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QUARTJEHLY- >EYIE^ 




Art. I. — /Panderittgf in ^ew Smlh^ Wales But/'• Pedif 
Coast, StngajfHifeit an^sjthina; Imng I or i Nolu^ 

taJiht during 1832, 1803, ai)4 1834.<»eo*ge j^ennetty 
Esq , [j Si, TeHow of the Royal Coi|&ge o^^uigeons, &c* 
London, 2 ^ol!s 8vo J804. .. 

T1 oui leader ni*- as of new novels as we cofRo'*' oujt*5 
selves to will thank us fifljj tep qfeting out a iM>uk 

tiavels, which caiiics one rapidly anfr^eiisautly esci a wufv iHiik 
cnsiiv of scaand<)jnd> pro^cnts many ohie cte of natural hi|toryH 
and tiails /vo il ral^ul^deot^ excite and 
• t cniio-j'l * a'wf T * 1 ^' by^ inerit now exceedmg^ 

».)t n lo't^r >•»*! .J Ui^onto nwnrh-spun class, nattiely, free^ 
(I I fj >ni VI 1104 Old «Xn <J ^c.ntnncnt Mir. B *nnett some* 
no doni i vto it-. oi ^(.no s sn^jdtts in too ll^lit a vein; 
luit n( ukiujHj d„« liM , i Ins odcnccs in*t^ way are not 
oiiiiM •li.'t, M< i< •wiDint; to ovcilook them oivCf'COUt^ of the 
satisiaction wlucli iL'.nlts tioni the absence..t/ *psptrd-^-poetical* 
laiilniis about nothing Alost leteiT?^ tiavjfTR'rs seem to nSllie 
been bit \Mtli tin ambition lu illing tlibse c«;^eigiowu babies> 
in lie and knndc, honoiiiable and wht lionouiable, who lecOLd 
tin cistuiiSjjof ‘ what tlic} ca^ th 11 ijlinds ^ in t||c giii i ji fd^ gg*#* 
ol till An iiala, VVe do,not^ pictend to elass Mi BeRhet^ 
on tin wh »[;itji»ith •nrh anth6is as Captain l^asil Hail* and Sir 
i lancis Head , but In Ins, in common wilii tiicm, what be 
it It as among tlieii eliul esrclleiicicst-a manly temperament, and 
a thoiough scoin of pueiile ihctoiie 

\Ne aiP told little 01 nothing of Mi.*Bcnnoft’s own conditio or 
pel son il objects — and in this 01111 >sion we acknowledge another 
wholesome dc\ia4ion liom the pievalent fashion We infer, h w* 
*TCi, that he has been enqilo^ rl f * vome }cars as a suk^ on^j^ 
the* ilicichant seism , and aic hopckn'*tfrak Ins hteiaiy adviiiltlie 
may siiniulate in5n\ of the woll-cdncateu gentlemcii wiio m these 
piping cla}s oi ptaceeic c ofttept with such < liipl^na ni, to improve 
the oppoitunities wlmh then modi! oi^lifc aftoii4 |«i the extension 
oi natuial sciein c 11 almost all its cU p irtmt;nts^ Iftipibly as dieif* 
posilKMf.niaj be *‘ ighl of, wt aic of opii)|pn that it is m tneir 
own powci, b\ .ti.elevate,it vtiy elfectu^iy ni gcneraL 
estimation* The numb t of pej^^iis cJesUned toi tins biibcb9r 
\oi. Liii. Ro < V * B ' 
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tbe medi^K j^rofessioii, wlip can affora to cultivate and ex- 
{\find t^iF ]ni^d% 'extei)f)ive travel at tbdir own charges, «is 
jpxtreqttely liin^ed. A AAv voyages in a meVcbant'shijl aftbrd a 
1 ?®^b su4-'edaneui|)j and, ipay serve to ‘^li up'-»ot only plea-* 
l|^y^ut in ev^ sens£ of.the wpM |ibfi^|||^^ose years which 
IhKg the heaviest on,thc spirilf> as wel|AS^|PPiise» of the young 
Vactitioner, whether in town or villagCp#^ 

_*. a. . ^ 1 • A. rtf* A'! . . 


man, it 


- • ^ ^ —- y-j —.—> 

in thefdays m£ stennlpboating, to refresh hiy^self ^ilh iniiiual 
excursion, either to atfother of his Majesty’s kingdoms, or to some 
Interesting part of tlid Continent. But a w'eek at*er he has been 
Bawling himself hoarsg in the noisome atmosplmreo^ Westminster 
Hall, he may be deleted in eating p&tes ae h'lirtmois on thf 
Simplon, or daficing reels in the Hebrides, or gliding in a (uiriioh. 
amidat the gloom ofju<Korwegian forest; nay, By skilful n^nag'^- 
lbeii|, he may re-appear at Michaelmas with a budget or goinl 
ftories from Moscow or Constanpnoplc—or ev.en bring back wili< 
him from Jerusalem a legitintflti* claii^to the style and tith; oi 
Hadiji, Even life parish i lcrgyman n»ay occasionally cominaurl a 
fiirloug^ aVi enj^.rge niuU slrcnglhen his altactmieiit to Ins own 
coimtry’and ailing Uy a few months’ pciambulatioii of less 
fa^youretl|regie''i}^ But the country doctor is a complete Yixtiirc ; 
na^it is <cflisid«?ir^fJ^s ll|e most hazardous thing m the woild, 
dven lor the iirst-iai^^diysrciaii or snigi^rn of Eondon, to absent 
himself for a forkiiglit*on end, cwu at the dullest season of the 
from the habitual ;jc^n«/of Jiis exertioiis. W'e believe a 
"• J^li^ ^ ' '’Vidic W'ouldino hiq^e dream of spendiil^iii August 
% t *’ lau a Pembertftn or a Follftt o.' passing a 

^ ^ n or St, Peteisbnrgli. Hi slidW^^alients are 


^ ^ n or St, Peteisbnrgli. Hi slidfl^^alieiits are 

and rAent it as a positive injury^ when they are com¬ 
mie absence of a <iist C(wilidaiit, to make their delicate 


Ties to a second. ^Oii every accoiiiit, then, the young 
..idapian, if he has any ainbitioii to ‘•suney mankind with ex- 
.nsivv; %iew,’ ought to make ctirfjc diem Ids motto. 

.*Mr. Bennett’s title-page has tld|,defect—that*il does not pre- 
usefor^tinding a coijsideiable ])o»^ion of liis book occupied 
WitFTftljservations mad** neithfr in JS'ew South Wajes, nor Buta\ia, 
nor Cli*^ia, on^shijr-ooaid, nliilo Ipr eiiougli from any land 
whatev er. Tliis )^art of the wpik vs, howe^fer, about the most 
interesting ; ai^d n3 wonder—for lieie lie has had time and oppor- 
Thmjy to testdns llfst-siglit ressioris Iiy subsequent rem;2.ik and 
experiment, much u*jie hagcly than ^\viib resptct to aii^ of the 
jj^uoiiuced sc»ne.s of his • \V luidcriiigs.’ 'I'lie mass of facts which 
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he W brought together conc&rniD^ 4 he occamc bir^^s, in p^rtiicM- 
lar, appo^ to be»!>l|}ighl^ cuiious. iVe shall nol^ however, in this 
piece, cmsider ctitically what addition^^e has inade to the mates* 
naU of sdence stricdy so called-»we mesfn as to* the additiq^ of 
species, if not of ^ ^ t. ^ 


general reader 
those incLiients 


, 1ft tfit aodugicM sy6te;*M , but a£^rd * 
^mens of the style sn which he desclibfii] 

_,_ ^ which he has wuin d to solid ac-« 

count m the technipll sectiotis of his Ap*peudix. * ] 

W% begin wi|b %para|^ph or two on that Wf H-l ik n pheno-' 
ineiioti winch has so Tong pelpiexed .dbidcd out j liiloso- 
pliei'^,- the peculiar phosphoric light giien oulf’by the ocean, 
niDic cspicially and moie brilliantly in tropical regions, dining the 
absoicc ol thd sun’s lays. IV* Bennett had one splendid opjvir*, 
tinnty of \vil««>9SiPg this «.fi9ct vihen traveising the bay of Manilla^ 
J ic thus writes• 
‘ 1 i)c w ^k(? of tiJn vessel is one broad sheet phosphoric matter, 
u ' ii'ltiiit as to fast I (hill pale light over the aftei-partof thr shiU||i, 
tilt, loaiuiu^ suites, as the) grateluljy cull on each side af tni 
\i>sel’s pu)w Ufc imihi to lolhug misses of hc^uid phosphorus j 
1 iMst 111 the (hstiiiK, (\ t ^ to the l?&U7oii, it scpnM an odiean of fiiur— 
iiid the (listint i\i\t , hi iking, give ^iit a h^it of inconceivable 
It iiity —vol 1 p* ih • • * 

It uiiisl no he lui a moment (oncen tjl that 0ss lighl!f(IeSciibed 
a like* to i St i‘of “ lupud hu,’ is of tl /ayie (hatactei^ aS 
tJie flislits iioiliittd l)v the lolcino, oi hy li ’I'ning, meteom 
No it is tin li^ht ol phosphoius as Int m‘*t^i tiuly is, pale, didl, 
iljito idling to i uliitc Ol 1^1 > Idle > 1 11 *vv ,Ni'^^tiiig a melancholy 
liv,ht on o pt ironiul, oniv < Miitt" ^flislusb) fdli,»on To tyad 
1 1 It 1 1 js^ihlL, huu )t igitif^h an^on in attep t hting 
itisilmo ilMfri>s found tlft t yt suill jy], 

hjitioi 'u Upgthpftim(,as.lie.ddicsaiu Ilaib and Sir ' 

i I \liat ?»uiJt be 

ila\ii)g statea I is con* lUx iiec m the opinion, t» 

hint ippen inc» is ni unly oecasioucd hy shoals of the i. * 

and ciustiKoiis tiihes, hut tint U iSny olnii be atfuuu 

lilt It 1} b\ the (Ifbns of deid aiuiii il in it It i with whuh sea-\vai , 

lo idetl oui ai thoi gi\( s us tlic lesult of a pi.u tical cxpciiiiu nt ol* 

lus own OH the Sth of fun , 1BJ2, aitei a huge shoal of hsiriUo, 

het 11 obscived — *■ , «• ’ ,r.r *» 

* t ^ 

‘ Latt atn^ht iht matt of the i il( h ( lu lud cilled me tOjVitncss u 
ion iinuMiil ijipt irtnft Ai the \v itti, uliu h ’on fiist stciqg, ton**'* 
s (kitd to be hr« ikti On iiiUMig ni tlit (* *( 1 this ivas found to 
1( i MIV bio id and (xteu-* \t licet of plio*p} ( scAice, cxttnding «i 
.1 dirmtion fiom eist to west as fu f c\^ could il leh thS'lumiy 
nositv wis coiihntd to fl* i irgf of atiimiis in this shoal—there. 
Ills no simihi light in any othei^diicftioii 1 dist the towiJi?e^„ 
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net over the 'stern ef the shl]», as we approached nesmr l^^lmni- 
nous streak, <to^aacerta3ii tht cause of this eatraotdlaa|nipind so 
.limited pfaenozxiienan. Th<f ship soon cleaved thiwa||ih the DritUimt 
mass, from whiph, by distujfbanco'strcpg dashes of light weae 

i^iaiaiited 4 and the shoal from thentlw the veMol took in pass* 

'' d^hrough the nlliss) may havl bedn a m*^in : the passage 

m the vessel through them increased iEs tight aroui^ to a far 
iMicmger degree, illuminating the ship. On t^Aw ih the Towing net, 
^ was found half filled with pyrovma aUmakmn^y^^ shone a 
INrkatiful pale greemsh light—and ^ere nfspre smalMsh in 

tike net at the same Vtum after thi^ mass had passed through, 
tl^e light was sttil^aeen ^tern until it became iiil|(sible4h the distance, 
the whole of the ocean then became hidden in darkness as before 
took p^ce. The scene was as novel as it was ll^lautiful and in- 
toresting, more so fromdiaving ascertained, hy capfajuang the luminous 
^imals, the cause ofrhe phenomenon.' — vol. i. p. 89, 40. 

Of the lengtli to^ which albicores, bunitos, ^^haiks, and dol- 
Jll^s will follow a ship Mr. Bennett gives us many sinking in- 
ippnccs. One albicoie havipg been wounded on tlie back by soinc 
^llluirp instrument, leaving a iiotic|‘able scar, fiist caught liis alien- 
p'll^n on this Voyage 3'^ north latitude, aj^ lie continued to lecog- 
^seit almost daily as fai as latitud*' 11 south—n^dislance of eight 
^undreMnd fift^ 4niiles. *rhe leiiglli of aeml voj^ages accom- 
iplishedn^ the*il^gc albatross and other oteapic buds js e\en 
more exttiowfifta^ In levicwing Eaile’s lesidence atTiislan 
S^Ajfcnha,'' a fcw*5|mibeiyj'.,}jack, mg extracted some cnnoiis de¬ 
tails as to the habi^^4the albalioss when on shoie; but that 
writer said nothin* of the teal^wc on the wing. Mi. Bennett 

c .. .S 

J^iail^pI^Tsing^to flbserve*this s(l[)c^b jjid sailing inli tlie air in 
rgrticeful elegant^moveracnts ^niiingly excit^'d bv^,^J^^^i invisible 
power^jjfor. there israiely any movement of tlie wrings seen, after 
the first Shd frequent impulses given, when the caeature elevates itself 
in the air—liting and ialling as'if some concealed power guided its 
various motions, without any piiiscular exc rtion of its own—and then 
descending and sweeping the air clo<!e to the^*stern of the ship, with an 
♦independence of manner, as if it were “ monarch of all it surveyed.” 
It is from the very little muscular exei tion used by thes? birds that they 
^hreTapab}** of sustaining such long fli^it** without repose.'—p. 4fl._^ 

*^fic*lai gest albatiosv ^io*t dy Mi. Bennett cl in yig this voyage 
:q|ieasure(^ fciuitt’cn foet, jjul we have scci\disti^t accounts of spe- 
Vimens Veaching acl^s^ the wings tofuH twciit}Teet. He pioceeds 
^say — * „ , 

* ^^len sei/ixg an object doatiiig on the w'ater, thev gracluali(|[ de- 
Siend with expandedoi vp-rai ^d wings, o^ spmetimes alight, and float 
Jifcf a duck on tiAj water while clf vouiing their food ; then they skim 

* the 





it 

ft is 
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exjpaotdeft wiDgti, as they ntn alo^g *for«ome distance, 
^ -^in sou in mi^-air, and jj|ecnun6nce the}r, erratic flights. 
«i 7 .ing,tt> view thep, during noi^crous fyetfther, flying wilh, 

b^a^nisf iM4nA martTninnr r avaiaf neaiiv^ 


and even fgahist, the win^, seeming the»^ gayest of itho gay** in thfl 
fliidstof howlida winds ibdfoajning Vaves**^ • -«► 

* fo watch flifht of ni6se*birdji esed to aSbid mo much'anjPl^ 

ment, 'commendngKwIth the difficulty experienced by them in eleVij^-, 
ing theraseiveB the water. To effect this object, they spread" 
their long pinions ^ the utmost, giving them repeated impulses as 
they<^^n alons^|^e||SurfaiCe of the water. Having, by these exei> 
tiuns, raised tn^id9Ves above the wave, thea jtscend and descend 
and cleave th^tmo^here in various directidffiCwithaMt any appareait 
muscular exertion. How then, it may be aske^, do these birdj| 
execute such movements ? The whole surface of the body in thi|« 
as well as, 1 believe, most, i& not all, the oceanic tribes, i^covered tf 
numerous air^ells, capable of a voluntary in%|fion or diminution, 
means of a beautiful muscular apparatus. By this spower, the birw 
can rake or deprens themselves at will; and the tail, and great length 
of the wing, enable them to steer in any direction. Indeed, w!thih|i|( 
some ])rovisiOu of this kind to save muscular exertion, it wotlld 
itupohs]ble for tliese birds to underq^osuch lc»ng flights without ropCNtS 
as they have been known * 111 ,> do ; for the inuscles^ppertaining to 
organs of flight, ajdiuugli large in these biqls, are eviden^y inadequate 
in power to the long distances they have been kn4>'^p tff fl(||nnd tW^ 
imnieiibo length of time tliey remain on tho wingf with Scarcely a 
moment’s cessation. * * t ' 

‘ When several species of the albatross^ as \^^as petteli and^hef 
oceanic birds, aic about the ship at the samj^/ume, no combatsnave 
been seen to take place between them; but fln thev death of one, the 
others soon fall upon and devour it. f^vol. i. pp. 46, 47. *■ / 

Another *gi eat souicc of^ ^iimuscamut was 
winch spi t Cbptain Llall’e eutliusiastic detu11| iiiu.st be ni dVe’^y 
leadei’s it^ Ilertioft :— ^ * 


‘ The rapture of ogc of llicsc voracious animals frequentl^^beguilee 
a tedious hourduiing a long^eyage. 'Its stioggles, whan brought on 
deck, are very great, but a few scvire blows on the nose soon disable 
it fioin further exeition. •At hen seizing any ooject, the animal turns 
on the side, not (as is generally supjiosed) on the back. The shark,, 
judging by an Buropean palate, is not good eating • the fins and tail 
are very glutinous, and are tlu^iortions most i dished by th'^ seam^^ 
when dried, they form an article of '’orijme^ce to (Ihind, wbjVc they * 

are ti.sed in soil^is.I have seen ••everal shai,k^ bonitos 

about the ship at tin* sam0 time, but I rieveV oS^erved the fuiyner at-»» 
tempt to molest the latter. * .. • 

‘ Attending the shark is seen tl.at bcauti/ul little ¥ish, the gastert^^ 
teus or pil which lii.st approaching th» bait, raturM 

as if to give notice, when, Jmmediately aitci^ the shaik approaches 

* 
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and seia^a ic. / ic.Tis it cunous cirteuwst&iiefc tlfefetiiis 0 l?| 
is^ien iA attendaitce only upon the eliark. After thj^alM 
thft pil0t-^ijSk «{ilV8\^m abopt,®and for some time 
kaule'd on deukt tKey th^n* s-wim very near t|>e at’jrfsM o|v^e water, 
and«t that titne«l liave see^ theln.tak^lf^ llfom l^e ehainl 

Wheife the shark ka#>e<in afterwards escapes, 

h^iganerallv returns, and renews the attack witii ^increased ferocity, 
nutated perhaps by the wopnd he has received/—vol, ii. 86G. 

"The shark^^. Beftnett says elsewhere, is moflkvary of taking 
the bait wheh'uiiacconapanied by the pildt-fish^ hff will theiFCome 
etbse, and Vidthdra'w'^jjsw, several times before he ventures to seize 
it; but wiien tfiejittle ^ilot is in company it hazartft the first ad- 
T«nces to the /ancid beef or bacon, reconnoitres carefully, and at 
I^gih reprts the result at head-quarters, upon vdiich the huge 
ponstcr w seen to plunge onward, and mikes liis snap 

lit the bait withcpit hesitation. 

* Tbkt which is teimcd muscular irritability, and wij.. 

Hith in all cold-blooded animals, is well exemplified in r’ 
which* perhaps possesses it#.to a greater degree tharf 4, 
of fish. I have seen a shark tpnsfixcd with u Iuujjooi 
tkmd been hooked, ao as to cause the vis.<-(ra to protrude 
hoisted on d^k, when, aft^r a quarter of an hourjuul claj,'. 

■^wer pflpt v^as ^t^arated fj'oni the upper—the detached 
'portion for a lo% time displayed great pow’ers of vitality 
the; head ^nd.i^ppdr portion were afterwards thrown into the water, 
the pu^toral ffns \f e^ raoveci as in the action of swimming. IJow 
Jong this irritability tii>ntinucd I cannot say, (hut from other in-’ 
stances that I had,seen*! should consider for a long period,) as it 
soon W'ent astern of the shipi 1 have frequently seen the anir -’ 

/ 'Ki j''d on deel', the whole of fhe viscerA extracted, and the* 1 

meiul and e.r* .tiiril V • r '__ ■‘tr . ■'“';> • stale 

_ j, ® svt'itn for some di .,_ 



only ir, rthat the animal is in a state of suf- 
o such an exit-- .i" cold-blooded animals that we meet with this 
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le machime has less poweis of nf ^n, and displays 
thci mode of existence is moit simple, and am 
fHoaclUstfiSrl^ttfedii to that of th#V(^etable^M(Mfld than iu toe 
xvarm^blooded Masses; button the coinipry,/^e)|nrfs possess m 
gieater inclividuui inll^enJ^| vitality, ^Tii cousei^uence of jjius 
latter endowment, sfniipb which opirate on oneipait, oi oile s^ 
tcin, do not immediately affect the whole frame by sympathy, as 
ill warm-l^oded niiiniah; and hence it is that \ic are enabled 
to explain th%^<ni 1 iai tenacity of life which is dlsplaved tindef 
vaiioda cncumstanoes in* this class—as, for*exampret how frogs 
still continue to jump about aftei the hemhi^as been tom oat, 
and till lies hcA^e lii^d iui months aftei th^iemoydl of the whole 
1)1 am iiuiii tlie^cranium. '^Phe long-contiimcd powe* of motion ill 
paits which have been cut off fiom the body, as iii the^ail of tbf 
wntei-newt dtid bliiKUwoiin, is to be expl^ped upon the samo^ 

^iii of kme diiiino which this irritability exists in snakes 
of the 1 ise to tlie opinion of the vulgai, that * jif a snake is kilia^ 
somoIno^ . fnj*, it vmU not die beloic sunset,’ Among minie* 
mipos^>)' iiiit.ibility j^ven m Jtlie waiin*blooded class, 

.111 hi ait, ioi so]^ little time aflei dcadi has taken place, 
stimulated to pcitoim its iiatiiiul action by leing puiic- 
, and ti> a limb aitci amputatiod, the mimt| 1 cs aic excited to 
coutiact h) the {lUiiigi of a scalpel Of the cffdPt| of galvanism 
we nitd say iiotiinig. * ^ • 

Among otiici inainic objiits discuend in this chaptSi, Wiiatiii^ 
* till (luiiica-sliip’ of out old iiavigatois-veiled, in the dialect of 
inodcin sailois, tin ‘ Poitiigui s< in4^i-of-\iar’—that beautifuj mol¬ 
luscous aiiiaial Ur jthysuluif wliiclr Latnaick enumciates 

sptcus, al’ iiilMibitin" the tu , .ifll seas? but some 
* 1! 1 1 I ... 1 1 L .1 - must be 111 dVe'-y 

Sion lily ii ll»•il latMUidc , (liiinig the suiii‘'H I inf ^ 

couisi, inoic itadily discLiiud iii talm wj;ai •• 

bicc/is, and have then a sliong itsi mblaiice to fiequentl^beguile* 
.csimg on tlic sui(.. e ot lln V..li■ s—«li. n< e fj’ 
ancient and modi in. The vulgn iietioii that the an 
powei of voliiiitaiily lollap'iiiig its bladdcr-sail, and sinking lu ine 
depths of the eciaii, when daiigci appioaclics, appeals to have' 
been fot evei disposed oi b}V}iu aiuhoi’s obseivatioiis •iJi *(or^rJ>h 
seveial thrown on the shoFe of Ne v nth Wales iie tcni|^s(uous> 
weather, the bladdn poitioii still iim lining inflatcjl^ jii ^ while at 
sea he ficrpientl) ktiidcd* tliciii on deck fi\)iin1iis liand-nc^ in tlio, 
same condition The iiillated Mtiiibiaiimlis^ cvidciilly meant 
mciel^ to keep the (icaluu buovant oii4ht suii^c, while its long- 
•^"iida aie extended IkIow in seaich ^ prey* '^ITe^Ajiaddjy 
‘ ie,*'stieake(| with deheate^ sca>green, and 
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the most biiHie(ife ^crimson—tiothing caajlie more 
the lot^ phrple Appendages below are dangerows }|Hftranieiiti)i 
They twine <th^nKieive8 mstCmtly round iheii;tmtui^fl£ 7 , or th4^ 
^hand of the rash t:apl(^,*\ad inflict pungent and intolerable pain 
by^eans of tbeir acri^ exuda^tioii. ^ BeDnett|Bppears to have 
Jt,^ected himself to a day nf«.great a^Sl|y by^e^of these experi- 
mdnto. For what piirpoae a similar pix>perty*b||| been affixed to 
'Certain vegetable tiibes is one of Nature’s m^steftes. * 

* ,On tbe^ '^ng-flsh’ Mr. Bennett bestowa several interesting 
pages ; and be seems to have successfully ccsn|||||tcd the nation of 
Vuvier, t|nit * thels^^al beats ^be air during its leap, alteiiiately 
expanding and closi^ its pectoral flns/ C^r ainlior ‘ the 
^ Aructure pf a flfl is no! that of a wiug: pectoial organs of the 

!fly jng~fisqp.are simply enlarged fins, capable of sdppoitiiig, per- 
*]Sap8, but not of propelling, the aiiimdJ.’ « 

« *In fish, the organ of motion for propelling them through the water 
is the taii, and* the fins direct their course; in J)irds, on the con¬ 
trary, the wings are the organs of motion, and the tail the rudder. 
iThe pnly use of the extended pectoral fins in the fi«h is for the 
purpose of supporting the animal in the air, like a parachute, after 
n^has leaped from the water Vy some ^oiocr which is possessed 
' ^ven by the whale.* From the structure of the fin, 1 cannot consider 
tit at all calcSjated for repe&t^d percussions out of Vie water ; while in 
that fluid it con^^es its natural action uninjured; bfit it soon dries 
when brought, intjp contact with the air, and the delicacy of the 
jpembrand^ b^^twe^n the rays would very readily become injuicd, 
wenu'the lirgan sirtiilarly e 3 #erted in that medium. The greatest 
length of time that 1 ho^A seen these rulaitlc fish on the Jin has been 
thirty seconds by the watch. . . '‘Their usual height of flight is 

from Ivvo to three feet; butsl bavc kaown them come c^i board at ii 

and fliey ha;e been well-asceytained to come 
^in'o^e chaiin^i***'^tt Hne-of-battle ship* i. c. a%high ^ twenty feet 
*aud iipiggy^. But it must not be supjjosed tliat tlicy have the power of, 
elevatin^themselves fii the air, after Ijaving left their native element: 
on watching tliem I have often' seen them fall much below the ele¬ 
vation at which they fij^st lose^ from the water, but never in any one 
instance could I observe them raise themselves above that height; 1 
therefose regaid the elevation they take to depend on the pon er of 
'the first spring or leap they make on leaving their native element.'— 
fffi, ii;p. , 

’ The ^ight'Of these anmidi's h Js often been spokci^ of as if it re¬ 
sembled that' ofJiiirds : but our author savs,— 

* I cannot peroeive iny comparison—one being an elegant, fear¬ 
less, and independ' nt motion—whifst that of the fish is hurried, stiff, 
and awkward, j^ts repeated flights are ther term for Igaps.' 

■ * Bennett laugh* at the tss dependeuf severe 

persecution 
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tinj^e poofT things are ex-posett * pe^ says they 
l^'no wor£^' than any other branth uf (be "animated creation} 
hut surl^llHhunsetC, paints their sit^aty^n, tivhi^u he* saw a greift 
shoal of them neai* the Cape»Verd groups* 1 1 Dcceiftber, 1832, aa 
1 {fiber more distressing 4^ i(| usu:^ with either bifds or iishet;^ 
pursued through tbif wav|P _ Ii«tst o£ bonitof, and whedevel^ 

they rose into aiA pounced ou by a dock of gannets and boobiesi 
The sight bf this double chmsef says the philosophical surgeon, 
‘ afforded much amuseineut and interest to those wt)^ beheld It/ 

But t\e must now get ashore, and attend^#. Bennett m somh 
of those ^ Wadtieiings in New South Walc^^’hiiflf occupy more 
than half of his book. ..e seems to have made good 'Use of the' 
time which his* captain's st^ at Sydney enabled him tu be.stowi 
accoidiiig to *is own inclinations—in short, to have performed 
scvcial long and laboiious joiiineys to different, points of tlie 
colony—exploring to the best of his ability,, the manners of all 
classes of its inhabitants, lationul and irrational. On colonial 
politics he d'oes not say nuicli; and.heie we shall follow^ his 
example. It is, howe\cr, his wtj^l-considcred opinimi, after all 
, that he saw and heatci, ll)>t convicts 'tould no longer lie sent tO 
New South Wales oihciwise than * foe the purpose of being 
employed on t|ie public woiks,’ and thiit fiee entijuation ought to 
be stici^jLiously cncouiagcti. We aie much incliii(|ji to believe 
tliat the time is come when the saciely of this dolbnj^ sffould be 
(leliveied, if possible, fium fnillier iiiflu.< of iiiomi pollution, aUil a 
new penal settlement established on soiuh other pait of that 
vast contiiieiit. '['he population of.fjie existing*colony is iiQw a 
large one; ^nd it is the duty i*f (ibveiwinent to cive^it the 
eliuncc of enliu;ly shaking off tkir latnetitable tainrof its aPTiguial 
foimatioii which it (jail scaictly be expected t<T do so ^ng as a 
constant succession of fiesh blackguaulism infused ipfb the 
system. Who can doubt that this is a countiy w'hich mnsf«inake 
a gieat figiiie in the woild, eiifn r for good or for evil, liefore thiee 
genciations more shall hnu'jiassed away ! —oiW:onteniplatc without 
aluiin the existence of a powcifnl nation born and reared ajnidst 
such a moial u^nospheic as at picseiit shocks cveiy new visitant 
of Sydney, and is Init too aji* to coiiupt and harden the wlioI '<5 
being of any one wlio pioti^Ibts his %usidciice thcic? *We ^lieye 
that, if it w'ore consistent with our feelings of^duty to Jqy.be|ire our 
leadcis a detailed pijituie«of loal life, as it*cx*.^s even umopg the 
upper class of society in that*col< ny-w~of the obni^stic crimes and 
tragedies which ha\e •'ecu In ought to light there bven within the 
last feav^ears—it v'ended hclovv’l' allowed {,liat nonfiction cmiltji 
surpass the hoi iiblejj-Q it,*^i>trcakc(J dement. 'I’hc |^xccptions are. 
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we well kno^W; vnaiiy—-and we consider them as among the most 

honourable exceptrons.in the' world; but the prevalent tone of that 
^mciety in whi'di fncidentp tlHat we might particularize wuld have 
taken place, inust be ...pthfilhing quite beyond the reach of an un-' 
sophisticated £inglisli invtgiualion- c « 4 

** Bui to waiveMhese grave’ matters j—the common stories about 
the extreme severity 6f labour in the penal are considered by 
Mr. Bennett as gross and wilful exaggeration. He saw a fann- 
Iservant, u^O had for some misdeed been spending six weeks in 
one of -the ' iron,gangs,’ on thq day flf hi^ return to his' usual 
employer's e^ablisferaent ili& fcllow-servapts immediately re¬ 
marked how mych he^had improved i ' he left 

them; and on being weighed, it turiicv, *’®ciorai oigu.is^v,, 
i^&ined twenty pounds in the course of his unud^ npoitiiig, per- 
What sort of convilit makes the best shepherd'? 'We 
say no man could have guessed the fact—it is t/te London jju " 
pocket ! He is thejiaziest of animals and in that flue llie 

shepherd’s is the most indolent existence possible. 

The surgeon gives us many painful and disgusting details at. 
the aborigyial savages of this r/'gion, but lias not, we tliink, added 
much to the stock of valuable informatidii. He evidently contem¬ 
plates tlieir,utter disappearance at no very distant dale; and, in 
truth, we see reason to ‘dill'er from him on tliis,>head. These 
scarcely liuiqw tribes must go, almost us surely as t!ie wiki 
.animals, tlujir'sport and prey. All attempts at civilization have 
utOudy and completely fa'i^ed: lliey ujipear, indeed, to be very 
many degrees below even tlie worst of the New Zealanders,—vi'e 
ineajy morally and intellectupMy, for, as to physical structure, the 
Zealandqrs are a wry handsome race—these among the 
nioet ifid us oli all.the living cai.uatuj;es of humauity. They have, 
liowever,« 4 ike all degraded human beings, the’r share of cunning; 
and v^could not but smile at Mr. Bennett’s account of his meeting 
with cme of them, who look lys black coat foil* an indication of the 
clerical profession, and immediat^y advanced a claim for a 
shilling, on the ground thalf Cjovermneut gives an annual grant of 
five hundred pounds for the promotion of Christianity in this 
quarter—of which, by conversing for a few minutes with the 
.Sirailger ‘ white feller’ in the saiik black vestment, this shrewd 
* ’ consideced-hiiir>elf to have fairly earned a portion. 

Mr. Be;.' .. .explained the gentleman’s mistake, dlid w’as curious 
to hear what his d;)tidu of a clergymafi mij^it really amount to. 
The answer bropgll*^ out his'pregnaut definition- 

‘ He white feAer beloKging to Sunday, get up top o’ wadd^', pile 
lowg^corroberrf'all abo<tt debbil, debbil, and wear shirt over tcdVvsel.’ 
—Yol.i.p. 210. • 

, He 
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He retails l^senvhere %tn old but not a bad st#ry General 
Macqiiarie’i attempt to induce the nat^es to. cuftiratq die ground, 
by a distribution of seeds and implements • 

Among the packets of seed tent foir disferibiStion wei^ some which 
contained fish-hooks : these, ti<>ge*h^'With the seeds, Wbre givexj ^ 
the governor to the sable monarch,‘King Bungaree. tSome time after^ 
the governor inquired of him whether thaseeds had yet come apt' 
“ Oh, berry well, berry well,” exclaimed BungareCv ** all make come 
U]) berry well, except dem fish-hooks; dem no comeupyat.”j*isr-p. 338, 
\Vher??ver men Ckn be coifipared, with women*, Mie pretty sure 
to tiiid the moral •<r|vanta*’‘e with the falter; jand her^ it S&^s, is 
no cxcci'<1^” -.iHerings lu ,.r. Bennett has qaae shprf story, which. 
w(i ’ hi® bool- itsejf—dismissing some flourishes with 

time which hie ljg intrj^duces it:— 

oT one of the aboriginal tribes the Murrumbidgee 
\itry cohabited with a convict named Tallboy, who, becoming a 
bush was f»r a long irne sought after Jiy the police fdr the 

“5 lie had comuntted, but alwa)'s eluded pursuit. This 
couc..aied him with true native ingenuity, and baffled bis pur¬ 
suers—site would fi,sh and hunt for him, whilsjt he remained secluded 
, in the retreat she chose. She ofteS visited the s|Dck-kdhpers’ huts, 
at the different station.^, and whatever pro>ysions she rec/dved from 
them were immediately eoiiveyed to the ainworthy,objecl^of her de¬ 
voted attaehraeut. Although many knew she was to his con¬ 

cealment,* yet it was found impossible to elude her wgilfcnee^ neither 
promises of rewards—enough to excite the cupidity cf any individual, 
but one in whom a higher feeling was pSramoiuit—nor threats, cdffld 
induce her to acknowledge that she Avas ac(fnaintqd with his place 
of concealment. The hrut<', howeA’ei> manifested no kindred a^ec- 
tion, but Avoidd frequently beat 8nd il)-us€ her. Whilst shp udmijjjf*,,' 
tered to him tlvi refreshing, eup'^of kindness, he lTestowed»ftn her 
misery in return. ^Shortly after he liad, in ofle instai|y|;e, given 
way to his natural brutish clisjjosition, by ill-trc||ting the bein^who 
liad done so much ft» him — he was on the verge of disepyery— 
indeed had himself given up Ml hopes of escaiie; wheft she again 
saved liim, by engaging to point out to tlie polige his place of retreat, 
and led them aivay, under*that j>retence, in a contrary direction, af¬ 
fording her paramour time and opportunity to seek out a safer a^lurn. 
When she arrivea with the polij^e at tlie spot where she had informed 
them he last was, he of couijjie was not there, and a ati^ '<iearc*b in 
the vicinity was equally unsuccc.ssful she thwi left the»*^®^^timle 
their pursuit, pretending tojinow notliing farther {'e8pe«t*i/g’''Kn. At 
last he was captured Sy venturjng out too holdlyi during lier absence, 
was tried, condemned, and expiated hif offerjcc.s''^ffl-^ the scaffold at 
Sydnev. She Avished to follow him, on hearing heVas a prisoner, 
but thitwAvas impossible ; so, reclaimed by her #nbe, sfle Avas obiigfij^ 
to become an unwilling wife ftf one of the blacks. 
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* This unforti^aie female was ordered bydier husbaod, whos^ori^ 

»law, to follow him dt a time when she was rendered incapable by illness: 
con her hesifhUn^ he wi^ sfvage barbarity strlich her wnh his toma« 
hawk over tl^ hdod aadHi^gs so sevet^ly, that she fainted from loss of 
blood; She was founal^ing on the^ground^ and taken to the ho*use 
loTa'oettler resi^^ing on*' thq, banH? of^the M^irrumbidgee river, and 
every kindness and attention shown her; but after lingering, sufier- 
'ing severe mental and bodily anguish, she expired.' ^ « 

• The dittos, or native dogs of New South Wales, are the wolves 
of the colony—they breed in the hole« of lipcfali, attain |geat si/e 
and strength, coih^^it grievous Ravages among the heids and ilocks 
qI riiO settlers', and are hunted by whole packs of 'European dogs. 
The cunning of these'aniinals, and the agony they will ciuiiiie with¬ 
out any|xteriial indication of sufteiiug, are favoufite subjects with 

, '‘our author, and we fiiust spare rooin for one or two of his anec¬ 
dotes 

* One had been so severely, tliat it was supposed all the 

^ bones were broken, and it was left for dead. After the person had 

walked some distance, upon accidentally looking back, his surprise 
was much excited by seeing master dingo ri‘ e, shake himself, and 
iparch into the ^ush, evading a*!! pursuifr. One, supposed dead, w'as 
brought into a liut, for the purpose of undc'rgoing “ decortication; ” 
at the comwencenjent of tJiv skinning process upon the face, the only 
perceptible movement w'as a slight quivering of the*li})s, which was 
regardei^at tiic ^me as merely muscular irritahility : the man, after 
, skinning a wery email portipn, left tl>e hut to sharpen his Knile, and 
refttbning found the animal* sitting up, Avith the flayed integument 
lianging over one side of the face 

‘Another instance was that of a settler, w^ho, reluming from a 
^Qorting expedition, with sitt Kangarafo dogs, they met a dingo, w'hich 
wa^ atiticiced by the dogs, and wOtried^to such a deforce, that finding 
, Aiatters hpeoming serious, and tliat tire worst ofitlie sjiort tame to his 
sharcvtlu* cunning dingo pretended to be dead. Thinking he had dp- 
parted ‘ihe W'ay of all dogs, they gave him aqiaiting shake and left 
him. ‘Unfortunately for the j»6or din.'o, he was of an impatient dis¬ 
position, and W'as consequently piemature in his resurrection, for 
before the settler and hivS dogs had gone "’any distance, he was setn 
to rise and skulk awuy, but, on account of the rough tieutment he 
had received, at a slow pace ; the dogs soon re-attacked him, when he 
‘was liaupled in a manner that must lig^ve eventually prcAcntcd any 
reausoi^ation‘taking plaqe a seethid time. 

‘ Tlie*c ia^tyiices may account for the fact wliy skeletons of the 

* animalo arc not fourd in jdaces w'herc tffey h^’e been left su}»po.sed 
dead. I haA’e mQi'tJ^.hau onct^been taken W'hcre one had been X’/Z/cd, 
as 1 desired to hate a skelaton, bui no remains of the beast W'ere idsible; 
,au4 cii'ows an& luwks do not devour animals, bones and alb m this 
country. 
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'* The dog never backs ;« indeed, it fs r<*!narked by 

'Mr. Oardinlkv^ a work entitled The M^sie of that dogs* 

in a state of nature never bark ;^tbey simpljr^t'hine, hon4, and growl: 
'^hie explosive noise is only found amongdhose wnich are i^mesticated/* 
Sonnini speaks of the fhepheMs* wilds of Egypt a* dot* 

having this faculty; find Columbusroniyn^'doga wnich he had pre* 
viously carried to America to. have lost theii* proplpsity to barking. 
The barking of a dog is an acquired faculty—anefltari.%j^ak> which 
he derives from hi^sBociatiug with xnan.^—^vol. 

In thll, of couree,^s in every‘book about ScfU 
the kangaroo claims right to jll a Considerable ^ace# 1 
by no means a very safe amusement, of the^ old manl^ingardoy’ 
as the blacks call the full-grown mule, seems to have great 
favour with Mj". Bennett, ami he sketches s^me scenes ^hlch, iSk 
he himself says, might have deserved to be immortalized by the 
pencil of a Landseer. We content ourselves, however, with one 
or two of his lighter pages. An Irishman <ff his acquaintance 
had a favourite dog, who rashly pursued a large kangaroo into a 
water-pool, and was ducked almost dead for his pains:— 

‘ Pat, in a great rage at the threatened deatli of his dog, would 
*have shot the kangaroo, but his gun missed fire; he then entered the 
water-liole “ to bate the brains of the basic but” wuth theJbutt-erid of 
the gun ; but thtj “ baste," not fancying to be thus trea||d«*turned from 
the soused and now senseless dog to his more formidaUe ac^versary, 
and a struggle took place, iu which tlie man was oiten t^trust undCl* 
water, and victory was promising muchdn favour^of the kangat^, 
when some of Pat’s companions fortunately coming to his assistance, 
attacked and killed the animal With clubs, and reseded him in alipost 
an insensible ^condition, I asked hifn h^vv he felt when the beast 
hugged him; he replied, “ Not.»ery comfortable, 4ie tuml|)|:d'{ne 
about famously; tbey^are ml^lity strong bastes,«nd don’t seem tO 
like being meddled with.*’ Indeed, many persons when alpru** are 
afi-aid to foce a large ‘kold nlan” kangaroo. A iffan, recentlyl^rrived 
in the colony, WdS sent after cattle; he returned in gaeat terror, 
having come suddenly on the ranges u^jon a kangaroo, as “ large,” 
he said, “ as a horse." J usked him the colour of the animal; he re¬ 
plied, that he did not recollect it; he only wished to got awuy*from 
the beast, and, rtinuing down the hill, was glad when lie saw the 
animal loarn’t following him. If is probable, when he went tjpwri.one 
part of the range, the animaT, equally, if no^ more fri^htenei tbs- 
scendeJ another.*—vol. i. p. 286. , , 

' The part of the kengareo most esteemed* foil‘eating is the Joins ; 
hut the tail, which ahound.s ib geJatiiv, furnisfliia an excellent and 
nourishing soup: the hind legs ar coars<^ and ui^alJy fall to the 
share of the dogs. TJje natives (if they can be said to iave a ciioic e) 
give a preference to the htyidc The flesh of tTe full-grown animal*' 
may be coiqpar^'d to lean beef, and that of the young to vea]: they,. 
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are destitute fat, if we except a Uttle oeoasituttally betireen the 
^muscles artdl'jutlg’umente c(f the tail. The^cokUial dtbh, called a 
Jtteamfir^ cons<t>tS'of the ftesh of this animal dressed with slices of ham. 
The liver, wifen cooh^lt f (Vp and'^dty, ai^ is considered a substi- 
„ti/t<\for breaS.’— Ibid ]/. SfHO. • ^ u 

The passion of^ftte ab^hgines for hunting kangaroos, opos* 
sgms. ^nd ao appears to be inextinguishable, but to be 

, much ni^ infimat^.'connected with the cravings of the stomach 
than w)w anf'hf stiinulants^f th^ch|^&e. Th^uiomeiit 

the kftngoiroo the struggle begins, not, as in un English 

for th<a bipilc%8 a troptiv, but lor %limU to be lotthwitli 
bioiled (with and devomed. Nay, m man) cases, they 

do not even wait fdfhny a[>plication of iiie, but, teaiiug the animal 
jbint frdhi joint, kne^k off the end ( f a bone tiisfaftfer, and begin 
sucking tbe marrow befoic it lias time to get cold. No abuiidaiue 
of beet and potatoes seems to damp in the smallest de<;icr these 
ancestral appetites \ and no new ailiiicidl habits sliike di cp i nongh 
to inteifere with then immediate indulgence when oppoitunily is 
afforded. A friciid of oiYi autlioi obsei\ed a native woman, wdl 
jtlothcd, and ol ically del eiit appeal aiice, t ngaged in sonic domestic ^ 
otfices in |iic plcntitul kitchen ol a laimei un the Munuinbidgeo. 
IJe espressed his^^satislacUon at what he saw, but was nssnicd that, 
though she^hsifi'just iiseu fioin a capital diniui. il'she discoiercd 
an o])Oisuin*pu the top ol a tue, she would lustaiitlj snip liii- 
sell to ^lic^skii., and iiioeut seventy oi cightv ket into the an, 
i^lhci than lose tW chance of sccuiiuj; such a honnc-humfie. 

We lind it stdl niofe dillicult to sympathise with these people 
iif that tage lot the liavoui ol pounded moths, .which collects 
'-whole tiibc^ o( them as dilcii as tlu piopci s( ason tonics loiind, 
^'ipon*^citail! masses of gianitc, iioj fei liom the 'llcen Station on 
the TunlRit, Captain Cook was astonished, when al'l'linsty Sound, 
with iJJe piolusioh of butteillics—' the ay absolutely tio\\c1c<l 
with tiiillicuis ol myiiads ol them iut time oi loin acies togcthci 
and Captam King, ni his Siiivt} ol Austialia (\ol. i p. 19>), de- 
sciibts nmcli the same scene at Cape Cleveland: ‘the stem,’ 
he s^ys, ‘of (v< ly glass tice (iunfhorrhro), which plant glows 
nbundantiv on tlie lulls, was covcied with bultciflics, and on then 
taking \)ing, the an appealed as it vyeie in pcifeit motion.’ We 
pVtsCtoe the two captunis w« ^e not sen utilic enough to distniguish 
a buttiSfly^fto.n a ,in<>l,h, and lliat ihcj bot|i icki to the same 
vptcieu ol inse<t, cg^lcd by the nativef hngong, of the giaiid animal 
captmc and c^tfk^ny wlicubl tlie pi esciit author had an oppoi- 
timily to he jyi eve-wilficss 

^"^The biigoiig mothl* col ect the ‘ujfqccs and also in the*cieviees 
of the masses •f giainte in iiKudible quantities, to procure them 

vith 
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‘with greater fad |^4 the^DAtlves make smothered ires,liinderneath, 
those rocksQ and RajSfc^ate them with smi^e. at the me sweep* 

ing them off frequeittl^ in buBjieIS'>fhU at 3 /ime. they have* 

collected a large 4Qani4¥> proceed to pi^epare tlftm, which is 
done in the following |panneiy—• • * 

‘ A circular space is cleared upofltk^ii^oijnd, of a ^ze proportipned* 
to the number of insects; on it a fire light^'^Wid kept burning 
until the ground is considered to be sufficlw^y heAX^ trhen/the rfte 
being removed, and ihe ashes cleared mdths are Jilfaccd ‘ 

upon the^eated geound, and stirred about u|fflm^down and winga 
aie removed from them; they are tKen place<||||H^ece8 of bark|^|ind 
mnnoiced^to separate the dust and wings mix ^enro tit#bodies; 
aie then eaten—or placed in a wooden vesjMHMksfii pounded into 
masses or cakes, In colour and consistence reseim^ng lumps of dougli 
made from smqtty wheat mixed with fat. The bodies of tlio motns 
aie laige, and filled with a yellowish oil, le&emoling in taste a sweet 
nut. Tlicse masses will not keep above a week, and seldom even for 
that time ; but by slhoking they are able to piestivve them for a much 
longer period. The first time this diet is used, violent vomiting and ‘ 
other debilitating effects are produced ; b«t after a few days the/ be¬ 
come accustomed to its use, and thcgi thrive and fatten exceedingly 
• u])on it. • 

‘ These insects aic lield in such estimation among thenuborigines, 
that they asscnijde fiom all p ii ts of the cftiuntry to* Qollcc f* them from 
these nioiintairis. The crows also congregate for th«^|ame purpose. 
'J’be blacks (that is, the c umvs and aboiigines) do’not agitc about 
Ihtir respective sliaies— m) the stic)iige^»lecides the'poilft; /or 
the erows enter the lioHows of the rooks to feed upon the insects, tne 
nati^es stand at the cntiance, .uid kill them as they ily out, and afford 
llicm ail excellent meal, being fat lioui feeding upon the rich bugOfJg. 
So eager aie*these featlieicd iJTac ks filter this tood,^tliut they attack 
it cten ulien it h> puiiariiig «l»v die* natives; hut^as the aW^higine^ 
iiecer consulei any life rease of food a misfortune, they lie i»wait for 
the ciows, uitli naddles or clubs, kill them in gieat rmmbeis, use 
them as food “ • . • 

‘ The cpiaiitity of moths vliich may bo collected from one of the 
giainte gioups it i'l calculj^ted uoiild afnoimt k) at lea-.t five or six 
bushels The largest spot mien I obtained measured se\cn eiglitlis 
ot an inch, with ^be wings closed, the length of the body being five- 
tlglltI^^ of an inch, and of piopc^tionateciicumfeienci*, the ' } .nclod 
wings measured one iiicli and»three qiyiiteis across; tlie^'oldfir of the' 
vings dark brown, with two black ocellatcdf spots ujiori tlyk^jilier 
ones; the body ftlUd jvith yellow oil, anil coc;* icil*WillPcir\vn.* 

‘ When the natnes about tlw Muitunihidgee r luaid, on*my re¬ 
turn, that I had M''iUcl the “ biigong nfoaiitain, ’IbW expressed great 
delight, and wished to see Avhat J bad collT* t* d. Un showing them 
the fe\v*insects I had, tht } recognise cl the in iiittaiitly , but 1 tholtp^t* 
tliere tvas a feeling of disapforntmentat their c imosity only, not appe¬ 
tite/ 
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, tites, leingt grkifted by my*, little entomological ijoUection.’—rol. i. 
pp. 270-274,V ' ^ c ^ 

We have stayed so^loVig with Mr* .Bennett at New South Wales, 
that we musf make short work wt^ the rest of his * Wanderings.' 
.H^gives a fullf^r and livelier description of Macao, its inhabitants, 
Portuguese, Ei^lish, mid Cfliinese, than we have elsewhere met 
with; and oCteuton, itself he furnisiies sundry sketches which 
.will also reward the reader’s attention. We w'ere amused with 
the followingnofe;-ir- • * • ^ 

Ip « 

♦ brilliancy cf the Cliineso colours for paintii^, &c., has often 
'Wtlir very highly extolled as being buperior to'the K«roj)e^’. What 
'■ ibrprise must it create, then, ivlu-n -we arc informed^that tlic colours 
'Used are of English manufacture, and the Chinese artists are eaticr 
,* for, and anxiously inquire after them 7’his rcniinch me of the gross 

* ignorance displayed by one of our countrymen who pnrcljased an ele¬ 
gant London clock in a shop at Canton, at a high price, to take’ to 
England as a.speciilien of Cliina inanufactuie. Bu* do not we see 

‘ these follies' committed by our countrymen almost, every day at 
Parii?’—^vol. ii. p. 61. 

To be SAUC Me do; and mc* have no doubt imicli use is inude 
of Knglibh colouis, as well of bhiglisli clocks and watches, in 
China: but that the Chinese aitisis have some colouis ot tlnir 
own wliiciMifii^uiopcan skdl has as yet inulled, js a fact as well 
ascertahy'd any in the woiUi. 

r At Macaft tfio tyvo Hons that piinci[)ally occupied Mr. Bennett’s 
leBture hours were the public miibenm of laie animals, fossiK, 
weapons, &c. Stc;., collected at the.gencial expense of the J'hig- 
lislriresidents, and the aviaiy in tlie piivate gnidens of one of our 
COimtrymen, a venerable gejithum^in ot the name of Beale, W'ho had 
spent ticirty yeais,in this distant leghai, and spaied no cost to 
‘ assembler vast population of Cluncse, Javanese, and Indian biids, 
whicli appeared ttf occupy the whole alteii|ion of a considerable 
establishincjiit of servants, and* to be ’vcpt altogether in a style that 
w'OuUl have ilonc honour to tiie taste and muniHcence of any sovc- 
leign prince in tlie w'bild. The lecent change in the afl'aiis of the 
Jvast Jsiidia Company must, as Mr. Bennett regiets to obseive, put 
an end ere long to the English Museum —nor is it likely that, under 
' tiny futme ciiciimstances, an individiial resident w'lll be found 
eirtiei^jsposcd or enabled to lival the useful and jciegant collec¬ 
tion of illr.-B<fale.^ ()yr‘author gives two jimiisiiig chapteis to 

* this old gentleman’s aviaiy : w'e mnst be contented with ex¬ 
tracting a singlcp^j^hcimen of them—he is talking of the mandarin 
duck :— 

^ K drake was stolen one night, with ^ome other birds, from Mr. 
_Beale’s aviary ;fthe beautiful intile was alone taken; the poor duck. 
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in spite of her quacks during the distieiang bc^iJ, wjlk left belunl. 
The morning follovriog the loss of hei^tpband tne feibale was seSn 
in a most disconsolate condition: brooding i i secret {sorrow, she re^' 
mained in a retired part of the'/iviaf^f, pondering over the seTer^loss 
she had just sustain^. ^ ‘ # * 

* Whilst she was thus delivering ner souk So^grief, a gay, nrim 
drake, wh<» had not long before lost his own dear dodk, which had Seen 
accidentally killed, ^trimmed his beautiful^ feathers, s^d, appearing 
quite handsome, pitying thp forlorn condition pf the bereaved, wad* 
died td!far(krher ; afid, after devoting much of Ifis time and^ all hia 
attention to the unfortunate female, he offered Ker hi8«protectio%t||n4 
made a thousand pr(?mises to treat her with^more kindness and at¬ 
tention than hpr dear, lost drake. She, however, refused all Ids 
offeis, having made, in audible quacks, a solemn vow to Ihre and dw 
a widow, if hCr mate did not return. From t!ie day she met with her 
loss, she neglected her usual avocations; her plumagp became ragged 
and dirty; she forsook her food and usual scen^ of delight. 

‘ Some time had elapsed, when a person, accidentally passing a hut# 
overheard some Chinese of the lower class conversing together. *0116 
said, “It would be a pity to kill so handsome a bird.’* “ How, then,** 
said another, can wa dispose of it T* The hut wtfis notdd, as it WC3 
immediately suspected that the lost mamlarin was the subject of 
conversation. A servant was sent, andygaiter some trouble, recovered 
the lung-lost drake by paying four dollars for hiini**fib was thea 
brought ba <. to the aviary in one of the usual cane c&ges.« 

‘As soon as the bird lecoguized the,aviary, he expressed his Joy 
by quacking vehemently and flapping^’his wings. An interval of 
three weeks had elapsed since he was talftn avvay by force; but 
when the forlorn duck heard the note of her lost husband, she quaeked, 
even to screwing, with ecstacy, and fUw as far as she cpuld in the 
aviaty to greet him on his restorailiori. Being let oift from tife cag^ 
the drake immcdiat|;ly entered the aviary—the lmfortun 4 ilA. 4 i 0 uple 
were again united: they quacked, crossed nec]^, bathed t^ffther, 
and tlien are supposedUo have related all their mutual hopetdiHid fears 
during the long separation. * * • 

‘ One word more on the unfortunate,widowfr, who kindly offered 
consolation to the duck fS^hen overwhelmed with grief. She in a 
must ungrateful manner informed her drake of the impudedt and 
gallant proposal? made to her during his absence;—it merely 

supposition that she did so ; buf at all ’events the result wasy that thri 
recovered drake attacked the other the day subsequent to hiaiUtufn, 
pecked his eyes but, and indicted on him so many other•tnjunes as to 
occasion his death iif a feV days. Thus did this unfortunate drake 
meet with a premature and violent death for his ^XH^ness and atten¬ 
tion to a disconsolate lady. It may perh 'p.sibe correctly written on a 
tablet ojfer his grave-—“ A victim to conjugal Ji4elily." ^ . 

Since W'e are on the ebaf^ter of J^ucks, we may yotice here onr 
author’s diverting account of ducjji-buats at Whampba an^A 

•VOL. LUi. rfo. cv. c eisev^li^ 
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elsewhere ,10 l^e Wgh^urhcod alp Canton* As is known, 
ti]fe owners^ ifn^ tneir fai|iilfes inhabit the qpper part^of these 
•vesseUitwhile tleirinnujii^able ^(^ks^of feathered creatures are 
ie 4 !C#Riodateiihin the hol^. Mr.-Ji^nett was fortunate enough tO 
idiftpect some of diem ju^'aflec theiriceiiarvesf had been gathered, 
'illwh Is the seasdii^''af jOjr for the broad-bills, es they are then at 
fSMhty to fatteiT'Updtt'the 14 ch gleanings of the paddy-fi 6 lds. 

* On the arrifVal of the boat at the spot considered proper for feed- 
the i^acking trjjbeva Signal of a whistle causes ths d;(^k tawsddle 
*^'feglilar order from» th^ domicil /3 across the board placed for their 
^Cmmtidation* Whert^ft is considered that they havk- gorged suffi- 
tUy, another signal is made: immediately upon hearing it, they 
Vffbgregat^ and re-enter the boat. The first duckfthat enters is 
•fjSWarded with some paddy, the last is w’’.ipped ; sothat^t is ludicrous 
see the last birds (knowing by sad experience the fate that awaits 
' fhem) making efforts en masse to fly over the hack of the others, to 
escape the chastisement inflicted upon the ultimate duck.*—\ol. ii. 

1 . , < , 1 . ' every Uay at 

Mr. Bennett had the good luck to 

. Canton to Macao,in conipany ;vi' ' ,4t',„uoh use is made • 
:r pnentalist, .then chief superintendent ^, j tvonl.MB 
• jneiia Com^^any’s establisVjjent; and he » .lou/s of tht Jr 
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the doctor’s mess, and was orf mtimate terms ^iUymost of tthe 
passenge^«*-bul inore especially—#hEli, indle(l|'«will surprieo 
none who have observed th^ manners of^arjmalfe—jjvith a child Ojqu 
board, whom it attended alm^t like a nurse. Ungka liked j^very 
thing in the way of seating find drinV^i pas^s current dmong 

men—except only^wine j but if he ^ad fmy n^i^lf for tobacco, 
Bennett does not mention it. Some fsw ycaira ago, boweVefi^.ai 
captain in the Company's naval service brought to this city aM 
animal of ^e hjeliejye) the very^ same species, who not only toedlii 
siiutif liabit^ly, bi)t indulged liiipself w'ltb a pipe or two every daji 
after dinner, filing ,the bowl for himself, nmd even lighting it 
knowingly. This little gentleman, too, was quite free from Um 
M ahometan pfrjudicc against the juice of the grape. ^ frien4o£ 
ouis visiting, him the iiist week after his*arrival in Cheapsidsy^* 
found him in the act of finishing his mutton chop and potatoef| 
aii<i about t(> begin his usual pipe, with the accompaniment of 
some Madeira negus. He was sold for the^igli price of 500f«j^ 
bi'^ineara son^ Chm *' ds. ^ • 

said, “ It Avoulcl be a piij 'Monkevs now in,the Zoological Gardena 
said another, ** can we disp' |%ission for stfuff affords much 
immediately suspected ♦' ’I'hcy seen^ to rub it zealously into 
conversation.^ A set ms \vcll da tliew nostrilu,, and^after some 
the Iong-los^r*Jrake h sneezing and snorting, to narcotic 

bro*"^ * afJun weed, with the calm couteutitfeut of an 

old-fashioli* i philosopher. 


Aii r. II .—Corrospondanvp dt^ViciorjJ/rirquemont, avec sa FamUle 
pI plusicurs dp srs Jmis, ^Mudant son Voyaige ddn^VIf^dOf 
18'28-183‘i. ^2^^)ls. 1833. • • 

The aatue tronulatcd. 2 vols. London. 183,4. ^ 

Ik/f JACQUJ'iMttNT w^s, we ^understand, the son ^orn in 
1801) of ail apotheeaiy in Paris, who, having shown con* 
siderablc aptitude for what is called natural*knowledge, was, on 
the irconiinendation of jfaroii Cuvier, appointed by the adjniniv* 
tration of the 4oench Jardiii des Plantes to travel into Central 
India for the {iiirpose of iavestigating its iiatiiial hisTOry, and 
collecting specimens of zoology, botmiy, miticralogy, Sec. J^Cjing 
this mission, wliich extended from August, 1828, when Ife sailed 
from Brest, to Septwiibcn, 1829, when helandt’d at Calcu^a, and 
thence to J^ecember 1832, when he di»>d at B*’-%?^ay, he wrote a 
seiies of letters to his family and fjiends,*w'hicli tliey have rather 
indiscreetly published, and which have bomi, we*are iufornMd,^ 
received with more approbf<liou th^ii we can think^theui —in any 
rcftpcd —ciititled to.. 
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• It ii sing^ar Wugh that aboVt the lime whcia Mr. Burnea 
vna employed in His travels !u Central Asia, g( which wte gave an 
.accou^b ourSlast Nutofer, M: Ihewemont should be traversing 
barbC bf the sime region, anif mat Jthbresulte of their respective 
faboufh should h% prodifCA Alpibst Sinhiltan^sly. It is impos- 
me, however, tp ‘linagW a stronger contrast than these works 

^Abit; and we^can boldV and conscientiously pronouflee that, in 

Iverv bMf one, the comparison is in favour of our country- 

» .! '. . . tViMH it^p Rurncsi 
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iMti. J»EBdetaoii^is;»we admit, ^ livelier writer 
the epistolary form-,-the variety of persons to wl 

aodreSsed—and a very loose versatility of topics* are r.aturaliy 

t i^re amusing than the orderly and accurate style of narrative 
iy>loyed,by Mr. Burnes; but in all other respects—in all the 
d»and valuable qualities which inspire esteem foe the rnan or 
ifidence in the traveller—he is infinitely superior to las trench 

Jacquetfiont is, indeed, the personification, the beau ideal, 
of a •literary coxcomb of ,the modern French of 

having some acquaintance (we, as yet, possess no me . s,i,aiteTii'5 
.how mncA)* with cthe inferior sciences, and a 'jw, ^ & • 

of popular Jiteratuie, lii» letters are in geneia. livti, , 

lainmg enqusLh, bttt distigifted by such frequent yamt^^ alffiieir 
And impietyri^ would, m our opinion, co interbalain^ p 

* .1 . . ^ . _4 - 4 I... . At it 
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literary nlkrit, were that ten limes greater than in tact il j 
mi^lj, however, of*what is blaiueable in the work we must, 
severely censure Jacqupmont personally ; he wrote in conhue.. 
to his nearest reliftives, and perhaps did not intend that Ins letters 
should ever be made pubiic—at Ifast he is not responsible tor 
tlieir piAhticatioH; but vve^ confess that it adds considerably to 
'tile.leaiwt. and aluirn which we aheady felt,as to the state of 
morifl^leeling in Fr^ince, to find that a taiiiily, which seems olliei- 
wise amiable and respectable, shquid, fos- the sake of either 
notoriety 01 ^ profit, have betrayed to the public the confidential 
letters, in which this .'giddy *young man not only takes unwarrant¬ 
able liberties with the characters of gentlemen—and, what is 
infinitely worse, of Zodies—into whose society he w|s admitted, but 
exhibits- himself as having lived a p’ofessed atheist and died with 
no.njfqe 'seu«e or hope of an in?mortal croul than one of the baboons 

of fcis oVn zpological collection, 

We dare say that, if* the Irulli could. be known, it would turn 
out that this pi‘ 0 ^''^sion of adieirm was mere swagger. We have 
always doubted Whether there could be such a thing as a sane 
ath'>ist but a* naiurrlist-atheist would assuredly be a monster, 
% there be any one stlidy more than ano'her which teaches that 
‘ Arguit, in/ul»ro, J.oh in se, raaehina mentero,’“ 

• it 
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it is that of the inrchUnism ofinature; and J^ctfuemont’s atheiBii] 
was probably^ like his inciedulity fn Several oth^topics, eil^ei 
utter thoughtlessness, or (\vhidl|'isvpiore4ikely) the«iily affectal^oiii 
of passing for an esprit fortl, Vox this reason, and f^r more serious 
considerations sugg|;sted fay early Ui? we |i|fall say no more 
on this part of the character vHiiclf himself, 

which his family have had the lamentame in4f84|^$ion to publish. 
We shall have but too much room for censuV^' cm ofTenstvii 
topics; but before' we arrive at them we have two or t^e obsei** 
vations*^i||||||(Cfbn file preliminary part of th*e work. *, 

It appeaifTiom the preface to the translation, (for tlie origind 
edition docs not condescend to give us one syllable of ejtpfanilQ 
tion relative oither to Jacquemont or his mission,) that in Jun^ 
1828, Jacquemont came London to^make some" prepaVlh 
toiy airangcments for his expedition. The translator taxes the 
Firncli editor with something like ingratitude for* not having ac¬ 
knowledged the civilities and assistance wlrich Jacquemont re« 
ceiveil on this occasion from some individuals in London ^ bu^ 
wc are not quite sure that the French editor has not, in this single 
instance, acted with discretion. The chief assistance tiiat Jacque- 
inont received m London was a packet of letters of rejcommenda-' 
^'’ll to snndiy pe, ons of cousideiatiqji *in India, and seeing (as 
oi.r leaders ’>jH b^'-aud-by) how' very iinplcasau'ti^pii^ii to those 
of v1a>V'i hc means to speak most civilly-—must be Jacq|liemont*s 
indelicate levelations ot their social and doniestie lifo, iho French 
editor may have thought that he confeired a favour on the gif^rs 
of those letteis in not making tliem publitly le^ponsible for their 
icsult. /f'e honestly confess we ncvershoiildhavcforgivenuur- 
seZeev if we had had the misfditune have introduced Jacque- 
niont to any omc of the Iq^Iics “bf whose names*hc ina%9s SUdJi 
familiar, and w'C think indelicate use. 

The tianshitoi next lepioacites the Couit^of Dircctoss—the 
* Merchant-Kings’ irt be snqeiingl^—the ‘ Vieilles Pq^mqneSf oa 
Jacquemont insolently calls them, of Leadenhall-street—with 
some illiberal leluctancer—some ‘ fasfSdious •delays’—to give M. 
Jacquemont the neccssaiy peimission to travel in their* terri- 
toiies. Now, when we recollect some foimer Fiench missions, 
whicii, ns is now avowedf rtoaked aggressive project^ against 
onr Indian empnc, under '^icientifi'* and diplomatic*prete mj e r — 
when it i-, notcAioiis that the most powtwful of the .motive^n^nces, 
Runjeet Sing, has %ctudlly French officers Tn his service who 
have disciplined his troops in ‘Kui»)peaii even to the 

degree of receiving the vvoid of cordmaiid in Frmch —we should 
have tl}pught the Court of Directors highly blnn%ablc if tbeyi 
had, without some previous inquipr, openea India to this new 

ftiission^' 




mission. The J4lq^y howe^^r, scA far fiom Item? vexatiou«», or 
evjptt * fastidio^’rau5*t ha^^ 6ceu woiiderftilly.s/torf, toftJacque- 
^mont’s whole stay* m ^ttgland was less thail three weeks. His 
Special patFOn^hrst annouhced»hi8 mission to the Asiatic Society 
on tfte 19th Juil^i; the pferimssion of Uie Diflcctois is tilted the 
fiStfa June; and the iqcommeriUaUoD of Jacquemonh as a member 
of the Asiatic Society, fby one of whom this complainit seems to 
ht made,) did not take place till the 28th June,—sou that the iuidy 
consent of the ‘ VieUlfs Permqves was gianted withi n a jjMrtb k alti 1 
the Jirst steps, and three days before the neti steps^liiWir by his 
iealoiis fiiends in the Asiatic Society e^ shal^ see, ^b\-and 
iy, that Jacquemout kbused tlic indulgence thus, wc will Sd>, 
Teadilv atlorded him , and the i'ourt of Diico^ois, 111 »t( ul ol 
**2)Oiug the olyects ot ii^moach, ims'ht, uilh moie it ison, complain 
tliose (wnoever these wtic—lor that docs not appt u) who o 
mconsiderately letoiurnended a peison ot wliointluy s(cm to lu\e 
Jknown nothin.**, and whose mdiscicUon-—if he it IK tlit tinlh— 
Biigh|:, on nioie than one occasion, h ive pioduccd vt^iy dtploi iblt 


consequences. 

Bofoie we aiiiyc with M. «lacqiKmont it (alcutti, we must 
notice a i ui^ious in< ideiit that look pi ic< on his passigt out Soon 
after they Icitd left llu Cqaeoi (lood Hope, tlu I lencli biig-ol 
wai, the ,*iu which he was i pissr iigci, f< 11 m nMth ^ Eng¬ 
lish mr M » ♦ ' h—alu 1 tlie‘,ti mu 1 had haiKu tb( m 

«i» \ hith y\as hcaid ana known to be Liialish—fshc must 

therefore have been so clo'^t that tvci> si unan must have seen she 
was a Rierchantnun)—into wlntli vcs^si 1 , wc s i\, the. captain of the 
FreUcli man-oi-wai, 111 a paioxvsni ol ttiioi, Intd Ins whole Inond- 
side of rtvnd and gfopt ^—and so ut 11 wtie the ships, that 
Jaciquemont sa^s i,he bioidside was hi d «t the moment that they 
thoUg^iFi, me stiangei was about to boaid them . 

'I lust seems to us one ol the most w mton md unpistihiblc 
attemjfts at wholes lie muuhi ihitwi it\<i fc Vd of butoiii louieis 
will be aiiMoiis to know whit damage was dom how manv 
innocent Ines wm lost by tFiis atrocious discharuc of' lound and 
grape’ at so shoii a distance W c aic Inppv to infoim the m ih it 
only one spar and one sail were so much as touched; and but 
one niaiv was wounded —a wondeiful escape—but moie wou- 
defxiu still, when it is added ih it the* one suttcicr w is a tiemh 



\ 

* Such n Juqmm < s own stou But wt in asuuiol, is tlub shut is pausing 
thratigli the prt<is b^j»gmlkm in uuntli irr vid fiom Ind i that the bhmt. ol this 
affiiit leuted not md id sol !>, I it chufli with Tacqueinoiit hinsdt who voluiilitred 
to a*”* as iatei[ ret(^, hut un ickily inisundt tstood and misripuitid the nubnit of the 
Eoglibh cuptiin lut this, il tiui, would be nq j istihc. itioii oi the French tom 
Buuidaat, who shou.d rather lust btlit\..d hiu own cits than Jaeqaemont s eais 

sailoi. 
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sailor, woiinded oo board their^wn ship, in nrkr c0ot 

and weH-tdirected broadside! Aith^gli we al’^uy^Uling*to 
to the 8ul>ject of’Jacquemont^s impiety* we caiiti^t* TeA^atn 
extracting'the q^pinsistent eoticlusion ^ this rensarkable stqiy^ 
which we sincerelyJhope jp wot cKar*t|;teristic Frertch^diivy 

in general. The wounded ip#^ wwf sp^badly hOrt that 
tion the aim b^bcame neces^^t and Ilk life was m dangei^me 
rest Jacquein^nt sliall tell in his own words. \ 

* T^l^iest, wholn we have on board, of course availed himself ^ 

our ssinlMspiiTated^arra Yesterday, to go and puzzle him with sail}* 
tary thoughts on life and death. But, being informed of what pfi 
going oft by M. de Melay, who had seert’^s ^’everepce going on 
towards the hospital door, 1 went immediately, and caught him in 
very fact of frightening; the poor devil. He understood direet^ 
and sheered * 0 ( 1 ' as soon act he perceived me, 1 have advised liikt 
wounded man’s friends not to quit his bedside, but to keep the ctti^ 
as they call him, at a distance ; if he insists, the^ will receive hkll 
with a good broadside of slang.’—voi. i. p. 66. '!..v i ^ 

This M. de Melay v’' the royal governor of Pondicherry t 
Jacqucinont also \va^ «... uoard iq^ an ofipcial capacity ; and bol^ 
held appointments under a sove .,igu who then bore* the title of 
Most Christian King —and who at Icaat was a Chrktian King i 
The whole afl'air is in perfect consistence! Their, broadside wouitds 
their own man, and their public functionaries iiistljlfmejdisciplin'jer 
of the ship and the'icligion of the state! But it is time to turn 
our attention more directly to Jacqueinont himself. ^ 

It is said by one of our essayists that, ^f you wish to discover 
man’s character, you should try to get him to talk of himself, be*i 
cause you piay generally conijiude lliat he is really the very reverse 
of whatever he may represent Iwinseif to be. This is htqngll)^ tfue 
of Jacqueinont, ft^' n forc^. de se preconiser as4he inost_ niq dest*y 
the best natured—the politest and most fa^'inatiiig ^ niSfllcind, 
he convinces }oii was one of the most inqMident, dbuceited, 

ill-bred, and tiresome coxctnnbs that ever iriHicted fheir imperti" 
nence on society. Let us prove our :sssortioii out of his own mouthi 

We will begin with li*is debbt in Calcutta • 

* The company was assembled in Lady William Bentinck’s drtwilig..^ 
room. 1 was once more her chevalier^ and sat next to her at dmner, thaift 
being of course the place of honour, jj^very thing around wais royal 
and Asiatic: tJie dinner completely French and exquisite^ IfefiaoUs 
wines, served in mqflm^atjon, as in France, but, by tall' ser^ants«vjth 
long beards, in white gowns, with turbans of scarlet and gokl. , Lord 
William asked me to take wine, a con'ipliment vvht^li I immediately re¬ 
turned, by begging the honour of taking \fine with my^ fair neighbour, 
who Was conversing with me on a variety*of agrfcstble topieSt 
offered to act as my cicerbne. Tp give our appe^tes time to revive 

f0t 
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Ci^tt^^oniance de Vhhr Jadbuefumi, 

tot the s^nd ciwrse, an excellent Gersian orcbe«cray led by an 
Italiani perfonredVereral of Ihe dnest eyznpbonies} of Mozart and 
Resnnit and iit a most perf j;t Cnan^r. The distance from «hich the 
^aoond proceeded* tBe unreltain li|mt^|IV^eriDg between the columns 
of the nelghboi^ng room, the bnlliaA^ pf the lights with which tha 
tajvle'tvas illuminS^d, the.liS^futy of |he fAiit whieh coveied it in pio- 
fu^on, and the perfume firom t1i4 dowers by which^its pyrmids were 


le music 
a atupid 


decorated, and perhaps also the champaigne, made me ft|d|hc 
a|iaiirable. / experienced u sort of intoxication^ but it was ti 
iaUntication. 1 chatted ridth Lady William in Fbench ojt ai^Utera- 
ture* painting, and.raCrsic, while 1 answered, in 
i^echt the queftions iput bj^her husband concemingj the' internal 
politics of France, I di^ nwavoid showing, in ftiy opinions,‘all that 
] 4 (l%ht excite disapprobation, employing, however, to pxpress it, the 
akpsf modestformSf which a lad of sixteen in England considers liini- 
aaif entitled to dispense < 5 i'ith.’ [What impudent dogs these English 
ife !1 ‘ Returnin|f to Lady William’s drawing-room to take codec, of 

which I dra7ik Jiw or eix cups without perccivhig (t, I found tnyself 
complimented h^^cerg §ne enough to turn my head. You u ,11 imagine 
wat I^id not fail to engage the physician, who is still young, in con- 
Tersation, on the novelUes in physiology ; for 

the general esnversation, of speaking on s V/aJcuUa, we must 
ftwn profession of naSuralist, and I wished to passage out- Soou 

before the hoiir of departure.’-j-vol. i. pp. 9' tlic I'lench brig-ot- 

_ - , *■ . . - *cll in nvith an liiig- 

Can there be a |nore perfect picture of t bad haiitfi fuem 

ind assurance of an impudent and vulgar ^ ,* f /.i, 

'Zr»ytvne kito good rompany,',pnd painfully labouring to appear at 
easel The immediate Return of Lord William’s compliment by 
asking Lady William to take wine—the intoxication produced by 
sucti unusual phenomena on ^^diniierf table as iigiits, frujts, tlowers, 
an(f chajjpftigiie-r-the cliatthig in -E'rench to Lady William on art 
aji 8 “~ 6 m^s «r/—<,n literature, painliiig, and ,music—which we 
aup^tJle are not arts—the set speeches in English to her husband— 
the fine ^ six cups o?cofi’ee drunk without gnawing what he did— 
the being cofhpiimented thereifpou by cvei) body to a degree to 
turn HIS head; and tii^aliy the crowning the \ihoIe by cnteitaining 
the mixed and admiring audience of ladies and gentlemen by a 
physwUgieal discussion with the doctor, for the ptirpqise of * showing 
XimseJf in character,' arc all traits 9 / the highest comic. The 
last ^ii r pailicular, is almost equj^l to th*'t other ingenious saranf, 
M. Tlidmas fJiafoirus, iTnniortalized by Molierc, who, wishing ^ to 
show himhclfhi charvntcri fo Mademoiselle Anqelique, invites her 
and her friends to a physiological discussion—‘ a venir voir I'un de 
ces jours, pour vo^‘s divei tir, la dissection d'unc femme sur quoi je 
dois raisoniier! ’’ 

Oiir next extract, however, must cxcjte, more serious feelings, 

' and 
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^and will tenipei out ankuemenj at liis folly witk some^ing ap^^ 
proaching to dtsgusc at his effrontery.* Scfore ] loduce it, we* 
think It proper to pieniise^ that l^dy ^lliam BdJ;itinok is not 
inoie distinguished for her h^^^ntnk an? personal* accomplish* 
nients, than foi her and eitemplary moial coi^ct iii aLMbe 
lelations of life W^oue this pitehni4aa/j^ tribiite^o an amial;^ 
lady, vhose^^me vie should not have ^ep Induced by any eon- 
sidciation l^llpve quoted, if it had not been already obtruded CHI 
all Euiope*% this publication, and if the anecdotes in which she 
IS menti 4 |Miy||p|[d»notsbeen*eateu»ively cpcalated in our own pe* 
nodical li^RStuie, without that C€n<>u|te/^f Jarqtiempnt’s ingiati* 
tudc aiiih mpcitinence which they so rie1|^ ^leserve, 

‘ Lady Williaip Bentinck is lehgious, or tcUftpr endeatouis to heso,^ 
—^vol 1 p 99 * ' 

‘ Foi a wetk*I was ovei whelmed with attentJftns [at the Governor- 
Gtncials (.oiintiy house] There tom ?to Lady TViUiqm foi any ona 
but ME I ‘spent sfveral long days with her’^dto-^-tite—^haitmy 
about God —she fo)^ 1 against —of Morart—Rossini—jhdntiog—Ma- 
dam( ck Stael „ of hanpiness and misery, and of lovp in refeience to 
Jiiqucnioiit also ' \MKh require, if not intimacy, at least a 

In Id ai.iioiiitiiient, iin. •• P’ esperiaa milk part of 

* ‘ lous and strict 
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110 could have penned such a %assaee 
II ni uiv. uiosi cciiij Kiitiai pm ate leatei '—is^ijreie a intnefr ^ 
hinopt, except a litiuhniui, who ssoiild^ have sanctioned the 
publication of such a letLi Injiii a teccntly deceased son / An¬ 
other passage, though not so llij^iant, is to oui feeling—and, must 
be, we have rfo doubt, to that ot l.a(f^ William (^entiiicl^stilt 
iiioie offensne, )Oi he wonici h ivt us belli ve that these alleged 


onwei 


discussions /oi aniT aqninsf (jon’ lia«l a sciious effect 
laiivship’s iniiid * • 

‘ I, sn\s he, ‘ im no f*i hei attempt to con\rit*ine, whiJsit 

she, I itall} U 11 IS not rpjitt so sutc of the tiutli of her doetnne as 
she w IS beloic ib’ i j •Ss * * 

We shall see, as wc piotccd, so many pioofs of the mendacious 
vinity of the ni lit, that wc cannot help doubting e\cti his most 
oidinar^ statements, but aneeffotes so iiiconsistciit as the Iwe- 
going witli the chaiaetei of Ktigiisbwonan, and biost 
eially with that cjT l^idy William IJeiiliiie’., v\e reject ai oilte, on 
the inteiiial evidence,'•as w’iill as on the geneial chai ictei id the 
witness. • •* 

There are some other lathes treated witlr; il it lej^iossible, still 

^ This A our own vernon—tin tr^iisUt r having as weTh lU hereafter more fully 
show, mistakei. Ihu and leietaloihci i Itomahi^jiassages I 

}?> eater 



greater imp^^rtSniiKc, and the pauages, if quoted, would give ouf 
readers a stiH^wolrse opiAoJof Jacquemoiit, but \\k rffiam fiom 
doing so^heotiusi unniUtng to idViv^ oi prolong the paui 

which they add then rurtids. mu-it haic felt, at finding then names 
4|o cruelly, aiiflL vie camhavc no dhul|^, so qpuselessly insulted by 
the visions of sudi increditdi^vaiAty lie dops not, indeed, dare 
to impute any positive levity cd conduct, but if must be veiy inoi 
.fifying lo Knghsh woimm to find then unsuspecting good-iiatuie 
and innocent uibanity lo a stiangei,—introdifced to them by then 
husbands and fatlieis,—mistake n bv the disifUstiu^ lum- 

sclf anil tiumpeted to the world as having sotni o( a inoi« 
sentinii utal and tender dbaiadti Hut it enteitaineJ—vdiiiii 


'tve do not—the slightest doubt of the fnlsphnod^oi all suili ui 
siiHi itiofis, It would be Hiiiovid, by observing tint M Jaiqiu- 
mout was, oi afietttd to bi, iindir a sniiilar dtlusibu with Mi. uii 
to eveiy man vhom he hajipcned to meet A li w sjui imi u> «»1 
this jldmiraj^f* Cihhlon will amuse oui ic idc.s and unhk tli» lu 
lo toim their own opinion—if it be not ahtadv setihil ot llu lu- 
gemou’' and ingenuous aiiv.hi>i, and it i» in 't^tialMi .tn woiIIm 
of adniii Uiou, that it was U'ji unnK in ti jiolisiud cm It of 
'Calcutta, and liudii the blight and i n nmng iidlutiuis of 
Laciv \V ,oi 1 i(l> <i fn^Mis*' I* , that Ik was thus astonishmglv 
succcislu*. ajifs' Utiaclion w IS not fashion, but fasdnation —it 
wabcqt^dlv powciful ovti both si \ts and in all situiUons 'Fluie 
Vvas no dti^ ni, Ins inagni^tisin—and in the camp oi the ton id 
dcsiit, OI till liu^ot llu ‘iicwv Alp —m tin qnutusof tljc Lnsign, 
or in the palac^ oi the 11 ij di, wc inu! hnn cxncising tin sain^ 
oiuniputent powti. In this uspcct .1 uquemont’s woik is a ical 
ciiiiosilv and wc think it w ght to Vxliibit it some lenigth the mo^t 
•tirauPWons pmliait oi piisond*\mi^ wliuli lias, cvet bun pio- 
' Ijjja faiji mil Cits « 

‘Al^innuns mhuh Ilmi h ft nit n i, ni d Invi not in uk stiff, 
as it is j[i ill ips \jK li lit 111 ilj V ith^lu r /►-.‘•sh o( lilt c nnuioti 1 1 iss, 
Jiave had the good i uluni ph > ^ I nut sjokcii <t all tlnn^s to 

tin hcsttifniv tl ilit# , inln tliout ifltctiiion ♦Some, pc i h tps, Ii iv t 
liked me [i» it aim J on th it an omit ^tdl liavi shown me 
protli^ni'\ iltiiitiiii \(iv stluom, I think, has a linichinan had 
such extensu* ltd uiniidul/y u/i uitiKouise with the Knglish 

Jm^jigcvstli U ] I t w ih I niijitrif ttii/ Ittfli —I sj oke like a riemh 
n Mf Tiitv wcu >1/ ph in<t v tlh naj Uant o/ pn h n^ion, my 

yinuni^ snujif* du-, tnd ny unaff did matnut'^ Mvaiademif dignitv 
iioindaniflon h is hn ii ol no i sc to nn an> niSie than my ofiicial title 

1 u 11 111 ml ^^1 I ill I I ii ill n Ittl is iiitUKliu(.s tint oi his own / oy/ivA ai i 
dnisui jii I vs. wimli sh ws h in t * h i i iitu auitli 114 I iit utcor.ittl> skilltd in in 
liii(.iiig( I Inl i*iv I h liuiUa in the I ittd ‘»tdlv.s ot 1 and 

u{Iu.*^ul, wliLn ly iniicd 111 i iK i li, beth tovpitak and witte Kuglwh—wttJi whit 
jUHUoipur L idvii, will SLt at I it 
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^from Paris, and ho MorasTv ce^prevent me pom sayiin^^ that ti ti 
on my <mn^ ” nm an ount [pom eta Uiat every one 

has been 60 kind and 4 o*rp»table. Wheftvir I 'wtut, pay ill 

ready niontv, by ffiving' soma interest anif & little 4veibity to the 
tiTesomo monotony of E igli|h ilile]*, talking, in —whenever I 

thought tbt folks fit fb taste^that aileasme so little Ufionn among tht 
Enghbh’~vol. 1 . p. M J 

1 Ills—Mr one who is obliged to make an efloil to shake oft even 
foi a moment his natuial mudefty —^is pietty wlU. We may by>and<^' 
by say -«i two oiv the seveie judgiji.ent against hiiglisli 

inmncrs \v->> which hi thinks it i ecessai^ to contrast and oet oft 
till superior flsunaWoH oi his outi: m^prtseiit, we shall lonfine 
ouisiKts to specimens of his ^ ynimiic \imjdictfy and * want oj 
jmfdisnnJ * 

I 1 iiou not* h( siv*i, ‘ hd^i it is tint i insfftre smh confidence m 
tl f t i't[h [till flnohvli SOCK tv at (. alcuttaj Ihat^thcy opoi their 
ft }l\ ft Ml upon pymts iliouL wliu.h they au a^aid to speak to each 
otlui alt 1 \i ais ( 1 a( qii uutdiitt —p So 
Vud li. nil —‘S • 


it 


Jit English li Of/ ny uJm 11 st mbh9 %(hal we call soeo/y, 
iiul ait ill lost i iii\t ilh (Uslitutc ot til it latiIity*uhitU wt leain iir 
It of tilkii’’ gi u 1 ilU unit noi lungs,*'ll d without diilness on 
lo I sul>]ut^ Wttlushuc in unrtlt.n t ad antiu^wii tlitm, 
wluu w( i III 1( id lilt u *o I soiruwliit mill cofrrisal on, the 
il |ett ot w'u Ij SI ill it-iUiv liuiilin to allow us ly aduahij to take 

tfi } f f/ti/ y/i tl III it, ml to ui it 1 s tom ]t is t i this artiti|c 

tliitlowi nio>'toi iiiy uui in wliat tniy c ili then sccic/?/’—p 2Sl. 

1 lilt is, tlu iililiii ol hiMiii, ill thotilk tohniiscli—a piactice 
whuli iloi t> i^it u‘«uili\ piodiiii, sueli ^?jloiiishiiig success tn wtiefi^ 
Hi pioci* u * *'*»», 

‘ \ ll M hnilll llJS 11 III 1 C ltd fl lllt\ in ^ntf pri 

I’lj lishu ill liiiiil 111} th II iiotlui J II rli'-hn^n They arcMlikc 

loins SI ml Ills tk tl \\1 li I j 1 { I ll othti Wv iie dftididJy 
inui imiibit ti 111 tlu V —► (**'nion ifhitioi iti mil ^stc that rdt 
ah) III II ilh aiii/llynj lu i iiAf i i u w ^li my lyannii —p 102 

But such IS his tvtMiiK iiul nhstiiiift modi ly, tint cighlceii 
inoiilhs ixpciicyic did not ciitiitl) cidi.litcii li n n to tin exact 
souici ot all this lastiii itioii Ol the Jml ot com « he c in have 
no doubt, but he is not cjiiit* so i h ,i as lo the crfusc , “ ^ ^ » 

* J am not yif^ lif wiitcs f oni tlu IJm ins i in Isjl, ‘ unutonitd 
to the (itlni(l»n nhi h T tutti^ oiei 11 I iijtish ts effects 

often dstomsii nil' p J U ^ 

In anolhci pissdc he gi'C'- “s a kind pf aiilliAu ti< al nuasuit 
of Ins ^wu good cjiidiliis In stitiiig to ii^ inolh i the naiiow*^ 
mss of his allowance ol (0)0 liaiics pet aiiiiiini, h*» adds,— 

‘ 1 fstinmte 
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but according to mt own> 
I should 


* I estimate mysel/ not according fc mom ,. 

personal ^oodyanat^tnioMehTjei^ities.' By the vulgar meth<i|d, 
require a(,iedsV 150,000 fmnce per annum to .maintain tne position 
'which I occupy with n>f ?000 franca* and should still probably remain 
beneath it/—ISl. * % * * 

^Dr«.in other wbrds, the * p«ur|Otiai g!ood aad%ti»iable qualities’ of 
Monsieur Victor JaCqueiuont are to those of ordinary men in the 
pioportion of rather more than 150 to 6 . This* lioiHrever, must 

'’only be understood as of the relative merits of^Jacquemont and an 
Snglishman. \¥ith«a Frenchman* the •didetonce^iiligugbLgreat, is 
not so enormous: , > j-M,. 

• * If a thousand of mv^W^irymen were to ct>me ibto this countiy 

tvith double or triple what I brought, they could not urobably succeed 
ifr^getting into even tolerable society; by a peculiar favour I 

• have obtained a dispensation from riches, and my relative poverty 
' -has only added to the gratification of my amour propre.^ —p. 16S. 

That is—to any Ejiglishinan 1 stand in point of personal merit 
at 150 to 6,-^0 all ordinary Frenchman at about ‘2 or / to 1 — 
but enej^renchman in a thousand might, perhaps, be equally suc- 
C(i|iMllililnd what places the truth of these calculations beyond 
'^ifobubt is, that At is the English themselves—arrogant and selfish 
as, on all other occasions, they are—who assign to M. Victor 
Jacquemqiit this exalted p?ace in the scale of human nature. 

Nor,,auer“fie has left tlie artificial order of socie.! men 

may be 8 stima*ed by money, does he find that he is at all depre- 
? c^?tcd ; die is, if *ve may venture to pursue his own allusion, a 
hind of Spanish dollqj*, which is current all the woihl over. lie 


writes—* 

Encamped at Moneah. —‘J have tlie happiness to please every dis- 
tiifgui^apersot; that I haroimiel' 

. 'Encamped at fjh^nipvt .—‘ Welcometh as I everywnere am, though 
vanittr atranger, because I always bring the'most honourable re- 
OomnWiiAdations, 7 mi soon after caressed for my ®**^‘^* sake.' 

FroHat.Ddtii. —‘My letters of irilrod'*v'tii'y*sAVays procure me a very 
‘..flattering reception, but I sliouhl consider myself singularly unlucky 
indeed, if I did not find out in the cvenii)" that il is for my own sake 
that 1 am thus welcomed. My manners immediately force English 
stiffness to unbend, and I metamorphose into bon;fes gois —that is, 
into Frenchmen —all the English w'itlawhom I spend even twenty-four 
hfios,’ 


This would be very flattering to our national pfide, if we could 
enliielv bclitne it—to be within twenty-foui * hours of perfection, 
would imply a ve.y advanced state of civilization ; and he, that in 
the lesson of oiift; day can become a Frenchman, must be already 
very near th^ summit of human excellence; but our modesty— 
awakened by ^le cutuagion of Jacquemont—is afraid to indulge 
•' .• in 
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such pryumptuous hope^, pirtia'bili when lecollect that 
in those passages in ^Inch he evidently I|^eak8 \\itK*th^gieatest 
enthusiasm and sinceiity—wauiean those»ulfich dilate on his own 
ti Snscendent qualities—he ^Idem i^ls to.enliance^em by some 
very injurious compmsons with4he dnll, uuhapp/ Kiiglish-^dtitf 
and unhappy, at k'ist, viihen nel: instructed «ftid Milivencd by Ids 
vivifying p^sence. But, as Me before hiyttd, it la not the £Rg>« 
hsh alone who aie bubject to his chaim. 

‘ Wadi^^i^JSiiiglisivieMdent] writes me wotd fiom Loodiana, that 
Hunj^et written to him about and Jthat oi all Lu70pean 

/on/r he laid se^, no* one pleaded him iij||||k^uch 49 / dune.'— 

vol n p 9. ^ „ 

And tiien, lest if should be supposed that this was an unaq,thotised 
itpuitol Capiam \\ adt's, Jucqueinuiit piudeiitly contiiius it by 
Ins own uiiihoiitv— 

* lit [Ruu,ect] } toK s it by las attention to me,’ — ih 

Uiin)ect ^ing, it is well known, wiilcs and a*cts to»e\rry Luro« 
pcan he stes,exactly as ho did to M .iacqueuioiit—but all,(he 
cominonplates of oncntal civility passed foi honest '*^f 

pcisonal adiniiation wilii tln^ happfcvt ol ni^n. ’* , 

1 hen his thongitts • t.iu to the counlhsj imuibci of dmr fmmds 
wiioiii lit his bit s( alU ri d along ilu lues he Uay tia^ellcd, like 
link ** * ptkbits in the tousl—* whose fiu|KitSf?in shows 

list It ill 1 * 1 , aOsiiKi in a tlioii 2 > nid jugtnious ways,’— but Ke thinks 
11 lit (t-ssai V txplu itl\ to add— , . ^ 

•/fill t (til 1 1 ll I am till ital auliitectof my foi tunes 1 
(to not illifk tin lOiio Mif) t,s uliith I ha\t colkcted in my ‘'tiong 
boK, [III. hov\i\ti looktd aswt sit to tin main chance,] but to//n hu~ 
nouKii)/t npul III >n I < nj 11 / uii/KUty ofii' i- \ol ii p 71 

Ills liumU ill J 1 nut wi i , it sccnis, astoinslicid) and somewhat 
incioduluns, at tin attouMSht hidgivtnol the annabilil^l^ffiPlglll^ 
Lnglisli, but lit appiisLs tluiii that tluv havt fead Ins lotto.S too 
hasliU—that he niiant i t i s tv tl it tin laighsh wc.c uil'iiable 
in gcnciai, but oiilv iiiadc so bv Ins mtans anti niidei liis iiiflueiiie. 

* ^ou su lu wlilts to s fitlti ‘t]iit‘‘in(( tht English aic SO 
ami ihk to nit tluv must be \ti\ flitfiitiit in Iiidii liom wliai tluyare 
at home—tht rt may be sointtlniig ni that—but / / /A. to wsiur the 
frnaU<tt putt of Ihf mut uf tin's Intd of MiRAt ii ’—\ol ii p H2 

‘ How singulai is mj loitMic with'tlu 1 ng ^li' 'lln^ assi,nft''^o 
7711 an ijpiessiort of htdn in \jtt( of ^hnnsdi s as it weat*, and 
piobably/jr//u_^7sMi*u ndtlnu /um' \out ftdiifl'.ljip lor me, my 
dtai Zoe, would tujov the miraci ls 1 thi s and witl^rut clFoit optiak.’ 
—vol 11 p 260 '* 

\\ hen a mail gf is to tht pt tfoiinaiire ol t^dracUso \\c llinik it 
high time to submit at om ^ to his snpicmarv ind we tlicicfore 
hcie close oui feeble and iiiipciieet exhibition ot M V’^ictor dacque* 

moat's 
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monfs iiiDupei^ble ani£ iaide^Vba]»k virtues end accomplish*^ 
mentSf as tet^tified by thil y^t*ioforoicd and most unpi%judiced ef 
aU witne'lses-{-M. Vhetor Jacquemopt hun^ielf. 

la not ail very surpriskig talk of the march of raiftd 

'‘atjed of the ligi^ of tbe'ag^*^buhha8ihcre Hpj^red, since letters 
l^iovented, sucli» an extravagapt-tissue o^ersonal vanity ?— 
only thipg that we^recollect at all like it is the strange Auto- 
tgraphy of Benvenpiib Cellini ; but here is a French savant^ se- 
itcted by his Gpj^tpiaent as a man of sdtrwe ^nd d^retion- 
jM^d in his 


jj^i((^ven to ridicule, for exce^^^^Vmdesty — 
who makes hia^r|^ apfaje^ance in the world in higher^ights of 
<'ei3ttravagant egotism ^luii'thc crack-brained Italian did, even after 
Ifehad ^oni^'d^ '^e world by the still unrivalled productions of 
hiia art! ^ « • 

' As to M. Jacquemont’s scientific qualifications for, or success 
in the mission on which he was employed, we can pronounce no 
opinion ; fof,*^trange to say, amidst the vast mass of letters, and 
the (great variety of topics whicli* he introduces, tltere is scarcely 
ait tdlusioii to his scientific pursuits. We are toUl that his coU 
tiections Were laiige, and for Slight we know they may be found 


to contaiu some very (jvalnable articles,— but we confess that 
we do nd^ anticipate mucai addition to natural knowledge from 
his ow^ scicyitific essays. lie seems not to have been of a 
discriiiiltiaringi. or analytical turn of mind, and is miserably de¬ 
ficient ifi the iiRst elemeilfs of induction. Wc shall give a few 
specimens. Happening to have line weather dining the first 
jfwo-thirds of his voyage, ho fiequently and decidedly cxpl■e^scs 
a total disbelief in storms^—a slight gale off the Cajic only cori- 
fiyneii^lh’at opkiion:— *• 

„^*.lC«i)iji,j,days affer ^ departure, \Ve encountered off the Cape of 
^Wpepts and as doubled it, the gale rendered a matter of course 
by poetical tradition. It drowned a few ir fowls, and that Avas 
all'. You ^Tiow tJiat decidedly'therc^u .^lO tempests. The longer I 
am afloat, the more 1 ;im cuminced that they are only a hajipy' fiction 
of poets. The word is hardly known to seamen, and they never make 
use of it, The maximum of the species, si)eakin(r prosaically—that 
is, sticking to tlie truth—is a veiy strong ivind: it^breaks a mast or 
two, aigf drowns nobody. It is not terrible to look at; it is only 
^3f§;ciious [engendering A’exation], disagreeable, and ugly. The pic- 
tiiresqute in it js veiy rare,"*”-vol. i. ]). Gl. 

This letter wa,’ closed a/ llie Jslj of Horn bon, on tlie 3d of 
February, but* on ihat^ vciy day week, lliis Fnrciis deonim ciiltor 
was destince^ to rec|u\c, like llorace, [but not, we arc sorry to 
Itd.^, with so^ood icsult,) a lessen,, from the angry heavens. 

Uie lOtli February began u hurricane, which was attended with 

.the 
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the most appalling appearances a^il nlost c tii tnitous results 
both ashore Ibd atloal the Zilee rvas %llv ii out o#«Uje toads, 
leaving Jacquemont, and, what was woi^e, afl '<er ofIlcS}->>^except 
one* Lieutenant and oue midbK|>maii—on slioic. ^'his event 
cuied him of his presemiptimi alt,out^i>|oiiiis; but^e docs 
seem to have drawn r««ni it tlnxbetWt and mote extcn&uo lessons 
with which itnvas pr-gnaut Before he has even landed in Ind<9« 
he had funned a decided opinion on the lusftluhiity of the mode 
of life pievaku^ltf'ie ^pioug^t the Lnglish:— 

‘ I am forntym^myself m a dtvont love ^tCj^hstipious^ess, which, 
I lia\c no doubt, will caabe me to enjoy pd'i^^t health yi India, amid 
lupafitis, feveis, diopbies, and dihoideis without numbei, which 
afflict the lull English, who commit excebses at table setm/ynidreci 
<01 / *iu nltj timfi, a year.’ —p 77 « 

'J o tins 11 ho fiequenll} lec uis—and repeats las censure of 
till ptiiloiib ahsiiidit' of the Lnglibh mode of we should 

idilici sdv ol c/<o//iJhfoi ‘the English loi the most pail die,’ as he 
t( lls us, * iioin not lollowinga legiineii siiiiilai to Ins.’—(p. If2d,) 
\oi lb ii at rahiiUi onl\ ih it this rnoitih loub syslcm prevails j 
.,^11 lil the lunott station<<, t vt n iqi to the Jhniala^ah, he icgiets 
ill It hiN ( «iU nt ind ho^piitlih tniiidswi. i—>iii sjiite of/n9 pu- 

ctpi nul (Miiiph till II owngnAcshy tlio ehabUs which 

t nine 11 nl to jnoijii(( tl^ tin ijn< ntoi.iclewiiined tliet'^*X<»/gif?fis, 
/ • 1 £v< , and \\i cannot oonhl tint In would ha\ ‘ given us a 
‘•innin n counl ol the dthtdions lialiits at llombi}, hilt that-*-( 
iMil itunitch |n^t as In ic ic In d that piasidenc^, he himulf 
(liaj o) ' li(/i/ifihs (iitd /< in ' ml it so happens, that, at the last 
account wc h im sem lioin Im^ii, all^j[,ht iniiiicious fiieiids to 
win in 111 had picdichd i iil> *k ith--^he BciitiiKks, *W^dc8^ 
U.t mu du s, 11 ill's, It — c \ « I \ m in ol tlu in—^ulivc 

his K) s, and wliat they mo piohihh c msidti a tg>t inucii li^hiTr 
inisloitnm - tin public * iit <il his Ictttis. A putty conc^Iubiie 
ictiiMtion ol 1ns ill die il inp i« tis ' * 

Jtistoiiu sum pu sniiMitno IS nul lin'd lit](4s*-i\h ol uasoniiig 
ihitwt attiibntf thost m |« ni h t > un-<l tin iaiglisii < hd-> 

laiki 111 ».< lit 1 ilj^wlmh <oitliit so -.lion^lv with Ins pantayiirs 
ont\ 13 mr/uic/fcu/Liiilislnii ni^ie LIU tiUiiU Is lit h id nnuilu d, 
u sitins, lioni the old apotlu uv In litliti vlio, l<,{i ^uicftit 
ajipc ais, had ncv« bmi in Jmcl imi, noi < u 11 spukc n to an 1 igilith-' 
man—tlu nlta tbit tluol luiish wtic ‘still |>i »nl* —‘haisji—. 
* miainiabU ’—‘with btlh 11 itnu 1 abculicyr ami l< i whatsocvci 
ol tin chainisol sndctq M ^ ictoi Jac cpq nnmt c Him s 4 bmongsl 
'in in, an^ fiiidb them to his iiilmitt suipii t, iiiyi vt iv ii^staiict, and 
u ifliovt one i*/ig/t fKijth/i, Imspiiabh—kii d — inyabii—aft«cu 
tiona'c—boc.al, and in bhoit, tlu t\ut ituist cd Ins piccouoep# 
' • * tion 
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tion. Hq.w doe« this (db^omelion strike the mind our phlloso< 
father^ bdt from a history of ^Siam^ had told him that 
«|} the elepliants iirlpdia were whiie, while he had found, on the 
contrary, tiV^.t every elephant, d^ild^or tame, which'he had seen, 
.^as, without 9 single eKcepUon in some thoi?sand specimens, browns 
would not a reaso^ug naturalist have suspected that the apothecary, 
who had never been in India and never perhaps had seen an ele¬ 
phant, except one in the Jardin des PlanfeCt might be mistaken, 
and that the real colour of the animal was^cerUii;;|^^^^ 30 ten? Not 
BO Jacqueipont! in spU ii^ f the evidence of his own senses, he con¬ 
tinues to be^^pf his or^fnal opinion; but imt being able otherwise 
to reconcile his father’s theory with his own experience, he comes 
to thiserational and scientilic conclusion, that, although it is indis¬ 
putably true that elephants arc t.atuially white,* yet it invariably 
and ‘ miraculously ’ happens, that whenever a Frenchman ap¬ 
proaches one, of these anjmals he instantly beciymes brown; —or, to 
come to Jdequemont’s point—all Englisiimeii%ie naturally Imdes, 
bnl under the bewitchin*; influence of a Frenchnmii, they iiiiracn- 
lously change their natures,^ and become the most civiIi^ed and 
uminble'bf matfkind. 

The following, thof.gh not quite a corollary of the foimer pro- 
positiot^is neerfy allied co it. He sneers at the multitude of native 
servai^ts wtilch every lazy Knglisiiman icquires, and he contrasts 
that wi\h histoivn personal aclivity and simplicity. ^ I shall,’ he 
.says, p. J ^h*‘*liave but six servants, while an English captain of 
iidautry ’ [a vastly inferior animal to M. JacquemontJ ‘ would* 
have fioe-and-twenty And agahi—* An English ensign has a 
table ill his tent, as w'ell “s chuii%; for my pait, 1 will eat kneeling 
^r slvi^ing*’<'^P- 123 ) Nowmark^thc sequel of this boast. We 
|iUm^:ii|’er a few pages, and we find tliat, in J,he pride of his heart, 
H^ acquaiiits his-father (vol. i. p. 3lG), tliat he never has less than 
jfijly attendants, exactly double what hur >ad before ridiculed in an 
English captain of infantry', and ft'v Subsequenlly tells us that he 
had ‘ chairs and a ♦able, and not less than sixty attendants.’ And 
here, wc cannot but express some little wonder at the kind of slate 
in which this worthy appears to have travelled. IJis allowance 
fioiii his own government was orighially but G(X)0 francs— i. e. 240/. 

—idjuui the sjjme as t’lepay cf an Fmjlish ensign in India— 
and he frequently complains that the subsequeni additions to his 
incunie were not available to him.-—Hoiw then were the ex¬ 
penses of his c:.vort, and other sci vices of that nature, defrayed ? 
Was the Iiulian government at any charge for Jacquemoiil’s 
journeys ?—T We he;>e not. i^ord William Eentinck h:i^—as M. 
Jacquemont and better authority < than M. Jacquemoiit’s tell 
UB— rtlcmpted a system of economy so strict as- to occasion 

great 
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^reat dissatisfaction in out Tnoian armv- We can have no 
objection t# any safe and reasonable’fECfnomyj buty^ne instance 
(ainoiigst many others^that have reached iis^ mGntionei bjtfCaptuin' 
Aw^her in Ijis amusing ‘Tour^in Upper India’(v^. i. p. 220), 
seems to us so unfceljiig ami so inihaman as to b^^niost incre¬ 
dible — the suppression of the cbnvcel^ent e^tablishmmts in fHe 
hills. We jiiereforc hope it will turn joiit that—whatever Lord 
W. I3entinck may have thought fit to d(o with his own personal 
resources—the counfrv which is so straitened in its finance.s as to 
be obligettNwHtWljy its own*inilita»'y servants the means of health 
and the chancer of life, has not been to miy expense in fur¬ 
thering the mis.sion of a toad-vaier ! We beg our*^lP'i‘ench trans> 
lator (if we are*to have one) not to mistake this for Jroij^cuieTj 
and misrepresent it as a national reHection ; we use it irt*its po- 
pidar acceptation of a sycophant —a part vvhicli Jacquemoiit seems 
to have played with Lord William Bentinck ; and Jf only such a 
Irille as twt'Utv p(>p.id.s has been expended fronv the pvhHc purse 
upon Jac<|iicniout, we shall consider it as in principle a niost re- 
prclien.sihle aiul iiiiju.>>li(iable misapproptnation. 

in tlie same strain a.s that last nqiioted, JVI. Jacquemont fre¬ 
quently eeiisiires the English for their harsh, uot*to say, iiihurnati 
ticatment of the poor iiaU\es :— 

‘ The Knglish treat them like floiis and beasts of bur(kiiii?{»the labour 
of w.hicli 'Jiese poor devils in truth perform. For some day^ 1 imi¬ 
tated cold Fngli'h luiut'un', hut returned afterwards into my natural 
eliaraeter of a good-natured fellow.* — vol. i. p. 310'.* * • 

Now. let us give a few sketches of the ' ^ood-natured fellow in 
his nalurul eliaraeter — 


* 1 have formed an eseort as I could of people uccu.slumed to 

wait on ollioers, and to he liarsidy treated by them ; gnd J am Already 
so niueh modified liy flie contagion of example, tliat J will sWfffvyMi 
relaxation of diseipliin*. A man f«.'ven the benei^lent Jacqu||fnont 
liimself] is degraded, a^pi '>ruty;ised, by living among su^h debased 
beings.'—vol. ii. p. 

Again— • * • 

‘ An ill-tempered^ fellow on the road havitig called me “you*’ this 
morning instead df “ ynur/t/^/oiew,” J was forced to give liiiu a very 
severe lesson in politeiies.s. 1 h8d fully as much right to do so as tho 
I’arisian philanthropist would have in i/oxing the ears »f wi rustitt«£&>^ 
thve and limiiinfj him. 1 ought to bo the inoee jealous about etiquette 
as the simplicity of iny*\jriuipnient. the hard life 1'lead, tiie privations 
and fatigues I endure along wirb my people, in\iMress of common 
stud’proper for this kind of life, and everything in wio and around 
me, tempt them to d( ^ art fnun it. My lord,”^liercf''^V, is not suf- 
eicni forme; I mii't have “ Mo w majesty,” or, at lcabt|“ your bigh- 
noss.’”—vol ii. p. 213. ' ^ 

Anti again— • 

VOL. Lin. NO. cv. i> ‘ I ascenided 



* 1 ascende^^ tbeig. 
a day—bwuft 
‘abQva allbjOhe^stu 
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tbeig [th&Siiowy lloanlainfl] twice» at l^e interval of# 
ol jlrsioGcasion by the sppa^tition and 
le.stuUdjcowardice of my inen<?'xnutih below the point 


. ^ , Ud^bwt 

wbicdi t Sad ^urposetrr^ching.,-^Jlabould in the same manner'have 
baeja thwarteVI^n the obj.ect,of "iwf WCjtod expdition, if,' to the first 
encimraging tb|>d|» Jo fcalow,^ had®not added threats of 
to be inflietad' on tfeosa who leftwed to march. One 
only— my gardener, the, most Btunia and timid of the Hindoos—^re- 
maftted faithful to me; the rest of the band, eqjjatting in the sun, on 
a rock which pierced, the mantle of snpw up^n w ^h we h ad been 
!?aierching fbr two ho*urs^|||came’perfectly mutinousJIWMiPilled back 
^ my poor gar^ner. / . *. M«ted like a stone upon tb3 rock of revolt, 
and made an active u«e ofthe bamboo. The traitor whose voice I 


‘ my poor gardtener. /. *. i|^ 
and made an active uee'V 


bad recognised calling the gardener paid for all, and very dearly too. 
Ilhe leait weakness on my part—a half measure—would have been 
the most dangerous oF all measures. The culprit being besides the 
most active, th^ most robust, and habitually the most cvil-iutentioned 
of all, 1 gave ft him so heartily on his shoulders from tlie first that he 
would not have been able to reply, had he made the attempt. As 
thesFe poor devils, xiotwiths^janding their piteous and hmiiMe condition, 
are of hiyh caste, and essentially military, 1 I’eally did not know how 
.the others' woulde take this le^sson. Rajpoots, and monntflinoers 
thongli they are, they took It as true Hindoos—that is, joining their 
hand.s andPasking pardon.’—^ vol. ii. pp. SJIO, 211. 

All thia''3&^3fineinont relates with a view of exhibiting llic eiFect 
of his ^^wn cojiiragc, firmness, and decision, over the intimidated 
I^ipdoos. Intimidated they no doubt were by the nnjii.stifiablc 
violence of such an assault, hut we are intieh mistaken il Jacqiic- 
rnont did not twwe his impunity te ‘lie character in which lie 
iravelled as the friend and ^xro/ege of the (lovernor-fjeneral, who, 
we dare 'say. ^ill be very^sorry to learn hovv gro.ssly and cruelly 
hif na^onage yk>s abused. Uut JaS quemout, as we have just 
‘S^^refetends that these po(.r people were used to this treatment 
from vrin.sh officers, and tliat he was loijgcd to^ follow their ex¬ 
ample. We however know that, vV^.gfi individuals may have 
hasty tempers and t^xliibit jocca‘iional hai>liness, such are not the 
general chaiactei islics of the treatment ol the natives by British 
officeis ; and we happen, singularly enough, to have at hand a pa¬ 
rallel case of disolMMlience on the part of the natives to an Lnglish 
jp^pv tllcK. in the.«o mountains; but \ve shall .see how differently it 
MS‘*deaU w'ltfi. Captain Mundy, in'his very interesting ‘ Pen and 
PencirSketches m Ivdla,’ informs us a similar difficulty 

happehed to hiii.*, at the veiy ..oiitspt of his excursion into the 
Iliinniava— 

‘ Our native .servants *at first took friglit at the cold ; and some of 
them rofust’d M'cn to enter the hills'.’ ^ ' 

This, we seb,'was a much more scrioiis disobedience than that 
ofihe ‘servants of Jacqucmoiit who only refusi^tl to climb one 

particulaily 
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paitioularly sno^y 8iim<nit <Jti olfte pa^tiAtlof wctwioft—whereas* 
Contain ]\Mndy’fl men tteic dftpic^ed awopitely trt dentins service 
beioie iheie wa-s anv a«d on a mwe appiehenshwi. Let 

u<i see then bow an English stlif|*ol{|<er, the aide«dp^amp of the 
coniiiiaii(ler>in-chief,«beltav!id on 8ucb‘?|is tocca8ion,#r We hear of^ 


no baniboo>~-i)o assault—no cou^l^iittl^n tltp contrary, the moiA 
obstinate waie alluvted to dtpa^ and 


‘ the otheis were per^utded bv the ptomised adtantagf^ of additional 
1/ 11 nt raiment to accorypany jjs • and though they Soroetiines looked 
siiHieientl^illidPff^de, tet they did not aa^er in their health by the 
un\nuited^chang/» of thiiiate ’— Murtfly^ P * 

indeed, the whole spiiit ot Captain dSlundy^s book— its 
uoailetUd sinmplicitj—its aecuiatc details—its biilliant desenp* 
tioiis ot srci'c^y—its slight, but able sketches of mannei%—and, 
ilxne all, its modest tone and gentlemaiiiiku spirit, afford a 
\ii\ stiikiiig and i ttry agioeabic contiast with tha confused and 
oit<n unmu lligibie statements, and the eternal C^otuip of Jacqiie** 
inoMt. It Is ^uniaikible, too, that we find in Captain Mundy’a 
Yolunus —tliou}.’!! Ins join my had no scii-iiUflc objects and he pie- 
t( lids to no scRiitihc cliaiadci —teai tiniis the n^imbei of facts m ^ 
II lint il lii-loi> that can be extiactod fioni Jacqucinoiit. , indeed. 


in tin wlioh oi the i k mlnn in's woik t^icic is scaled} an allusion 
to till })( mil II ob|(cts ot his mission : all that we re<pJl«%t is, that 
I ( SI III .ii., Y oiisin Zot :i |)iinnose, whicli bloomccf^ he s^s, at a 
In igiit wliuli, in tin I mope tn \lps, v^ould have beejn above thfe 
Iiiu oi etc I nil snow ; In liiks also of having seen one aniiiifll 
wliiili In hnpis in i\ be a in w sju < ics oi a w*ell kiipwii genus , and 
111 nuntions that he hid m uli a )oiinn \ in scnich ot a bed ot 


sln lls, at a gnat < 1< \ ituni liT tin daya — but with whai 

11 u!i wi lii\i Y'ltlohain •JJ* i ilk , too, \tiy c^^uelv, of'tiavifig 
t( 111 Unn s pi s( d otci siiovyy highci by /(X) n)CtKP>»d|UMi 

A 1 ml Llaiu , a^ n oi liaMii^ iiossid muutifains 18,306 tcet 


Ingli , and he ad Is, th ti i > i 'i\c il ly?’ maidi, lii> loueft i ncanip- 
im nt w IS at tin luiglit ot 1 1,000 iccl (p 00)) — but not a hint 
oi how ihi'-t In iglits were astiitaiind noi*do wt Imd any allu¬ 
sion (o baioimteis oi baiotinlinai c liiillations, except in the 
dis(i,poun oi tHi hmiaaiit at llouibon, wlun Ic sa^s that hia 
bironuteis wcie blown out to^c.i in the Zdcf ; and on ojjt oe< a- 
sum in Cn linnu he nuiitions in a c m^oi i wax IftsdialingdydBT 
iccoinse to logaiilhnis foi asrcitaming Ur jicigl t oi.tliit \*liey. 

It Is tint that Jacqinn out sais that he icstivts nil Ills scMMititic 
obsci\alions loi Ins otliiiil upoiis—afltl thtre fliey ’>ia> ha\e been 
cnltied—and ilme wc ni ly Iciiafiti tmd*»tlitm, Tmt it certainly 
Is smgalai, that a pudt-'^id sniant should^^iaM x^itten such a 
mass ot levels umui sudi fitiiliai c jicumstain is, Without afford-* 
iiig the slightest iiK icalion oi lUMhmg that bus exen lhc*Colour 

I) e of 
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of i^iencx. “ ^c 'jprd«%e^ nothlfig -j ’titJt' certamly. M. 
Ihpiil't discqd^i'ies, wnat|vtf<^lbey*may ij'P, ’^pin havP'l^ 

__ fa. . i i; 1 I tsilS_A.I- 


M. Jacque- 
ii$t none of 


^ciir ecfpif by any pi\Diature disclosare to h^'private friends. 

. y ' 0Ut wbatpver he inay turij out Jave been' ks a man of science, 
was assur^^, iiotwlt^tanding aii pre^psiohsi a very ordinary 
He secnpi to* haW hattjery little enterprise, and we did 
not think it possible that, writifsi^ so mucli, he couiqi, have given 
,,1ia so. littlelinfp^i^tion*concerning the featui^s of the country or 
> manners of people. In truth, he saw[ felt, and described 


^.^othingi^.]^ in i^|re1atlo^to AirnseZ/]/ and IndiS^’as-Pt) him an 
«!^ann)et||^^i^r, ii^iich^^l^cted nothing bnt^his own image. 

* We befoire hinted that some of his proceedings mightliave had 
*^,vpy serious consequences. On one occasion,•particulaily, lie 
. —shamifully, if he i|peaks truth—abused the protection which was 
,,afi'prded him. Our readers w'ill recollect* Lieutenant Webb’s 
being stopped^it the Nitee pass, in 1819* by the Chinese Taitars, 
and W'ith wltat' paftieiice and propriety he submitted to the local 
authorities. We know, also, that several other Jbitish officers were 
induced hy similar motived to check their enterpiise and curiosity. 
^Bnt M. Joequen^ont was restrained by no sudi consideration, and 
boasts thjit he made a hostile and wanton inroad upon the Chinese 
territory-M- , ^ 

‘ My liftlewrmy, for it was truly an act of hostility I was com- 
roittinglagainst his 3V«-ifying Majesty of Pekin, exceeded s^xty men, 
six of whom,,reckoning mycelf, were lighters. By rare good luck, 
r ff>mid Chinese "vigilance at fault on the frontiers; and the uu- 
exjiected arrival of my taravan, in close column, surprised the people 
\)f Jiehar so much that they fled on m'y ajiproach, in.stcad of ofiering 
any opposition. I encarapd peace..hly in a chosen »[>ot, and next 
, day received i»my little tefit the visit of a Chinese pfficer, who com- 
5 turret bf sandstone, fortified with twv leather-guns, at no 
gMit distance. ^Ide came to comjilain. 1 transformed liim into the 
accus'S'd; nut a multitude of questions to him without allowing him 
to speak, except in answer tu them\iV>ieu dismissed him and his 
stalf witli a nod, afti;r 1 ha<\ .sifted liim to the hottom. I designedly 
put on a threatening look, and connnandefl luy people to do the same, 
in or’dor that such demonstration might siiftice. The Beharites had 
no idea of a doul)le-l)arrelled gun, still less of a percussion one. 

‘Jt wjjji.s oil that day that I encamped so hia’h as sixteen thousand 
During the niglit, some hoi^emen came to lie in ambush near 
my camp; hywever, 1 had intimation of their arrival, and of their 
small«numl)ers. Nu't caring at all for them, l^*ommenced ray exami¬ 
nation at day-hrtVik, followed hy six Servants at most. The Tartar- 
Chim'se cavalry immecli-itely got into motion, following my steps, hut 
at a re>pectfn> distiu'f'e. I commanded one of them to amiroach ; 
apd the fellor' (foiiig so without alighting to speak to nie, I laid 
:1 iqW of him l»v hi.s pig-tail and threw him off his horse, fThis comes, 

I ■ ■ ■■ mmi --nn -- , - I 
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my friend,liv^g a.y4|^ in In4i&: ft map thiidis. himself .very sin¬ 
cerely in^ted by every whicJ) is sirvile. ^ Hern I was 
for the poor devil eg,.a Beharite was ignor^it of Iijaian etiquet^. 
But I saw only one thing—the colour of pisi skin ; a#id»^or^eWJng 
file difference of places, 1 nis lfi^x^ice for deaerate insulk: 
mde tree. His cohWades had gaUp]^^ Idway. Tht poor mjan 
mounted his nag’ with a good ditsal of'Viriohbles and joined ^ih'lia 
quickly as he could.’—p. Se5-2td;'' ' *•' . . 

.And this insolent outrage was, in fact, still wptae than, it ev^' 
at liiht sieht aji^earsq for it was not inerdy omrage--‘it was a 
deliberate abuse of the coufidence»vvhicIj Ae linftisb h^ntliori^s haift 
])luced ia hiin*and wight have prodw^ ietaHhtiVy of 

plunder and bloodshed on our ovi'ii frontier.* 

‘ My being a Frenchman is far from disadvantageous t<^ me; -an 
Eiiglisliraaii cauld not have U'fjdertaken the journey which the French 
lord has just terminated so fortunately. The Government forbids 
Lngtish sidijovls to approach the Chinese frontiers, in order to 
avoid the trouble of the complaints which vidlhtidtia of territory 
might excite. ^ Being free from this restraint, and persuaded that ray 
little caravan would march in these deserts like a conquering array, 
I fearlessly ran my chance.’—p. 298 » ‘ ^ t- 

W'c must here obscive, that not only was his personal conduct 
uujuslinable iu violating the orders of t|je*government u»der whose 
piotcciion he travelled, but his attendants must hav<^been persons 
supplied to him by the Briti!)h authorities in conre^ucncelof Lord 
William Bcntiuck’s commands. He goes on— " 

* Several times I found, in mucli greater numbers than my retinue, 
jicople assembled from all tlie villages around, to jstop my progress: 
sometimes on the summit of a mountain, sometimes in a narrow defile 
which a .single man might have dffended jjgainst thousands, sometimes 
on the hanl<^* of u torrent. Lnever hesitated to pusJi*forwar(Hvith«ut 
paying attention to their injunctions ; and I had very seldonw aaQiiMiMh 
to use any of i!'“se good people roughly, in order to disperse meir 
astonished companions. Notwithstanding their hold aj)peajjance oefore 
the engagement, I never saw .n them*any .signs of resistance by open 
force ; hut they endeavoured to famish me^ in ordfr to force me to retire: 
they did not dare positively to refuse to .sell me provisions, butjaid a 
very high price on them, and the farther 1 advanced the more they 
increased it. At length I adopted the resolution which I ought to 
have taken in the first instance. dictated the price myaelf, “On^ 
very liberal scale, and warned them that, if tlicy did iTJUf.^ubmit fo it^ 
I would plunder the village, and carry their caule : a*menace 
which was sufficient “for my jjurpose, anrl which I had never any 
occasion afterwards to repeat.’— pp.*299» 299. •“* 

Again— » 

‘ Thay endeavoured to stop my progress h^ the <ftccessive price 
they put upon the provisiofis of w'hicli iny caravan*stood in need, 

" • Thdk 
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Their refusing theia alt|g€ther| whicb 4l»y ebould Iiave done as 
faithful Chirj^e su1ijects,V{iiiM hd\'e been compelling atp to plun¬ 
der fheii^villjBgQS, a^\d .take by force what 4 required; but their 
circumspection preserved thei^ from^’euch a measure. 1, however, 
considered. tluiiL excessive dearness of tl^eir consent as a refusal, and 
^afohned the pnces by my OIW authority, still leaving them very high. 
I the formal tHi-eat of plunder, if my camjrwas not well provi¬ 
sioned on these conditions; and 1 was allowed to want'Nothing.’— 
-'pp. * 

Atf Sia,flrotiid Sa Very bad—and Lord Witiiam 3entinck would 
";^ve rdticli tjgi answer folrjn having enabled him to commit such 
aggresiBiihs—Ibut) to say we truth, we do notv believe one word of 
it—he and his attendants might, perhaps, have pulled a solitary 
Ohinesc^oif his horse, but that he could have marched and couutcr- 

• marched, and taAre»t«the * town of l*ehar,’ &c., &c., and threat¬ 
ened to plunder villages and lay the country under contribution, 
and defy and^reji^el its whole population—in., pas)?cs and defiles 
where children rolling down stones would be as formidable as 
artillery—we do most entirely dishelieve —nay, weJiave our sus¬ 
picions about his ever liavinjj visited Behar at all; for it was 

• on this expeditUn that he asserts that he had four times tra¬ 
versed ridges higher b)k 3.500 feet than the summit of Mont 
Bjanc (p.'2.57)| tfiid in regions, according to his account, hitherto 
uiiexploied TSy any Euiopean—yet, not a .s\liable do wc fiinl 
of explanatioii or de.sciiption of his line of marcli, nor* of local 
^.atmes—no nioution of time—no note of any observations— 
not a word of what Jic did—or felt—or suffered—or saw—ex¬ 
cept only the account we have just quoted of bis personal scuffle 
W'ith' the inhabitants of Bcliar. , ^<or is this vo«y suspicious 
silencq^. fo be ..attributed vo hastq or negligence, lie loves to 

ill of Ifis invasion of China', as lie gomplaisantly calls it 

repeats it ,|p at least fire dilVeiciU coriespondents—to his 
cousffi Miss Zod isoiset (p. 217)—to his brother (p. COo)^— 
to M. Elitfdc Beaumont, a iOituialis\-v.'|). 291)—to M. Dnnoyer, 
a man of letters (p. 29-J)-ito M. de Tracy, a politician (p. SO?) 
—blit in all these repetitious we canhot discover any allusion 
to either time or plaec, by which we can trace whence he de¬ 
parted—in what diicctioii he mqrched—how far he went—or 
wliit; linejie returned. JOe vrai n'est pas toiijonrs vraisem- 
hhihlc. Ills statements may be true, but they look to us \eiy 
impiubable; ‘aiuUwc suspect the who!ei«jonr 4 icy may be a fable— 
or at least an (Mqiggeratiqn, siigg®stc(i to Jacqucmoul's mind 
by seeing orfclie ma{>s of India a track laid down from the 
Sutledgo to )he vintage of Bchar : for it is a very lemarkable 
fact, that witliMll liist lofi\ piclcn.sious lo activity and enf^rpii^e, 
we cannot finJ, on a caiclul t.Namiiiation of In'* journeys, that hr. 

U'l'ut 
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went one mUe in any dtracHon^ >^ker^h^ is not a regular line 
of route la^ down on^he ardinary mafis i ■ A 

i\ftcr this, as we believe, ii^iaginary coptlirf of Bettar^e made 
aiiother hostile excursion Into (J^mese Tarfary, in vdjiK^h he states 
that he proceeded to • fort called J)unker-~-which he look. About. 
this capture of Duftker we have stitl*R^pre «erious doubts than 
about that ef Behar. In the iii^t pla^, we observe, that in two 
letters written to M.^Beaumont, in a thii'd*to M. Duiipyer,^ and a 
fourth to M. Tracy^^all expatiating on his j^rsptial prowess at 
Behar and alt subsequent to the, supposed capture of 
there is 40 allution 4 ’hatever to any si^ event; jand,.thpy^i he 
boasts that he extended his excursion very /ur to die ncU'thward, 
and though Difliker is the most northerly point of his track—he 
does not so niucli as mentjpn its name, biy: designates his ex* 
trenie position by the quotations of the latitude of 3(2" 10 '. The 
whole anil sole iiuMition of the capture of the foj't*of Dunkcr is, 
in a subsequent U tier to his father, in these lodfe tCrnis :— 

‘ Assisted three servants, 1 literally took the fort of Duuker, in 
Spiti, which you will find somewhere astftde on the 32nd degree of 
latitude.’—p. 31 o. ' • * « 

Considering the loquacious vanity with^w'liich fic repeats all his 
other personal exqiloits, it is strange llpit this one, perfermed on 
the I'xlrenie M'-r^e of his Hinndavan exclusions, sh»tdd not ha've 
boon inoro jiaiticularlv cxplaiiiod. After all, he may liavl visited 
Bohar and Duiikor—othoi pinsons bail previoi^l/ijone so, _^uid 
there arc routes to both laid down in the maps—but it must lie 
rcgrellcd lluil he should li;n e slurred over so Joosely and ob¬ 
scurely these the two most interesting, because the most remote 
and least known, jioitious of his travi Is* ^ 

But we have' still more dijjtmct grounds for doubting^lis ac¬ 
curacy in such matters, lie ociasionally Imzaids an a<?SiSil 5 j^ 
which wo can detect, amidst the studied (as ilAvould seeun*) ob¬ 
scurity of his movements, to I'C unfiymded, as, for iustlbice, when 

he writes to M. de 'J’lacy— ” 

■' • * 

^ 1 proceeded as far a-,* the mouutfiins afiuvc the source of the 
.Pumna ; I also ayproachrd ihnsr i.fino (lanycs.* —p. 211. * 

And to M. de*Beaumont— 

' I went to the sources of theTTumna, and near those of ihotftannesJ 

And to M. de Tracy —^ • * 

‘ On the 12th April 1 visited the sources of the^jTumna— 1 afeo ap- 
proached IhoHC of the Ganixes^ and ascended coiiudt^alde^howe them on 
thu eternal snows of the colossal chain tJmt separ.iios India from 

Tibet.VP; 247 . • fS 

Now', it is certain, lliai this story thus soiomiilyViepealod throe 
times over — of Ins approach to the Auurers if fhc (Janyf‘s*^lSf hi 

the 
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the meianjng'lie wishe^to,, coiiVi^,"^«My fotse. ^'Ffe never was 
highd* up the Ganges thaiHi^urti^’ai', s easy access as 

D6lhi--HCn indeed, I& w-as ever so the map pve^ 

fixed to hiSN^ok traces* his r&ute^f|)i!HardW[ar, bis verbal narrative 
,,dbei8 not in^ion and *.ldhaving visited it. 

But' be that as it *'ceFtftiii that lie;never ascended the 

'Bhagdruieej the sacied "Ihrtith^h ‘of the Ganges, w^ch, us our 
readers know.* descends ‘/rom the niyatcrioini Gangotiee, which 
the ihe sources of ihe^noly river. On the 

a'^different, niuch easier, and inore frequented 
route(^1^'l[>dlira,slo the sources of the Jvmruh; and^alihough 
. one oT mS’'ict'teV.s is ^d a led but due day’s journey from Jumuo- 
tree, w'e cannot help doubting whether he had the courage and 
. persevcfhnce to acqpntplish the last stage of this perilous pil¬ 
grimage, uhicli, however, many English geUtletiien, and at least 
one English lady, have performed. We observe tliat in his letter 
to tlie most lesfRicted of his correspoiidenl^', M. de 'I'racy, he 
docs not say that ‘ he visited the sources of the Jumna/ but only 
that he 'proceeded as far^as the mountains above tlte source if the 
Jumna.* r,lf he did reach sckucs, which wc arc told by other 
* travellers far exceed the most stupendous maguificcuce of tlie 
Europca^v Alps, is it no'litrange that he should give no account 
whatsoever oJj^lRose very reuiuikable scenes 'if nor, indeed, docs he 
so much as mention the fact itself, till more than a month after, 
when he says,\in the cursory manner we have quoted, ‘ 1 have 
^siTcd the sources of the Jumna.’ Tlie leader who w'ill refer to 
Mr. Frazer’s travels, dr to our article refeiicd to in the foot-note, 
W'ill think that .such a scene W'A>uld deserve some more distinct 
notice. lint whether .Jac^uemonf^ actually went up to the .sources 
ofr the v/umna 5:^r not, it was his approafdi to ikein which gave 
the only pretence he had for saying thaf he appioachcd the 
sourc§K (f the Gttnges —wiiich, taking their lisc on opposite .sides 
of inounti^iis covered with eteinal {{novv, aie at a comparatively 
short but uttcily impassable distance from those of the Jnnina. 
Jacquemont’s assetiRm is exactly as if traveller who had visited 
the sonice of the Aveiron in the valley of Chaniouni, should boast 


* See (^iiavteily Iteview, vol. xxiv. p. l‘J7, for Mr. FriiKer'a interesting account of 
•the xiitirci^ of both 11u-?Tangt>8 ami the Junmfi, Wc shouldulsu lieg leave to refer our 
t* Captsi’i Skumei's ‘ Fxciilbions in liitUa.’ lie visiU'd both Juinnotree 


and {ian^oti'i't>, and }ii.>) work is n most interesting delineution both of mannei.s and 
seeiieiy. * Wecait give,ttfc saJll^ piaiselo Captain Archer’s ‘Tours in Upper India 
but both these otliceis inipau the eu'e of their nairaliies aiul the jdeasure of their 
reailers liy the occasiorfij aflL'ct.itioii of It kind of literary merit which is—like many 
of M. .1 iicipiemoffliii pleasiintrii s—quite out of place. Captain Skinner's quotations 
from Hhukspeare, and Captaiii^Archcr’s) eflbits to be facetious, have, we beg leave, with 
great respect foMheir t.ftents, to say, the veiy contrary eilect of what th||y intend. 
Their hooks are \|fy clever, and nith these sliglst hiemishes very amusing—without 
would be delightful! * 0 

flint 
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that he. ba^'^aisa ap^roaclt^ ,4ke sourcis of the Po —^soiue of 
M'liicb nse^ii tUe oppipsite of BlaHCo^i^jatant opi^ a 

few loanee in a.dWj^fline, but a joiyn^ of t^i 
'fortnight by any piacU^le 
luont thus equivocatuti; to IdiOfio 


When we find 
to othe 


f t^i 
indMdf; J 
hef ^of hi 


s or a 


acque- 
hie ntoet 


resi>ected corresponoonts, we cdpciuilej^t be is not more trusl^^ 

.._f. .. • „ Z I *: .i i.;.. 
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description, and whlcn renders it possible tbht lie,hiay _ 

the sources of ^he Jumna and the interior of the iRii^iilay^iliovgh 
lie says nothing of fhe natural features of ^t-illier; fiau^^Iy^lhat 
Jacqueniont, selected by the Parisian savaits for this reniarkablf* 
mission,' had the strange qiialiiication of being so shortsi^ited “"As 
not to be able to distinguisH an object at ufbre than a few yards 
distance:— 

n 

* My sight has certainly grown shorter within last year; I only 
take off my spectacles to read and write, and even with them I do not 
see far enough to make use of my carbine,,, The range of my fowling- 
piece [from thirty to fifty yards] is j^st the same as that of my eyes ; 
so I have left my carbine at Sharunpore.’—p. 207. • 

This really may be the cause not o^iy of the extraordinary 
absence which we have noted of all Idhal deselection, biit of Ahe 
very egotistical complexion of his letters. Wher^a mau cannot 
see what other people are about, he must naturally be a good deal 
occupied with himself. But, after making all allowances uf**tl)is 
kind, we must repeat that M. JacquemoMt was e^ident1y by no 
means an adventnroiis travelFer. lie indeed promises—agreeably 
to his national proverb —Movis et ni^veWes but the monts he 
never very willingly climbs, and.the onl^ merveiile lie thinksjt woyth 
while to produce is hiimvl/.' He writes from the other sid e^f 
the Himalaya: ,# 

‘ I shall return to India by the Burunda Pass, through w’fJat the 
Indian and European public improperly term tlie great chain of the 
Himalaya. The Buruiida^Pass scaredv* exceeds fifteen thousand feet 
in elevation. This will he mere child’s ploy to me, who have reached, 
four times, an elevation of eighteen thousand three hundred, and 
eighteen thousand six hundred j[eet.'—p. 2SG. 

‘ Child’s play r very we!i ! bnt*\vl>at was tlic r^s^d t "h He 
not attempt the Burunda or any other of the dinicull passes of 
the chain. This ad\entuiioiis and curious fxploncr oT the iTimalava 

____ ____ ^__ _ , _ ft__ „ 

* Captain Skinner, whi) seems to have ]ioHSt*se(I extiatft-3m«rv nmraj'e, activity, 

and strength, w.is fourteen days in traversing the sliortest pra«i?!ilde line between 
.liimnotree and the sources of the Gunyes. The toil of the joiirmj was immense, hut 
was ainihy repaid hy the magnificence of scenery tu whlSdi ^>1. J|k'<juein«nit does not 
even allude., * • * ^ 

returned, 
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returned, as he had gHjp^ ^by the valiey of the Sutledge^.along a 
road over inconsiderable i^rtioA of which he confell«B he was 
luxuriously i earned in a kind of arm«chatr.€.—p. 239.' * 

'He has^^^ we have seen, dfl|l In many more plades than we 
bave'qiioted^dulged hio^elf hi fettedions ^ the over-attention of 
the English officers to ihhiKedmibtts, and extpis his own superior 
hardihood. The following refutation of both these 'assertions is 
amuMitig. Dehra, where he sojourned a short time, he com¬ 
plains ^I'levou^^ the excessive severity of^ the climate and the 
. destdauon, of the si!ene, but he nevertheless endures all these 
hard^ips with unabated strength and courage. • ^ 

* At ]>ihra the lightning struck a tree under which my little tent 
bad been pitched. Two of my people were in it with me, and both 
were jome instants paralysed in the left side. On the heights of 
Missourif which overflhng the valley of^Debra, the space around me 
was strewed with the splinters of a blasted rock; whilst, chilled with 
cold and wet, ( nail® roy anxious and slender lepast. It seems in 
truth that they are aiming at me from on high. TJie t\A'o first shots 
have not touched me; but J must beware of the t]urd.’--pp. 200-208. 

How grand! On the receipt of tliis letter Zo6 no doubt as¬ 
sembled all the*)Oung ladies of Anas, and Porphyre all the 
students t/f the 7^ai/s Ltitin, to admire and syniputlii/.e with the 
initgnuniinoiis suilercr. Now liear how one of tluisc eifeniinate 
English deals^^with exactly the same place in the same (icuson of 
the year, Capthin Mundy’s visit to the heights of Missouri 
liUnKg in Apili, 1828, and iSl. Jacquemout’s in April, 1830. 

irilMith. —Thernf. in our tents at Deyra 82’.—At 4 a.m. this 
morning, my frierfd and myself started* on au e\i)edition to tlie two 
mountain-stations, Llandows. and Missourec. Mr. Shore was kind 
ermugh^to send two capital {^hoonts i(m<^iint<iin ponies) for us to Raj- 
"^jo^, a village at*the foot of the mourrtains, seven miles from Deyra. 
galloped on m^r own horses to this place, where we found the 
rouglfllittle brutes, witli two guides, awaiting us. Wa immediately 
mounted uJ!on the well-jiaddedtsaddles and commenced the ascent, 
being duly cautioned by tlic ijien to lay the bridle on the necks of our 

ponies, and allow them to rest when thej' pleased.The 

journfy i.s certainly a nervous one for beginners, for though we have 
both rambled through the Alps, we have been rather accustomed to 
•trust to our own feel than to ride in ifiountainous expeditions, . . . 

reached littb* fcalf-built colony (vithout accident, and break¬ 
fasted Ai;ith Major Bratton of the Eleventh Dragoons, who commands 
the deyilt of European invalids. . . . *. After inspecting the se- 

vei'al buildings, aud'tvijoying the mflst sp'iendid view of the snowy range, 
the beautiful I’TTtftn, (V^ai^’y of Dehra.) the mountains beyond it, and in 
the dim distance hcvc-ijd them the wide spreading plains of Hiii^ostan, 

‘ We reinountt'U^ir gli(;»nts, and sot o IV Mis.source, which is some- 
Wliat lo\vt'r than, and three milcS distant from, Llaudovvr, %^mong the 

various 
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various and bdCHltifttl trees nndshrubaof thesi mountainous regions* I 
was delighted to recognize many oldEnglifh mends*. Th^ak and^the 
rhododendron are the largest timber trees; and <¥ tba la^er^hich in 
£ufope and America is a mere shru^, the beamaA)f the LlaMdiHwr houses 
are formed. A^t this period th|^ are co^rad ^'ith a luiti^nt crimson 
dower, and their stems,*aB well as those oak, are thickly clothed 

with a long and hoary moss. Duriijg our^descefit 1 also discovered 
the cherry, pkar, barberry and I’aspberry, whiqh are unknown in the 
plains. Missouree is situated on a tabl«.liiU, and is less wooded than 
Llandowr: but it has greatly^the advantage in point of space* We 
called upon Major Young, who resides here, and he ’obli^^^ fur¬ 
nished us,with dh'ectiops for hunting tigers in our through 

the Doon towards Simla. The descent we fowd infinitely fnore ra- 
tiguing than the ascent, but our nerves grew callous in proportion to 
our fatigue; though we were obliged to dismount in a few bm# {fiaces. 
At Rajpore we found our gig, Snd droi:e into Dcyrajuat in time to diess 
for dinner. It was a good day’s work. Wo rode twpnty-six miles, 
nineteen of mountam equitation, and drove seve^fc miles.'— Mundy's 
Skelchcst vol. i. pp. 185-190. 

Tlius we se^ that, in circumstances of^uch suflTering and horror, 
that the magnanimous J acqueniont gaw reashn to suspect that the 
venyeance of offended heaven, was specially aimed afkim, these beies 
of Knglisli, M'ith an ‘ awkward atfectatioii of manlines^[ (vol. i. 
p. seek fer health and i)leasuic, ancf, after a*good day’s spo^, 
drive home in their gigs to dress for dinner. We chonot now, for 
the last time, mention Captain Miiiuly’s lively and interesting woik* 
without requesting our readers not to judge it by*the short imd 
mutilated exlracls we have made. We -tlfcnk it fully equal to 
Jaequemont’s in point of amusement, and vastly kbuve it in every 
other respect; and there is one v#iy cnritMis circumstance connected 
with the two works which we ipust notice,*though we •annot esplaiy. 
Captain Muntly’s todr was made in 18!28 and 18'2T.), and his bop^ 
published in l*ondon in 18.32. .Jucqucmont dietkpin the beginnifig 
of 1832, and never could have seen Captain Mnndy’:^ volumes ; 
yet there are sonic rcmaikuble pas.^ages in Jacqnemont’s letters 
which seem identical with facts slaled'by Ca|>taiii Muiidy. Any 
reader who w ill take the trouble to compare .lacquemont’s acttount 
of the robbery intiiis tent, (vol. i. p. 214 ;) of the fall of his horse 
over a precipice, and his beiisg caught in a lice half way down, 
(p. 350;) aiul of the residence, codrt, and person tht Rajak 

of Nahuii, (p. .352,) with Captain Mupdy’s relation in .sinnlar 
words of similar accidcnfii and circumstances occurring pi the 
same neighbouiliood—any pfcrsoif, w« say, w‘f5 will inakc the 
coinparison, will, we think, see a strong siyiilitndef **’Jac(picmont 

* I'en^nd Ptaicil Sketches of By Captain Monuly, hiti^^ide-tle-Camp to 

J^urd CuinbcrUVere. Second edition. irolii. 8vo. Luinlon. 183o. 

• could 
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mild i^ot seen, ^ \ve liave f^ald. Captain Mux^y’jft book, and 
it is iiupog||bie tb believe^Wt hk editor can have mteip^lated such 
passage;^; }.'etaheVoincidencesVre ciiriouia. almost in¬ 

duced ib«^ispcct that, as „Clip|aKi Mundy’s adventures 
course vrelt xnown at Simlajf^^tear v^iich place tJiey occuried, and 
^ dadqueuiont three long'visits as the guest of 

Captain Kenne%^ the there, the Frenchnn^n may have 

heard* the storiev a»d, with his usual accuracy dhd modesty, 
thou^f^h^^clf jiyistilied in repeating them for the amusement of 
: his (l^estic ^ctb,<'as having occurfed to himself. It would be 
V stfai|^\^ji^%umslance$ so nearly resembling each other should 
have oi^rred to two difierent travellers and so neai’ly in the 
same neighbourhood. 

We«< iil pursue no further our hostile criticism on M. Jacque- 
mont, tin i'lgh we far from haviivg exhausted the topic. Wc 
uovv turn to ^the more agreeable task of saying, that, with the 
drawback of Jusjfuonstrous vanity and the partialities and in¬ 
accuracies which such extravagant egotism must produce, his 
letters are amusing, aiirh where his peisoual and- national pre¬ 
judices dp not inteifcre, show consideiuble tact and discriniinn- 
tion. There is ^ a great deal of tautology, and the same story is 
sometimes tediously re[*oatcd, but that is the fault not of himself, 
but of the form ifi which ne writes, as he is obliged,, to repeal the 
same events different correspondents. By the omission of some 
pf these dupii':atc letters, and of those passages which offend rc- 
^igipn and delicaty, (and these might easily have been removed,) 
the book would have been an agreeable, though very loose, gossip 
on the state of Indian manners aiul society. Jacquemont seems 
to have had a good deal of iCunvers:<uionul pleasantry, and the art of 
tqllingca story agreeably, though llujre are everywhere traces of effort 
^aiid affectation.^ Of course our liiuils will wot allow us to give 
m\in^ spccimcnai. of qualities which arc in their nature rather 
i«diffuse; Ipit, as an example, we shall select a passage which wc 
think is in his best style :— ‘■ 

* A few broken legs., and slfiittered shoulders, are so much a matter of 
ruiirti'e in Indian hunting, that none is ever undertaken without a 
surgeon. As for hunting lions and tigers, it is (for gjpntlemen I mean) 
a most harmless amusement, since the game is never sought on horse- 
Jjack, hctonlv on an elephant. * Each hunter is perched, like a witness 
in an Englisli court of justice, in a strong and lofty box, fastened upon 
the anilnal’s back., He bits a little park of artillery near him; namely, 
a couple of carbines and a brace of pistols. It sometimes happens, 
hut very seldc’n, that the ti^er, when brought to bay, leaps on the 
elephant’s head, hut that does not concern us ; it is the affair 
,af the cond< tor ()nahout), wdio is paid twenty-five f«(iuics a 
.^^liuxith, to run'*the risk of such accidtMtS. Jn case death, the 
‘" latter 
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latter ha» the ilatisfaistioa of a co;|iplete revenge, for the 

elephant doc# ndt play the dariowt uflTc^ncernedry hie trunk, 
when he feeJa he has i^ktiger fur lie bead-dr^^edl*: he dqps hie beet^ 
the hunter assists him with h.Jall ppint-kl'^k. TheM^out is, 
you see»;a,< 80 rt of respomible dei^ is behind 

you, whose duty it is to^carry a parasot. head> His cojadt^ 

tion is still >vpr6e than that of thos^S^ut; wlf^n the elephant is 
frightened, ahd flies from the tiger* which charg^^Jiim and springs 
on his back, the true employment of this man is to be e^eh iu the 
gentleman’s place. India is' the Utopia of social ohder-for the^jtmto- 
cracy: in Europe, the poor carry the, rich upon their shouldi^ out it 
is only mfttaphorteally ;*here it without figure. of wbrkefi! 

and consumers, or governed and governors—tly. subtle disidi^ction o1 
European politics—in India there are only the carried and the carry; 
ing, which is muj-*h clearer.’—up. 194, 19.>. ^ • 

This, although the pleasantries are rather too elaboratf^, is livelj 
enough—the best bit, however, that of the * responsible editor^ will 
be lost upon those i-eaders who are not versed iu tile modern prac< 
tice of the Frepcii courts in the trials of newspaper libels. 

At Loodiaua, on the banks of the Slitletjlgc, M. Jacquemont 
, was introduced to two e.v-kiugs of Cilbul,—Shah ^eman,»'vvho had 
been blinded as well as dethroned ; and Shah Soojab, his^.brother. 
who had also been dc'llironed, btit escaped with his eyes still 
about him iitio the Ilimahna inouiitains. The* ajveiitures ol 
Shall .Suojah, who, after having been twice dethroned, is now a 
third lime a king, are of the most romantic chara^t^. They have 
been recorded by himself in Persian, afld translated and publis^d 
in the Calcutta Journals. Of, the two brotTiers M. Jacquemoul 
says ; 

* There are two ex-inajestles here, wio preserve the title, and 

before w’bom I dfd not appear wjthout taking off my a]^oes;.4hi^se aft 
Shah Zeman and Shah Shaudjali Ids brother, formerly kings of Cabgl, 
Afghanistan, and Cashmere ; and great sovereigns wenty year^go. 
The British government sent them a magnificent embassy, ®nd sought 
their alliance, at the period when the presence of General Gardaime, 
at Tehran, raised some suspicion in thb cabinet of Calcutta with 
regard to the views, generally not very pacific, of your friend, t/ie 
grtiil nian, as Ci^urier used to say. Mr. Eiphinstone, the British 
Ambassador, disputed for a fortjpight with the Grand Master of the 
Ceremonies and the Chamberlain of Shah Shaudjt^j, ahOut 'the 
etiquette of his presentation to the king. The fatter agreed at last to 
exact from Mr. Elphinstone^nly thirty-nine hows ; wlrfle he Inmself, 
the king, would show his nose at Jlie window, tl'c ainbassaddr re¬ 
maining with his whole suite in the courf-yard, at a d^-'aficc of three 
or four hundred paces. * 

* Hisiex-majesty has the most magnificent blailk hea^ I ever saw ; 
and I found^im a very graciflus persqnuge. A pewaoner on Uritid^ 
fjcnerositi/f to whiclj^ in triUh, bus po daiui, [we must be 
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$>niiiev ftt tb« (K)olnes8 of ^a^itemeni m-tKh» d^cjpiioii,] Shahv&haadjah 
iiires .hereig^ffeedorD, butui^r tK|.»urreillanipe of the political 

agent,. vt^ present iVst, By this \fficer 1 wtm conducted' to % private 
audienceS<^be Shah, »'itb whom | i^ent an hour, coBYming al>^^ 
Cashmere, miither 1 am going, and^where he formerly, jpade war, 
:^|!<3i|aCabuI, his country,—hie mountaiifl, of which .^..spoke to 
me with afiecting eloquence* Do you recollect ihat the, women broke 
c^e^ the doors of the hotel SineU to see the Tunis entOj^’s handsome 
seeret^t^ I know not what they would do if Shah Shaudjah went 
.to Pa^^'^'ej;^ationRl Guard would jiot h? sufficient to preserve 
public oj^f. he is bo handsome ! The old emperor, Shah Zeman, wJio 
his^ei put out, spends his time in deyotion^which, how'ever, 
^oes nolRprevont his ^having a large seraglio. He related to me liis 
pjlgrimage to Mecca, which he undertook after he became blind.*— 
vol. i.'p;) 372, 373. 

Of llunjeet Sing M. Jacquemont* gives the following account. 
It corresponded as to essentials, with the portraiture of Bui ties, and 
supplies some Sinusing traits which our cbuiitrymaii’s gravity 
feared perhaps to introduce. 

‘ Lahore^ March 16, ISSO.—I have several times spent a couple of 
hours in converi^ing with Ruhjeet, de omni re scribtli H qmbtisdani 
aliis. IJis conversation is like a nightmare. Ho is almost the first 
inquisithe Indian,! havd seen; and his curiosity balances the apathy 
Oi the whole,pfhis nation. He has asked a hundred ‘honsand ques¬ 
tions of me abou't India, the British, Europe, llonaparte, tihis world 
in general, and the next, heU, paradise, the soul, God, the devil, and 
oi myriad of odiei^ of the same kind. 

‘This pattern of an«\.siatic king is, however, no saint: far from it. 
He is bound by neither law nor lion</iir, wlien his interests do not 
enjoin him to be just or faithful; 1]|ut he is not cruel.. He cuts oil' 
the nojge,’ ears,^and a hand of very groat oriminals ; but he never puts 
any to death. He is passionately fond*^ of horsps, quite to madness ; 
aud he carries qn a murderous and expensive war against a ncigh- 
bouKng province, in order to obtain a horse which has been refused 
him citlier^as a gift or a purchase. He has groat bravery, a somewhat 
rare quality amon<ist the princes of the East; and although he has 
always sueceedod id* bis military undertakings, it is by perfidious 
treaties and nogoeiations alone that, from a simjde country gentleman, 
he has become absolute king of the Punjab, Carhmere, &c., and is 
better obeyed by his subjects than the Mogul emjierors in the zenith 
'of their^^pon’®’* A Sojkh by piofcssio’;, a sceptic in reality, he every 
year pays liis devotions at Umbritsir; and, what is very singular, 
those devotions are paid at the tombs of reveral Mohammedan saints ; 
yet these pilgrinnfges offend none of the puritans of his own sect. 

* Ho is a slfSiv.eless scoundrel, and cares not a bit more about it than 
Henri 111. formerly^mbng us. It is true that, between the Indus 
an& the Suthi^ge, it’s not even a peccadillo to be a scoundrld. But 
what horribly offends the morality of^'these good peopL is, that the 
king, not content with the women in his own se’;iglio, often fancies 

those 
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those of othera; and vi!hi^48'^orse,.'those belong to everybody. 

In spite {rf tHe tny8tery«|vkic^f the orienefiS, evenjoY the lowest ckss^, 
throw over their intrigoes, w'atethK purchase^ m' not, ^ui^et has 
oflmi exhibited himself to the goodfpeople of Lahore, moawta on an 
ele^aotf a Mussulmaun cdirtesatt/^^vol. i. pp. 395*4oo. 

M. Ja^fUeinont say^ that it was^onlyAfter his entrance iiitQi ijbe 
Punjab that he fully appreciated the benefit of British rule iit 
India. Before he even reached Bengal, however, he had 
out that * the colossal *inagnitude of Buglish sway was iu Dl%|&ing.;^ 
that * the British colonRil institutions were acKnirable, aa nt 
the Cape,’ and ‘jhose of the rrcnch*execrable as exhibited at th^ 
Isle of Boftrbon’ and Pondicherry ; at all which places he«wuche» 
on his way thither. In p. 244, vol. ii., he reiifurks,— 

* It is evident that it is not by physical force that the English keep 
Tinder the immense population 9{ these vast regidiis, The'Earopean 
army consists of only 20,000 men ; that is all. The pripciple of their 
power is elsewhere, dt is in the respect with which* tlipir character 
inspires these nations.’ 

Even the intide in which w^c have (obtained our paramount 
sway in India, for which wc have b^n so often and stj largely 
“abused by foreigners, appears neither unjust nor \touderful in the 
eyes of M. Jacqnemoiil. He remarks (p.<i3o)— ** 

‘ In France, we con''idei' as an hypocritical farce thb gxcu.se of 
emsity, alleged by the I'higlish, for the prodigious acfj*rtftidi.seu\ent of 
their Asiatic dominions ; nothing, lioweverjis more true,»and certainly 
no European government was ever more faithful to fts* dligagements 
• than that of tlie Com]>any.’ « 


We believe it may be truly^ asserted, that in dll the wars in 
which the British have been etiga^fed in li^dia, the native potentates 
were, more or less, the aggressors. Ailibition is, in their cye.s,, 
as in the eyes of inoret civili/ed *ualions, a godlike virtue—^ super 
et Caramautc.s et Indos proferet imperium.’ It is true that J:hd 
Company have generally indeinniiied themselves for the jixpenscs 
of wars, thus forced oil them, by eJtlenslon <if territory, so as 
at once to reduce the strenj^th of their ftdve.r.sf^iies and augment 
their own; but their policy and their interest are and have, 
been essentially fiacihc. J'wen the most successful wars, fol¬ 
lowed by acquisitions of territory*aud even of money, such as those 
waged against Tippoo, have not ultimately euiiehed th^«r treSsury; 
whilst some hostilities, even when prosecuted to a gloiioiis t^rmi- 
nalion, such as the late war with the BurmeSt*, have entailed upon 
them ruinous expense. It imist be c^nfessedj *no doubt, that 
territory has often been acquired in a more qiicstiomfbfe way, by 
compelling the native princes, to wdiom we liu-e siip'^iod subsi- 
tliary tro^bps, to cede portioias of their poss«ssions‘j*iu payment 
of the militgl'y entertained for their protection and defence f but 

thhii 
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if not oit^s, been itecesaary fd pOQ^C their su 
lortion and oppressioai. >^pi^eeitiont, in bfarmg t , ^ 

Igthierei moderation of fKl vtonSpan^’s pdhcv, adds a 
jn^taiice of the wailfon bad faith, ingi'Uitude, and fdilly, by which 
thi^ prlno(9e f)rovoko tlie leluctant nuerietepce of the Eiiglibh. 

* IThdlndtik piince<i have obliged the Company to absorb them all into 
its power, one after the other. T^ey have all succ umhed, in the i ashest, 
•Jiie tnoi^ stupid enterpn e& against the Colossus, vi/iic/t i^oiild have 
’^fl theni in peme, had.they not madly provoked Its interference Tlnitv 
yeais ago, the Hnr^hsh diove the Mahrattas out of Delhi, wheie thiy 
found, n.pn soiled in the fort, a blind old man, wliose long life had 
b«*en 1 m m uniuf&riuptcd serus of misfortunc<i. * This was Shah 
Allum, the destendanl of riiiiour. He had never reigned but by 
name. The tnghsh leave him his ^am title, and piy him all tin. 
honouis foimeily enjoyed hv the Mogul empciois They gi\e him a 
magnificent pension (four millions of trancs) guaian^ecMiig this tith , 
these honoms, and these advantages, to Ins faimlv What use do 
you thmft he on<e made of tile guns which ha\e been gnen him foi 
foim salff to fire a salut^ whenetei he ka%es liis julate / H( find 
them at the J'ntfiuk tioopi^ In less thin hve rniimtts the imjMiial 
palace was attacked, and the guns letaken Well' such aie the 
Indian princes They ate all like clnidicn, who i in not be trusted 
'With a laror Ip then hands, not the ptincis only, but the whole 
'population, whull IS utterly*destitute ot reason and moial sense’— 
vol. ii pp 07 OS • 

It must be lecoiiected, too, that these native governnieiits aie 
themselves a senes of iluetualiii<«tnu/pukons—that our teiritoiial 
«ppi(^iriatioif%^ have selifoui iiiva\k(j lung-estahliuhcd lights, and, 
what ne\ei can bo said ol the changi oi Native djn.isties, h iv( 
becili alwnjs aftrctukd by liceisiie adxauiagc to the mass ot the 
people wdio ha\e thus come itiiijei oui sw ly. 

Hut wheie, it will be said' is this svstem to end ^ T’he answei 
is, on the Indus tuahe wc%t, as it has .alieady ended on the liia- 
waddy to the tast. The noith is baiiicaded by the Himalaya 
Mountains, and the south is gumded by the seta. Uoyoiid tin sc 
limits of Hiiidooisin IK) iiidemiiitces can be found It we cannot 
deiciuT liulta, thus (khned, out ot htr own resomces, we must 
abandon in i« M. Jac juemout gives it as his opiunui (p. Iil7, 
vol.,*i \ that ‘ the sway ot the Hiitish iii India, though il may last 
centuiics, t^nv'Uc tcimii.iUd ui a day.’ Jn this we must all 
ague Willi Inin Tw is impossible that a people ditieiiDg iii 
blood, (oiiifkMon^ language, mainiets, and leligioii t^pm coii- 
quciois, who neithc I domt tieate th^ntsclves among ^thciii duimg 
ti>qir^sta\, nui stay loiigei than they can help, can evei coidnlly 

like 
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Ktirop^^iPi^ress—the diftWion jff 
tiplicatioii t|f half castes—a4icl the increasing numbers of But 
ropean settlers and^advcni'jrers of ail tdcsciiptions«4-,!iL^ litt# 
fanatic insuirectioa wuhin a few miles of CaicuUaj find t^.J^o'^, 
continued Cole war at no great distance fr6ni it| a>e preg^ia,itt 
instances of the^iecay of that moral ascendency whiehSl^iUiQ^eani 
once exercised over life native mi nil. 

M. Jacquemont is, however, of opinion that * the liritish 
]>ower in India will never perish by foreign aggression * ^nd in 
this opinion also we are inclined to agree withliim. ^ et, although 
the piobabilities are that any wesloiii power which might invade 
India Mould be uliimately repidsed, prudence n'cquircs that a 
Matchi'ul eye should be kept on the inovetnents not only of the 
Russians, but of others. What has been lone may be clone again. 
j\s to Russia, theie can bc' little duuht that, suppe^siug her to have 
fully uitained and seturvd ceitaiu older as well as ncurei objects, 
.she might, witliout diflicuUx, laud an aihiy on the suuti'eiii and 
eastc^iii siiuies of tlie Caspian. She has alii^ady jtea^i-vessels oa 
that inland sea; and, h\ the Volga, tioups inipit'be cinbaiked 
almost at the gate's of Moscow, and conveyed, with little trouble 
or expense, to Astiabad on the south, or the Bay of Balkan on* 
the east coast of tlic Caspian, J'lom eilhef or both those points 
the occupation of Khica, which M. Mouraviev was sent to 
rcconiioitie in w'oiild ndt be circuit; for the iiistance 

does not e.vcced two hundis;'d or three hiindred|,*niile8, Serose 
a region which is cHlletl indeed a deseit, but in which 'J'artar 
carips and villages aic loiind fiequeiitly iuterfper.sed; fqi'iige 
is procuicd for camels, the ships of the'desert—and*watei* at 
a depih of only eighteen leel; a ctruntiy in which tlie Khun of 
Khiva, in 1S31, inumtuined a luige army foi* sevi'ial weeks, ac¬ 
cording to idcutenant Btirnes, and which, in fact, Iras never*op- 
posed any sellout obstacle to the progiess of an invader, cither 
on the side of Peisia or '^l’aitai 3 P. I'lom Khiva, on the the 

route isopen upon, and along, the banks of tliat rivcf to Bukhara, 
also rcconnoitied by the Russian embassy under M , Ma>endoilf, 
in 1S20; whence the iond*lo Cubtil has again aiul again bee^i tra¬ 
versed by conqueiing aimies.* This f, one loute, 'riie other, 
fioni Asterubad to Cabul, bs Herat, pres^nte no ]>livsi<*ul obstacles 
whatev^gr. Both routes might bc uiidcitaken tn cot]i4inatioii and 
at the same |inic. From Ca^ul to tlq* Indus there is no difliculiy. 

* The Russians,’ Jacquemont reynaiks, * might present thedlsel\^.s 
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VhUxt ” 

in force cn the jbftnfcs. 4f^>o Indus meetii^, luiy o]b 

KtStcIn ion th^ir roUt^. wodd merch at^pir ^ase tltrgngh Persia, 

and it is t)eyond ^ul^t the Afgl^ns would#spot]jtMe(»i||y $well Oie 
xtuni^r ^'iny army marchip|[ $4conquest of Indi^r^.. I^d#- 
fe'et Sing,'^c Tuier of sign,' swj^m . all’lihat 

|ii ^ed,'‘and will then cOr^il^ himself quitil^free to dch qpbrding to 
nil fancy, If he tlfinks th^^y aiding the Russians, they will succeed 
in'drivk^^he British/rom India, he will most certain^ assist them, 
being WiH^^rsuaded that these new comers wsll not be able to main-, 
tdin tl|^vcdliq^t,^and that then his nwu time will come to Attempt 
goinini^ipossassion of India. And such,' he adds, * is the stupidity of 
ithe InSfoac^inces, that they would either forsake the British govern¬ 
ment, of act against ^t, the moment a Russian army crossed the Sut- 
i[pdga. Yet what other nation in Europe would have left the van- 
quisbell in India sojair a portion 1’-—vol. ii. p. 202. ^ 

Turkey as well as Persia may now, we fear, be said to be quite 
at the mercy of the Czar. Whilst Persia could oppose his ad¬ 
vancing armies*'!!! front, and Turkey attack them in the flank and 
rear of their line of operation, an attempt upon Iqdia could never 
have been hazarded; bfit our recent diplomacy has cleared the 
way. Wo can i\pw suppose Various circumslances of the Eumpean , 
world, ,imder which the scheme of Napoleon for the invasion of 
India might be revived by the cabinet of St. Petersburg}!, in whose 
fliinds the mis^ons of Messrs. Mouraviev a!id ‘Mayendo!-fl' to 
Khiva and iTukliara sufficiently show that the project 'l!as never 
been abandpbe^J as entirely impracticable. Yet, witli conimon 
precaution o!i our part, it'nevcr could succeed. Armies of horse 
and foot, acco^npamed by iield rrtille! y, might be transported 
from Moscow to the Indus, and a Russian army advancing through 
Peraia, • Tartary, and A%hanistll!t niight, and probably would, 
have Its numbers rather augmeiil€vd<lhan tlnnncd in its progress ; 
but if we had a few strongly fortilied posts o!i the banks of the 
Indus, the SutTedge, a!id other Pinijab rivers, how can an ariny, 
unprovided, as a Russian army must be, with a battering bain 
and a sufliciency of siegq ammunitio!), cither take such posts or 
leave the!u in the roar? At present,*we have no fortification of 
strength beyond Agra, whence all military supplies are furnished 
eve!i to the troops on the Suticdgc; but when ihc Indus shall be 
open,^ as it soon must be, t^ Bombay, no time .should be lost in 
erecting a fortres.s on its bunks which niight bid defiance, not only 
to ah native apacks, but to any !^hich could be made with 
‘ me IrrieP io b*' brought figm IWope. The line of the Sut- 
ledge, fror. .t,he Kinialaya mountains to the Great Indian Desert, 
(so far at least a desert that no large body of men ever has passed 
it,) is a \err^ strong line of defence—not exceeding oiie^iundred 
miles in extent—i!i a couiilry in Which an invadiitjp; army from 
th^ north could not long subsb^t, especially during the intense heats 
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ofsum^et; l^tin wh!i^'^bui‘ native and i|^loned European troops 
could easily maintain ‘%emselves| if protected and provided wtUi 
n^itions at guerre et Ue bouchfi^ * ' 

ao mui^ for Indian politimj^ai ^Idch. we perlmj^ave said 
more on l^is^occasion Inan palled for by the vdiae 

of M. Jacquamont*s decisions oir imy.Hilfcyect —f>r even of his re~ 
luctant testimony to the excellence of our administration, in. that 


vast empire. • -t , 

Of his opinions coacerning his own country 'a 

specimen. Of the July Revolution he received'tfaiB fitft news 
with great' enthifsiasmit but seems to have been snrpiifgd^ well 
as displeased with the subsequent account of the iPaults of that 
fraudulent insult on common sense. 

* What blunders the Chamber of Deputies cowmltted in first 
week of last August! 1 see by the English papers that M. de Lafayette 
has resigned the command of the national guard, which proves that 
there is discord in the camp of our friends. But ndtv that we have 
returned to the famous legal order, how can we sweep off the peers by 
an ordinance ? Pt;yronnet would cry out fr^m his prison, “ Set me at 
liberty, since you have infringed the niav charter, aal did the old!” * 
—p. 109. * 


And subsequently— ' , ^ 

‘My letters last winter expressed the enthusiasm^wi^i which the 
revolution Jnspireil me, and the bitter regret 1 have son'ietimes felt at 
bei?ig so far from France at lliat memorable period. Since then my 
_ opinion <'oiicerniiig those great events has much changed. It has 
been' modified, like your own, in proportion as*! saw so many base, 
absurd, and ignoble consequences proceed from so noble a principle. 
1 see many people speak in the tribune of the events of the great 
Week, as being their handiwork—as if tfitey had fire^a guA ip the 
streets with the working mechfTnics, and as if it was net solely by the 
muskets of these mechanics that the revolution was ac^eved.’—p. 178. 

We can have no great faith in his appreciation our Own 
national prospects, but as a spcciinen»of the opinion of the radical 
youth of France it may be jvoj th quoting :— , 

‘However, the thing [a revolution] is brewing in that quaj'ter 
[England]. You«and I are destined to see the shell burst. The 
abolition of the rotten boroughs ujll do no more good there than did 
Catholic emancipation in Ireland. Tha- which the Irish most wanted 
before all—especially before the equality of politicaf rights—was 
potatoes to cat: emancipation has not put *a single ofte morh into 
their mouths. What tlie Kngligh people now wantjs bread. Chey 
have the simplicity to believe that a refofmed pariiam^ju' Avill give it 
them : an error which they will soon rectify \^hen they come to put 
their new electoral laws to the test. I would noffexchij^e the lot of 
France for thf next thirty yea^s for thigiof England.’—pp. 210, 211. 
Uu the whole, ii» is observable ,lhat, as Jacquemont rccJvefod 
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from tlie first %'u1pr mtt^ication'of his ^j^^ption ti^^^'Cafcutta, he 
|jreW beteSr-^his-vanity^’becaiile rather ifes obtrusive-—his pre- 
ja.dices'^Je|^ obstinate—his affe^tq^ion m^erated—flis views mi- 
Targed—^d his natural gOod developed. He iwightj'^’e 

thinkj had he lived, have rj^alisfpii the old observation, that a young 
Frenchman is the most'’intolerable, and r n old Frenchman the 
inosyt agreeable of social men. His deathbed letter Ho his brother 
is afl^ctjing—the very circumstances of the. case, of a young man 
dyxhj^^^fijadilj^^^and unrepining, (just as he had successfully com- 
plet^ vldigt he thought a splendid mission,) amidst strangers— 
and i^^d’ aistant land—are of tiiemselves^sudicSent tc^ touch any 
heart; but burs is«})ained still more deeply, when we see that the 
^pati|| of early death and the prospect of a stranger-grave w-ere 
not alleviated by t^ie hopes of immortality—of meeting in another 
world those friends whom he loved in this, and of foreseeing, be¬ 
yond that stranger-grave, a rc-unioii of an aftectionate family in 
the bosom of tbeir common Father. 

We must now make a few observations on the tr anslation which 
we have generalli/ emj^loyed in our extracts, but which is fre¬ 
quently iiicoixect. We .seldom think it worth while to make, 
reinaiFs on the translation of such books as these, when they 
expresi^ with anything I'ke accuracy the incnning of the author, 
^lut this trimslator has advanced rather higher pretensions, lie has 
prefixed an inliuduction to the work, in whicli, as from the critical 
chair, he pronounces a high panegyric on M. Jacquemont and 
his w ritings, a somcyv'hat pompous eulogy on the taste and discri-- 
inination of Jacqnemoiit’s fiienda and sponsors in London, and a 
censure on the ilitbcralil^ of otheis who were not quite so forward 
in patfoniziqg a pcrsoiu whom they knew nothing about. This 
obliges us to* observe that we iKiilk the trpnsIaW a very inade¬ 
quate authority, and that, before he passes such decided opinions, 
it‘Hvoulj^ be as well that he understood a little more accuiktcly 
the language of the book which he undertakes not only to translate 
but to panegyrize. U'e^hall amuse our readers with a few spe¬ 
cimens of this writer’s qualifications for his task. 

\\'e begin with an instance or two not of ignorance but Lad 
faith. Jacquemont, amusing himself at tlte c.\^ensc of the chap- 
iifin tef the ship, (whom, as we have seen, he taught the sailors to 
insult in the peiloftnance of the most solemn of his duties,) says, 
that the poor man was'obliged to hear ‘ les plus belles impietes.’— 
vol.*'i. p. 24, lest this i^iould shock Lnglish readers at the 

outset, the •'tamslalor remk rs it—in complete contradiction to the 
sense and to the writci’s feelings—‘ the most dreadful impieties.’ 
A similar Aif^tnnce is where Jacquemont, describing his^iravelliiig 
library of three small volunves, one bf which is Tristfwm Shandy— 
ci^ls'it ‘la piece de resist an}.'"!’ — the soUd*dhhI The idea of, 

Tristram 
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Tristram. Shandy bei^ any man’s solidrmsk is too ludicrous, and 
therefore nur honest li^nslator softens^it intq,-^ Tristi^ni Shandy 
js a feast of itself.’ W,e note mis trifle the rather ^eg ause the 
mlnuioB of Tristram Shandy|ih j^is letter, dated l^ttlSi^ecember, 
1828, led, as we ajiprehend, to a littlcs subsequent emharras 
in M. Jacqueniont’s^ respectable /aniiryt We Jiave seen that M. 
JacquemonS had a young female cousin residing at Arras, Made-^ 
moiselle Zud de Noizet, and we And that in July, 18S|^ JAcque- 
n.ont learned, by a letter fi;om his fair cousiu, thaWafter^lis ex¬ 
ample, she had been endeavouring to perfect her^lf in tl^J&nglish 
tongue, and for*that purpose had undertaken—of ail 
the world—to translate Tristram Shandy, iJacquemon^ whoju 
the interval had probably so far improved his lingnsh as to h^.ahle 
to see tl)e drift of Tristram Shandy, is exceedingly surpfised at 
the choice which poor Miss Zoe had made, and lie w'rites lo her 
to express, as decently as he can, that it is altogethsT an improper 
book for her purpose. He had, no doubt, totally forgotten the 
style in which, two years and a half before, he had talked of Tris¬ 
tram Shandy; but what wonder that tho poor girl and the poor 
girl’s friends thought that if she w'e«»c to Ic^rn Jj^uglisln. no book 
could be more proper than that which her clever literayv cousiu 
had taken with him all the way to In<j|ia as h'ls^soHd dish ? We, 
however, can"easily imagine Zo^,’s perplexity in endeavouring to 
discovery in the obscure and filthy sensualities of ^erne, the moral 
meaning which had recommended the •book to the savant, lint 
it IS clear that to this hour the learned family of the Jacque* 
monts have not discovered their error; fSr however indifferent 
they might be about Lady W. and Lady G., they would not, know¬ 
ingly, exhibit their young relation in^o ridiculous a light. Nor 
do we think the'saooni himsalf ever knew very mu(J) aboutiilnglish 
literature, which he so confidently talks of, for we find him saying,' 
so late as May, 1831 — ^ • 

* That he has no appetite for hijf dinner if he has Locke or 
Sterne, or some other illustrious dead tg bear him company aji table.’ 
—vol. ii. p. 72, • * 

We need hardljf suggest, that no man who had ever rea^ and 
understood a page of any of JL^ocke’s works, would have classed 
him with the author of ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ In truth, JacqueUion^ 
knows no more about Locke than dear Zo6 did of"Sfcrrie. And 
although he talks of his great proficiency-in Englisli—and of the 
set speeches which he made in* thaf tongue >to Lord William 
llentinck on his first arrival—^we find that even aflei*liaving spent 
six months in the society at Calcutta, wher^ he says, he spoke 
nothiifg but English, he cj^n make no better atte^^t at our lan¬ 
guage lhad the following:— ' . 

• Ciondiule 
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*Cp]i^ttde from thiA c^autert if you will, / amt p/rbapSt a too 

II 

(fopailt with accafiow of meeUng^er aj®en,**r^voU i. p.rjl44F. ^ 
But w^fii^st roturit to out traBslat|ir. Xbe preceding .^f^xampf^ 
am of wilful though trifling ^iAreprejaentalion; what follows is 
pure ignorance # 


ham^^ways-had but little faith in the theory which •accounts for 
the trs^ih^p^ds constantly blowing from the *same quarter. You 

reason to ex|4ain why your daughter 

is duntj^Mrd^rp S3. 

This liiiyl incoherent nonsense about a dqmb daught^ and the 
trade-witra^is in the original a pleasant allusion to a passage in 


]li^oli^> which has become a proverbial expression for any in- 
conciusfve reasoning::—-Foi^ajfMS^cmen^ ce <jui fait^que vutre fiUe 
est muette. {Mededn Malgrc lui, a. ii. s. 0.) 

When Jacqi'jemont is describing the discomforts of his mode of 
living in the mountains, the translator makes him eat ‘ a canful 
repast,’ the very reverse of the truth, for the repast, w'as a mise¬ 
rable improvisation —the original expression is * suucieuj;' —and 
the meariing— au^anxious and‘«canty meal. 

The JHel^e, in getting out of the harbour of llio, runs foul of a 
merchantman, und.a good ^eal of damage is done; ‘ but no matter ; 
the French will pay the damage,’ p. Ci7. Pooi^Jacqueniont, 
instead of this matter of tact platitude, meant a sly political joke— 
* Ijt contribuaUie /ranqais est 1^ qui puira les avaries’—i. e, ‘ The 
poor French tax-payer vvill have to pay the damage’—us if an Eng¬ 
lishman should have said, * Our ignorant captain has caused the 
damage, but Jo//n Bull, **le contribuahle Anglais^’ must pay for it.* 

These mistakes are onlytVndicrofis ; but some arc more serious, 
lirthc bccounf«)f the strange affair d>etv»'ceij ihe ZeUe and the 
English merchantman, the translation says the ZH(^e vvas worked 
in a fharticuilar uiauitcr, ‘ so as not to wait for his (the Englisli- 
nian’s) broadside,’ vol. i. p.,^ b2. This Would imply that the 
English ship had a brondsit^e to Arc, and that the conduct of the 
French captain had so much of an excuse. The original expresses, 
directly the contrary—* Imincdiatcmciit apr6s uue bordee ^ boulcts 
et A mitrailie, et tandis qu’on rechargait toutes*lcs pieces d’uu 
bordf le^iiavire maiiceuvrait de .^lauicre d ne pas faire attendre sa 
secande borddef.’ * iinmediately after the first broadside of round 


and gra|)e, and while th(;\ were re-loadh^g the guns, the [French] 
ship wes maufleuvrod so as not to delay her second broadside' 
Another v«<r 3 ^ seilous mistake occurs in the version of Jacque- 
moiit’s impertinence about Lady W. Bentinck, which we have 
qke&dy alludeiti to. ^'Ji'he translator makes Jacquemont say that 
*]L^i4y William’s attempt to coiuert hiliii had failed, aM that he 
that she was »little J^ss sure of her \Jtim than she was 

at 
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at first.*—-p. ^88. Thjs'is quite moffen^e, aud would only in»|>ly 
that she began to doubt'whether she should su'>c‘eed iftpconvetting 
But the real meaning is;—ias we have*rcnder6d ^ythat she 
only failed to convert hiii% but bad herself becomaRnittle less 
confident hi her own beitef—s^re sop faU —than she was before. 

The following version also contradicts the’ meaning of the 
original. JFncquemont calls the flindoostaiiee *a conksmptUjle 
pntoiSf not wortli learning’ —* the language "of the court Wwwur- 
tiers,* —p. 90. It suifiriscsi. one that the lai^ua^^^*ni!i(||l^ 
courtiers, generally considered the most correct flbould, 

in tiiis instance *be a •* contemptible jargon,* The is, * de 

covr et des courtiers ,*— i. e. * lawyers and brokers.* * 

Tlie following passage must perplex ati English reader » 

‘In half an hour Shah M'*han«ned dismissed his court; and I 
retired iii procession with tlie resident. The drums beat in the fields 
as I passed before ^he troojis with my di’essing-gown of worked 
muslin. Wliy were you not present to enjoy the Roilours conferred 
upon your prO[!;pny I ’ —vol. i. p. 190, 

i\gain— 

‘At Lahore, I lived in a little palace ai tho cA.rabiaU Nights* 
hJiitcrtainments; a battalion of infantry w<;s on duly iieaiMne; the 
drums beat in Iho ihUh wlien 1 jiut my hecul out of doors; tfnd when 
I walked in the cool of the evening, in the alleys of J 2 y.jgarden, fouh* 
tains played around me by thousands !’—vol. ii. p. 21G. 

One cannot conceive how drums hedting in the fiiilds can hqyt? 
any thing to ilo with the lionours paid Jacqqemont in the cities of 
Delhi and Lahore; but the r*jencli phrase, [jes tamhonrshatiirent 
au.T champs (piand jc ptissais, yieam no more than that when he 
parsed the guai]^ was tunu d out, and llie tlrunis befit a sulute. 

Ill tlie same way* when Tlacquenumt tells a story of a poOr 
S\yis3 professor, who, having pioved that the higlory of William 
Tell was a fable of the ckwenth century, was coiideiiinj^i to death 
for having overturned a belief whi(;li is one of the dearest heir-’ 
looms of a Swiss pcasniit; the Iraii'datnr lyalces liini add that, 

* fortunately being conluiwhious,' he escaped with his life.’—p^290. 
One wonders wl^y, if the crior w’as so criminal, the btiiig confu^ 
macions in it should have procufed a inltigatiou of the piuiibhmerit. 
The explanation is that abse^t offeiVdcrs arc coiuhuntied us *ton- ^ 
inmacps '— and Jacquemont meant to say, that being* fortunately 
absent, he was condemiied*in efiigy only, and so liis hie was* saved. 

We suppose these instanccjs, i>i^.ected at rundmn, fioin the first 
half of the first volume, will satisfy our readers as l« Ac qualifica> 
tions of the translator in the niceties of tliejMeiich idioiii ; and 
that iffey will agree in oar^^ opinion, that ifcwonld^na\e been aa 
W'cll if, instead of criticising other people, lie had employed him-» 
self in learuing his own bubiiicss. , , . > < 
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want tohnAvlpamd^^i^^e^%m%^lif^ Kiim 

Geofge%*ye rot/rfh^ tnmuk^ * An 4^ the taking lun Aecomt 

. of the Poimlastiosa of ^reat J^riiain, an4 the mexitaso or ^imU 
"nuiion ihertoL*^ Urdf&ff4 l>y thq Uotii««of Commons to be 
£nd Apiilf 18I>5^ 3 \q1s. lolio. • 

}f RetuniH under the Jn'>h Population Aets-^Rnime- 
Oidered by the {Touse of Commons lo be 
August, 1833. , 

hndation dc la Grande Bretaanu, Pui"L, M^ViUerme, 
1834 .'^' • 

documents as those named at the head of our paper, 
however gcimnally interesting, a*« accessible to so few vtho 
ire not membcis of the legislature, or of the government oftices, 
hat vie think ‘our leaders may be gratified by a short account of 
he natuic of the inquiiies vihich ha\e been instituted and of their 
nost important icsults, 

Wheu David numbered the people it v\as justly imputed to 
lim as a sin, foi4ic had done'it iii a spiiit of piide and vain-gloiy ; 
lUt tlieiimestigations, .of which the lesults aic heie befoie us, 
iveie undrrtakcp,*]n the <iist place, to enable the.legislature to 
ixercise an eMhghtened justice iii then fiscal, political, and moral 
mactments; and, in the second place, to afford to individuals 
tu,thentic data for the regulation of some of their most impoitant 
Qutuat transactions. c^^'Uh these objects censuses of more or less 
detailed investigation have been instituted both by ancient and 
modern governments; but in no other age or nation has there been 
fispla^cd such an anal^tital view', of the whole ffanie of society, 
mch an anatomical exhibition of the tiod^ poktic, as these volumes 
piesent. It is obvious that in a senes of such censuses, made,at 
squat intepals of time, the value of each is increased by the power 
Df companng it with all the otheis; thus augmenting the proba* 
hility of tiaciiig the causes of difleieiice, whether of good or evil, 
by observing what othci variations aic concomitant widi each. For 
such coinpansoit it becomes absolutely necessary that at each 
census the letuins should be nindf fioni piecisely the same sub- 
diviliom of distncts, and agSin combined always into tbe same 
larger divisunis. 

The opeiation»of the pooi-lavvs has made the inhabitants df 
every'“idace, manitaining its own poor, interested in accuiatcly 
knowing tiit!fii«.own bouiidaiies; and fiom the overseers of every 
such plate icturnsjveie requited on four and twenty questions, 
eompiising tf^tails wJiirh niui>t have,demanded codkider^le at* 
teutioi^ and occasioned much personal tiouble. Anu it is ere* 

ditable 
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ditable to ihe zeal intelligence of Mpcaticneri and tesr 
spondfentav that'^*ia(rf^ai^^]bas been kiiown^iinaUv.to ^ave omitted 
ticking dve^letAHi^'tnot^ll ^iii^fb|^,of auch ^aceiMmounti^ to 
10,655, besides l\,50l rei!iallk^''on ^ of parish registers.* * 

To digest, and reducff into oid^/>'8d'i|d ra ^nde’r easily accessible 
such an Unwieldy bulk nf iiifornlati^,pfbquire^ 
strong, antf clear, and indefatigable : rightly, therefq”^^ * 
task remitted to Mr. Hickman, who had, for tliiity yi 
cessfully laboured in^the same held—to whom e|| 
shown the defects of the three previous decennial invc 
to whose 80ggestions*inuch of the present amended 'l 
quiry has been owing,f—and to whom we are indebted foi ja ippst 
lucid arrangement of the consequent returns—together witk 
latioiis, inferences, and results both in a tabtAar form and m the 
impoitunt observations contained in his preface, besides above four 
thousand three hurdied notes scattered througlv. the volumes, 
passimque sparyere lucent. 

Mr. Hickman’s picfacc is indeed a curious document in more 
ways than one. We once heard an^ cininei^t lawyer declare that 
a clause of an Act of Pailiament, in which the aft’angem*eut of the 
w'ords was tlic best that could be, gave h:m as much pi^suie in 
the perusal as the bnest stan/a of Speller’s. In the same way 
everytliing which is perfect in its kind, and consumt.i^ely contrived 
to answer its purpose, may convey to one who understands its 
skilfulness, a pleasure similar to that with whiclf we contemplatitei 
what is more distinctively denominated n work of art. Such a sort 
of satisfaction have we denverl from Mr. Hicknicin’s preface. It 
is not alone remarkable in respect o^its scientific merits, but is 
also worthy to be studied as exhibiting*peihaps tliu most 4 >eifegt 
example which is anywhere to be found of practical ability in; 
setting on foot a statistical inquiry of enormous eatetit. 

It 18 curious to trace the devices, and interesting to c«ntcin|>Iate 
the success, widi which a statistician sitting in Ins closet could take 
order for the execution of ^ piojcct winch requited that twenty- 
fuuiimiilious of luunkind should, in the course of one day, fender 
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* After noticing tho ambiguity of 1^6 terms parish, pururhidl thupelry, Ae., and 

another class of doubtful pariibes created ly the act uf 181S. fir the Ijiiddilig of 
additional churches in populous parishes, Mi. Kirkuim ia}s, ‘ foi any general pur- 
pobes the number of parishes and parochial chapelrics, in Kiiglanil niid Wiifes, may 
safely betaken at 10,700. The aumber of places in Knglin I anA WaUs, of which 
the mpnlatioQ u distinctly stated lu the pi;^ent abstract, is l/i.bOO, IhensSnberof 
parishes in Scotland is 94S ; of population returns^ 1010.’ -I'tef. u 
f See his ^aborate iitdti ments in the ' Minutes of K\^deiice taken before the Com* 
mittee on the liiU lor taking an account of the Population cd (TiVdt Britain, and nf the 
increaseaind diminution thereof,’ ordeied by tbe House ot t uinnhikis to beprinteds 
llth May, 18^; ami again tiofore tile ' Coiniiiitteu uuthe Ih-cumiuittvd Bill/ ordaretjl 
to be printed, ZCtb May, 1880. • 

"o such 




sitco m secqftiit off tlienn^ves «a tbese'^i^flitmB 
a# Ihfr^Aiucull^ flre \iu]gposed« to be which ‘'inii^tea to^^statistical 
refeeardi« wl^n we see how mech koowlei^l# of^ Ihhnahii'naturi^ 
ebd what an active fancy; were requirCd'to‘conceive ail the crosses 
' and liioderancesy and provyke agakist ail errors.which might 
have attended thh( idvestigation; one is tempted to think that more 
<rf'dia|;j^^Wledge« and*more of imagination, wottld not be needed 
forn MlMof a fiction to figure to himself a succession of pro- 
‘ bable Mr. Rickman’s knowledge of human nature 

‘ seems ta^iii|iimught him never unnaeessarily to trust to the com¬ 
mon sen^W qtiy man, for doing in the best way aiJy act,however 
san^phtMind mechanical. Thus the overseer, who is to go from 
facuse, is furnished not only with a schedule to be filled 
it|^ bht with a fprinSla of the scratches wliich he is to make * with 
a hard black-lead pencil or iiik,^ as the suiest way of numbering 
die inhabitantai. and he is ^ to carry the printed formula papers in 
a pasteboard or other convenient cover ‘ and if ink is used by the 
inquirer, let him also use blotting-paper.’ * I'Aerybody knows 
that’—-would be the remark of many people; but Air. liickman- 
wos well aware that there is no matter so plain and elementary of 
wbidi if^an be safely predicated that ‘ evervboily know's that 
and he was likewise sensible that it was only by forecasting the 
progress of such an inquiry at every step, and at every stumble, 
that its multitudinous results could be brought out witii accuracy 
^TMid completeiifis^. 

The nature of the Miformation sought, and so successfully ob- 
tuiued, on the subject of population, will be best understood by 
specifying the heading of ef«ch column in the returns ; *—1st, the 
name cd' the piece with its designation^ as parish, toyi'nsliip, hamlet, 
^'Ktra-parocbiu1,‘^&c.; ‘4»d, area in acres 3«d, iniiubited houses; 
4tli, families; dth, houses building; (itb, other uninhabited houses; 
7 tb, familfcs employed cliiefly in agriculture; Btb, trade, manu¬ 
factures, and iiandicraft; fH)>> all other families ; 10th, males; 

11 th, females ; 12tli,<-total of persons ; ^13tb, males above twenty 
yearswold ; 14th, number of such occupying land and employing 
labonrers ; i.jtb, number of such not employing <^nbourers; Itith, 
nuntber of males, above twenty years old, employed as labourers 
ill agriAiitqre {' I7ti^ in luauhfactui^cs, and in making inauufac- 
turing machinery ; I8tb, in retail trade or handicraft, as masters 


Thfe ftirmiilii wt>.ultl havo been irej>rovtj{l by tho numbering' of the columns 
(which, in his I'-ef'^ce, Bii*. Rickman has himself ^opteU), as saving drcum^cution 
in the discussion of the subjects. ' 

■f It would have made j^he column containing the number of antes mots instructive 
if^hat had been ‘fdlluwcd by one expressing the annual value at -which the\eal pro¬ 
priety elf the place was assessed in ISIH^ which is ^ivon in the compnrtteive account of 
tw £}ur biususei, ordered by the House of Commons to Ix) printed, Idth Oct, 1831. 




or badprsi |H‘|f«88io^l and otbeir 

educated in(»i ^ rj^l^ above tweaty euipioyeyd i^labour <loi 
^ricultural; ftlstjf eljlSe»l iaal«s above twenty years ^cept ser« 
vants); iiiSdd^ servaatl above twenty; SSrd, male savants 
under twenty; 24di, fbmateservaiKe^A;;^ ' ; 

Before proceeding to notice the mest* InferesUng restilts th^ 

inquiries, it* is desirable, iu order to place undqp'ona/^^iw Uie 
scope of the whole investigation, to state here the the 

infoimation sought and oljktaiiied from the. parijijljj^ijgfa ^jd fers o£ 
England and Wales. Each olHaiatiiig ministet^lw^l^muestedi 
to sta<te,-^lst, the number of baptisms and burials amlaring in 
bis register in the several years from 18'2l to*1830, bolh.ini^p.ive> 
distinguishing males from females; 2ndly, the number 
riages in each of those yeap; Srdly, the ages of tiie decraaeil^ 
from 1813to 1830, both inclusive ; 4ihly, the number of illegU 
timate children born in the parish or chapclry <b.;ring 1830, dil» 
tinguisliing male and female children; 5tlily, any explanatory 
remarks are requested on any of the sul^ccts, particularly on tho 
annual average number of births, marriages, and deaths, which may 
liave taken place without being regTslercd. ‘ Sudi, theif, are the 
perquisitions that have been made; and we shall proceed tff notice 
some of the most curious and interestiu^results.^ ? 

First, with regard to territorial division :—Mr. RiSkniau jufitly 
deprecatd^ any alteration of the boundaries of thos,^ places from 
which the returns have hitherto been made, as tending to dimiDisb« 
the value of the comparative results of didcrent censuses. But 
this seems no reason for allouhig such divisions to continue in re¬ 
ference to other subjects, where jt prodj^ces ctfects of unbalanced 
evil. What Mr^ Rickman seems alone to couteniphiLte is the cirj' 
cunistance where parhihes niul counties are not confermiitous. In 
that case, the iuconveiiiciice, it must be admitted^is not of cdrri- 
parative inagintude. But where portions of counties aminsulSted 
in other counties, or separated by an intervening county, the evils 
arc of so enormous a magnitude, that,* even ^f a change in their 
political and juridical allocation should disturb, as far as they were 
concerned, the rej^ults of statistical investigations, yet these ought 
to succumb to considerations pf paramount interest. Happily, 
however, there is no necessary coIlisVou of interests^ Th#statis- 
tical boundaries may remain unaltered whilst the political and 
juridical districts may be *consolidatcd with rnhriite advantage, 
just as the circuits of the judges, the diocesan divisions, aifd the 
justictiry districts are efficient, each to their,own pul^)ose, witliout 
any mutual interference. _ 

* The Act (5^ Geo- III. c. 14G) t«]uirin{T the age of the ileceaHtMl to l»e iuiiected 
in the register ol burial, did oot take clfect till <lrom and after Slst Dec. ISIE.’ 
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tn e(udd$tioii in'hatf'is bere intended^'i^e n^lr^ddtice tlie 
example ofVie ^ounty^of Durham^ frolfa of which 

Korham (oi'the Tweed), apd the hl»gli(Mft>g'diMrfcts of Holy 
lalaOd, Kyloe, and B^Iford, are i^^aVated by nearly the whole 
tetigih of No|:thumb1frhin(|^»-«'the nearest Being more than sixty 
miles distant; w^raik^^'is, oti the other side', being within about 
ten ittiWjr of Yi>re. Omitting Bedlington (insulated* by Notth- 
which is only about thirty«fivc miles from Durham, 
#)Of these places exceeds twdfve thousand ; and the 
d, ^exceeded 79,OOOi.’ Such a population and such 
must nccessaiily involve many cases of civil* and cri- 
jurisdiction, which can only be decided at the metropolis, 
(^he jail IS situated, and wheie the assizes are held, and 
ithet all partie8,^t^rimina1, witncpscs, and jurymen,-^must be 
rought. In civil cases, the consequence is, that weight is added 
to the heaviest p'lrsc; and in criminal cases impunity follows from 
the unwillingness of magistiates to commit, and of piosecutors to 
persevere in bringing offenders to justice. Nor !<♦ tins all. We 
rememb^ that, some yeais ago, a poor Scotch woman, who had 
come to NorliamPto woikatthc harvest, hung hei self ilia barn. The 
coroner^was to be sent for. fic lived at llyton, a village on the 
Tyne, a few mHe"l above Newcastle ; he was in the southern part 
of his distiicif. Jn the mean time, the vicai of Norham found it 
necessary, fioni the heat of the season, to cause, on his own rc- 
‘-sponsibilit}, the'body to be inteircd ; which, when the coroner 
diid anivc, was obliged to be exhumed, to the imminent peril 
of health and lirfe in ail the attendants. With glaring examples 
of annoyance fioin casualties likp this (and twice a year, at least, 
VI assume lime^ it is singiffar that such anomalies, should be per- 
• milted to continue, whilst there exists the very easy remedy of an 
Act^of Pailiament to annex the dixtiicts in question, juridically 
only, to lift immediately adjacent counties,—as they have been,1ror 
election put poses, by the late Heforin Bill; and future censuses 
would no nioie be di^tiiibed by the one icgulatioii than by the other. 

The next two columns containing the number of inhabited 
houses, and the number of families who occupy them, involve a 
que.stion of coiisidetable interest, as influencing the comfort, the 
health,tli 9 tleauliuess, and hioial habits of a people. And, if 
two Cii'^es could be found where all other influences were equal, 
we h^ve no Joubt ‘that a difference in the degree of domiciliary 
isolation would 'p^.oducc a marked vdiflerence in all the impoitaut 
circunistanreS^ we hav^ stated. 

in England and Wales theie are 117 families for 100 houses; 
in Scotland, i.lJ ; in Iiclaiul, 110; j|}ul the circumstanced of the 
^hree kingdoms in other lespects aie so diverse, that \io inference 
can be diawu liom a compmis >u on the present subject, We 
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PapaUttum of Great Biitaii' and[ teland, 

.Pi ( 

We Havq;. lii^, ||p^ver, the curio$i|^ to calbtilate j(?i4 compare 

l^otidoii 9# somewhat aimilarl> situate*^* We find 

^ndo9» for e^ry1auhdi^,h^tue8,{ha8 1-71 famiriea.and 1 in 44 
of ito population died m Ihe }'eart^0{|(^j whilst ISverpool, for 
every Uufidred hous^ has oQlj^i3l||and only 1 in <53 ^f 
its population died'nn the same year. 'jlluU pas ^134 families in 
.100 houses*, and 1 in 41) is the mortality; whipi0'Bristo) has but 
331 families in 100 Uou. es, and only 1 in 6l dies. differ¬ 
ences in mortality am obvjousiy not pi oportione^Wbffl P^ r thi^ 
may be influenced, by isolation of domicile, hecausi^l^LfLre Qth^ 
influencing causes, ^hus, tliough the isolation in LAVeipIbol be the 
same as in Bristol, yet the inoitahty in Liverpool is much g rater, 
of which one cause is particuiaily insisted on by Dr. 
the lesidence* of numeious families in ccIWrs, undlrgimiMH 
apaitmeuts. Again, in Manchester there aic Il6 families to 
houses, and the inoitality is 1 iii 30; whilst in Biriniiigham, wliere 
theie are only 103 families in 100 houses, the mortality is less 
tliaii half—I in O'H. This cuoimous dlspropmtion is probably 
ow'iiig, principally, to the destruction oi juvenile life, by the Joint 
cupidity of the cmplo}cis and the parents of chihlren imtbe Man¬ 
chester manufactoiies; whilst the niat^iiai of the Birsniiigham 
maiiufactuie being inti actable to the ilugers of childhood, the par-‘ 
tus aic not espost'd to the same temptation.'*' • 

ill tire woollen iiunufuctuie the applicability of infant labour 
holds a middle place; and me ciowding of population audjlie 
luoitality aie somewhat piopuitionateiy Icss^ for in Leeds there are 
1 U families in 100 houses— and 1 in 48 dies. 

If such be the appaicnt influence, when the difference in the 
coiigiegation of families undei one roV is small, what must be its 
amount where,*as Dublift, there are tlotl families in lOdliousIbs^ 
ill Edinbuigh 319, and in Paisley 3GO ; but wejiave no means of 
asceitaiinng the inoitality in these places. ^ • 

We aic Sony to obseivc that whilst, in England aim Wales, the 
coaceivatioii of families has been triiiynishiii^ about two per cent, 
in the iiitcival between the lust two censuses, it has, in Scotland, 
incieased at about the same latc. Is'or is the dispiopoition likely 
to be lemediedf for in Scotland the houses biiilding make 1 for 
147 of those inhabited, whilst in England and Wales thi^propor- 
tion is 1 to 103; the uiuiiliabitcd houses, howe\ci; aie to the 
inhabited as 1 to 20 in lyigiaiid and W.ihs, and only as f to 30 
ill Scotland. In the two kingdouis togcthei, is satisiaatoiy to 

■ " ' --— . —-— — ^ —— —„ . 

* On this subject It is murh to be tint Siii'ij ol tii<'legistvrs connected 

with the Manchester pojiulatinn do not notice the a};! s ift tin* iliji'c.wed. It would 
have Wen highly interesting to ••^tunate, irum such a s<ale, the ujiAatuni of the legi#. 
Idtive iiiDiUtroii tlie houis of ciiiidr<,u's Ul jui. 

'' bbserve, 
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obsen^, dl^cennial period, ivtsUst proper 

tion of 'boui^ buiitiing is very nearly the same^ Of the unin- 
hat^led hott|eii is dim^ished abottt i|lxty.>{i6f‘cefl|t ' . 

these criteria of prosperity a remarkable testi¬ 

mony to that of^landr; foi;^U«t the proportion of uninhabited 
Imnaee is as ih Scotland, tW of«the houses building 

ht'l ^ 01 OT ituMilHihi^bited, or exceeding above eleven per cent. 
> the Hkoj|rpportion in England. We have often heard a cry, too, 
l^at in^m(||pince the Union, Dublin had been deserted, and 
Ifflinltitad yCT ^^ges become urinhabited. Now, the fact is, that 
the proplnl^ of uninhabited houses is less in Dublin then in the 
m^tr^olis of either of the sister kingdoms'the uninhabited 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, being respectively one 
17, and 18. «^So much for claipour, and so ^uch for facts 
OT statistical investigation to put clamour down; or, if it cannot be 


silenced, the H^ht, at least, may exhibit the screech-owl. 

The next subject of inquiry relates to the classification of the 
population according to their different occupationi^, and to the 
proportionate numbers deployed therein. In the pristine state 
of society the esAeut and fertfiity of the soil of a country arc the 
measurel^ of the number^ and comforts of its inhabitants, liut, as 


cu[tivate9 land ;uelds mose than is necessary to tlie support of 
those iminedhitely employed on it, the additional population is 
occupied in increasing the comforts of all by manufactiri'ing for 
^Itahomc markolf or by exdianging with foreigners. In this stale 
of things, if the peojiJc be active and intelligent, and the laws 
afford personal psutection and security to property, the profits on 
such occupations may cause an inq^ease of the population beyond 
the powef of the land to feed them^ and a part, periiaps a large 
part, of the produce of their labour, ihust be •exchanged, not for 
the comforts andduxuries, but for the necessaries of life. 


* inland that rides at anchor, and is moored; 

In which they do not live, but go aboard. 

They dw’cll ijji shipsf like swarms of rats, and prey 
, ITjKiu the goods all nations’ fleets convey; 

And when their merchants are blown up, and cracked, 
Whole towns arc cast away in storms, aniTwrecked.’ 


Siichistormsj extending not ^nly to towns and provinces, but to 
whole empires, liave ever been the concomitants of that highly 
ariiticial, and \he/cfore • fluctuating stal^ of society, on which is 
based tlie excessive preponderance of an adscititious population; 
witness Tyr^aftd Cartlyige of old, and Venice and HoilandJiow. 
It is true that siicli^*itate.s, under some fortunate combination of 
‘circumstances^, may ba flourishing and powerful for a time; but if, 
ftom ai]y cause, security of property and person i» disturbed, the 

capital) 
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ca]»tdl» collected from nving^ Uke 

a bird of passage,, in search of a milder, cimiate. "'Civil dWimotion or 
foreign Invasion, j^ert^ore^ cc^es upon sudh an aitiiidal structure 
of sociei^f liJke an infuriated l|uU iutp^ p^lass-shop, where the ma* 
terials ars^s fragile as they are ^end]d,.an(| irre[)ai'able till all 
be fused and recastin the lire* Kol«ojK'ith«ai!||^on depending 
principally on indigenous products, an<i on maiipacturtiig them 
for their own use. War may pass over» like a^storuv-lpd bla«t 
the fruits 9f a seaso% but ^ the root of pi-osperit^j^^ll^^^the so^i^ 
and will soon spring again with all its original viaa^i^^^fruitfiil-j 
ness. 

How fur our own country is in the one or. other state here de> 
scribed is a question of fearful import. 'Hitherto the 
our insular sitiyitiou has enabled us to carry 014 the works 
in the midst of war; and hitherto our happy constitution, whili^ 
giving the fullest security to person and property, has exempted 
ns from intestine commotions. It will be asked, 'Afe we not right 
to avsiil ourselves, still further, of such fortunate concurrences as 
have already made us the wealthiest, tilt: happiest, and the most 
powerful nation on the face of the earth ?—So said Tyre«nd Car*- 
thage, V enice and Ilullund; uudso said the builders of tlu^bTower 
of I label, and hoped to climb iliereby tg fieaveii* Have we made 
a wiser use oV our power ? Have we conlculed ourselves with 
enjoying' the pro.speiily, whilst it lasted, without making ourselves 
depciiduiit oil its permanency, ami witlxiut iiivolyi^fe ourselves in 
utter ruin if it slionld fail ? Have wc not acted like the proprietor 
of a mine, who should burlhe'i his patrimoinal estate with an im¬ 
mense debt, the mere interest of wliicli he can only hope to pay 
from the produce of a vein wlifch ma 5 ‘»i'un out or be blown up 
to-morrow ? 'Hiese^as we have said, are feaiful qi^.slioust wliidh. 
tlic occupation-coliinins in the returns of the popjalaliori may assist 
ill'solving. We shall here give the result of our calculations on 
the data, and lea'.e our readeis to draw their own conclusions:-— 
The total of families in Cl i eat Bntapi is iJ,4l4,17j, of which 
there are employed— • * 

Chiefly in agriculture » <Ki 1,134 ceutesimnl proportion (18*15 
111 trade, manuftclurea,! 4g.03 


and handicraft 
Other families 


1,018,1(38 


ff 
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The returns, how'ever, afl’ord another mode of vitwrng the sub¬ 
ject, to which we are bound in justice to advert^ because it exhibits 
the agricukural class as bearing a larger proportion To the whole.,* 
In prcvknia^censuses some cftflictillieL had arisen in classing the 

families 
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occi^atioiif ftiid t^refoi»'il;Wf^ deteronned 
to * ask thi^occufilition or employment oti^&ry male twenty years 
age, bec^'ase he is then usually fettled; ki vhis voeat»oii,%>(Pfe> 
%tee, p. 9>yand as the male# abo^,IV«t.below twenty years of age 
ire. found to be ssc^-nearlv egual, {nmovo, 3,944,511; below, 
3 ^. 4 , 495 ,) lieiieep it is inferred that the preportions ascertained 
b the-ehsiisidcl^ljile^vof males above twenty may be safely applied 
to Uie tfassifica^n of the whole population. On tliis principle 
the foMdi|iM||^sults are obtained:— ^ « 

males above twenty years of age, 3,944,511. 
Employl^llf'^gricidture 1,243,057 Centesimal'proportion 3 i‘5 
4 bandicfafl, tra^e.'t .. . 

^ ait manufactures f * ^'5^^4,184 „ 39 0 

iescripttons,. . 1,137,270 .v28'9 
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Now the hrigher proportion here indicated' of the agricultural 
class is probably an error, from the principle on wliich the cal¬ 
culation is made, namely-, the considering the males above twenty 
as e^uaU to th^ numbers below that age. I'or though this pro* 
portioremay hold with regard to any number of persons coexisting 
as ancestors andidescendaiits, it does not follow that the same pro¬ 
portion willdiold with regard to any number of jfersoiis classed 
togetlier, not by natural connexion, but by the exigencies of par- 
-‘ticular occupdtipns. And it is notorious that tlic number of per¬ 
sons below twenty bears a much greater proportion to those above • 
twenty employed in manufactories, than in the other classes here 
compared and this excess of persons under twenty in manufac¬ 
tories can only be had frqifi the 3 ^iith of the other classes—priiiei- 
pBlly,*perha^ from that of * labtHirers eipplo^ed in labour not 
agricultural,* who have been for the first time distinguished in the 
ceucus 0^1831, and of whom the males above twenty years of lage 
amount to 608,712. 

From these considerations it is obvious tliat the males above 
tw'euty will iudicate not only too large a proportion of the agricul¬ 
tural class, but also too small a proportion of the others, so that 
the proportion of families (before ascertained]f is probably the 
nearei^ approach to the leal propbrtions of the respective classes. 
And how far *that proportion can be considered as a wliolesome 
one, we leave, already stated, to the consideration of our readers. 

liiolielaiul the prci(K>rtions qf the classes we have been consi¬ 
dering cxldb't a' remarkable contrast; the total of families is 
1,385,066, of whom ui-e employed— 

* Thiw, in f7rty>t>iret’ cnttuii mills in Maiicbeq^er, the |)enons uia 
j-sara ai'ti funned r>G’^4 |)er cunt., f-f the whutS emi^yed. See Fiilt 
Ceinmilsiuuurs un thu empluyniuiit of children in factories. 
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The agftciikural proportion is a quarter douhlei and 

the proportion of trade, manufactcires, and hdftincraft above ft 
quarter less than halfsthese.porportions, resjpectivq^lphih Grealt, 
Britain. « 

7'his cotnparatively Jow state of the non-agricukfiimlrasses'tn' 
Ireland arises—not from the inability of the lai*d to sd^port a lar^ 
population above the number employed in cultivatii.g it—-buJ;1l|Btti|L 
the habits of the4>eopIe—from their being contented to 
its produce in the most sordid stale of existence—from the inse¬ 
curity for person an^ property fiightening away cajgital and capi¬ 
talists—and from the mutual re-action of these, as cause and 
effect. ^ 

Wc venture to make these suggestions, notwithstanding what 
Mr. Mallhus calls Mrl M'Culloch’s •very peculiar and untenable 
argument/ but what wc should call his paradoxical dogmir, that 
the expatriation of Irish landlords, and^ue expe^ation tff their 
rents, do not af all diminish the prosperity of Ireland. ♦ We do so, 
because, after all the mystification that has enveloped the dogma, 
we think its absurdity may be unveiled in a very fcsw*«'^'ords. ^ 
It is obvious, that when the Irish landloui spends his rent in 
London, the tradesmen, with whom he exchange that rent for 
goods, will not part with tlicir goods for the simple equivalent of 
tlie cost, but will have a profit oiithatcoSb; that profit will increase 
their capital—lhal is, Jlicir in^qs' of employing laboaT: the quan-* 
tity of produce, that n, the objects of enjoyment;^ will be aug- 
ineifted ; and tlie wages of the labourer, that is, his means of ptir- 
chasiiig such enjoyments, will be augmented also. This is a 
process on which the very system of pojitical economy depends; 
and on which none of its doctors differ; and wc leave Mr. M*(j|iil- 
loch to show that it is of that venomous nature, which must cease 
to exist on being transferred from England to Ireland. 

An important subdivision (alifo fo>« tlie first time) has, the 
census of 18.'3l, been made of tRe agricultural ciTiss info *^cci^>iers 
employing iabourer.s’ (who are found to be*1.87i07»5) ;•' occupiers 
not employing labourers’ (lu8,^K5); labourers eniployed in figri- 
culture’{887,167). * **-,*> 

It might appear, that the second class stands to the first much 
in the same relation as the yeomanry to the janded gentry, and 
the yeomanry being exempt alike frotn the instigations of 

VOL. LTII. NO. . ‘and * 
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*tid ihfi till|[ireinej|jfi of }u|(ury, have jtistly been ooni^ered as ono 
of^the inoS| v^tuous and valuable pa^tarof oor population... i3at 
,tbe analogy will not Jold. The ^eon^lases an honest prido in 
.d^tennniing to transmit te^ bit des^i^nts the-,property und the 
independent charstti^r ^’iiicjt berdeiivcd frdki hit forefathers. Ho 
fbrmsy therefore,'Vidy sufch prudent connexions, and at such a 
prudent time as will give him a rational expectation of 

Itilfiiiing these* Vtrishes; and the younger branches of the family, 
> edacate^f^the saiQe res})cctable habits, R-equently remain as the 
^ avbistania'^iuid servants of the tildcr. 

/ii^otta^e farmers, on the contrary, have no such liiducoment, and 
^J(i0 such consequent habits. They scramble for the little farms 
i^hiolvarc always in the matkel; and }ouiig and sanguine couples, 
Heating to their lisck in the lotteiy of life, bid such a price for the 
tickets, as makes the blanks ruinous, and encourages tlie pro¬ 
prietors to ntake the prizes few and low. Oy tho.se cottage farms 
IS reared a piogcny as reckless as their parents; and entering into 
competition, as bidden^for farms, both viilli their o\mi generation, 
and that of their fathers/ tiiey promise a rent, which llicy can h.ive 
no meads of paying, but by deducing tbeins(‘l\es to live iy the most 
abjecppoveity, or abjeft dependence on the mercy of a landlord, 
synose'^cupidity'lias avaiKnl itself of their impindenrc, and whose 
habits of expense, having kept pace with bis rising rents, lender 
him ns unwilling to abate their amount as iic was exin bitunt m 
rcuising it. •" ^ 

In this state of things, the farms no longer yielding oven the 
most iniserublo subsistence to the shoals wliicli are bicd on 
them, these throw themselves yii the labour market, and there 
(by corfapetition) diminish wages, till the whole class of labourers 
"is re(Jucod to^ their own state of sbuiid habits, and squalid po¬ 
verty. k, « 

Such %s the character of eotlage-faiining, when eariied to excess ; 
and .such has been its actyal liisloiv in lielaiul, wheic the occu¬ 
piers not employing labouieis (5()-l,‘i74) ari* to those who do employ 
labfHU'cis as very nearly six to one (accuiately as ; 


whilst, ill Kngluud, those who employ labouiers somewhat exceed 
those who do not (accuiately tb^y aie as 1*1 to 1) ; and, for the 
reosQC.s we have a'^sigiicd, wi' should not contemplate with com¬ 
placency *an\ dccicasc m this latter piopoition. 

Coiincclt'd with this* subject, of the propoition of occupiers of 
land'cni[>h»\ing labourci.s, is tba» of the proportion of male to 
female ser\.«vit3. I’qi considciing the compaiativcly few eniploy- 
iiients which aie open to women, any stale of society which in¬ 
creases the domaiid for female labour is, all else equal, to be 
pceJigticd ; and though the'females ni the family of k cottage farm 

may. 
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inay, in soio^ ioii) iw cii^osidered as 
t^ must be x&uclM«M.j|^aa tliat tndependeiil asirv^tits of tKtM* 
piers employing ^use must^ in a j^tMt 

measure, be attri buM th« ^rfha% ^eat Britain the nnmbef* 
of fenraile servants (&f0f4Ql) is tn ^-113,224) as 3*9 1» 

whilst in Ireland the females fn jpipportioh to 

males (98,'742) only as 2*5 to 1. ' ^ j 

Having thus cursorily glanced at the principJl subjects** 
volumes might be written cn the details*~of what tVf^alled 
Enumeration Abstracts of Great Britain and irelandj^^ conM 
the volume on tne Parish Register Abstract of England hhd 
the results of which are most highly interesting, not to 
dom only, but to the whole of the civilized world; furnisvii|^lj 
calculations of*thc highest import to philosophy and to pra(^ 
life, data of an authenticity and minuteness of detail, and oM a 
scale of such magnitude, as had been the wish,, jratber than tho 
hope, of philosophers; and the publication of which has been 
anxiously waited for by all the statisticians of Europe. 

The general subjects of inquiry, of which this volume presents i 
the results, have been already stated? Of these insults, Mr. Rick¬ 
man’s lucid arrangement furnishes not oidy local summeiffes, but 
a general sunimary as regards the kingdt>m. Ah'd, in the preface, 
he has shown the applicability of the results to the Ablution of the 
most important questions, upon which men of the first talents and 
information have, for waul of data, come to very*difi*erent conchiii^ 
sions, or declared their inability to arrive W’kli certainty at any. 

The first tables for regula'ling contracts on insurance of lives, 
and the more complicated subje^ of survivorship, were constructed 
from the registers of^ great towns, on a6count of easiej; access 
to large numbei's, orvuliich alciie a just average coftld be obtained.* 
Thus liuftbu’s caleulalions were derived from the eegister of Paris ; 
Simpson's,’from those of .Eoiidon ; Halley’s, of Bresla#. 1? was 
obvious, however, that as the rnortaUty of cities notoriously exceeds 
that of rural districts, thj tables formed oi^ such registers could 
not be fairly applicable to the general population of any country; 
and only so probably (fiom local pecubarities) each to its re¬ 
spective place of registiation; indeed may be inferred from their 
mutual discrepancies. This jlefect’was afterwards f ndeavtfcired to 
be remedied by tables formed from the registers of smaller popula¬ 
tions,—as Chester, Norwich, Nortliainpion, '.Varrington, &c.; 
and. accordingly, the calculatsd probability of life, at its feveral 
periods, was considerably enhanced; still ^lie uunA^s were too 
small, and the scrutiny too confined to peculiar local^ies, occupa¬ 
tions, a^d habits of life. ^In the Swedish tables, indeed, both 
civic aiHl rural nomilation is included: but to the more southern 
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> vhe remits were inapptica^e, as dipawn from 
counti^ wh^ ytie labouring classes al^vajcs. j|uhsist on the very 
Itardest farcfNanil are not unfrequenUy the actual visita^ 

lions of fatnine. ,, v i* * ■ 

. ^.The effect of auc^ impe^ectidata^ and Consequent inaccurate 
calculations,.public, for many years, were pay> 
ing much too h||^;a price for one of the greatest blessings in the 
• xnoden|^l^prov^pnt8 of social existence,—namely, the practice 
lifc-msinpace, and. of the purchase .of annuities ; for of these it 
^^the ra^'cliaractcristic, that ipecuniary advantages are obtained 
in proportion to the exercise of the higiiest moral prinoiple. A 
j^an-^U the possessiosi of an income dependent either on his own 
j J^i^ or^dn any contingency of survivorsliip, may, by sacrificing a 
^^oii of his ininrediate powers of enjoyment, exempt himself, 
an|| all who depend on him, from anxiety w'ith regard to their 
future pecuniaVv comforts. "J’he sum of the happiness thus pro¬ 
duced cannot be estimated by the amount of properly thus insured ; 
for it must depend on the mental and physical susceptibility of the 
parties; but it is incoutrdverlible, that the habit of .seif-dcniul in 
the insurer, and t<!«c feelings ctf grateful respect in those who are to 
benefit’*by the insurance*, must greatly rai.se the moral tone, ami 
augment the luvp^iincss o6 society, b’.ven if wc contemplate only 
the selhsh transactions of life-insurance, the diminution of sufi'er- 
iiigs, and the amount of happiness, must be largely increased ; a.s 
..btlien, in decbniug age, unmarried persons find the interest of their 
capital insuflicient for^thc supply of those comforts to which, even 
in the vigour of life, they had be*cn accustomed, what pining 
misery may be exchanged for reasonable enjoyment, by the pur¬ 
chase of §11 umiuity for life ! 

- * Sueff is fneyimportance of these transactiims, and such as we 
have described :i||^s the imperfecliou of the data for the calculations 
iiec^sary^or regelating them, when Mr. Rickman was called u|Jon 
to suggest such additional or,amended questions for the census of 
1831 as might obtain thfl! deficient information. The grand 
results, as may he collected from the summaries and statements in 
the preface, may be thus shortly stated :—The ascertainment, 1st, 
of the ages at which very nearly foqf million persons (3,938,490) 
died' df^i iug eighteen years, 18'a3—‘1830,* distinguishing the sexes. 
2nd, Of the ages oi nearly twelve and a half million (12,487,377) 
of the living in 182l,t distinguishing thp sexes. 3rd, The increase 
of popidalioii in al^ngland since .170().;|; 

* I’rvfare lo"5iHurr.s of IS'M. n. 3(5. 

f Ki-tiiViis of 1821. p.^Sio. 

J This IS ohtirim'd hy asporliiin'.npr the relative proportions of births, marriages, and 
'Asaths, at fhe periods of a(*iual enumeration, andciiiterting, from a Uha comparison of 
the leglMers, a proportionate popnlatio*n when no actual envacration took place. See 
JVeface of 1831, p. 4 1. < The 
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' The adviftitage large numbA^, in produci^ a meditittt 

or average result, at eifery period of life, r^uires no formal expfa> 
nation'; it may be ""ilhi^trated; however, in a manncrl^f some im¬ 
portance to the public. In the year 1815,, Mr. Milne (Actuary of 
the Sun Life Assurance Societj') pW|>li^ed Jif? Treatise on the 
** Construction of Tables of Mormhty,** 'f6unded dit facts collected 
by Dr. Heysham at Carlisle. Mr. Milne, apply^ to these facts 
such local and general knowledge as was available to hi^^^rpose', 
formed a corrected ta^e of 'the Expectation of Lif<r|f||id with 
much sagacity of induction, that from the age of t^t^ty-fivell^, 
eighty his expectatiod falls (as it should do) between the Expects- , 
tion of the two sexes resulting from tlie powerful apparafttl^npw 
applicable to the solution of this important problem. 
comparatively * small number of deaths at Carlisle furiitshed.lli|P^ 
Dr. IJcysham did not suffice for reducing to regularity the eiHire 
curve of life ; so that Mr. Milne’s Expectation, fra^i one period to 
another in the course of life, is nut accurate ; but the Expectation 
of the entire life is much ofteuer in question; and the present 
contirmation of the Carlisle Tables^aimot, but be saliiifactory to 
all parties, retrospectively, who have had the go8d fortune to con¬ 
sult Mr. Milne as to the value of life annuities and reversionary 
payments. * * . 

The .“Jid important element for calculation'above slated, namely, 
the rate of increase or diminution of the populv.tion (or as thp 
French writers more shortly express it, tho movement (tf Populatidff^ 
has been overlooked by some statisticians, who have thereby been 
led into most erroneous conclusions, assuming'in all cases, what 
can scarcely occur in one, a coiai])lctcly stationary population; and 
using the rule, wliich is goo^j on the hypothesis, foi«i£iicts Oil' retr4>o 
grade or progressive*populalion, where it is quite inapplicable. 

Thus it is obvious that, lu a stationary popu|iiton, ffic niytiber 
of people, divided by the animal deaths, will expresi^he rale of 
mortality. But apply l)ii.s to an •increasing population (which 
implies that the births exceed the deaths), tl* divisor (the number 
of deaths) remains the same, whilst the dividend (the number of 
people) is increased by llie increment of births ; the quotient, 
therefore, which is to show thoirate of mortality, will be too high, 
show'ing" one in sixty, for c.xaniple, to die, when ihe.rcal^ deaths 
are one in fifty. In like manner is iniluqnccd, by a change in the 
movement of population, <he probability of lifej or the luc^iii age 
of death and the expectatioir of life at birth, or the age to which 
half the born live. » * 

With regard to this last particular, there i.s«a vcry^jciirious table 
given in Mr. Rickman’s {preface, exhibiting the proportion hgi 
which the expectajion diminishes with the per-ceiilage increase in 

the 
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the populatiOT, as cMculatell from the ages of th^ dleceasedt 1813^ 
1830, with tire per-ceii^age increase of the pdpulation during 30 
years (1801*^1831) in the se^^eral counties of England.* Thus, 
whSst the expectation of life is 43 where the per-centagc increase 
is 5, that expectatj^' is rpduceti to 33 vt^mre the per>centage 
increase is and where the percentage increase is 100 the 
esipectation of Ufp is only Q; and so in the intermediate degrees. 
'THils is to be cx^l^ued by the consideration that the increment of 
J^ulatioii|jif^; chiefly in births, and tirat thS mortality during the 
JHn years ^life so far exceeds the average inortalitv, that one-fifth 
of the dead have not lived a year,t though tlfb annual mcft'tality of 
jdbe population is only 1 iu 42. 

ViiUermfc, whose pamphlet has just reached iis, seizes upon 



ords in which Mr. Rickman indicates these reSults, as if they 
[e'Cpired a general principle of antagonism between a state of 
increase in population, and a state of prosperity and wholesome 
existence in the society at large. 

‘ Ces paroles de M. Rirkrjan sont rcmarquablcs. S'il no se tromiie 
point, un qpcroisseinent rapide ^.do population seroit hicn loin d’etre, 
comme Je pensoit J. J. Rousseau, et comme le soutient Topinion 
gdnt}rale,^e signe^Ie plus^sAr que les membrea de la soeit'td se con- 
servent et prospefent. Consent cependant d’avoir trouyc le signe si 
dispute do la prosperite publiqiie, I’dloquent ecrivaiii de Geneve s’t'erie : 
Calculateurs, c’egt maintenant votre aUUire; conq)tcz, niesufez, com- 
Et voUA que M, Hickman, Tun des homines les plus graves 
do toute I’Angleterre, et certainemeiit celui qni en connolt Ic mieux 
la population, compte, mesure, coinpartf, et trouve que la portion du 
pays oh les dtoyens iieuplcnt ct raultiplient davantage le jilus vltc, 
est justemfht cello oh ils sc,.conserverit le luoins, oh, plus qu’ailleurs, 
ilS meui^nt pteiieaturement.*—p. 26.’, 


Now, it is justt by this sort of vague and exaggerated inference 
that ‘^he fldue of an accurate result is destroyed. All that the 
facts really amount to is, that whc're population is increasing 
rapidly, there must be a greater number of infants ; and conse¬ 
quently, infant life being everywhere the most fragile, a greater 
number of deaths. ^ 

What has been here adduced may suffice to show the paramount 
importance of considoiiiig the movement of population in ail 
attempts to* ascertain the rate of mortality and the probability of 
life. With re^gard to w hat is meant by the vie moyennef or average 
age of death, the consideration of -^.he movement of population 
is of e^ual*itnportance ; but the subject itself, whilst the proba¬ 
bility ot life at each period of it can be ascertained, is of little 
{practical use? ^ 

* • Preface of ld31, p. 54, f Id. p. 37 * 
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Jn spite >0 howeiu^^ of the priuciplf here Ixplaii^dj persons 
aspiring to high characters as statisticians, and some who hav6 
acquired great reputation, go arguing and c^Jculating assuming 
alwajrs the hypothesis of a stationing;'population, and setting 
forth the results in pMilosophic qpiaxifUji qj^ tahufar forms,* winch 
can only lead othdfs to fall into the ^ttfe di(!bh, vyith themselves. 
Thus M, Quetelet, editor of the ‘ Correspondjpince^'Math6matique 
et Physique de I’Observatorie de Bruxelles,^ and |puthor qf several 
statistical works, in difcussing the formation qnd pmuh|^Qf differqnf 
tables of mortality, professedly founds the whole ^ dangt ^hypotk&k 
d'une p^ulaiwn slaU(maire'\ In a subsequent work, j howev^” 
he admits the necessity of allowing for the movement of popuJlgljbil, 
and also points out that, even in a stationary pupulation, 
conclusions can be drawn unless the births andideaths in each 
of ages be equal. Per example, war or some peculiar diiti^l|R 
might sweep off aia unusual proportion of the oldef classes, Uracn 
might be compensated by an increased number ofTjirths; iii which ^ 
case, the population might be stationary, whilst the elements of 
calculation would be wholly disturbed. But no extraordinary 
cases could occur without attractingfsufRcient attention 4o prevent 
general inferences being draw’n from such partial results.^ Thus, 
for example, no one w'oiild form a genwal scale? (if iiiortallty from 
periods of extraordinary scarcity—as in 1801, W'hen the price of 
wheat was i‘28.v. the quarter, and the burials 1 in 4^2 of the popula¬ 
tion; or in periods of cxtraoi dinary cheapness—•as jn 1822, wljjja 
the W'hcat was q"3s. the quarter, and the buyals only 1 in 54. 

With regard to M, (^net'elet, he has strongly reprobated our 
deficiency in statistical knovvieyge ; § and us far as our registers of 
births and deaths extend, it must be in»part admitted; tliougb, by 
each clergyman luiving in the last census given, ti^hb*best of Ris 
knowledge, a return of the unregistered nuinbers^in each class, and 
corrections having accortlingly been made in the sumtfarieivfrom 
wdiich all statistical calculations are^educed, even those deficiencies 


* There is a curious specimen of this in u hetcro|reneoHS compilation of public 
documents by Mr. G. R. Porter of tljc Board of Trade, who ^ives, without observation 
of any kind, Mr. Rickman's Table of Mortality for Rowland and Wales, deduced from 
the account of aji^es of deceased; thoufh Mr. Rickman had said, in his Preface, (p. 45) 
speakinfr of similar tables for the several counties, that ‘ from the increasoapf fiopula- 
tion the decimal annexed thereto is of little use beyond the earliest yetlrs of life.’ Bat 
the table looked like a learned document, and it tilled ii]) a p.if^‘. Vet 4iiis is the 
person who, in his prefatory lettef to the Lords of Trade, vilipentls the proceeding on 
the Census, and modestly proposes the transfer the busines., to his own tfffice. See 
‘ Tables of Revenue, Population, Commerce,’ &c,, Part ii. 18.} J. p. !*.4, £jI. Nov. 1833. 
f Recherches eur la Royaume des Pays Bas, p, ‘i0;4{vo. Unix. 1827. 

J Recherches siir la Reproduction et sur la Mortalit^dc i'H^me aux difiSrene 
Aj?e8, &c.; pxr MM. Quetelet ot^pils. Bruxelles, 1832, p. i'.t. _ 

^ See bb evidence before the Committee uc. Parochial Registration (1833), p. 121. 
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are prol»afa|l^ muemless thin M. Quetelel4uiA il>)ean ljo4 to 
But), as fat^||8 Regards his own research^ the ^ftet appeals torlifi 
thfit he is oonscioiis of*the want accuntcj of r^ults,.,aiid 

wholly evades the a nooostationary pqpu' 

lalron, and attein{^;tocq}f^|d^^-^eficienc/by enveloping himself 
in, alwstract ca1ea|aiion, of which thb absurdity may be 

imagined fact, that we have a table of the marriages 

^bich take plalpeat different ages, and in die columns of * Mar- 

« j;es quL^t eltiHeu#' we meet w'ith /our negative (juantities ; at 
i peri<^#'in particular, we ^nd the marriages of 313 negative 
n and 522! negative women. The negaptive 3^13 men would 
ffOfliiiieBS find proper matches in negative 313 women; but, 
be biic fashion of these negative men to have more than 
we do net at all know hovv, the remainii^ 209 negative 
h were disposed of. Tlie story, of Outk, who performed 
woiiders^Jii the Odyssey, is nothing t<^ this. Nominibus 
utereniur iia, quee, primd specie, admirationem, re explkatd, risurn 
•mo^erent, r 

After all, however, M. \^uetelet has, by minuteness of inquiry, 
arrived afsome very curious,'if not very useful conclusions. But 
we confess we should pot wish to see some of these inquiries 
added td our alr<^dy ample list of questions ; for if \vc once pro¬ 
voke impatience on the subject by what the persons addressed may 
deem (rightly or wrongly) frivolous questions, we may;- indeed, 
jLpbtain answers all, but af the risk of having all slurred over, and 
of consequent incorrectness, even on tlie most important subjects. 

From the mure, minute interrogatories, however, with regard to 
Belgium, we learn, 1st. I'hat two-lhirds of the population are in 
a state of’celibacy—and wc are not inclined to dispute the nialhe- 
niaticiad's cSuckision that * Vautre tiers est compose dcs individus 
maries ou veufs-'r—{p’ 80.) 2d. The number of widows is nearly 

douL/te th)fe»of widowers. 3d. The number of dcad-borii in the 


tow'ns is double the number in the countrv ; and for three dead- 
born males there are onlyftwo females. 4th. More deaths and 
births take place in uniter than in summer; and in the extremes 
of infancy and old age there arc two deaths in .January for one in 
July. .^th. The number of birllis is fewer in the'^day than in the 
night; and it appear.s that thb same obtains with rpspect to the 
deaths. 

Details as cfirious, ana perhaps as important, may be deduced 
from the Knglisk investigations. Jst. VVifti regard to the all- 
important slibjict ot tlie iiiovement of population, Mr. Finlaison, 
well known as of the highest authority iu statistical calculation, 
* is engaged m a sedulous invesiigatiou of the expectancy of 
human life from infancy to old age,'' founded on the materials 

afforded 
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Klbi^ed by Pt^ul^don Abstracts^ 4tfter sabjectirf^ tharn tb 
aiPl'^lbe tests fbrnisbeil'bythe present state of s^tadstical knowledge.’* 
As a necessary eluent,'w Iras et^eavoured to as^rtain the 
population of England and Waleirtlnilb middle, of each year, at 
decennary periods, beginning widi principle^ as 

explained in a prev^us note, on whfcn ~^nis etSTected, 

appears briefly thus. At periods when the-popidlllill^ms 'actually 
enumerated, and the increase of popuiatioii knoWn|v|he'propordic%;8 
of concurrent births, deaths, and marriages, wer^ ^er^ned ; a 
those proportions being again ascet*biined at penods wflSih no ei 
meration took place, (he rate of increase or decrease in the 
lation was inferred from those proportions. ' 

Mr. Finlaison, then, thus states the population of EnglaK 
AVales from the^ear 1700 to the year 1830, irihluding the* 
navy, and merchant-seamen. We have calculated and at 
column of the per-centage movement:— 



A.D. 

1700 

Population. 
.... 5,134,516 

Per Cent. ' 
.... Decrease ' 

A.D. 

Population. 

Per Cent. 
Incnalie. 

1710 

.... 5,066,337 

.... 1-3** 1 

1770 .... 

7,227,586 

• « « 9 

11*5 



' Increase | 

itso 

7,4,827 

4^ • t 

8-1 

1720 

.... 5,345,351 

.... 6'5 

1790 .... 

8,540,738 

• « i.9 

91 

1730 

.... 5,687,993 

.... 6.4 

1800 w... 

9,187,176 

• e^w 

7-5 

1740 

.... 5,829,705 

.... 2-4 

1810 ^ *... 

10,4/67,656 

V 

• • e t 

132 

]7r)0 

.... 6,039,684 

.... 3 6 1 

1820 .... 

11,957,565 

• • • • 

14-d 

1760 

.... 6,479,730 

_ 7-2 i 

1830 .... 

13,840,751 

• • • • 

15-7 


It may be interesting to compare wuth this the movement of 
French population, though the means of doing so only extend to 
the current century; previously, all was conjecture and discrepancy 
of opinions, as may be collected from some strangely immetiiodical 
statements of Sir F. J)’Iveruois*in his jpamphlet, * Sur.la Mor<» 
talitc Proportionnelle des Pojwilations Normaudes.’.SiiJi' ■ Qten^ve,* 
1833. Ncckcr, it appears, in 1784, by multiplying the deaths by 
2y fi, calculated the population at 24,227,333 ; whilst^||in l!S89, 
Dr. Price, zealous for the aggrandizement of revolutionary France, 
maintained her population to be thirty rnillions. Oii Buonaparte’s 
accession to the consulate, :n 1800, the*miiiisfcr, Chaptal, in exe¬ 
cution of Laplace’s plan, caused to be collected the mortuary 
registers of nearly two millions of irihabitants, selected in many 
different localities : but from sf dcflre to choose such as lmd.the 
most exact registers, town populations were prefesred. Awl as 
the mortality is always greatest in towns, th *2 result wa* an as^mp- 
tion of a mortality of 1 in 3G; which, by so near an appro.\imgtion, 

• Preface of 1831, p. 45. ^ • 

** Was the decreasing state owing to the wars in Handers, in which (with the 
exception of the four years’ Peace of Ryswklt) England waa» engage^ from 1689 to 
1713, and which must have retarded the recovery from tlie caiamiues of the civil 
wars of Charles jt. and the wars of the Common'vealtli i’ 

*gave 
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gave additional sifiction ^ the conjecturdi'e^.v.Neckenk 
in 1801, actual enumeration of tl^ whole pheople took place^fhr 
the first time, and under th^ directbn of Lumn Buonaparte; and 
as a register for ^all Frande had been obtained id ‘the ^ceding 
year, it was found that the mortality was oiSy 1 in S8,Sd. 

There, have ittfen now lour actual euumefhtions, of which the 
results^re below, and coiifiucd to ancient Frafice: we add, 
at before fofiir^Bngland and Wales, a column of the per-centage 
remeid^of the population. We must ‘Jjremise, however, that 
data^rh culled seme^vhat confused particulars furnished 
Sir F. D’lvernois. ThuSj in the accounit of the second enu- 
only does He give the amount of the armies (5.5H/i50) and 
iUtO the return : we have therefore been obliged to assume tiic 
li^ amount of the armicvS in the first and third enumerations, 
^ J, however, to old J‘'rancc, for its population of ‘28,738,337, 
^ oidy its propo*^;ion (374,958) of the armies which belonged to the 
total population (4‘2,78fi,9H) of imperial France. The returns 
of 1830, being made for the purpose of the consciiption, include 
of course only civilians ; and we have, therefore, added the number 
of die army and navy (12,9'2ti) as we find them specified 

in ihe'^ Aimuairc du JJudget’of 1830 (a kind of Court Calendar 
and Parliamenlary Register united) published at Paris by M. Roch. 
On these grounds, then, we may consider the movement of French 
population to Jiavc been as follows :— 

En 1801 'Population 28,774,504 
1805—G 29,450,007 

1811 ' „ 29,113,295 

^ 1831 „ 32,7(18,512 

ThU ^hi^ts a remark‘able coiitj ast between the peiiotls of war 
and of peace,'which would have probably bscen still more strongly 
iltustra^d, hadvthe regular quinquennia' isus taken place in 18IG, 
which w^Jwjld have included the disastrous campaigns in Russia, 
Germany, Spain, Ehance, ami Flanders. 

But without regjvding die gap of twenty years in the enumera¬ 
tions, what meagre documents are these J'rench censuses, w'here the 
elements rcquireil for the most important calcqlations are wholly 
wanting !—no registers to tell i\^i what proportions, during any 
given<iperiod,, the popiilution came into the world or went out of it, 
but i?»erefy what they were cm masse, without distinction of sei, 
age, or occupation. / *■ 

lii the English censuses the momentous inferences to be drawn, 
from the st.'fcemeuts ul: age and occupation have already been ad¬ 
verted to ; and th^distiuction of the sexes has led to some curious 
and useful results, so as to have inaterkiliy altered calculatiou 
on survivorships and insiiraaccs of lives, number of males 

born 


Per Cent. Increase. 
2*3 Lucrcase. 
1*2 Decrease 
12'5 Increase. 
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bofp b to thaCiof females fis 104*35 to 10§; yet proportions of 
the sexes existing at different ages, and of the rcspectii^ numbers 
dying at «iy given age, are vei^y diffej^ent. *Thus Mr^inlaison 
has found that half the males borniti Bngland and Wales live to 
the age of 43^; their nTortality pev annum is 1 in 40^. Half the 
females live to the a|e of 48^ ; their mortality per auuupi is 1 in 
43‘7. The dbmbined mortality of both sexes is 1 in 43 per annum 
very nearly. The maximum expectation of male life is at four 
years of age; of femaA life at three. Tlie maximum advantmj^ 
of female life occurs at the age of 45, whthi it exceeds that^ 
male life by 20 monthif; increasing from 12 months at 15 years 
age, and decreasing to 12 mouths at 80 years of age, to equality 
at 100. * 

Mr. Hickman'has ingeniou‘>ly availed iiimsclPof another use di 
the distinction of the sexes in the eiiuiiierutious, by estimating thtfl^ 
nioveineiit of populaWoii from the females only : tlni^ avoiding die 


didlciiity of the delicieiicy in the buiial register of males, owing to 
the numbers dying abioad, especially in the time of war; and 
avoiding also the disturbance to the ralculatiop of actually existing 
persons, from the iniiuber of male absentees, whethft* on account of 


w ar or commerce. • 

ill the propoi lions of the sexes in legitimate Snd illcgrtimat^ 
biilhs, there is a discrepancy the more remarkable, as it olMains in 
both the English and I'lcucli results. ^ 

ill h'iiglatid, 1830, the male legitimate births 084,053) exceed 
the female (177,01)8) 3-41 per cent., whilst 4lio illegitimate male 
births (10,147) exceed the females (0,892) only 2‘57 per cent, 
'riiis is the result of the compaiis^^n of one year ; and W'e have no 
means of knowing the propoitioii of illc|!;itimate hirt^^ ^ip' ot hflrw, 
I5iil, in the whole nirtnber ortaptisins of the foiir*cefnsuses, the 
males (8,3:15,Sf)()) exce» ’le females (7,9873710)•i.35 Decent., 
which cxhibit.s the difference still moie strongly, and approxiniales 
very closely to tli'' propoilion observed by the Fiench. For, in a 
calculation on twelve )ears-j-1817 to 1H*J8, thg Bureau de Longi¬ 
tude found, that in legitimate bhths the excess of males was (i.fiG 
per cent., whilst jn illegitimate it was only 5 per cent., being 
a difference of 1.(30.* In England, that difference, in a single 
year, was 0.84; but the difference, when die cymparijfUn’ is 
made with the proportion in the general biiths foi thirty jears, 
is 1,78. We can only •'say with M. trjjieny,* ‘ quuntite* 
dont cette fraction s’6carte d» rapport generaj rtVst pas ^asez* 
petite, et les nombres observes sont trop gra 4 id.s pom Ilifoii puisse 


* Estu surlft Ltatifltiaue Morale fle Ja France, par A. M. Guerry, 4to. Paris, 1833, 
p. 52L 

uttnbuer 
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ttttribuer vette 

cela para^se, an eat fmid6 H croire qjaM^eaSita n^ij^d^s jpedfam 
tiattireh Hue cause quelcoAj^ua, q^u efinsiiiiia lib] *“ 
naksances des gaigom catfto des ^ 

But this question* of otily ph|Vi$OTb|;k:al cll^iosity. The 
proportion of illfgitimafd'births to the legitimate infoltws the hist 

S rincipleiidf^lJthildlittyy and the very vital interests offociety; and 
le letUiKi’jMlent such unexpect^ resnltt^ as Me cannot pietend 
.%‘j|yycount: for; fali$Me shall make o statement of the anomalies in 
Okcite inqi^: for jf the causes of greater incontinence 
ilnald be traced, thef^ might be some hopd^of countcratting them. 
^JjFirst^ then, Mith regard to the tvio laigei divisions. It might 
Aulrettctn piesumcd that purity of inanneis ssould hase pievailcd 
mOie in the comparatively retired, lural, and thinly-peopled district 
Wales, than in England, ssitli all its manufacturing and toviii 
{lopulation ,Yct m England the illegitimate bntlu aie only a 
twenty-tiist part of the whole nunibei ofbiiths, whilst in Wales 
they aie a fourteenth, in Pembrokeshire, a ninth,*and in Radnoi- 
bhire, an eighth ; and it is remarkable that, excepting the gicat 
cotton hiaimiacturing county of Lancastei, the only English coun¬ 
ties Mrheie the propomon of illegitimates equals the aseiaue of 
Wales, nie oii^tsbordciS,—namely, Shropsline and riercfordsliiic. 
Again, It IS singulai, that m one Welsh <ouut>, Aleiionethshirc, 
the piopoitiop (a thiit)-fifth) is luwei than in an^ English comity 
. except two>«'-ai!id those aie Middlesex and Sniiey, wheie the pio- 
portion is only one tkiit^-nmth and a ioit^-hi >tpait For this lattci 
anomaly Mi. Hickman has suggcs*ted an explanation, which may 
In some degree also account iq] the ollieis we base noticed 
* The-i»|:qyal opulence “(he obseives) as well as the density of 
population Ilf the metropolis, fac litates thf coiicealnicnt of illegi- 
tiinat^Jbiiills’ ^Preface, 44). btill, howesei, iiiucli u mams to be 
eitj^laittilU, and we once inoie imite ntlciitioii to the subject | 

We have now, though \^ij cuisoiilj, gone tbjough the chief 
topics suggested by thes* Inglily-impoitant volumes, but theie 
rcinaius one to which the occult piinciplc of Mi. badiei—via , that 
the fecundity of maiiiages was in the iineise pioportioii to the 
density of population—would, a fcwjcais ago, have given coiisi- 
deiaMe cutisequenre Muw. indeed, we had supposed that the expo. 


* The nLCt&<)t} for largo humbm and for several yeartt from which to draw aay 
juat i{>ftrent(. inry^bt cUu^dattil by the fact, that in Maks alone, for 1830 only, 
where the ilh gitimnte,bitths (1410) were tA the legitimate as 1 to 13, there was an 
excess oi maltl^of 10 90 yni cent. 

f With regard to Aliddksix and Surrey, the facility of access to common pwosti- 
tutes on the p t of me t, and the rapid descent into common prostitution (precluding 
fecundity) iii the case ot women,—are mam clemeflls m the dimienCv M to lUegitimaio 

buUiH * 
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9il^ of of tbaf pnooiplo^ io ibisluvl of^r joumalii, migl^ 

4i|^t;(ce of it, ttQnece|uai 7 < We iuid, however, that 
even H. pFototM.tfnd Hg^ c^cultflpr as he is^upposed 

to be, tho iuMPe doctrine/in cttnig the nrorda of M. 

Lacroix ,fscstfUki dfspropor^ov (eptre Jei campagnes et 
les villes) ne p^b>eUilf pas tenir encore ioi*dn la Ojlture, qui 
permet d’ant^nt moms k une population de,se mp][|||p.<er, que 
le teirdin qu*elle couvra ast d6j^ plus peuple.** aemewhat 

cMiaordmary that M. Qiuetele|; should have a4ppted a . nma i i 
ciple, or having adopted, that he shoiild not Imve abjured it, v^||j||L 
in 1832, he statdd that Oiientdl Flanders hsm 260 inhabitanttaw 
100 bonniers, with o 19 births to a marriage ;»and LtiJ(,eniji;KM^r^ 
onl^ 46 inhabitants on 100 bonnieis, with only 467 births^ to. ^ 
marriage { He«had dlieady,jaUo, given the tiae solution of 
gieiter inoitahty of cities, which he sa^s, * ne saurait Ctre aUubnfg^ 
qii’aux suites dc IVxty^me mistic, a la raalpioprct^, au*resseirem#l^ 
(les drmeuies, et A I insalubiitc qui en cst la cons^uence dan4 
l(s capitilcs ’ JV.nd these ciiLnnistani.es do so ofUn accompany n 
druse population, tint M Minet (tlie celcOiatcd Swiss staiutiuan) 
had, m 1766, like Mr Sadlci,] in Ib'iO, ventured to gcncreliaaon 
the subject in the foiiii ol a maxim,—‘ que la foice de la vie est 
€11 laison iincisc de la iccoudilc/ which is ]ust as Ut/^iiable hs Mr 
Sadlti s,§ though Sii I D Leinois lauds it as a * piincipe fonda* 
inciUal 'll • 

It has been annttci oi complaint, that Mr SacHci’s principle 
has been oppugned by picked instances, aii(} li it weie so, Mr. 
Sadlci could hivt little right to complain—foi no man evei sup¬ 
ported an aigunient nioie by picked instances. To obviate such 
an objection, howcvci, m( hive taken the«fiist ten co unties*as tliey 
occui in alphabetical mdri, aritl have tested Mr. SadUPTfSijnciple* 


tt( rliLichts sur la Pop ilition &c dtsPxysBaii p 29 Bnftdks, 
xvhiLhdati we may aj^preciate Mr Sadkra cl urn to originality ni hts pdnaple 
hshed lu lb^9 

I IlLLherches siir la Mori ilit^, Kc pp 9 and 57 
j Mcmoires, &c par 1 1 Societc 1 (^onomi pit d« Btrne, 1 
^ I irouia conternaut ks Populations Cit neve, 1891, p 2S 

I Thi. comparatixL fecundity ot maiiiagi in various places, wliere it has been 
sputibly asctitluitdf is very renarkable, but dots not tend ti corroborate Mr. 
Sadler’s theory In Lngland it cannot have been kss, dining the last Un years, 
than 4 41 to each marri ige (Mr Rickman’s Preface, p. 45 j Jn Belgium the average 
IS 4 71 (QuekUt, Kecherclics p 26), and we may ] resume lhit"m fho noith of 
France it cannot be dissimimi lu the more buuthu’n parts, thiviore, rabst be 

asciibcd the defalcation in Frince ^Vnerdly, from an ive agt < i 7 22 iii 1817, to 3 64** 
in 1S29 (See the work of M Coibanx, p 105 ) Aj;id wht ii we a itve at ' rrrffr^Jlnr 
diffi.rence is astounding, the avenge ( ux,oulingto S r h D’lvtinois fViacment to the 
representative council in May last^ being only 2 75—a^resiilt winch Sir F D’lyer- 
nois attributes to* Ic secret pour servir la iwpulation Mahmnmnf 

, Qua-iiie dibtuli, 

Nec scire tst umni'' 

a . 
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by comparing thek rcap 4 bti 9 e>ftr!e^ poottU^on on n Mnaifie JinUe, 
and numbers of births to and liiew Coilo^shi mn vetidtf'*- 
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‘ TlitlT^C Sbc notliiiig like the Moikiiigoof even a false piiii- 
XlOlCu^that is«wilh any legulai dcMatioii, —but a ie‘>ult ‘<onKtiini.s 
e3iVee^*g the tiulh, and sointtimes falling shoit oi it—just as 
might be expteted fiom aii) oihei random guess. 


^\e close licie oui commtnts on the census of IbJl. The 
\alue of that census will be best estimated b\ those who diall li\e 
to witness the if mlts of the next; foi, in such uiscsli gallons, the 
interest is Uss in absolute quantities than in piopoitionate—less m 
knowing what, in c arh paitu ulai, is out actual state, th*an in ascer- 
tainmg out q>i< gicss, 6i k troecssion,^iii each. Most suiely they 
t\K]^0'$hall benefit bv such, eoinpausun will owe a debt of gratitude 
to those okn ha\e oiigmated such inquiries, and afltoided a prece¬ 
dent foi a lucid aiiaiigcment ryf the lesults—above all, to the mas¬ 
terly inmd and ioiig^euntinued mdustiy of All. Kick^an. 
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,, Lbndci^, ISSiT'^ 3 vols. 13mo. ' ^ 

Splpce^a 'Aoecddtes^aays in his ‘The 

^ Frehe^abound lii^lljli^ ‘which they have 

distinguished with the ifame of Anai Jlnglatidlias produced leVr 
examples of 4he kind, but they are eminently'excellent. It may 
be sufficient to name Sclden's 7^able-Tallc, and 'Flptwell'a Life 
of Dr. Johnson,’ These Anecdotes of Spence, 
while ill MS., furnished much aniusemelih !ancl imtrucii^ 
the literary antiquarias of the last generation, took thei^! 
at once, on being published in eivieniso, among the 
able parlour-window books in this or in any other langitsji#. 
That volume, >ivch in the fire-side gossip of •Pope, Swift, and 
Loliiigbroke, may be said to bring us down almost to the com¬ 
mencement of Johi^on’s reign as the great master and retailer of 
literary anecdotes and reminiscences. In its perusal W'e feel our¬ 
selves at home;,, with the members of the Scriblerus Club, and 
are even carried back, by their unstudied communications among 
themselves, to a pcMsoiial taniiliarity* with fho ifvortbic^ of the 
preceding cycle. To this source w e owe jnore than half-of the 
little that we do know' of the^ personal manners'^f^both Aliltop 
and Dryden. Of Boswell we lued say nothing, except that Ins 
book, in many other respects uinivailed, has this great and almost 
entirely jreculiar advantage, iliat it presents ils»ta*kers, in the 
strict sense of the woid, dmnifitivally . Evejy saying is rendered 
doubly interesting by our knowledge of the time, the )>1ace, the 
occasion, and of the peisoii or persons addressed. In almost 
every other point of ^iew■ as unlike Drd»Johnsoii a^menian of 
great faculties and gKiut virtues can be to another, Hwr^^oTeridge 
must be allowed to have bt'cn lus legitimate successor ns 
liteiary talker of Euglatid. Had he been fortunate ed^gh*'tO 
find a faithful chronicler twenty or thiify ^cars ago, we have no 
doubt the ultimate rccoid of his cou\ifr,sali*mal wisdom and in¬ 
genuity wouhl hav(; occuj>ii d many goodly vojiimcs w'ell worthy of 
fully sharing in the [>ojiulaMty of Boswell. As it is, we have 
much reason to b5 thankful tha^ during the last lour or five years 
of his life, a young and aliectionate kinsman, possessinig the 
learning, the taste, and the feeling whicli qualiiied liim*to under¬ 
stand and appreciate his jicli talk, hajiprued h> iVside hki 
immediate neighbouihood, and kept a Journal in A’\liieh he^;£)||pi 
monly set down, before going to bed, viTiat ^lagmeuis^ie had" been 
able to carry away. ^ 

It will be^tlie natural \jish of every reailor that "Mr. Henry 
Coleridge had at least tried fo give more of a dramatic shape to 


hia 
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his record. But at theCsame time, all who had tH^ pleasure of 
Mr. Coleridge’s‘^acquaintance are well aware that his forte w$i|f 
more in enonblogtie^ *than dialogue; that he, on almost all occa¬ 
sions, lectured rather than 'conversed; his illustrations expanding 
and multip1^ing*as heproc^ede^, not fromdhe quickedDi^'collision 
of another mind, Kut the cmward self-evolved excitation of his own. 
As respects hiS latter intercourse with his nephew, mere especially, 
we can eondnive that we may not have lost much by the omission 
^ called the stage directions, so useful and 
(jP^n^g in the case of Boswell'. We aie afraid that during 
j$il(ahA>rt period over which the pre<;ent diary extends, die state of 
lidngS was ‘oUch, diat we may but too ronipletely fill up eveiy 
blank Ly one melancholy foimula— place, Mr. Coleridge’s bed- 
tfyom^Hmef ixight—prcsmt, the poet iii his aim-chair, phjsi- 
Cally worn and exhausted by a day of pain, but refieshcd and 
Invigorated by the lecent cntiance of his dear }ouTig fiicnd, 
to whom it is a soit of necessity of his natuie that he should 
unburlhen himself of some of the innumeiable tiaiiis of thought 
and reflection that havo been occupying him, as far as bodily 
suflbrings mighif permit, sivee their last niceimg. We hope other 
friends will be now eiirouiagcd to task tiuir inetnoiies, and pro¬ 
duce i/ome rfemluisceiices of those eailicr da^s as to which it would 
be so agreeable to have moie of the Boswellian Soil of acconi- 
paniment. How delightful, for instance, is almost tVe solitary 
communicatjpifx futnished to these soIuuks by another relatise, 
Mr. Serjeant ColeiIdgc, who plans tin* old man bcfoie us as 
stopping shoit qne Sunday morning as he enteied the cliuicliyaKl 
on Kichmond Hill, and exclaiming, ‘1 feel as if Cod had given 
man fifty-two spiings in(pvcrv jt^n !’ 

Jolhrstnix trilogy of Burke isip v\ciy bqdj’s recollection; \i/. 
a barbell’s boy had stopped foi ten minutes under the same 
sbeSNh^'ciuiing aVhowcr of rain, he would have said, on 
going away, ^That is an extraordinaiy man.’ Assuiedly the 
same thing maj be said piOi quite as much luilli of Colendge, 
The affluence of liis mind could nevei* be repressed, and such w as 
the catholic humanity of his lieait, the puie chanty which min¬ 
gled with every play even of his imagination,* that no child of 
Adaip ever seemed to him uuwoithy, wc do not say of frank and 
kindly rotinnunication raeiely, hut of the treatment of an equal. 
How compWdtb, wlieu once faiily in talk with any human being, 
J 5 P niattei liov' lowly in conditiop, liovv deficient in education, 
he scemedv'o foiget the intellectual gulph that separated himself 
from his auditor, we need not remind any one that knew any 
thing of hr, habhs., B hen he carried it so far as not merely 
to adoin and embellish subjects of ^liicli his baibers boys might 
• ‘ be 
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be ,supposl^*to liave some feeling ant comprehension^ but to 
Ifairangue them (as he pften did) on topics « 0 nd in*a which 
must to^them have been alike heathen Greek, the effect was at 
once so^ xjuaiatly ludicrous and so gently amiable^ that we cannot 
but wish some specigicns of it haS bd&o prese^sed, as far as such 
things ever can be preserved by a mere recoid of words. The 
parties addressed, how'ever incapable of fully/un^rstauding iiiis 
drift, were always cheered and delighted with tUc^ evidapt kind^' 
iiess of his whole spirit*aud intentions—while'f he bel^ ' 

his glittering eye ’ the cordial childlike innocence of his smile,^ 
inexpressible swcetneil^ of his voice, and the rich musical 
into vi-hich his mere language ever threw itself, were subsidiary 
charms that told even upon the dullest and the coldest. Had i( 
been possible tliM such a mar should ever have taken up the tradp 
of a demagogue, eiiher in the pulpit or on the iiiistiiigs, wha| 
power must have bgpn his! The more unintelligible his s^'aiOj 
the greater of course, so the watchwords were skilfully chosen, 
would have befti its potency. 

Those who are acquainted in general with,what the course of 
Mr. Coleridge’s personal history had been, and who are told 
in limine that the present work is made -up of t)|A»confidential 
conversation of the sick-room in which he so lately.breath'd lu» 
last, but who never happened to meet with the man hims^“will 
perhaps be agreeably surprised when they find that it contains no 
trace of murmnring, in us far as his owm fortunck in the world 
were concerned. Upon tiie great political etents of the few last 
yeais he indeed expresses himself occasionally—as what man of 
uiuicrstanding and honesty has not been often heard to do ?—in 
tlic language of regret and mournful anticipation. ^ifiSMlktvvice, 
pci haps, lie lias allo\pL'd some tling of virtuous indignation to 
escape him W'ith regard to the ininiediate actors ill thes^[|M||||lQ! 
able doings. Hut, with these exceptions, the whole ijodk is 
radiant with the habitual benignity, .charity, and Iiupcfuiiiess of 
the man; and indeed, even as to the exCepted*topics, he had so 
accustomed himself to trace extcinal events to remote causes, and 
to rely on that J^o^yer which can and will bring good out of evil, 
that ids general tone of feeling,^as to the apparently guiltiest of 
our political culprits, was that of compassion ; and tj^ut p'c Audi 
doubt if he ever seriously did believe that the CQqstj^utien of 
iMigland had been irretrievably undone. ^ 

The equanimity with which this record shows Mr.‘ Colerid^e*Hf 
have looked back upon a life wiiich any worldly person''fnust have 
called eminently unfortunate, will not, as we has^ intiryated, sur¬ 
prise any oncyvho had the kopour and privilege of his acquaint¬ 
ance. He was, in Mic first place, well aware that the Miain 
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{Source of ^11 his external mishaps was in him6elf~and thi^i^- 
deed he J»h.s plainly fold us in one of the most interesting pa|;es 
of his Aulobiographia Literaria — a work which, however absurdly 
so named, as it is any thing rather than a i|arrativc of the incidents 
of his own career, does,, nevertheless dese^ye to be reprinted, 
not only on many other accounts, but for the vivid glimpses which 
it afibrds us bis mmllcctual habitudes, and the prevalent moods 
of his mimi. ' 

says the autobioirrapher, ‘ i-ursus literatorb as a 
w'th the exception of one extraordinary nan, I have never 
',Jmown aa fudi'idual, least of all an iiidividnal of genius, healthy or 
happy vmhoiit a profession^ i. e., some rcfjular employment, whiili 
.^does not depend on the will of the moment, and which can he carried 
, <m 80 far mcchanicallij^ that an average quantum otdy of health, »}nrits, 

' ind Intellectual exertion arc requisite to its faithful discharge. Tiiree 
hours of leisure, unannoyed by any alien anxicH', and looke<l forward 
to with delight as a change and recreation, wul suffice to realize in 
literature a larger product of what is truly geninl, th^n weeks of coni- 
jralsion. Money and imn/ediato reputation form only an arbitrary and 
RC6<^||?n<.al end of literary lalr-ur. The hope of itu'reasing them by any 
git^fh exertion will often prove a stimulant to industry; but the neces- _ 
sity of'«acquii4x.^' them Avill in all Avorks of genius convert the ■stimulant 
ftUo a narcotic. Motives by excess reverse their very nature, and 
instead of exciting', stun and stupify llie mind.’—vol. i. jl 
A nd again: , 

‘ It would be a 8or| of irreligion, and Rcarecdy less than a libel on 
human nature, to believe that thcre«is any established and reputable 
profession or employment, in whicli a man may not contrive to act 
ndth honesty and lionoip'^ and* doubtless there is likewise none 
whiohsBSSg^i:^ at times present •tewiptations to the contrary. But 
woefully will that man find himself mistaken,* who imagines that the 

Aorllteratuiv, or (to spe,r.- ;’’k V" ;-Y;^;i‘;Uons temptations 
jtH member ", .^f"onm.=rk. . . 

tbau Ihe church, tl» low, or be (bITcuntbiamlu, 

Bet literature be an^horioifrable augmoniahon to joui a 
filiauesc..tc-heQu!'-/6W.p.'-i30. ,„„.s „,,i,uo.i5 and 

are well aware that, flu to find 

for him, unless ho 
we are alto- 
chaptcr from which 


Wc 

habits were fonued, it would liaao 


.-ftClaer bwiiuo.iulu. x.v, presents to every 

‘ 'ia.Sahave been tpioting, sa].s ot ll - which he may cherish 

.nan of It-,„ning and„g™tns a walk ?”[«>"*'"“XL J „f litc 
a rational to um professional duties. 

. rarv uli'.uy with tiu. slrirtest P^knowledge 
< Tlvcre is,’ he says, ‘ scarce a department ot human ku 6 
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without sorae bearing on the various critical, historical, philoso¬ 
phical, arid moral triuhs, in which the scliojar must iirlercsled 
as a clergyman : no one pursuit worthy of a man of genius which 
may no\ be followed without incotigruity/ No doubt the motives 
thatw ithliehl the learned and devout churdmiati,* who thus thought, 
from the service of the altar, must have been powerful—as little 
that they wore honourable to his feelings; *but who can cease to 
regret that Coleridge’^ life was not cast into the same happy 
course as that of Crabbe orTBowlgs ? After all, if tl|cre Wwii 
there assj^ivdly ©ught^to have been, some means of ado^ouatelypro* 
vidiug for such a man, after his natne and .character Were hxOd 
and determined, cither in some great metropolitan institution, or 
within tijc walls of one or other of our universities. If evet thosc| 
maguificcnl national cslabii^hmonts are reformed to any good oi* 
real purpose, it will be from within, by the act of ihoir own propdi* 
aulhoiities; and feel assiiied that, in any plan of internal 
refoim liktlv to proceed from the eminent persons who at present 
giiiile iheijv^fouuaels, a lAiding feature w' uld be that of providing 
a gieutcr number of stations in which^men «ho li^ve really ^iin* 
gui.'shed thcmL-elves in science or literature might find honouvablo 
veliremcnt and .shelter for the evening of their dll^s. ^^e well 
know that Ca«i!)i irlge was proud of her Coleridge he wai^alnuf^t 
woi.slilppeil tlieri’ among both young and oUl;—his last^tsil, in 
particular, called foith a dis[)lay of feeling wdiicli p«n never cease 
to be renu mbered, to llieir honour, by all who witnessed the scene. 

jMeanwhilc, o'* Mr. Coh .idge, himself dTd not complain, we 
may spare ourselves the pain of any further comments on the 
(laik and melancholy ciieimislAices in which this great light 
of his time and cf)mitiy, this biautifur pool, thi9^4nfl{l|jlih.o me* 
la physician, lliis uui\er«al scholar, and profound jlicologi an, was 
pewnitted to pass .so many years (d his life. We *a!l ncil^il*eCbc 
lempted to go bcv<»nd a meie alldsion to the fact, that the only 
leducl'of the pcii,sion lisl, which the late Whig government 
ventm ’ nnon was ‘'•u" which dcpiited teii*mcritorioiis men of 
letters, with Coleili.gc at llieir Imad, of a pittance of 100/. per 
anmim, whicli U-ul been accorded to them by King George 
IV.—tlic one reduction, wc vefily believe, \vhicb could not4iave 
been demanded or approved of by a single •tax-puyor o^these 
kingdoms, whig, tory, or radical. Ilea- the dviiwi ^" ^ {1 

conmieut on this anil all olfler biich mischauses:—• 111. ' 

L * • • 

f*yii*nAiKT. 

‘ How' seldom, friend, a good great mai:iPinherit.s 
Honor wealth with all his worth and pflins! - 
It soiMids like storied famn the Innd of spirits, 

If any man ohfain tli.U which ]je merits, 

Or any merit that Avhieh he obtains. • 


‘ RepbiJof. 
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* Repsoop. 

* Foi^/iiame> deap friend ! renounce this canting elrain! 

Wliat wouldst !hou have a good great man obtain F 
Place—titles—salary—a gilded chain ? 

Or throne of corses ^hick )iis sword hatK, slain ? 

Greatness %nd goodness are not means, but ends! 

Hath }\f not always treasures, always friends, 

The giCKld great man 1 —Three treasures, Love, and Light, 
Calm Thoughts, reg\ilar a& infant’s breath 
"And fhree ftrm mends, more sure than day and night, 
Hii^self, hie Maker, and the angel Death.’ * t 

^ Coleridge was, in frutli, a high as well as a humble s|>iiit, and he, 
lio question, had a noble pleasure and pride in his belief—wlicthei 
idtogefiicr well-fouVided or not \vc have some doubts—that he in- 
borlted not only this serene scorn of nieie worldly disliiielions, but 
a gallant indifiercnce to immediate literary ropulaiily, from the 
greatest of his poetical predecessors. We &uo[>ect that he might 
•with more justice have compared himself* on both (? t^hese heads 
to some of his own illustiious contempof^es, than to one at least 
of the immortal names to winch he allilples in a chaptei of hi^ 
Autohiffgraphfo already quoted by us. He there &a}s : 

< * The men of the greatest geniuS^ as far as we can judge from their 
own works or from the accounts of their contemporaries, appear to 
have been of C(ilm and tra,nquil temper, in all that relatcu to them¬ 
selves, Tn tJio‘inward assurance of permanent fame, they seem to 
have been cither indilFerent, or resig^ned, with regard to immediate 
reputation. Threugh all the works tn Chaucer there reigns a cheer¬ 
fulness, a manly hilarity, which makes it almost impossible to doubt a 
cotTCs ppn dent habit of feding in me author himself. Shakspeare’s 
evenness *ahrf sweetness of temper wee ft? almost proverbial in liis own 
'j’hat this«did not arise from ignorance of liis owm comparative 
gVEhtneSa^ we have abundant proof in his .soimt ts, whit h couhl scaii cly 
have been known to Mr. Pope, when he asscitcd, that our great baid 
“ grew immortal in his own dt»s]nte.” Speaking of one wlioin he had 
celebrated, and contrUsting the dmatiou jf his works with that of Jiis 
personal existence, Shakspeare I'lds : 

** Your name from hence immortal life sh.i'l have, 

Though I once gone t.> aU‘the tvorld must die; 

The partlivan yield me but a common grave, 
you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 

Your monunymt shall bo my gwntle verse, 

■'Vhicii e)jes not yet created* shall o’er-read ; * 

And tonfjufs he your being shall rehearse, 

When al^thc breathers of this world are dead: 

Ydii .still shall live, such virtue Jiath my pen, 

^ Where breath most breathes, eC’en in thp mouth of men.” 

’InSpenser, indeed, v,c trace a nind constitutionally tender, delicate, 
” ' and. 
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and, in comf^irisun with his three great lompeers, I had almost said, 
ejffiminafe ; and this additionally saddened hy the 'unj,ust;,* persecution 
of Burleigh, and the severe caHtmities whiclf tiverwhelmsd his latter 
daj's. These causes have diffused over all his compositions “ a melan> 
tlioly grace,** and haare drawn fprth ^occasional • strains, the more 
pathetic from their gentleness. But noi where €o we find the leost 
trace of irritability, and still less of quarrelsome w affected contempt 
of liis oonsurers. The same calmness, and even greitter self-posses. 
siou, may he affirmed of Milton, as far as his poems aftd poetic cha¬ 
racter are concerned. lie reserved his anger for the enemies qf 
religion, freedom, and his countiy. My mind is not capr.nle of f(^mi)Qg 
a more august conceiftion, tliaii arises from the contemplation of thist 
gnuit man in his latter days: poor, sick, old, blind, slandered, per^_ 
scouted, « 

“ Dailcness before, and danger’s voice feehind,”— 
in an age in which he was as little understood by the party for whonti, 
as by tlmt a;/ainsf ){liom he had contended; and among men before 
whom he strode so .far as to dtoar/'himself hy the distance; yet still 
li.stcning to \!'e music of his own thoughts, or if additionally cheeted, 
yet checria only by the ^ophctic faith of two or three solitary indl'- 
viduulb, he did iieveathcllNts • ‘ • « 

“Argue not 

Against Heaven’s liand OJ^lili nor bate a ^ 

Ot heort or hope ; hut sipr^orc up and steeSt^d 
Bight onward.” ’—Aulfnmgrajjhiat vol. i. pp. 32*85,’* 

As we shall not be so superlluoiiii’ as to atteript any ordeily 
arrangement in an ailiele on lablc-iulkt we may as well quote here 
what C'oloridge said, aeioss the lire, ncaily tw’cnty years later, on 
the cliaracteriatics of t'liaucer and Shakspearc :— 

*I take unceasing delight in CRaueer. ^Ilis manly cheerfulness is 
especially delicioiis to me in isy pld age. How exqu^ait jiyle nder Im 
is, and yet how' pcrfci-tly five from the least touch of sickly melan¬ 
choly or morbid drooping I 'J’he sympathy of the pdet 
jects of nis jioctry is j)aiticuiarl 3 ' remarkable in Shakspeare and 
I'liiiiicer; but wlidt the fust effects hy a strong act of imagination 
and mental metamotpliosi'!, the la^t d*ifcs \vitlj()ut any effort, merely 
by the iid)orn kindly joyousnets q[gj]iis nature. How w'ell we seem 
to know' Chaucer! Ifow ahsol'*i,ely nothing do w'e know of Shak- 
.s])care !'— Tablo-TfUk, March 15j 183^. 

VVe cannot read tiic numerous fragments of delicious tijlSEtfiism 
on Shukspeaie which aie scattered over these VQliunes, as well 
as the Autohiogiaphia, without remembering sorfeVv ^iiUa t, 

Colciirlge’s J,cctuitson Sh; speare, delivere«l btlor* 
and in the opinion of those who heard ih^ii at lca..\ *^8 good as 
the enlightened German’s, have never been fo||jcctcd and printed. 
Aie they ho- elessly lost ? ^Vc know that one fnend aitd admirer of 
oin poet employed, vtilh his consent, a •skilful short-hand ^writer 

tq 
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to take nott& of the whole^course, «»ci iinpeifect as (these must 
no doubt h;?ve been, still they could scarcely tail to furnish most 
valuable nrateuah fot *an editor sush as H. Coleridge. Wc 
are suie Mr. Fiere would be happy to place the MS, if now 
in bis possession, at the disposal <)t one so v.ell qualihed to use U 
♦or the honour of the deceased, and the uistiuetion of the world 
Hut let us return to our evtracts. 

‘ I caimot in the least allow any necessity for ChautfiV pootn, 
especially tlu “Canteibury Talcs,” being considtred obsolete. Let a 
mlt% )e given for ‘■oum^ng the final t of syllables, and foj, 
toreasiiig tii lunvnatwn ol sudi uoid a ou nt, vdin n, 6. as dis- 
toflabIes,-( 1 f I the syllables to be sounded m such casts be maiktd 
twnpcKnt mttust Tins simple expedient would, with ueeiv 
wwtufling extejiliops, wlicic tliceiioi aic imctirati, einble anj 
readti to ftcl the jxifett ‘'inotUmtss * md hainiony of (haiaet’ 
Veisu As to undust iiidiii„ his hiigti igt,—il vou u id tinuty pi^ts 
withagood glo snj, yousiiuh t m hud i o fiiilbei diftieiiltv i. tu i 
It is , but I should ]i.iv< nool]e(tion to le thi? lone — tiike < t 
those w’oids whith arc now olisolcle, and I »iU -'(iiUnc*' t},sav tint 1 
will leplaeo i\uv one ot thun bj \voids nil in use out at ( h neu 
himself, 01 Gowu'‘Jns disn| JlJ do not want tins iii\ uf, I i it'i i 
like to see the si^inficant l( iiii-i wiiiui (. Iiaiiiu nrisintt sfu]i\ odued 
as rai|dKlalr‘?*Touadmission into oiii hinginrt,—b t ^uulj omi'^ 
slight a*ffhan„e of the text may will be pueloin d t\l ii ii\ In k I 
letteiati foi the pnipo e of lestomig so gi i n > t fo !n» uinuit 
and most di sei^tW pojnilnity ‘—J’eW /«//, J‘j{ 

honittiling like wli Ml.( oh ml^e hut iuoiumiukIs fui th 
pt)|nilaii/alion ol'this gu at old jkx t'liis jiiit bun idunplul l)> 

Ml ^ h “Its Louden Claikt,u»_,,i„-,t ai, . » i, t oisi"*"* ucmut a 

• On, iKiet h ^ and ntd w ilhst-i"^ „ . his ou n 

we ’ , , 11 ‘ 'I c ^ *" T 

have been ttnvn ou» ii j' » u 

sbvtcu 1» ‘“n ‘ In ( 

-• ’h ...As. town wbisU tno , , , , 


nn b( 


t 


\<l X- >t «iu into 

“■*1^ 1 \ utirftn,su\'phts ilowt' .,oiwst / iitmu t''*iHustiaU the ptt 

vnuom ui.l,a v' u« \H ks «1 geu.u. Ui >t V* V’/" 

and 


mtollvctuU vleth rn 
tttoniut itttmvttttti 
■fht diflsitiu 
lictwieu an Op-, 
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and a preface in which we find the lenerablc Cockney school 
revived in ail its glory, the editor appears to have acq^iitted htni- 
seif of his task as regards the,text of Cliifticer, and tkn selection 
of glossarial notes, with considerable tact. Would that some really 
ripe and good scholar would undertake an aiiuotaHed edition of the 
whole of Chaucer.* We have no even*tolerabl% edition of any of 
his writings •except the Canterbury Tales; and great as Tyrwhitt 
was in more departments than one, much progress has been made 
ill ail of them since h<»wrotc, and in none of them more than in 
the illusiratiou of the old English tongue, especially*by brii|^iq|^i 
to bear upon its obscdetc forms the living commentary of compa?; 
ratively unniixed Teutonic dialects. On the structure and varietitl^l 
of his mother tongue we have never perhaps had a more adinirablj^f 
critic than has been lost to us in Mr. Coleridg®k 

To proceed with our ^na :— J 

‘ It may bo doubted whether a composite language like the English 
not a happier instrument t)f expression than u homogeneous one like the 
German. We. possess a wonderful riciiness and variety of modified 
meanings in our Sa.xon and Latin <piasi-9yucf«yiue8, w'hieh the Germans 
ha\<: not. For “the pomp and ])roilif/<4ily of heaven,” tlie^eruiuns 
must have said “ Ui<: /ultliriftjicss." J^liakspearc is particularly happy 
in his use of tiie Latin synonymes, and in distingins]u:ngRk.^^^e@u them 
and the Saxon.’ , 


'• '■# 

—^\'e wish Mr, Coleridge had worked out this last ideai 


think it quite just; and feel, to give but one exaii^ple, how adn)i> 
rably the baio simple strength of Saxon monos}liahtes is made to 
contrast with and heighten lhc.ctfcct of thc*nio.st gorgeous liatin 


dalkt in 


t'-haucev 

±±i 


* The multitudinoift sea iii^rnadine, 

Miikii^- the gxetn one red.’ »=-*■»» • 

ay tj : — ^ ^ ^ 

? i.s of no age. It idle to cmleavonr to 
•'♦■ioris from Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fleteher, &c. 


espec) Miikiim- the 

is, and .ays: — 

cholv * 1 ' 

• ■ e '^^are i.s oi no age 

jeets of IDS f ^ 

.* ....3 ..firtfic -f Wkni 


'i'ite con.str 


-ntirdy his own, and rtie younger dramatists imitated 
.strvu’tion of friiaUspnare’s .sentences, whether in verse 


or prose, is the necessary and homygeneou. '•vehlfcle of his peculiar 
manner of tiiiidiiiif. lii.s is not the style of th<?|j^e. Moire particu¬ 
larly, Shakspeare-’s blank verse is*/an,absoiutely-;a:ie\v creation. Jtead 
Daniel,—the admirable Daniel,—in his “ Civild^^s,” and ** Tifnmiphs 
of Hymen.” The style and language ar3 .lust-^auch. veiiy pure 

and manly Avriter of the present day—Wordswortlf; forV^S38lnpi»»w*>! 
would use; il seems quite rnod-rm in c()n:purlsi*u with the'" 
Hhakspeare. Ben Jonson’s blank-verse ir. very i^^jasterly ais..■individual, 
and perhaps Massinger's is even still noMer. In Beaumont and 
Fletcher it isy .oustantly slipniug into lyriei.-ius. • 

‘ I believe Shakspepre was *.ot a whi^ inoie intelligible in his owq 

day 
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day than he ie nw to anedScated man, except for a few^ktral allasione 
of no consequence^ As I said, he is of no age#-—nor, I *nay add, of, 
any religion, or party, or profession. ^ The body andi eutetance of his 
works came out of the unfathomable depths of his own oceanic mind; 
his obserr^ion and his reading, yrhich was cofisiderable, supplied him 
with the grapery of*his figures.19, 18^?. 

\yh;fit strik^g words are those of our table-talker,; * how ab¬ 
solutely nothiug,,dd >ve know of Shakspeare !’ He is indeed the 
immortal enigma of literary history; iherg is hardly a poetaster 
perio4 of whom w’e do npt know more than of the greatest 
that ever JSngland or the world prpUuced; and he Jived 
wrote in' the sajue town with the brightest galaxy of wits, 
^d scholars, and statesmen, that ever adorned any period of 
J^glish history, ^e walked every day the same ^streets with the 
(peciis, the Bacons, the Raleighs—his eternal dramas were acted 
"before tw'o of. the most acconiplir>hed sovereigns that ever sat on 
t^ English throne—nay, he4|vas without a doubt the most 
popular dramatist of that splendyj time—and yet^here is not 
tire shadow of evidence that any one of those of liis contempora¬ 
ries wlKViO narae^ can be said to survive, wuth the single exception 
of Ben Jonson, ever was within the walls of the same private 
chamb«^^jg'’^y; .:Shakspcarc. Surly Ben’s well-known disparaging 
sentdice about his book-learning, and the general bi^t vague tradi¬ 
tion of his sweet and gentle temper—these arc absolutely the only 
^traces that w-e have of Shakspeare as he personally moved among 
and impressed his fellow-mortals in the J.ondon of Elizabeth and 
James I. Not one jot of his private conversation—not one scrap 
of his private correspondence—had been thought woithy of pre- 
servatioii. The first account of his life was the weak and credulous 
one bj*^Ii^'««^published^nearly a lumdred prears after his death. 
Tor a ll that we can discover, Shakspeare was actually—popular 
were—not a whit a more important individual in the 
eyes of his contemporaries than any Buckstone or Moiicrieif among 
the modern playwrights is now in our own:— 

For men, like buKerflics, 

Show not their mealy vvi»gs but to the summer; 

And not a man, for being simply man, u 
Hath any honour ; but ly^nouj: for those honours 
^hqt ai;e without him—as place, riches, favour, 
i. Prizgg ijt^ccident as oft as merit *, 

they fall, as being slippery standers, 

-The loTV'fi that lean’d.on them,pas slippery too, 

Dt/'Aie pluck d^vvn another, and together 
Die in the fall.'- Troihfs and Cresaida. 

It is coniinon to say that Shakspease was iincoiAacious of his 
owm grcalncsb. The sonnet referred to by^CoIeridge in a pre¬ 
ceding 
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ceding eximtt is only one of many aAong thoSfift extraordinary 
and myaterious pieces that may be referred to as utteyfly destruc¬ 
tive of that tlieory. Ny>r coidd he, who afan early pefiod of his 
career so estimated himself, be unconscious of the prodigious 
extent to which his gAiius had expanded and sticngtheded as its 
exercise advanced, ^e could not look back from Macbeth, Lear, 
Othello, to kis juvenile poems, his sonnets,., bis Love's Labour’s 
Lost, Two Gentlemen of Verona, and so forth, without a 
thorough consciousnesi^that J;iis had been always a growing mind* 
But then comes the grand puzzle ‘of all. It seems tb have b^ti 
pretty well ascertained by Chalmers that Otiicllo, which we agli&e 
w'itli Mr. Coleridge in considering as the very highest triumph of 
his dramatic art, was also its last effort: that he produce^ it ih; 
Kill, at the age of forty-seven^ and that imnrediately afterward^ 
he witlidrew' from the stage, Irom literature, from London, w^e had' 
almost said from th^ world, contented to linger on die remaining 
live years of his life in his nativ 9 <<^illage, ohlUusque suorum obit- 
riscendus et illis —never once i^reaming even of an edition of his 
works ; nay, leaving many of the best oT them to be printed for 
the first time seven years after his dttath. We aan only^ccbunt 
for this by the presumption that, great as Shaks pear e W'as, and 
felt himself to be, he had in his mind an ideal 4f“il1'^i&4;’above 
what he suppdsed himself ever to have approached in his o^ju best 
dramas. .How surely is Modesty the twin-grace with DaHlig in 
the structure and development of evcJfy truly gib^t mind and 
character! , 

We may take this opportunity, though somewhat irregularly, of 
noticing a strange little volume which lately issued from the press, 
entitled ‘Citation and Examination o& Wm. Shakspeare, &c, 
before the worsliipful*Sir Tl^timas Lucy, Knight, VW^iing Deer 
Stealing, 19 th Sept. 15801, now first published* from 
papers : to which is added a Conference of Master IlJtumfWff 
S[)cn5cr with the Earl of Essex, touching the Stale of Ireland.’ 
'This performance is, as every readei'will .soon discover, from the 
pen of Mr. Laiidor,— and, like almost every other work of that 
]>cn, it presents a perplexing mixtirt'c of the quaint and the beau¬ 
tiful ill its language, of the absurd and the profound in its mean¬ 
ing. The Citation and Examitiaitbn of Shakspeare docs iljSi^u 
the whole appear to us wuithy of being classed widi tile bijist of 
Mr. Laudor’s efforts, ihougli nothing can Ihe moref'ex'quisitc tKaa 
some detached passages in tlie ^ourse ofj;he dialogii^k* TbedCqiPa 
fercnce between Essex and Spenser, again, .seems to us»-im almost 
unrivalled specimen of Mr. Landor’s purest and happiest vein,— 
that peculiar iH^ow’er of interweaving satire aiic^ pathos Which forni.s 
the inimitable charm pf many%jf his imaginary Conversations.^ We 

proDose 
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propose ere long to revikw the various works, in vewse and prose, 
whicli thisfauthur lias produced since we last made him the subject 
of an arSkle; but in' the meaulime are tempted to quote a few 
sentences iioni his Kpiluguo to the Conjerence^ being an account 
of the circumstances uiidei; which otic Jacdb KIdiidge, a lawyer's 
clerk, aud native** of Stratford-ou-Avon, was employed b}? the 
JEarJ of Essex to act, the. part of a Gurney on that eccasiuii; tu> 
getber with particulais of the funeral of Spenser, at mIucU 
Eldridge attended within a few months akier the Conference took 
■place. This hetitious Jacob,^writing to a friend in Warwickshire, 
say*:— - ‘ • 

■ * Now I speak of poets, you will be in a maze at hearing that our 
iownaman hath written a power of matter for the playhouse. Neither 
he nor the booksellers think it quite good enough to print: but I du 
assure you, on the faith of a CliristiSn, it is not bad ; and there i, 
rare fun in the hist thing of his about Venus, whore u Jew, one 

Shiloh, is elioused out of liis money and his revenge. 

‘Master (ireene may overrate liirn ; hut A1 aster Greene declares 
that if William goes on hnproving and tstking his advice, it will be 
despcrgtc hard work in another seven years to find .so many as half 
a dozen chaps equal to him within the liberties, ftla.ster Greene and 
myself,tooj^JbjiiRi with us to see the burial of Master Edmund *Speuser 
in WeSftninster Abhi'y on the 19th of January last.. The halberd- 
mcn jffished us back a.s having no business there. Master Greene 
told them he belonged to the queen’s comi)any of players. William 
Shnkspeare ^ohld have said the same, hut did not. And I, fearing 
that ^laster Greene end he might be lialbevded back into the crowd, 
showed the badge of the Earl of fis.g-x. AV^hercupon did the serjeant 
ground his halberd, and say unto me,—“ 'I’hat badge commands ad- 
mitta nce e verywhere: your folk' likewise may come in.” Master 
“ GreeneVas’ iiM-hot angry, and told'me he would bring him before 
William smiled, and Master (Treone said,—“ ^V'by ! 
-■ttf^uIrT^lrt you, if you vverc in my ])lace I ” He replied,—I am au 
Mlf inclined to du worse—to bring him before the audience some 


spare hour.” At the close of the burial-service all the poets of the 
age tlirew their peti into the grave, together with the piece.s they 
had composed in praise or lagientatioii of the deceased. William 
SJiakspearo wa.s the only poet who abstained from throwing in eitlicr 
pe^j^pr poem,—at which no qpc ,;narvellcd, he being of low estate, 
aMifltiie other*, not having yet taken him by the hand. Yet many 
authi^rs recjigniscd liun, not indeed as author hut as ]>laycr; and 
oae, emller tlViui the rest, came uj) mito liim triumphantly, hi.s eyes 
■a^arUing wdys glec and satisfaction,,and .said consolaturily,—“In due 
liine, myMmnest fritmj, you may be admitted to do as much for out; 
of us.”—“After such encourageiuent,” replied our townsman, “I 
am bound in duty to give you the preference, should 1 indeed be 
worthy,” This was the only smarl thing |je uttered all the re* 
* mainder 


I 
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mainder of the«day; during the whole, of he appeared to be half 
loiit, I iknow not whether in melancholy or in meditatipn^aud soon 
left us/-—Ciiahoji, &c. pp* 27S»2til. • ♦ * 

We have I'eally very little doubt thaf this scene is such anx>ite 
as might have occurred titer Shakspeare had written half his tra¬ 
gedies. Mr. Landoi^addsj in the capacky of ecTitor, tli^ follow¬ 
ing very characteristic note'y. 

‘ He has been amused, in his earlier days, at watching the first ap¬ 
pearance of such few bo9ks as, he believed to be the production of. 
some powerful intellect. He has seen people slowly rise i!p to thena*- 
likc carp in a pond whcii food is thrown among them; some of which 
carp snatch suddenly at a morsel, and swallow it; others toucji .ft 
gently with their barbe, pass deliberately by, and leave it; others- 
wi-iggle and rub against it more disdainfully ; otheys, in sober 
kjiow not Avhat to make of it, s.rim round and round it, eye it on the, 
sunny side, eye it on the shady ; approach it, question it, shoulder il,, 
flap it with the tail, tfirn it over, look askance at it, take a pea-shell 
or a norm instead of it, and plunge again their contented heads into 
the comtbrlahle mud ; after«ome seasons th^saine food will suit their 
stomachs better. The Editor has seen all this, and been an actor in 
it, Avhetlier at Chantilly or Fontainebleau“is iiidifferenf to the ^adbr; 
and it has occurred to him that Shakspeare and Sponser^'erc tj^rown 
among such carp, and began to he relislied (the wors^o^ cdtftot.yftrSu), 
after many years.’— [bid. pp. 250, 251. 

AVe must indulge «mrsclves with a few more of Coleridge’s 
Shahspearianu. We have seldom met w'ith more [fiofomid Irulli, 
roniejcd iu the simple.st language, than in the* first of these sen¬ 
tences :— 


■ Men of humour arc always in aome degree men of genius; wits 
are rarely so, although a man of genius rflay, amun^J^pth/n^gifts, 
po.sscs8 wit, as Shakspeate.’ ^ • 

Consider, along Milli this high estimation of/mmdT/r, ourpArcCa^ 
judgment elsewln re as to the talent of mimicry. 


‘ The talent for mimicry seems .strongast where tlie human race ava 
most degraded. The poor, naked, half-lmihan saaragos of New Hol¬ 
land were found excellent mimics ; ant^ in civilized society, minds of 
the very lowest stamj^ alone satiiize hy copyiny'-^Anlobicg. Lit., vol, i. 

The reader of the next paragraph will feel how triie is llid'WP 
mark that it requires a poet to criticise poeti;)'. • • 

‘ In Shakspeare one sentence^jegets the next iiaturally; the nieauing 
is all inwoven. He goes on kindJitig like a itietcor t’lro'u^^h the 
atmosphere ; yet when the creation in its outline»is onr e perfect, then 
he seems to rest from las ial;fiur, and to smile iipoujiis work and tell 
himself that it lis very good.* Vou see many .s .-encs anti parts of 
scenes which are simply Shaksfieare’s disporting himself in joyous 

triumph 
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triumph and vigorous fun after a great achievement^of his highest 
genius.'—1838. 

* Eemark the use which Shaksjpeafe always makes of his bold viHains, 
as vehicles for expressing opinions and conjectures of a nature too 
hazardous for a w|se man to put forth directly as his own, or from 
any sustained <;d)aracter.’>.*>i^i^. 

On Shakspea^'s^villains there is, by the way, a sfUbtle passage 
in the Autobiographia, which we must place in juxtaposition with 
this fragment of the Table-Talk. « 

* “ We shall be as gods in knowledge,*’ was and must have been tbe 
firit temptation; and the co-existence of great intclleciual lordship 
Wt^th guilt nas ne\’^r been adequately represented without exciting 
the q|;rongest interest, and for this reason, that in this had and hete¬ 
rogeneous co-ordination tve can contemplate the intellect of man more 
exclusively as a separate self-suhsislenre^ than in its projier stale of 
subordination to his otvn conscience^ or to the upll of an infinitely su¬ 
perior being. This is the secret charm of Shakspeare's mule characters 
in general. They are all cast in the mould of Shakspeare’s own 
gigantic intellect; and ^his is the opeh attraction of his'Richard, 
lago, 35dmund,j&c. in particular,’—vol, ii, pp. 266, S67. 

It is curious that, after all, the very worst of Shakspeare’s vil¬ 
lains speak of his ruffians) is his last, lago. It is in 

the piece, too, that he has given us the most dignilicd of his 

lov^J^Women, and the most essentially generous and ideally chi¬ 
valrous of alU^iis heroes,. Well may Coleridge say,— 


‘ I still thmk the chronological order the best for arranging a poet’s 
works. All your divisions are in particular instances inadequate, and 
tliey destroy the interest which arises from watching the progress, 
maturity, and even the decay of genius.’— Table-Talk,, March,, 1834. 

His tWiV-^'irlier definition of ge»ivs is probably in the recollec¬ 
tion of many of our readers :— ' * 

carry on tbe feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood: 
tdWipbiue the child’s sense of wonder and novelty with the appear¬ 
ances, whicli every day for perhaps forty years had rendered familiar, 
“ AVith sun and moon and star:? throughout the year, 

And man and womam^” 


this is the character and privilege of genius, at.d one of the marks 
which distinguish genius front tatonts.’— Autobiog. Lit.y vol. i. p. 8o. 

'"But along with this it is well to keep in view a truth which 
he has briefly expressed in one of the volumes now before us, 
viz. •— 

'•‘‘ s’.’ 

Genius must liavp talent as its complement and implement, just as 

in like manner imagination must have fancy. In short, the higher 

intellectual powCrs pan only act through a correspd||]tding energy of 

llie lower.’ 

• We. 
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We shall boW put together a few of His obiter dicta on general 
literature. Coleridge could sometimes be d^tern, and ^vca cruel 
critic, (for example, witness the case,of poor Maturing and he 
had some early prejudices which warped his. judgt^nt as to one or 
two of our own best and greatest poets, espeoially Pope; but, 
with rare exceptions, he brought to the* consideration of literary 
works, whether old or new, not only great shrewdness and subtlety 
of thought and observation, but a most genial and generous tone 
of feeling. * ^ 

, Don Quixote. 

*■ When a man niistalfies his thoughts for persons.and things, he la 
mad. A madman is properly so dchned.’ Don Quixote is not a naan 
out of Ills senses, but a man in whom the imagination and the^pu^ii 
reason are so powerful as to make him disregard tht evidence of sense 
when it opposed their conclusions. Sancho is the common sense of 
the social man-animal^ unenlightened and unsanctified Uy the reason. 
You see how he reverences his master at the very time he is cheating 
him.* 

* Dryden. • 

‘ You will find tliis a good gauge or cr^erion 6f gt^pius, whether it 
progresses and evolves, or only spins upon itself. Take Diydfen’s 
Achitophcl and Ziinri—Shaftesbury and Buckingham; ea<!<y^lhip adds 
to or modifies tjiu character, which is, as it were, a building ufTto tha 
very last verse;—whereas in Pope’s Timon, &c., the first two olr three 
couplets contain all the pith of the charact^, and the twenty or thirty 
lines that follow are so much evidence or proof of overttict* of jealousy, 
or pride, or whatever it may be, that is satirisied. In like manner 
compare Charles Lamb’s exquisite criticisms on Shakspeare with 
Hazlitt’s imitations of them.* ^ 

* Dryden’s genius was of that sort which catches fire by its own 

motion ; his chariot wh^'ls get hot by driving fast.’ ' *"*’ 

Fielding. . 

* How charming—how wholesome—Fielding always is ! 

him up after RichaiJson is like emerging from a sick-room heated 
by stoves into an open lawn, on a breezy ^ay in May.’ . - 

*JohnsQn. * 


‘ Dr. Johnson seems to have been* really more powerful in dis¬ 
coursing, viva wcHy fii conversation than with his pen in hand. It 
seems as if the excitement of compkriy^callcd something like r eality 
and consecutiveness into his reasonings, which in hfs writings I catfi^t 
see. His antitheses are almost always verbal only;, and senfence 
after sentence in “ The Rambter ” may be pointed out, to which you 
cannot attach any definite meaning whatever:. In his political 
phlets there is more truth of expression than i» his other works, for 
the same reason that his conversation is better tliq^i his writings in 
general.’ » • 

t Schiller. ^ 

* The young men in Germany and Evjo-land \%hq admire Lord Byron, 

prefer 


i 
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prefer Goethe to Schiller; but you may d^nd upon it, Goethe docs 
not, rwr eVerwill, copimand the common qiind of the people of Ger¬ 
many ae Schiller does. S.chiller Pad two legitimate phases in his 
intellectual char^ter; the first as author of “ The Robbers,” a piece 
«¥hich must not bp considered wth referenc'e to Shahspeare, but as a 
work of the in«^fi,material‘'sublime, and in that line it is undoubtedly 
rery powerful indpcch It is quite genuine, and deeply imbued with 
Schiller’s own soul. After this be outgrew the composition of such 
alays as “ The Robbers,” and at once took<!iis truq and only rightful 
»tand in the grand i^J^torical drama—“ The Wnilifistein ; ” not the 
Intense drama of passion—he was not mastei\of that—but the diffused 
Irama of history; in which alone he bad ample scope for his varied 
^Wers. “The Wallenstein” is the greatest of his works; it is not 
ittff^e Shakspearg’s historical plays, a species by itself. You may 
;ake up any scene, and it will })lea.sy you by itself, just .is yoii may 
in “ Don Quixote,” which you read through once or twice only, Init 
which you read in repeatedly. After this poFnt it was that CSoetlie 
ind other writers injured by their theories the steadiness and origi- 
lality of Schiller’s miud^ and in every orc of his works, after “ The 
W'alienstcin,” you may perceive the fluctuations of his taste and 
il^^’ipYes of cofiiposition, flo got a notion of re-introducing the c]»a- 
•acterlessness of the Greek tragedy ivith a chorus, as in “ The Bride 
jf Md|rj(aBf**and he was for infusing nuu-e lyric, verse into it. Schiller 
?onjij|ii|j|lcs affected to despise “ 'i’hc Robbers ” and thb other works of 
t youth ; whereas he ought to have spoken of them as of works 


iis 


not in a right Ipne, hut fuK of excellence in their way. In his ballads 
ind lighter lyrics Goethe is most excellent. It is impossible to praise 
lim too highly in tins respect. I like “The Wilhelm Meister” tlm 
,iest of his prose works. But neither Schiller’s nor Goethe’s prose 
5tyle approaches to Lessing’s, whose w’ritings, for manner, are ahso- 
utely.i^erfe(^;) ‘ 

■ - . * 

Scott and mysclf 'vere exact, hut harmonious, 

^jposites in this; that every olil ruin, hill, river, or tree called 
jp in his mind a host of historical or biographical associations, just 
IS a bright pan of brass, w'hen beaten,^i.s said to attract the swarm- 
itig bees; wliercas for myselt, notwithstaiiding Dr. .robnson, I 
believe 1 should walk over the plain of Marathon without taking more 
interest in it than in any other plain of similar fei&tures. Yet 1 receive 
asmneh pleasure in reading tue d:4count of the battle in Herodotus as 
any one can.- Charles Lamb w’rote an essay on a man who lived in 
past*time: I thought of adding another to it on one wdio lived not in 
time at all, past, present, or future, but' beside or collaterally.’ 

' * Whep I am very ill iiidecd, I can read Scott’s novels, and they are 
almost the only books* I can then read. I cannot at such times re.ad 
the Bible; mv invul reflects on it, but 1 cannot bear ^|ie open page.’ 

, liifrot.. 

* tlow lamentably the art of versification is neglected by most of 

. the 
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the poets of the present day: by Lord Bj^on, it strikes me, in parti¬ 
cular, among those emine^it for other qualities. ^ ^ * 

‘ Upon the whole, I think the fart of Hon Juahy in which'Yiambro’s 
return to his homo, and Lambro himself, are dcscriijed, is the best— 
that is, the most indivi^al thing in alM know qf Lord B.*s works. 
The festal abandonnfent puts one in mind of NicoJa9 Poussin’s pic¬ 
tures.’— 7th Jkifiey lB3i. _ . . 

Basil Hall. 

‘ TJie possible 4estiil3r^f tbe.United States of, America,—a.s a na¬ 
tion of a himdi'eil'teillions of freeme«,—-stretching from Ihe Atlantic; 
to the PaMtic, ifving sindcr the laws of Alfred, and speaking the 
language of Shakspeare and Milton,—is an august conception. \yhy 
should we not wish to see it realized? America would thenvfeh 
England viewed tju’ough a solar microscope,—Grt^t Britain in 
of glorious magnification ! Haw deeply to be lamented is the spirit, 
of liostility and sneering wliicli some of the popular books of travels 
Iiave shown in treating of the Americans ! They hate us, no doubt, 
just as brothers buto ; but they respect the opinion of an Englishman 
concerning themselves tetr times as much that of a native of any 
other country on earth. A very little humouring of their prejudicea, 
and some courtesy of language and demeSnour on the*part of EngHah- 
meii, would work wonders, even as it is, with the publiq jr riind pf the 
Americans. • ^ 

‘ Captain Ba"sil Hall’s hook is certainly very entertaining‘^#^4 in¬ 
structive ;iil)ut in my judgmeiil his sentiments upon many points, and 
more especially his mode of expression, afe unwise a*ld uncharitable. " 
After all, are not most of the things shown up wythso much bitterness 
liy him mere national foililes, parallels to wliich every people has, and 
must of necessity have t ’ 

Marfyalt. , 

‘ I have received a ^ eat deidof pleasure from somd^f thplttodcrn' 
iiovels, (.sjiecially Captain Marryiilt’s “ Peter Simple^ That book 
nearer Smollet tlian anUhiiig I remember. And *Toin Ciinj 
Log,” in Blackwood, is also most excellent.’ 




(Uii leadeis will expect a few spectiuens of the 'J'able-'^J'ulk 
ancient literature. Here .tie a few—the slfbrlest we could’bit 
upon—and some of the best:— • " . 

‘ The old liHtin’poets attempted to compound as largely th&‘ 
Greek; hence in Emiins such woffls belligcrenies,&c. Jn nothing 
did Virgil show bis judgment more than in rejecting these, ekcl^t 
just where common usage had sanctioned tliam, as omnijxotens End a 
few more. He saw that the ILaitin was too far tidvaneerl in its forma¬ 
tion, arid of too rigid a cliaractei*to admit tucli coP'posTTlon^or 
tiriation. In this particular respect Virgil’s Iiatin is very admirable 
and deserving-preference. Compare it with the language of Lucan 
or Statius, ancFeount the mniaber of words used in an equal number of ^ 
lines, and observe hou^many more short words Virgil has.’ o 

‘ I cannot 
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cannot quite understand the grounds of the High admiration 
which the tuicients expressjjjd.for Prqpertiu^ and I own that Tibullus 
is rathejr Insipid to Lucadi W&a ^.tnah oxjgfeat powers; but what 
. was to be made of such a shapetess fragment of party warfare, and so 
recent too l He had fancy rather than imagiiution, and passion^ rather 
flianfeacy. His tahte was wretched to be sure’; still the “ Pharsalia” is 
in my^judgmentiia very wonderfdl work for such a youth as Lucan was.’ 

* I think Stafiiir a truer poet than Lucan, though he is very extra¬ 
vagant sometimes, ^^alerius Flaccus is veryj,prfttty in particular pas¬ 
times. I asbahied to say I have never rekl Silius Italicus. 

^0)oudian F recommend to your careful perusal, in respect of his being 
properly Iht,first of the moderns, or at least toe transitional link be- 
|Ween the Classic anrl the Gothic modps of thought.’ 

Persius hard,riot obscure. He had a bad style; but I dare 
say, if he had livetTJ he would have learped to exprreSJi Mmself in easier 
language. There are many jiassages in him of exquisite felicity, and 
his vein of thought Is manly and pathetic.’ ♦ 

August lb, 1833.—I consider the two works of Sallust whicli 
have come down to us entire as romances founded on facts ; no ade¬ 
quate causes are stated,^ and there is no real continuity of action. 
In Thucydides, you are awarj? from the beginning that you arc reading 
the reflections of a man of great genius and experience upon the cha- 
racterii^d, '•peration of the two great political principles in conflict in 
t4io ci^iirzed world in his time; his narrative of events is of minor 
importance, and it is evident that he selects for the purpose of illus¬ 
tration. It is yiiucydides Jiimself whom you read througaout under 
the name.s ofrPericles, Nicias, &c. But in Herodotus it is, just the 
reverse. He has as httle subjectivity as Ilonier, and, delighting in the 
great fancied epic of events, he iiarra'tes them without impressing any 
thing of his own mind upon the narrative. It is the charm of Hcro- 
^dotus that he gives you the spirit of liis age—that of Thucydides that 
lie reveals to^u his own, which wasVbove the spirit of his age.’ 

* When I WHS a boy,-1 was fondest of iEschylus; in youth and 
■^Viddle age I preferred Euripides; now, in my declining years, I 

admire Sophoeles. I can now at length see that Sophocles is the most 
perfect. Yet he never rise? to the suhlime simplicity of JSschylus,— 
simplicity of design,<d[ mean,—^nor diffuses himself in the passionate 
outjiourings of Euripides. I understand why the ancients called 
Euripides the most tragic of their dramatists ; hc evidently embraces 
within the scope of the tragic po«t many^assions,—love, conjugal 
alFlccion, jealQusy,«and soon,—which SopKocles seems to have con¬ 
sidered as incongruous^with the ideal statue.squeness of the tragic 
drama. Certainly Euripides was a greater poet in the abstract than 
• Sopjitfcles. vils qhorusestraay be faulty as choruses, but how beau¬ 
tiful and'affecting they are as odes and songs! 1 think the famous 
EwtVirov, ijti't, in the (Edipus Coloneus, cold in comparison with many 
of the odes of Euripides, as that song of |he chorus in fee Hippolytus, 
"fiawf, "Epwe, and so on ; and I rcnieiflbcr a chpric ode in the Hecuba 

whicli 
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which always ffitruck me as exquisitely rilh and finished,—I mean 
where the chorus speaks o( Troy and the night of t|ih capt\|ire. 

* There is nothing viery surpriiyng ini Miitonf3,preference«e^ Euri¬ 

pides, though so usdike*himself. It is vl&ry comn^a—-veiy natural— 
for men to like^ and even^dmire, s^n exhihitiiQsp of power^yery different 
in kind from anythiqg of their own. jealousy aiises, J^ilton 
preferred Ovid, too; and 1 dare say hf> admired both, As a man of'sen^ 
sibility admires a lovely woman, with a feeling lutd^hich jsaldusy or 
envy cannot enter. With JSschylus or Sophoclea he might ^erchanifo 
have matched himself^* • ^ 

‘ In Euripides you have oftentimes'a very near approacli to^feomedyi . 
and 1 hardiy know any •writer in whom you can find su? ^.ne raodelf^" 
of serious and dignified conversation.’ , 

We now proceed to extract some half*>dozen of Colergl^sl' 
remarks on subjects connected with the actual ^business of life-^ 
men and manners in general:— 

• I. 

* A philosopher’s ordinary language and admissions in general 
conversation or writings, ad populum, are as Ins watch compared with 
his astronomical timepiece. He sets the former by the town-clocky 
not because he believes it right, but beqpuse hih ne^ghboursaand his 
cook go by it.’ 

n. Hi . 

* Men of ger'us are rarely much annoyed by the'company St y,plg»c 
people, because they have a power of looking at such persons ai ejects 
of amusement, of another race altogether.’ 

III. * 

‘ If a man is not rising upwards to be an ang^l, depend upon it he 
is sinking downwards to be a devil. He cannot stop at the beast. 
The most savage of men are not bqpsts; they are worse, a great deal 
worse.’ < 

• • IV. ‘ 

‘ One mistake perpetually made by one of our unhappy parties— 
and with a pernicious tendency to Antinomianism—is to confound 
with sins. To tellmodest girl, the watchful nurse of anaged parent, 
that she is full of sins against God is monstrous, and as shocking to 
reason as it is unwarrantable by Scripture. But to tell her that she 
and all men and women are of a &inful nature, and that, without 
Christ’s redeeming love and God's grace, she cannot be emancipated 
from its dominion, is true and pro]»er.« 

* How deep a wound to morals and social jiurity has* that acoursed 
article of the celibacy of thew clergry been ! Even the best and most 
enlightened men in Romanist countries a^ach a noti^i^of im|^urity. 
to the marriage of a clergyman ; and can sucji a *feeling be without 
its effect on the estimation of the wedded life in general ? Impossible! 
—and the is^Als of both sexes in Spmn, Italy, FAnce, &c., prove it 
abundantly/ 

VOL. Mil, NO. cv. vrt ‘ To 
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^ VI. 

‘ To rescdve laogbter into an expression of contempt is contrary to 
fact) and^^gh'able enough. Laughter is a convulsion of the nerves; 
it saems as if nathre cut ehort the rapid thriil o.f pleasure on tlic 
hy ja sudden convid^ipn of them, to prevent the sensation he- 
jpaiilifQl. Aristotle's'definition is as good as can be: surprise 
i^t.pei;i^vi|i;% anything out bf iUs usual place, wffen the unusualness is 
not. aecompanied^y sense df serious danger. Su^i surprise is 
aWays pleasurable ; and it is observable that surprise, accompanied 
■with 'pi^mstances bl danger, becoipes tr<^i^<.;,,;^ence farce may 
iijp;en b(mer«on tragedy; indeed; farce is nearer tw^fedyin its essence 
comedy is.’ . « 


,, We have“icfl oiu^selvcs little room for what occupies a very 
l^l^derablG portion of tliese most luleresling volumes—namely, 
Mnit^s: we mean politics in the largest sense of that word, 
letudiagy'llfe' course, political economy, and popular education :— 

^ Public Schools. 


*July 8, J833.—I am clear for public schools as the general rule; 
but for particular children private education may be proper. For tlie 
purpose of moving at easd^in the best English society—mind, 1 do not 
call the'London cexclusive clsiue the best English society—the detect 
of a public education upon the plan of our great schools, and Oxford, 
and liardly to be supplied. But the defect is positively 

visibiiOlsome men, and only negatively in others. The first vffiiul 
you bylmhits and modes of thinking and acting directly attributable 
to their private education ;i in the others, you only regret that the 
freedom and facility of the established and national mode of bringing 
np is not adeted to thdir good qualities.’ 

* One constant blunder of these New-Ilrooiners or Broughaniers, 
these Penny Magazine sages and jdulanthropists, in reference to our 
^public schools. i%to confine their view to what schoolmasters teach llie 
•boys, with eniijre oversight of all thaf the bo^s arc excited to learn 
from each ctltet and of themselves, Avith more geniality even because 
not a part of their compelled school knowledge. An Eton boy’s 
knowledge of the St. Lawrence, Mississip])!, Missouri, Orellana, &c., 
will be generally found iu exact proportion to liis knowledge of the 
lliasus, Hehrus, Ororites, and so forth; iiiasmuch as modern travels and 


voyages are more entertaining and fascinating than Cellarius—or Ro¬ 
binson Crusoe, Dumpier, and Captain Cook than the Periegesis. Com¬ 
pare the lads themselves from Eton .and Harrovv&c. with the alumni 
ofet^rs New-Broora Institution, and not the lists of school-lessons, 
and be that comparison the criterion.’ 


Infant Schoots, 

* .Ipiy S4, '1832..—I havn no faith in act of parliament reform. 
All the great — the permanently great—things that have been 
achieved in the i^orld, have been achieved by indiv^uals working 
from the instinct of gwnius or of goo^efs. The ri^e now-a-days is 
. '' ** all 
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all the othet* way; the individual is supposed capable of nothing; 
there must be organization, classification, naacMneryi^c,, as if the 
capital of national morality coi^dd be increased Jby making a^int stock 
of it. Hence you .see these infant schools so patronised by the bishops 
and otliors, who thinkathem a grand invei|tion. is it found that an 
infant-school child,.who has been bawiy:tg^ all day a cotuma of the 
muitiplicatipil-ta!>le, or a verse from the Bible, grows up a ino|W dutiful 
son or daughter to its parents ? Are domestic bharities on tlie in¬ 
crease amongst fami^s under this system ? In a great town, in our 
present state <^soci^, perhaps such schools ihay be a jui^fidble ex¬ 
pedient ami chVdfe of the lesser tvil—but as lor driving wese 
blishmeu'ib into the t'ountry villages, and breaking up the co^ltagd 
home education, T think it one of the most nKtidrable iaistaku|,which 
the well-intentioned people of the day have yet made.* ^ 

• Mtthhusianimi. • 

August 12, 1932.—Is it‘nut lamentable—is it nofcdfevett 
Ions—that the mojistrous practical sophism of Malthus should ) 
have gotten complete possession of the leading men of the kingdom 1 
Such an essential lie in morals—such a practical he, in fact, as it ii 
too! I solemnly declare *that 1 do not bs^eve that all the heresies, 
and <>cct‘!, and factions, ivhich the igijprance,iand^the ivea^fness, and 
the W'ii t ediic**** of man have ever given birth to, were altogether so 
disgraceful to man as u t'hristiau, a philosopher, or 

(iti/Lii, as tl;is uhomimible tenet. It should be exposed hjpTl^so:(png 
in the foim of ridicule. Asgill or Swift would have done much; but, 
hkc tilt popish doctrines, it is .so vicious a tenet, so flattering to the 
cruelty, the avaiicc, and sordid selfishness of most ihen, that 1 hardly 
1 now what to think of the result.* „ * 

Nttjro Ematicipation, 

‘ It is very strange that men \dio make light of the direct dootrineel 
of the Scriptures, and turn up their iiOHcai at the i^ecommeiidatioBi of 
a line of conduct suggested ht jdigious truth, will ilfyertlfl^less Statfe 
tiic traiKpiiility of an ciu])irc,the lives and propertles|>f millions of men 
and women, on the faitli of a maxim of modern political econ^y * 
And this, too, of a maxim I rue only, if at all, of fSiiglund or a part of 
England, or of some ollu i (ountry-t-namely, that tiie |||c.sire of bet¬ 
tering their condition will i idm c men to labouf even more abundantly 
and proiitubly than .scivile comja^sion,—to which maxim the past 
history and pres«nt state of all Asia and Africa jgive the lie. Nay, 
even in England at this day, ev^ryjnan in Manchester, Birmingham, 
and in other great manufacturing towns, know** that the luosto^ilful 
artisans, who may eaiu liigh wages at pleasure, are constantl|r in the 
habit of working liut a fe^y days in the w6ck, and of idling the rest. 

1 helicve Saint Monday is very well kep^by the woiK'ponJnjpondou^, 
X think tailors will not work at all on that day^ the printers 4R»t till 
the afternoon, and so on. The love of indolence is universal, or next 
to it.* ^ 

n 2 
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Colonization. 

* May 4,1W3.—Colonization is not only a manifest experiment, l)»|t 

an imperafife duty in G^rdat Britain. God seenfs to hold out his finger 
to ns over the sea. But it must be a national colonization, such as 
was that of the Scdtch to America; a coloniza^on of hope, and not 
su6h as we have aloife encouiiaged and effected foathe last fifty years, 
a cobnixation of despair/ ^ 

Machinery. 

‘The woisderful powers of machinery can, b 3 Hct*itiplied production, 
render th^Jiarte facta of life cheaper, but they cannot cheapen, except 
in a very slight degree, the immediate growths of nature, op the im¬ 
mediate necessaries of man. A coat and a pair of shoes are as dear 
^noy as ever they were, perhaps dearer, and no discoveries in ma¬ 
chinery:, can materially alter the relative price of beef and mutton. 
IPihwthe arte facta dre sought by the higher classes *of society in a 
^toportion incalculably beyond that in which they are sought by the 
classes ; and therefore it is that the vast increase of mechanical 
powers has not cheapened life and pleasure to the poor as it has done 
to the rich. In some respects, no doubt, it lias done so,—as in giving 
cotton J|qu. silk dresses t<y maid-servants, and penny gin to all. A 
pretty benefit trulyo! * „ 

, National Debt. 

‘ Wl^||ftvU'?resiilts to this country taken at large from the national 
deb? ? I never could get a plain and practical answer to that question. 
As to taxation to pay the interest, how can the country suftcr by a 
pirocess under which the mone-y is never one minute out of the pockets 
of the people y ou may just as well say that a man is weakened by 
the circulation of his blOod. There mav, certainly, be particular local 
evils and grievances resulting from the mode of taxation or collection; 
but how can that debt be in any proper sense a burden to the nation, 
which the nation owes to itself, and to no one but itself? It is a juggle 
to talk of^ the l^ion owing the capituf or the Interest to the stock¬ 
holders ; it owes to itself only. It is really and truly nothing more 
srvffect than so much money or money’s worth raised annually by the 
state for the purpose of quickening industry*.' 

— — -•— -- " --— - 

* Hi'rc the eilitor quotes Si his note, and wo wilhiif^ly follow in p.irt liis example, 
a splendid passage from one of the Table-talker’s early essays in ‘ The Friend— 

‘ A groat statusmau, lately deceased, in one of his anti-n^iiiisterial harangues 
against some proposed impost, said: The nation has been already bled in ever}' vein, 
and is faint with loss of blood. This bl6od, ‘Aowever, was circulating in the mean 
thne t Jligh the wh_plc body of the state, and what was received into one chamber 
of the bt>pirt was inatuntiy sent out again at the other portal. Had he wanted a 
metaphor to convey the possible injuries of taxation, he might have found one less 
opposite to the fact in the known disease of aneurism, or relaxation of the coots of 
*'jiitrticulqi*‘ veaiiala, a dispi-oportioiiute accumuhition of blood in them, which some¬ 
times neenrs hhen the circulqtinn has been suddenly and violently changed, and 
eanses helplessness, or even mortal stagnation, though the total quantity of blood 
remains the same in the rystem at large.* b 

1*1 landlords. 
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• Landlords .' 

* When shall we return to a sound conception of the /ight to pro 
perty—namely, as being oj^cial^ implying and demanding UiBrperfomi- 
ance of commensurate duties ? Nothing but the most horrible perver¬ 
sion of humanity and |;ioral justice, under the speuious name of poli¬ 
tical economy, could have blinded men to this truth as to the possession 
of land, the law of God having connected indissolubly the cultivation 
of every rood of earth with the maintenance and watchful labour of 
man. But money, stock, riches by credit, transferable and convertible 
at will, are under n?Wch obligations; and, unhappily, it is from the 
selfish autocratjc possession of such property, that our land'holder* 
have Icaint their present theory of trading witli that which was neter 
meant to be an object of commerce.’ 

Coronation Oaili. ^ 

* March 12, 1833.—Lord Grey has in Parliaiwcnt said twothid^^^ 
iirst, that the coronation o&ths only bind the king in his cxccuQvsC 
ca]>acity; and secondly, that members of the House of Commons Ktm 
l)ound to represent in their votes the wishes and opinions of then* 
constituents, and not their own. Put these two together, and tell me 
what useful part of tlic Constitutional monarchy of England reramns. 
It is clear that the coronation oaths would be ijo better tbanHighgate 
oaths. For in liis executive capacity*^ the king tannrd do anything, 
against the doing of wliich the oaths bind him ; it is only in ip Icgia 
lative character that he possesses a free agency eapable^f btyiig 
bound. The nation meant to bind that* 

* Principle and Expediency. 

* Marchi 1834.—Oh, for a great man—but one rFally great maii,-A 

vho could feel the weight and the power of i^principll', and unflinch¬ 
ingly put it into act! See flow triumphant in debate and in action 
0’( onnell is! Wliy ? Because he assert.s a broad ju’inciple and acts 
up to it, rests all his body on it, and has Jaith in it. Our ministers— 
true Whigs in that—rfiave faith in nothing but cxpil^ieiits; de die tn 
diem. Indeed, what principles of government can they have, who in 
the space of a month recanted a life of political opinions, and nnjg* 
flare to threaten this and that innovation at the huzza of a mob, or in 
pique at a parliamentary defeat j*' , 

Pednmaye of the Cro)m. 

* Fch, 80, 1833.—I was just now,reading Sir John Cam Hobhouso’s 
answer to Mr. lliimc or some other of that set, upon the ]Knnt of 
transferring the patronage of thp aijjny and navy from the crown to 
the House of Commons. 1 think, if 1 had been in the House ofiiJom- 
moils, I would have said, “ that ten or fifteen years jfgo 1 sho»ld have 
considered Sir J. C. H.’s ^eeeh quite unanswerable, it being clear 
constitutional law that the Ilonse of Copimons has T< 4 >J^jn|m^ught to 
have, any share directly or indirectly in the ^pofntment ^ thf^Imcers 
of the army or nai y. But now that the king bad been reduced by 
the means ar d procurement of the honourable baronec and his friends 
to a puppet, w’hich, co far f#om having any* independent will of its 

• own, 
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own, could not resist a measure which it hated and Condemned, it 
became a matter ol? grave consideration whether it was not necessary 
to vest ths^^pporntment lof such officers in a«bo(ly like the House of 
Commons rather than in a junta of ministers, who were obliged to 
make common cause with the mob and demociiatic press for the sake 
of keeping their places.** * 

lief armed House of Commons. 

* April 01 1833.—I have a deep though paradoxical conviction that 
'most of the European, nations are more or kw^^^on their way, un¬ 
consciously indeed, to pure monarchy,—that is, to a government in 
which, under c’nuiufttances of complicated and sulftle coptrol, the 
reason of the people shall become eflitient in the apparent Mill of the 

..Mijg. As it «eems to me, the wise and good in ev.ny country will in 
' mL iik^^ihood become every day more and more di^-an'^ted Avith tlio 
^iP^esentative form 5f government, brutalized as it and will be liy 
■M predominance of clcmociacy in England, France, and nelgium. 
inie statesmen'bf antiquity, we know, doubted tit possibility of the 
effective and pcimanenl combination of the time elementary lonns of 
government, and jicrhaps^iej^hatk^tnore reason than we have been 
accustomed to think. ‘ 

‘You e^c how this House of Common'! h.'i«i begun to veilfv all the 
ill prophecies that weie niadeof it,—low, vulgar, nwcldling witii evcij'^- 
thing, nnyuming universal competenty, flattering every base jiassion, 
and sneefhng at evervtliing noble, refined, and truly national! 'J’lie 
direct and peisonal despotism uill tome on by and l»y, after the mul¬ 
titude sliall have been gratified Avith the spoil and tht luin of the old 
institutions of Uie'laiid.’ 

^ 1794 ffnt/Ifi34.. 

* Thirty years agf> and more, Pitt availed himself, witli great political 
dexterity, of the apprehension which Jlurke and the conduet of some 
of the cluhs 'in JLon'lc,i ]iad*^xcited, and endeaAtmieil to iiisinie into 
the nation a pa^Sc of pioperty. Ft)* ,’‘inst('ad^of tvposiug the ab¬ 
surdity of this, byrthoAA’ing the realnumbeis and contemptible Avcakiiess 

disafFectetl, fell into Pitt's trap, and \\ as mad enough to exag¬ 
gerate even Pitt*s surmises. The coiisciiuerire AAas a Aeiy geneial 
apprehension throughout the etfiintiy of an impending leA'olution, at 
a time Avhen, 1 Atill vefftiire to say, tlie peftple \Acre more heait-wliole 
than they hud been for a hundred years previousl)'. After I had 
travelled in Sicily and Italy, countries Avhere theie A\eie real grounds 
for the fear, T became deeply imi^restred with the difference. Now, 
afteira long continuance of high national glory and influence, AA’hen a 
revolution of a most searching and general character is actually at 
work, and the old institutions of the cou^itry are all awaiting their 
certain .AA«t;ni5-*4on or a iolent modification,—the people at large arc 
perfectly scfv ure, sleeping or gambolling on the very brink of a volcano,* 

Such were the f#*ntiinents expressed but a few mdniths ago on 
some of the nio&t important points of otir national condition and 
« prospects. 
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prospects, a wise, learned, and patriotic man, who looked 
earnestly at the busy world from 'his loophole of retreat,’ and 
whose opinions may not perha]:;s be the less wqrthy of comMeration 
because they were not influenced by the crowded and therefore, in 
too many cases, fanaticll atmosphere of clnl^ and*meetings. They 
agree very much wkh the general results of oiif' own observation 
and reflectie^. Yet we cannot permit ourselves to give up for 
lost a cause in defence of which some of the best and greatest of 
our countiymen blha^ouce more iindertaken to assume the re« 
sponsibility of office. The symptoms of a re-action.among that 
class of the community in whom the main and ultimate directibn^ 
of public affairs is now de facto vested, i^iiy have 4)eeu uncon* 
sciously exaggerated on this occasion—but that such alre-actioa" 
has been for some time going on, and is stili in progress^ 
can be no doubt in any Sincere mind ; and based, as it rati Mfe 
necessarily have b(\^n in its origin, not on passion but reflectioiP 
that it should not continue more and more to dcvelope itself we 
can liardly prevail on ourseivejftjl^ think at all probable. Had 
Mr. Coleridge been alive now, we are inclined to believe he could 
not have failed to admit that there,had opeuq{l upon .jus some 
glimpses at least of a better destiny than he ventured to anticipate 
ill March and April last, 

* When death was with bin. dealing.^ 
c ourselves happened to have several long conversations with 
him on these momentous subjects, nbt many i^nths before his^ 
illness coniinod him to his chamber; and Jthen, inffthc open air, 
walking by the sea-side, his*toiie of prcdictior^ was undoubtedly 
more hopeful than the reader of his sick-bed TaJk might be likely 
to conjecture. W’e think it right to ^cord that,b.g more than 
once e.Kpressed his bfciicf thut, under the circumsIM^es’in which 
the Refoim Bill had placed the country, there^was much more 
likelihood of good than of evil results from e.\tending still furiJh^fi,.. 
tlie electoral suffrage. 'I'he great mischief, he always said, Iwsd 
been placing too much power in one particular class of the popu¬ 
lation—the class above dnd below which %ttachment to our old 
institutions in Church and State ia most prevalent. 

*> • 


Abt. V.— 1. Topograpfiy of lliebes and General View of 
Egypt. By 1. G. Wilkinson, £sq.* London 
2. 1 Monumenti ddV Egitlo e della Nubim, dmgnati ^UJmSpe- 
diatom S^ientifico-Literaria Toscarm in Efutto. Dal Dottore 
Ippolito Roselliip. Pis|i. Vols. i. iii. •1^2-4. 

3^ Letlres 
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3. Lettres ecrites d'Egypte ei de Nvhie^ m 1888f ISSQ. Pai* 
Cbanipc^lion 1« J eune. Paris. 1833. 

4. MaUtiiia liiei’oglmdtica, 4 Parjts. I. G. Wilkinson, £s(j. 

Malta. 1848. * 

5. Examen Critique des Ttavam d/^ feu Si, Champollion sur les 
Hi&roglyphee, •Par M» J. Klaproth. Paris. 1^2- 

6. Des prtncipales Expressions qui servenf a la NoUf$ion des Dates 
sur les Monumens de VAncienne Egypte d'apres VInscription de 
Rosette. Par Francois Salvoliiii. PariaMKSvl833. 

X1|^E contasniplale the two works at the head of our list with 
** mingled feelings, among w'hich pride ki the*literary glory of 
our country <does predominate. We do not mean that the 
^rk of Mk Wilkinson is not at least as creditable to its author as 
df the Italian scholar; but wc cannot look without some 
P^miisy on the more costly form hnd the more splendid cn- 
l^aVings of ths Tuscan publication. This is n(\ fault of the author, 
who, no* doubt, would feel an honest pride in seeing the laboiious 
collections of many years brought before the public in a conjplete 
and imposing shape, ami his own claim as a discoverer in that 
region of antiquqfian researcl;, to which he has devoted a consider¬ 
able period of his life, placed upon a durable record. Still less 
blamerj^an attach to the publisher, who w’ould soon cease to 
pwblislvif he were to embark in splendid and expensive works 
without a fair expectation of profitable return. 

The state o^the case is this. No sooner is a new impulse 
given to the istudy of Egyptian antiquities than an expedition is 
fitted out at llie expeitsc of the French and of the Tuscan govein- 
inents. The persons appointed on this literary mission are absent 
about a year and a hall^ make‘a rapid survey of the splendid 
objects of tho^ inquiry, employ regular dii^ughtsmen, who arc 
placed at their service, and return home (not, we lament to say, 
^ Champolliou% case) to enjoy the well-earned lewurds of their 
laboui's. In the meantime some English gentlemen, animated 
solely by an ardent thirst for •knowledge, and a lively interest in 
the antiquities of the ancient and niy«»terious parent of Western 
civilization, devote their own time, at their own cost, to the same 
objects of research. One of these, Mr. Wilkinson, in his undi¬ 
vided devotion to this absorbing sl^idy, resides for twelve years in 
the tjountry, acquaints himself with the language and habits of the 
pcopltf, takes up his dwtjlijig for a considerable time in one of the 
tombs at Thebes, makes the most accui^te surveys of the district, 
copi|;s^»wMii^e luuuitest Accuracy, &ll the wonders of the monu¬ 
ments, anlfl brings back to England the accumulated treasures of 
all his years of tr^el. Oh the return of the Frenchkand Tuscan 
expedition, the publication of their re^ettive^works is undertaken 

by 
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by the governlnent of either country,. It appeap, indeed, that a 
joint publication was < 3 friginally intended, but whether tife d^ath of 
Chatnpollion, or the change in«the state of affairs ii\ b’raifce threw 
impediments in the way, Signor ilos^lini has co^nimenced alone, 
and has carried to a fhird volume the Xtaliai^ work> That of 
ChampolUon has not yet appeared: wtf trust that it is not de¬ 
layed by the liberalized government of Louis Philippe. Among 
its republican virtues, we would willingly hope that the king¬ 
dom of the I'rencB'wlHis no^ assumed that of economy in the 
patronage of literary and scientific undertakings. Havi^ sjio- 
reeded to* the splendkl Egyptian Museum of Charles X., the 
present king will hardly shrink from the not kfss noble inlvsritancp 
—the munificence of his predecessor in the encouragement .eL 
such studies. Jiut while the mighty dukedom Of Tuscany and 
M'ealthy kingdom of France can assist in the prosecution of literary' 
and of scientific objects, humble and impoverished Kiigland can¬ 
not afford to consider them as matters of public concern. Tp 
scientific researches this^country is sometimes more favourably 
inclined, because such researches are fc^tunately connected with 
the prospect of commercial advantaga. But* for*literatuib, what 
encouragement is afforded by the English nation, as repii^nted 
by its government ? ^ 

Tlie public,' it may be said, is, after all, the best and most in¬ 
telligent patron, and it would be an idle w aste of any public funds, 
or even of royal munificence, to encohrage a iidL'pnal work in 
which the public in general w'ould feel nOb interest. It must, 
however, be conceded to us that there are works of which the sole 
\alue consists in the magnificeyce with which, in the current 
phrase, they are got up; and that in many instances it is not the 
jmblic taste which deiiiands die work, but the wofk which must 
Cl cate the public taste. Nor can that taste be created without that 
(ohtliiicss of execution, that splendour of embellishment, which 
can only be bestowed on publications of a very large size, with 
engravings in the oliler and far more ^pensive style, and requiring 
at times very rich and bcaufiful colouring. TVorks of this class, 
vhich can alone do full justice to* ccrlaiii subjects, must cease 
to be published in this country w'itliout'some support besides that 
of the ordinary purchasei'.* ^ 

* It is but justice to two learned societies to state, thlit they have in some de|pee 
assisted Mr. tVilkinson in the piil>Ui!htion of his labours. That ver y useful ip stitu- 
tion, the Geogra])hical Society, has ‘ttkon under tts protecOon* 
accurate survey of the Topoijraphy of Thebes and of thej'yramids; andTbeHioro- 
frlyphics published by the Royal Society of Literature wi re likewise from the col¬ 
lections oi Mr. Wifltinson. Mr. llurton, the fcllow-lalmurer oft Mr. Wilkinson, has 
printed some numbers of Excerpt* lIieroj,dyphica, whicli'hc has distributed with 
{^eoerous liberality among those persons who tukusan interest in the study, « 
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It must not, ^however, be disguised, that to a ^eat work on 

a specific and peculiar objection may be 
made. The system of hiei:ogiyphit interpretation is by no means 
C(^^etely ests^biished with the consent of the learned world. 
Many withhold tlteir adhesion; some, with Klaproth, openly impugn 
the whi^e theory, or at ledht confine its succe^ within very narrow 
limits. But this is precisely the point to which we afe anxious to 
direct the public attention. Though a great impulse has un¬ 
doubtedly ^ecn given to the study ©f Eg^^an antiquities by this 
real or supposed discovery of J$r. Young and of Champollion, yet 
the value and importance of the study by ifo means depend upon 
tj?at hypothesis. Without at present expressing our opinion on the 
^^fttiwversy, yve enter our strongest protest against thus involving 
. the extraordinary interest which the Egyptian tnoiminents ought 
tri'Command^ as vestiges of the earliest civilization of mankind, in 
the fate of this collateral question, howevei* curious and' most 
attractive that question may be. 'rhougli its ancient gloom should 
again settle over the religious and civil history of ]%ypt, yet the 
progress of this extraordniary people in architecture,* in sculp* 
ture, id painting^ and in allHhc arts of life, recorded in the inimea- 
sural^ grandeur of their ruined edifices, and traced in the walls 
qf tli^ sepulchral chambers, is still the most remarkable [dieno- 
nieuon in the annuls of mankind. Though even the'names of their 
kings, now thought to he rescued from ages of oblivion, should be 
cast back iuto'‘their old obscurity ; though wo should bo forced 
to surrciu^ef to triumphant scepticism the legends of all those 
ancient Pharaohs, who founded the'palaces and temples of Thebes, 
and whose military prowess is ^celebrated in the vast sculptured 
balth>pieccs; thongh v»e should be reduced again to the scanty 
and oricp-sns^ected records of lusfhry, an($ only connect the Se- 
sostris of IJeioiiotus and the Hhumses of 'I’acitus, vvith tlie colossal 
edifices and statues of Diospolis liy uncertain conjecture, not 
by the undoubted authority of legemls and inscriptions; still the 
buildings themselvepS, with all llieir secret treasures, the tombs, 
and the ({uarrics, ought to be preserved, as they exist at presentf 
in engravings of a very large .^’ize, and therefore of expensive form. 
Notwilhstaiuling the great T'rcnch Avork, of which the accuracy is 
not above suspicion, and the' publication of Messrs. Huyot and 
Gau, on the T emples of Nubia, the architectural remains are very 
far from exhausted. Every great edifh;e, from the farthest southern 

veinaikable of ihese tombs is one whose crude brick roof oud 
niche, bi urini' the iian“^ proves tlu! existence of the arc/t at 

the rrmatr of' If) li,’ ‘ p. 80. The Doric pi^rs at the cntmnctt 

to’the of Jteui-ilast i rudely engraved in the Lettix's 

del’%^fc.’ ‘ ^ 
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point to which Egyptiat^ architecture extended, down to ihe few 
shapeless ruins of Memphis and Heliopolis, ought to tfej^wn 
and planned with that tpte^ and s^itl more with* that truth b^^hich 
British artists are distinguished. Mr. Hamilton’s^ very vaiua]|)le 
, work, the * iEgypttaca/ was the first to enable hi« countrymen to 
appreciate the extraordinary Homeric scitlpturcs on tJie walia.0f 
the Egyptian tfemples; but this work, excelleut as far as it go^, 
does not comprehend a hu ndredth part of the interminable designs 
which line the walls oT"*lfce temples and the tombs. Nor is it the 
conquests of the kings alone, or the public civil and religious 
ceremonies of ancient Egypt wdiich command our interest. The 
whole country, with all its natural prodLK::^iousr its animals, birds, ^ 
fishes, vegetables; the people^ with all llioir private and don^eilic 
occupations, arc still traced in drawings, if not in tiie first ^i$ityle 
of art, with that which renders them still more curious, an appa** 
rent Chinese fidelity of outline, atid an extraordinary richness 
of colouring. This part of Signor lloscllini’s^ publication is 
the most curious and valuji^ble, and before we close our article 
wc shall enter into sonic details on the subject. There is no time 
to he lost in jievpctualing, by means wf the Eurdpeaii arts of 
design, many of these momimciils, which, though they lia\a, sur¬ 
vived to our day, arc in a gradual, though we trust Urdy, pf^Ctfcss 
of <lccay. Even the ‘solid temples’ are not secuie; several 
majestic renaiiis, which hail been seen by former travellers, were 
sought in vain by Al. Ciiampollion. The river, bv aA'lmngc in its 
course, had suept some away; otiicis had beegi destroyed by the 
barbaiism of tiie inhabitants, in defiance it is said of strict pro- 
bibiiions from Mohammed All. T^ie Appendix to CbampoIIiou’s 
Tetters contains a memorial to. the Pasha on the sulfiecl, which 
gives a melancholy list l>f thiit^eu or foiuteen buildMgs recently 
demolished :— • 

1. All the monuments at Chdk-AbaJa —only a few granite 
columns arc left slauvling. 

‘2. Tile J’empic of A^chmrntnein, Tme of the most beautiful 
inonuments in Egypt. 

d. The Temple of Kaou»cl-Kehv.* Here the Nile has been as 
destructive as man. ^ 

4, The Temple to fho north of the city of .Esri^. 

5. A Temple opposite to Esne, on tlie right hank <flf the riviw. 

fj. Three 'Temples at El~Kab, or El-Eifz* 

7. Two Temples iii die island oppositc^to the city 
Geziret Osouan.—Leitres rentes d'Egypfe el JVubie, p. 

The encroacl^ent of the sand, though not equally destructive, 
still requires great labour to ^lig it out; and sopicflmes cfi'accs all 
vestiges of buildings, wAich mSy never^gulii be brought to li^ht. 

Signor 
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Signor RosQllini sought in vain Ibr « to^l^ at K^pak, which had 
he<Mi opened by Messrs. Burton Though Egypt 

has s^ong debed that dc^om of tbl^nrthly things, so,strikingly ex* 
pressed in the line of J uvenpl i-*' 

^ ^ 'Quandc^ideni dats. sunt ipsis quoqtie ista sqpalchris;— 

ttfougb the tombs of hef sovereigns, who lived taso, thousand years 
before Christ, are 4iU entire, yet the date of thdt^'dfiration may not 
be far remote. Tiie publicity which the^ave now gained; the 
inspection of European travellers! not atf^s the mo:^ careful or 
reverential observers of the'ancient remains which they compass 
sea and i<yid to visit, will in all probability in a feviT years work 
mort, rapid and extensive destruction, than centuries of undisturbed 
and inglorious obscurity. The mere admission of light and air 
into chambers which have been l^prmetically seated for so long a 
period either by the art of the architect, or by the silent advance 
of the sand, cannot be without effect. *A thousand accidents 
may efface or may discharge the colouring of some scene of private 
life, which may show that some of the inventions attributed to 
recent periods of civiuzation were known to the Egyptians before 
the days of Moses; the continuity of some series of sculptures may 
be bi^ken, which may display a line of kings, not like that of 
BaM|tio’s issue stretching onw'ard * till die crack of doom,* but back¬ 
ward almost to the birth of time. It is of intinite importance to 
perpetuate all the liieroglyphical inscriptions which cun be found, 
whether on Ihe walls of temples, tombs, quarries, or obelisks. 
Even if we should have been proceeding wdth more haste than 
success in decyphering the royal legends or the dedicatory symbols; 
if we should be constrained to^trace our steps to the simplest ele¬ 
ments of phonetic int<n^pretation, there can be little doubt that the 
first princi]^les are correct; and "some tflrtunate chance, by dis¬ 
closing othfW and more perfect bilinguar inscriptions than that on 
the. Rosetta stone, may enable us to proceed with a firmer step 
and more unhesitating confidence.* 

_*_;__On 

* We trust that there is some ex^geration in the language of a modern traveller, 
who speaks ' of the destructive ravages of M. Champolliou and other autiquariana— 
who by breaking down doorways, nud sawing off* the faces of pillars, covered with 
bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics, have^emthred the connecting links of events, and ren¬ 
dered them, tg a ctWaiii extent, unintelligible for ever.’— I'^aypt nnd Mohammfd Ati, 
hyClames Augustus St. John, vot. ii. p. CO. Champollton himself gives a lamentahlo 
account of the rapid deAty of the splendid catacomb of Ousirei the FirstIt is 
jw rwhin g every day. The pillars are splittihg and slipping from their bases, the 
^i^naMrilhigin j^agmentsvaud the paintings peeling elfin scales/— Letirea,-p.iAS. 
*TW^sent state of tly sepulchres of Thebes,’ says Rosellim, * as well as that of all 
the Egyptian tombs, is ruin and confusion. Some ncvertheless^lthough choked with 
sand, with chips fragments of stone, and with dismemberm mtimmies and their 
bandages, atiU retainwi wonderful vividness in tho.eolouring of the^etures, par¬ 
ticularly those of the entablatuiws. Otherf^ either from the a^ioh of fire, or the for- 

matiop 
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On the suecMs w^aintp attained bj the systoB of phonetic 
interpretation, as ^^’'t^tlot 4t present enter at length *hito the 
subject, we would postpone our'deliberate judgment, until'tne ap^ 
pearance of the Hiero^^lyphic Grammar announced at P^ris. 
.This work, we presume, will contain the nittmate conclusions 
established by G^npollion himself and hf his learned coadjutors. 
It will lay dowfi'die whole science in a systemati*; and inteUigible 
form. Its rules will be c lear and simple, and., in evasy instance, 
illustrated by plain andrUTcontestable examples. T he alphabet, in 
Mr. Wilkinson's 'JVIateria Hieroglyphica,* as far as i^ goes, is 
formed upon a very judicious principle; each hietoglyphic cha-* 
racter is numbered with a reference to 8ome*horcl of ftequent. 
occurrence in which its phonetic power is nscertuinea; the 
doubtful signs ar9 distinguished from those of IVbich the use is 
more certain. Much more, however, is wanting to satisly the 
doubts, not only of tlv3 incredulous, but of more solGer-minded 
scholars, of those who are anxious that the partizans of this extra¬ 
ordinary discovery should npt ruin their own cause by their own 
precipitancy.'*^ The history of each sign niiisf^ if possible, be traced 
— the object which it originally represenltid—the nadte of tha*t ob¬ 
ject, from the initial letter of which it takes its phonetic pov^jcr— 
the old Egyptian letter, which from the analogy of* the mnlern^ 
Coptic, it is supposed to represent—the words in which it occurs, 
whether its force is assigned on the authority of the Rosetta stone 
or any other bilingiiar inscription, or on less conclusive authority— 
the regular progress of each letter through its hieratic and demotic 
form. It is a still more important point, if possible, to ascertain 
the principle, or at least to establisj^ some rule of general applica¬ 
tion, by which we may decide with any degree of certainty when 
a sign is used with a phdiietic of with a symbolic powCr—whether 
it is the representative of a letter or of a thing. Thi» is the main 
cause of the great perplexity and uncertainty which still involves the 

mation of salts in the layers or the clefts of the mountain, are quite spoiled, large 
flakes of stone falling continually from4he entablatures and tlfe walls, lit others the 
pictures have been covered with a filthy coating of dirt by the Christian anchorites 
who inhabited them ; in many, finally, the pictures are perishing, day by day, because, 
having been a long time open, they serve for a retreat tp the Arab families which 
inhabit the shore, and have no oUier cabin lb cover themselves and their miserable 
he^s.’-~vol. iii. p. 120. -» 

* Among the most ingenious and satisfactory papers on the suhjectfif hieroglyphi- 
cal interpretation, which have fallen under our notice, are two letters on the signs, 
which serve for the nutation of dates, #n the monuments of ancient Kgypt, addressed 
to the Abh6 Gazzaro, by F. Salvolini. There is nothing, perhans, ver.MBaMwkjm in^ 
the work, but the author has adhered to the prtaci|ple enforced upon the intatplSKri 
of Hieroglyphics by It. Klaproth, that of closely following out, in the first instance, 
the parallel words an'T signs, which ore found in the Rosetta stone^ The signs which 
represent days, months, and years, vo thus wrought out, an it appears to us, with 
remarkable per^cuity aud bucAiss, o ^ 

system 
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of hieroglyphic iRterpretation j the frequent 

omissio# ami irregular use of the vowels^ the, iHpeifect knowledge 
of tfinTCoptic, ancTotf its relation to the vernacular language of 
ancient ^gypt^ shoVrs^at much yet remains to bedone> before the 
system can be considered as fairly establii^ed. Too much at pre-. 
sent rests on the arbitrary authority of v^ampoUmiu whose varia¬ 
tions and inconsistencies have been exposed with a ihost unsparing 
hand by M. Klaproth. It may seem an ungracious oiRce, now 
that Champollion is no more, to detract^jtldm his fair fame; but 
flattery al well as obloquy should be silent ov^r die grave. The 
merits of Champollioa will be no less ftflly appreciated, if fairly 
estimated^the statue of his fame, if raised to an unmeasured 

may receive the homage of a few devoted partizans, but 
la^uced to its jdst proportions, it will command the general admi¬ 
ration and respect of the learned world.'*'' 

Cbampullion was a man of extraordinary rapidity of perception 
and of combination, ia^lcfatigable activity of mind, and that wilh-‘ 
out which few' men succeed in any gi'^at undertaking, unbounded 
self-coufidcnce. Onc6 possessed with a conviction, he pressed on¬ 
ward' W'ith irrepressible bvldiicss, forgetting all that he had asserted 
or ^milted before,—careless whetlier he was drawing on the stores 
of ^ own mind or ihos;^ of others; and thus, the same ardour 
\vhich enabled him to devclope bis system occasionally with such 
remarkable felicity, almost always with rare perspicuUy, betrayed 
him into indonsisteucy* contradiction, and even what appeared to 
be dishonesty.—ll^ncc, when he adopted new opinions, he never 
thought it necessary to retractJiis old ones: a sign, as M. Klaproth 
has incontestably shown, sometimes represented one, sometimes 
another letter. This,^f he had condescended to explain his reu- 

-i--- 1 - 

ll is stron^y iii favour of the sysitom of phonetic interprotution that the same 
lax and uncertain iibe of tho vowels, according; to Mr. Tattam’s excellent Grammar 
and Professor Kosogaiien's learned work, Ite PriscS. v3<'i7yptiana Litteratur^, appears 
to prevail in the Coptic; one vowel is constantly substituted for another, uiul there is 
the same confusion between the i and the )■. The mixture of symbolic and phonetic 
sj|{iis seems likow'ise ^necessary consequence of the process by which we may rea¬ 
sonably suppose the transition from ideof^raphic or fqrmbolic to phonetic writinti' to 
have taken place. Here, as elsewhere, necessity was the mother of invention.—-The 
iraixissibdity of discriminatuig the proper names of individuals by symbols led to 
the separate representation of eojh Ltter in' the name by an appropriate sign; 
hut as the names of the kings, which would be the first which they woidd desire to * 
tionameinorate, Vere usually formed from those of tho gods, as Thoth-mes, Amun- 
niaiyKo-m-ses, the sign whicli represented the name of the god would still represent, 
in a more compendious and intelligible mannei^tho syllable itself, instead of its being 
a ijpimber o& separate letters, each with its separate representative. 
Mriimia-uth has scurcelv, in our opinion, allowed sufScient weight to these consider¬ 
ations. Mr. Wilkinson inenHons, that in one of the convent^ there exists a very 
copious Coptic amL^rabic vocabulary .* he has in vain utteiwtCl to obtain a copy of 
.this work, which wmildjbc of invaluable use, a%the ancient ifgyptian con only be re¬ 
covered by a moro extensive kiioiKiedge of iv;i descendant^ the Coptic. 
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sons for subs«liq^fi^^ily assigning to it a diff«a-ent value, if be had 
aduuttecbtUat in error,—thb, at tlie hist.outee^of the 

discovery, instead, ^Vf.v«xcitiug suspioioo, •would rathl^ have 
strengthened the conhdence of the rea{|^|l^f$igns at crae moment 
assumed a phonetic, ab^otUer a synibplic, or ev(j^ an ideographic 
power, at thjB hat of Mons* ChainpolHoi^ The whole, instead, of 
being worked put with *cautious toil from fiy.ed and settled pro* 
iiiises, was dashed off with a bold and rapid bnlliancy of effect, 
w liich dazzled at firsts«db«t in itself generated jn sober minds the 
suspicion which it was intendeef to dispel. The afluir of the papy¬ 
rus, in tlte Jpolle^lioii of M. Sallier, at Aix, was enough to alarm 
the least reluctant believer. According to .his owii' statement 
(Letties, p. ‘21), M. Champollion remained two days at Ai^t -it 
was ill the evening of lhe"^^ecaud dag that a packet of papyri was 
placed in his hands, the coiflents of all of which he ascertained, 
"i'he third was a rolb^of which the first pages were vfanting, but 
which contains the praises and the exjiluits of Itamses Sesosti'is 
in a biblical sl^le; that is to say, in the" form of an ode in dia¬ 
logue, between the gods and the king. He decided off-hand that 
it was a ‘ real historical treasure’—reach the uAmes«of fifteen con¬ 
quered nations, among which w'ere i^pecially named the lopians, 
louni pavani, and the .Lyciaus, Louka, or Loujei; mc^^ver 
the Ethiopiansf Arabs, Stc. * It speaks of their chiefs led iiitS 
captivity, and the tributes imposed upon their countries.’ All this 
was the wcu'k of one evening, frcmi a papyrus nianifiscript written 
in a character of which the signs are but imperfectly ‘Ascertained, 
in a language of which it is only known that the .Coptic is pro¬ 
bably as closely allied to it as the ituliuii to the Latin, or the 
iiiodern to the ancient (beck ! I'^o sooue^ is Mons. Champollion 
airived in Kgypt, thaifwe have fresh proofs of hi»^nhcsituting 
derision. At eight in the evening lie has an interview with the 
Viceroy of Alexandria, who requests a translation of the in.scrip- 
tions on the obeli''!ks of Alexandria. The.se obelisks have three 
columns of characters on each face. The w'bolc is tran.slatcd into 
Turkish and deliven'd to the^^iceroy tlic next Ihot'nmg, 

But what says Mr. Wilkinson, lifter twelve years’ laborious 
practice in the application of the phonetic system ? 

‘ With regard to the translation o? hieroglyphjps, M. Cliarnpol- 
lion must allow, no one is yet sufticieiitly advanced in tlift language of 
ancient Egypt to enable him literally to translate an inscription of any 
length, or moderately complic^ited; though a general me ani ng^ay 
frequently he obtained. Time will no doubi do marc, aricr^ii&wSf* 
hope to see this knguage interpreted wdth the s&rae facility as many 
with which we lavo been long acquainted. But thg steps must be 
sfotoand cautious; and |he owlyraode of convinting those who still 

'' adhere 
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adhere to a contrary <^inion is to trasi little to Coi^tdtorCy or at least 
to.state an uiteertakity whenever ie exists; ^'i^titlt and Correct errors 
when iShovered; a^d^to settle a fhted rather titan a temporary idter* 
pretation to the group|^,wh^eh will answer to their meaning ^yhen- 
ever,they occnr.^p. 67. : « 

, 'The XiCtters from Egppif betray throughout the same bold deci'> 
sion, the same dictatorial assumption of sole aud stipsemc authority 
over the my^ries of Egyptian knowledge—the same disregard of 
faM own: f||| i fctr statements, if the^ stand4(i>ihe wSy of iieM' theo¬ 
ries—^thlrsame careless appropriation of the labours of others, as 
^uph they were his own original discoveries. It Is clear that many 
of bis vievf-s of the. successions of the kings-^^c inodihed and 
aljt^d diti'iiig his residence in Egypt ^—it is as clear that in some 
of these inodihcf^^|g|||tti|)^ a close coincidence in his later opi¬ 
nions witli those Felix and- of Mr. Wilkinson; yet in the 

loetters, at Feast, we look in vain for any fair ^nd candid admission 
that there were other labourers in the field, and labourers of so ' 
much patience and in^nuity.f The tone of Sig. Uosellini (we 
have great satisfaction making this statement) is very different; 
he is tmiformlypcandid, jus^, and iionqurable; he constantly awards 
to tbesg gentlemen their fuik meed of praise; lie assigns to them 
their^due sh^re in the merb of discovery—differs from them with 
fourtesy, and concurs with them without any assumption of undue 
superiority. Mr. Wilkinson has pointed out one most characteris¬ 
tic instance o-f Ohampdiion’s happy versatility in changing his 
opinions, ahd his sjngular neglect in communicating the change 
to his readers., We rarely recollect to have seen so happy an ex- 
empli^catioii of his country woman’s innocent declaration—* II n’y 
a que moi qui a toujou^s laisonV Greatly were we perplexed in 
reading theriaetters from Egypt vwlien thqy first appeared in this 
count ^4 .1^ no less* a personage than Rhamscs the 

Great^ ;ito4 S^qstris hii^self, had changed his place in the list of 
Pharaohs of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. Througliout 
the Letter to M. de Blacasbe had stood at the head of the nine¬ 
teenth dynasty (seepage 107) ; suddenly he takes his place two or 

* Sig. RoHbIliui, honourably jealous of his master's fame, complains of the original 
‘jmhBc’.ation and the reprint of these Pett^rg by a speculating bookseller. Ho states 
that Charopollipn w^uld have modified, sdtered and retraetdd much contained in 
these hasty an<]^ confidential Letters. His mature work, or works, no doubt, would 
have differed much from the Lotturs; but the Letters were as clearly intended foe 
publiealbn.—They were written for effect, to ekeep up the excitement—they were 
meridian of P^is. 

of W-rd Prudhoe ought not to be omitted, as an active and enter- 
ptieing student of Egj'ptiftn nntii^iiitics. Major Felix travelled wi|& this accomplished 
nobleman, and theirresoarches were carried on in common. We i|»ve a copy of Major 
Felix’s work, litho|^aplmd, we believe, at Cairm The diffidence of this gentleman 
has withheld him hum the republication of hii * Dbserlations’ in this country. 

three . 
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thi'ee generati&U 9 higher in the eighleeiuh dyitosty. And all tlie 
notice we find of the change is the f(>liowiiig felicitously ambiguous 
sentence Here (at Mcdeenrt Haboo) ar6 the most retilaikable 
worits of this Pharaoh {Rhamses Mevmmun^ now become the 
head of the nincteetith dynasty), one of the'most ^flustrioul* among 
the sovereigns of Egypt, and whose military exploits hstve been 
confounded witli those of Scsostns, or Rhamses the Great, by 
ancient authors and by modern writers/—the mod o^gi w *riter who 
had caused all the aatifusion being no oihet tha1il|||||tompollioii 
himself! ' 

In a former article** we entered at considerable length into the 
abstruse, }et curious subject of early Egyptian history; we shall 
proceed to lay Insfore our readers the new facts which nave i^me 
to light since that period, whether corrective of ou*' 

former views. In so doing,''we shall'm^RRil follow tlie o 
of Signor Rosellini’*! work,—availing ourselves as w'e proceed of 
the rich materials furnished by Mr, W'ilkinson. 

We shall, as before, altogether decline the more mysterious and 
perplexing question of the^.tp} tholt^gy of ancient Egypt. That 
part of Signor Rosellini’s woik has tiotippcared,'find (hough Mr. 
Wilkinson has devoted one part of his * Matciia Hieroglyphica * 
to the deities, according to their iniagec ami legends,i>yet wilh^rcat 
good sense he admits in another passage that the time is not yet 
come to propound any satisfactory account of the Egyptian reli¬ 
gion. The Pantheon of Chainpolliun W'as coiniticiiced much too 
early, and has involved him in most of his diSiculties and contra¬ 
dictious. 

Among the most ciirion.s discoy>ries of the few last ye&^s has 
been that of the name of Mcncs or Mencif the first real or niytho- 
logical founder of the^Kgjptisn kingdom, at the h<®d of a suc¬ 
cession of Theban«'kings. ‘ In a vast^siccne of,jm|ip^us^«pOinp, 
sculptured on one of the internal walls of tbeVjil^me^jhsfim at 
Thebes, the statues of the kings, the ancestors of the monarch, 
who is the majestic author and piincipal personage in the cere¬ 
mony, are' carried in prores'«ion by the priests. 'J'hcsc ancestors 
are those who .^uccecded fiotn fathci*to son in the eighteenth dy¬ 
nasty dow'iito the living king, whose grandeur closes the procession, 
(the grandeggia nella piocessione). But the fingt place is main** 
tained by the most venerable image of all the Eg}ptian kings ;*the 
image of Mcnes himself is borne as the head of the dynasties of men 
—his name is w'lilten Meiit^i or ^Ieni.’ (Rosellini, vol, i.^p. 

The second kiim in this list is calle'1, by Id/, Wilkinson,'*‘*Wran- 
moph, and i.s sij^posed to be the only monarch of Theban race 
who reigned betvseeu ^leiies utui the eightee,nth*dyna8ty. The 

' Quaitcrly vol, 1 \.xj<v. p. 112. • 

VOL. LI 11. NO. cv. J iiiteipicters 
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interpreters of hieroglyphics generally concur in jpeognizing the 
builders the Pyramids, the Cheops, Cephrenes, and Mycerinus 
of Herodotus, in the«3‘»pl»is. the Sjpnsuphis, or Suphis the Second, 
and the Mencheres*of Manetlio’s fourth dynasty. At Saqquarah, 
the necj'opolis «f Mefihphis, has been ijpiind a cartouch of the 
Icing and priest ^ciufo, ai^d it is remarkable thatManetho describes 
Suphis as the author of a sacied book held in grfe|^ reverence by 
the Egyptians (llosellini, vol. i. p. 12B). This, we may observe, ill 
agrees with the impiety and the hostility tqjh*^ ancient religion of 
the country altribiifed by Herqdotife to Cheops, the builder of the 
great Pyramid. There is something, indeed^ very Remarkable in the 
traditions Gollectcd ^by Herodotus of the deep-rooted fiatrcd with 
which the memory of the builders of these stupendous works was 
loa^d. The hi^orian can .scarcely have been mistaken as to this 
general sentiment of awe and abomination, which* instead of talcing 
pride in the«Pyraniids as the wonders of the world, looked on them 
as monuments of tyranny and irreligion. Me cannot accede to 
the theory" of those who ascribe them to the Slicplicrd-kings, 
Though, like the Tartar dynasties vvldch from time to time have 
trium^Tied ovetand been Mibdued by the more civilized manners 
of China, these Ilvkshos may have adopted Egyptian usages, it 
appears from Mauetho that they remained to the end a distinct 
{fnd separate race; and if represented by the wild^ and skin-clad, 
and red-haired people on the monuments, with which they have 
been identifie<] by Champollion, they must have rclaiue'l too much 
of savage lii'e to labour on such regular and, it should seem, highly- 
finished sliuctuics. ^riiey may havtf fortified their capital of Aval is, 
which, from the desciiplion, appears to have resembled the village 
camp of Allila rather than a le^ilai city; but they entered Egypt, 
as a tiomadiaisiieople, and vvere tonall app|‘arance expelled in the 
same state. 

A new ancT very improbable theory has been recently put forth 
by u dashing traveller, which transforms the pyramids into temples 
of the Nature-H'ornhip ot* the East. Into this discussion, for 
obvious leasons, wR; cannot enter. ^Ir. Wilkinson adheres to the 
opinion tliat the ])yramids m«^y have ‘ served for tombs, and also 
liave been intended for astronomical purposes. 'I hey stand,’ says 
he, ‘ exactly due uoith and .‘foutti; and wliile the direction of the 
facqs fo the «ast*and west might serve to fix the return of a certain 
period of the year, the-sliadow cast by the snn, or the time of its co¬ 
inciding with their slope, might be ob-ferved for a similar purpose.’ * 

' * ‘It 

. : . ; -' 

* "W e iwikI not <ffnit Jir. W iikinson’s ii\|'enioys exp^nation of the manner in which 

the |>j'riunids, accoulint; to Ilerodptns, were Auishod from the suminit^-^ 
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‘ It has always been a matter of surprise that no hieroglyphics are 
met with,., either in the interior or on the exterior of the^ pyramids, 
and that, above all, the s^cophagus should be destitute of thosvsacred 
characters, so generally foui^ on Egyptian monuments. Herodotus 
says lie saw an inscriptio|i on the front, and/'Vy his account, it seems 
to have been in the Enchorial or in the fitieratic (fliaracter; but ti^e 
Enchorial did not exist at the time of its^erection, and the Hieratic^ 
from not being’"monumental, could scarcely have been used for such a 
purpose. His “ figures of animals ” on the causeway appear to allude 
more particularly to hieroglyi>hics; but as the exteriors,^both of the 
causeway and the pyramids, are fost, we cannot now decide this ques¬ 
tion.'—pp. H26, ^S7. • 

The absence of hieroglyphics has usually 1)eeu adduced as Um? 
conclusive proof of the antiquity of the pyramids, showingMhat 
they were raised before the of written charaefers. Besides the 
name of Siiphis, that of his successor, called Suptiis the Second by 
Manetho, Sensaopbi* by Eratosthenes (the Ceplireu of the Greeks), 
has been copied in the tombs at Geczali. Sensaopliis, according 
to Mr, Wilkinson (Materia liicroglyphiqp, part ii. p. 74) : and 
Koscliini, (vol. i. p. 130), ineaus, brother of Snphis. He was the 
builder of the second pyramid. Menchercs, the name which suc¬ 
ceeds in the list of Manetho, is not improbably identitied wijiJi the 
third founder of the pyramids, the Mycerinus of Iletodotus. % • 

I’liese, with the exception of a few scattered names wliicli have 
been collected from different quarters, anj^ some prenomina on the 
early part of tin; tablet of Abydos, and on the tablet df the Chamber 
of Kings at Kariiak, to which the proper niftiies have not been 
discovered, are all that belong to*" the first fifteen dynasties of Mane¬ 
tho, namely, Meiies, Manmoth, and the two builders of the pyra¬ 
mids. 'I'he monumental history of Egypifreally begj^is with Osir- 
tesen I., the last luonarAi but o'u j of the sixteenth dynasty. Mar- 
sham’s hypothesis of parallel dynasties in different* parts of the 
kingdom finds little favour in the sight of the interpreters t)f hiero¬ 
glyphics. Wv. are aot by any\meaiis its decided advocates, though 
in a former article w'e suggested some argumeitfs in its support, as 
in our opinion not unworthy ofeonsidejation. Osirlcscn 1., as well 
as the kings his successors, of the seventeenth dynasty, owe their 

——— -•—•-- 

‘The meaning of the word (i»!ro«/v), though so veiy simiile, Bever^ btruck me till I 
saw the false pjTamid: here some of the stones of tha centre tier (for the constriittioii 
is difierent from that of the jiyramids of Geezeh) are left with their original rough 
jirojecting form, while others are smofUhtd off'; by which means the shape and face of 
the pyramid becomes made out. Having^uilt the pyftimids in form irf 
oit away the projectjaig angles, and smoothed the face of thfern to a flat incflnSlsur- 
face as they desceived, the step immediately below serving as a resting-place or 
scaff(>lding on whiclTthe men worked ; b«> that, in fact, tire pyrati^ds have no casinff, 
any more than the pyramidal Awers*cf the propyla, or the wklls of the temples, wliich 
were finished or made out in tne same flianiier,’—Wilkiusuii, lijtructs from I^tero- 
.^tflypkical SulijeciSf p, 14. 
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reinstatement in their regal dignity to the researdfes of Bnglish 
travellers,* Fioiii the writings of Mr. Wilkinson, therefore, we 
select tlic account cf'his reign, as far as It is to be traced in the 
monuments, 

* Excepting the. pyramids above-mentioned, we find no monument 
of early date till the timeKif Osirtesen I. This king, who was pro¬ 
bably of the sixteenth dynasty, has left several proofs ofithe splendour 
of his reign, and of the chaste style of architecture then in vogue, of 
which the grottoes at Beni-Hassan bear convincing proofs; a style 
afterwards i’evived in the Greek Ddric it so much resembles. The 
small but celebrated city of Heliopolis was at this I'ime adorned with 
a splendid -temple, of which one obelisk still remains, hearing the 
name of that king; nor was he forgetful of the fertile province of 
Cro*Codilopohs, si^ce known by the names of Arsinoite nome and 
Faioom, where a fallen obelisk beara testimony tb the grandeur of 
the edifice it once adorned. The largest, and the one then only 
existing, of the four great temples of Thebes, Apa, Tape, or Biospolis, 
was also enlarged by the addition of a colonnade at the back of that 
sanctuary, which was rebuilt by the third Thothraes of red granite, 
and subsequently repaired by order of Philip, after the destructive 
invasion of tlie Persians. The oldest date found on any of the monu¬ 
ments I's of his forty-third year, and it is possible that his reign may 
havc^contlnuc^l much longer, but neitlier Manetho nor any other 
author makes mentiqn of him .’—Materia Hiero<iIyphic,iy p. 74. 

* Of the greatness of Osirtesen T.,* adds Signor Rosellini, ‘ as a 
Avarrior and afConqueror,'we have certain evidence in a large stele 
Avhich we excavated in Nubia, near the second cataract of the Nile, 
and which I conveyed, a new and raye treasure, Avith the other objects 
AA'hich adorn the Royal Museum at Florence. The bas-relief on this 
monument, tlie most ancient Aidiie^h exists in Europe, represents this 
Osirtesen standing to deceive different tribes from the interior of 
Africa, bound, and Avith downcast looks, ana led by tlie hand of the 
god of Nuhid. Each bears inscribed before him his proper name.’— 
iioseUin?, p. 159. 

During the reign of the successors of Osirtesen I.,* —tins mighty 
monarch, Aivho certcinly ruled over the whole of Egypt, and proba¬ 
bly great part of N nbia,—took place the memorable and strenu¬ 
ously-contested invasion of the Hykshos or Shepherds. Not much 
additional light has been thro'vn r\\ this curious subject by the closer 
study of the^Egjptian inonumeiits. Mr. Wilkinson seems to have 
a lurking inclinution tp the theory of Josephus, which identifies the 
horde of fierce and armed warriors with the peaceful family of his 
;*"wtf Jewish ancestors. 'We cannoC conceive that even the most dis- 

* We fiiul, in the account of thiK monarch, n new inatance oVthe quiet manner in 

-which (^ham]>(iUioh parcel off iVom one opinion t<i another, without (riving the 
Hlighiost notice to his embarrassed rea(}ers..^Clsirteshn, who, in Letter VI. (p. 7.’i), 
beioarrs to ilic twcuty-tliiid dynasty, in the IXth (i». 124) is promoted at once to the 
fiixtoculhf f 

torteH 
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torted view of the narrative of Genesis can transform Jacob, with 
his twelve sons, his servants, and his flocks, jnto an overwhelming 
deluge of conquering barbarians, and‘-a dynasty of six successive 
kings. Rosellini concurf in the more probi^ble notion of ChampoU 
lion, who traces the Hyk-shos in the tall, white, slander, blue-eyed, 
bearded, red-haired, and skin-clad race,* against which the Egyp¬ 
tians delighted in showing every mark of contempt. They had 
them painted on the soles of their sandals, that they might trample 
on them. * In the historical bas-reliefs, in which the »victories of 
the Pharaohs of the ^eighteenth dynasty are represented, these 
barbarians* always appear as fugitives or prisoners ; and among 
their different names is, as we shall see, that of Scios. In tire 
paintings, moreover, where the difterent people subjected* to 
the king of Egy’pt are passed in review, the Scios are tiompre- 
hended under a race which are distinguished in the> monuments 
under the more gen?r’c name Sceio.* Prom this name, and from 
their physical appearance. Signor Rosellini would infer that they 
were a Scythian race, and*this is exactly die conclusion which we 
had ventured to draw before any of these la,tcr qionumeqjts had 
come to light.* 

It is singular how uniformly the whole of ancient, we cnight 
have said, the .whole of Asiatic, history represents one great Strife, 
that of the nomad or pastoral against the agricultural tribes. It 
might sccin that the two sons of Adam were types of the two 
races, with their fatal and implacable hostility. Tlieir characters, 
indeed, have become directly q|)posite, and Consequently we may 
presume perhaps to infer, the favour of the Almighty has likewise 
changed its object; for we caitnot but suppose the Supreme 
Author of good to takf delight in that state of maijjkind which is 
most conducive to peace, to civilixation, and therefore to human 
happiness. Wliile the nomad tribes miglit seem to inherit the 
tierce and sanguinary spirit of the flrst-borii Cain, the tiller of 
the ground, rather than the keeper of shee[>, best represents the 
more gentle and peaceful Abel. The.se ha\^ been, throughout 
the primeval history of mankind, as were the tno great principles 
of light and darkness, of good and evil. No sooner had any 
kingdom arrived at an eminent slUgtf of civilization than 

* From the moist region of the northern star ' ^ 

Did Sc 5 ^thia breathe the living cloud of w^ar.* 

Race after race of ^’artars threw back the advancing civilization 
of China: froi;n the earliest period to the Afghan conqnie.:!^ the 
rich plains of have been devastated by northern nomads ; the 
poetic legends of the styife between Iran and Turaa, in the Persian 

• - " I ■ \l " I 

* See Quarterly Review, Yol- Xlilll. p, 138. • 
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history, represent the same incessant warfare; till at length, after 
repellihg, in its republican strength, the«iiiroads of Gauls, Cira- 
brians, and other northern 'tribes, which threatened its existence, 
the Empire of f^ome fill under the last,'the most extensive and 
most destructive cullisiba of the two races. Even its situation 
would scarcely secure the rising and solitary wealth <rf Egypt from 
such hostile inroads. The intelligence that there ‘ was corn in 
Egypt ’ would not merely be conveyed in periods of dearth to the 
peaceful H'ebrcw, pasturing hi& flocks in the neighbouring valleys 
of Palestine, but to the w'arlike and roaming tribes, who, for ever 
prowling oii the borders of civilization, were ready to be driven by 
hunger, or the hope of plunder, or the mere love of war, on any 
remote and peiilofis eiiierprise. , 

The hieroglyphic interpreters apjJear to agree in the opinion 
that the Shepherd-conquest did not extend beyond l^ow'er Egypt, 
and that a native dynasty, contcinpoi ary wdth the six Shepherd- 
kings, ruled either at Thebes, or iu some part of Upper Egypt. 
This dynasty comprehended two more Osirtesens, the second of 
whom ‘appears ‘lo have beevn a monarch of power and splendour. 
The expulsion of the Shepherds took place at the close of the 
sever^eenth and the commencement of the magnificent eighteenth 
dynasty. Signor Roscllini mentions a very ciiricTus inscription 
which belongs to the reign of Amosis Touthmosis (flip Misphra 
Toutlimosis of.Maneflio)* under who.se reign the expulsion of the 
Shepherds took plac^. It appears to commemorate the restoration 
of the ravages committed by the barbaroics conquerors. It was 
found iu the great caves of I^lokattan, near Cairo, and states, ac¬ 
cording to Signor Ko.seUini’s interpretation,—‘ In the year xxii of 
the president^ of the khuj, the of f^e Sun, Aahmes (^or 

Thutines), thtxyioer of life, these quarries were opened . of 

stone, stromj, white, and yood —(to restore ? ) the temples (of 
Pthah? ) in Memphis, and of Amoun in Thebes* ... he made. 

.... In the bas-relief below is expressed, in the language of 
the figures, the act of transporting large blocks of stone, placed 
upon a sled, drawn by six oXen, which are driven by three men 
with whips and sticks.’—(Uosellini, p. IQfi.) 

In ascribing the most magniheent monuments of Egypt to the 
mighty sovereigns of the eighteenth dynasty, there is the same ac¬ 
cordance among the hieroglyphic scholars. The most splendid, 
the most colossal^ and. {jpcordiiig tp the principles of Egyptian art, 
edifices of Thebes and of the other cities, belong to this 


• Is this U-:ely ? ^Cho^npolUon, we observe, (Lettr^, p. G5,) speaks only of the 
ft .templeB of Ptha, Apis, and Amonn at Memjrfiis ? Has Signor Uosellini changed 
^pis Into Tape, Thebes ? 

period. ‘ 
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period. It was likewise the Periclean age of Egyptian sculpture. 
The great battle-pieces represent the wars .and conquests* of this 
race of kings; their images are pahited on the walls, graven on 
the bas-reliefs, or represented in the coTqssal statues; and if the"' 
legends of the kings (unquestionably Atai branch of hieroglyphic 
iuterpretatiqn which has the greatest claim to certainty) be cor¬ 
rectly decyphered, we cannot but look with wonder and profound 
interest on the Portrait Gallery of the Pharaohs of Egypt, exhi¬ 
bited in the engravings of Signor Rosellini’s work. The variety 
in featurp and 'exprej^sion of character in these sculptures w'arrant 
us in pronouncing them, in the strictest sense, portraits. 'I’hey 
present almost every gradation of outline, from the low receding 
brow', thick lip^ and llallish nose of the Ethiopian, to an j^iatic, 
if not Greciaij^ symmetry •of feature; ajul in one we find the 
higli-arche<l Roman nose. Nor are we without specimens of 
royal female beauty. This series extends, indeed—though broken 
by many and long intervals—from Nofre Ari, tlic Ethiopian wife 
of the first Arnenopli, the head of the < ;ightcenth dynasty, whose 
features are the nearest to the negro in theiwhoie array, ,dow'ii to 
her for whom * the world was well lost.’ To confess the truth, 
in looking on the monumental portrait of Cleopatra, llioiigli there 
is a kind of voluptuous fulness about it, wc doubt whethlfr ‘«the 
soft triumvir’s fault will be forgiven.’ Hut probably, as our great 
poet has inlinialed, the beauty t)f Cleopatra may uot have been the 
most powerful part of her witchery. 

‘ Age cannot wither lier, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.’ 

Yet though the hieroglyphic iuterpretqj's agree iu finding the kings 
of Manetho’s eightdbiith dynasty iu the Icgeiuls jof the powerfuf 
and warlike Pharaohs, they by no means coincide yi their arrange¬ 
ment of that dynasty. Signor Uoseliini considers Cliaiiipuliion’s 
first scries very incorrect, and admits that it was much improved 
by the researches of Major Felix and Mr. Wilkinson, lie has 
made his own list more to his own satisfa?tioii. Wc have like¬ 
wise the amended series, at least of the latter part of the dynasty, 
from Chanipollion himself, in the Letters from Egypt; and Mr. 
Wilkinson’s volume contains hik matured opinions on this subject. 
We shall now lay the different series before our readers—Repeat¬ 
ing, however, the observation which we made in our former article, 
that some latitude ought in fairness to be allowed on account of 
the difficulty of discriminating between the^mmes and of' 

the sovereignly—the patronymic and other appellations which they 
might assume at difj^rent periods of their reign, or wben conse¬ 
crated as it were to^ different gods during the course of their 
respective reigns. ^ * 
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* Non nostrum est tantas componere lltes.* 

The most perplexing part of the strife is^^that the great IBesos* 
iris is constantly shifting his position! By Chanipollion he was 
placed at the head ofstlie nineteenth dynasty : he is now raised 
into the eighteenth—the second Ramses^ according to Cham- 
polliou and Wilkinson; the third, according to Rosellini. The 
other great ifamses, called Mei-Ainun, the loving or the beloved 
of Amiin (a title vihich appears to our less initiate judgment to 
be common to all), stands, according to ChampoIliDii, at the 
head; according-^to Wilkinson, the fourth—in the nineteenth dy¬ 
nasty. At all events, tfiey agree in supposing that the two greatest 
Bgyptian conquerors bore the name of Ramses. The most 
splendid edifices in Thebes commemorate their glory in wdl’— 
their luxury in peace. But tlie military power of Kgypt appears 
to have been carried to a great height before the race* of Ramses 
ascended the throne.* We quote Mr. Wilkinson’s account of the 
tomb of Thothmes III. :— 

* Number 35 is by far thd most curious, I'taay say, of all the tombs 
in Thebes, since it throws more light on the mapnersaand customs of 
the Egyptians than any hitherto discovered. In the cuter chamber 
on the left hand (entering) is a grand procession of Ethiopian* and 
Asiatic chiefs, bearing a tribute to the Egyptian monarch, Thofibrnos 
III. They are arranged in five lines. The first or uppermost con¬ 
sists of blicks, and others' of a red colour, from the country of 
Pount, whp bring ivory, apes, leopards, skins, and dried fruits. 
Their dress is short, similar to that of some of the Asiatic trihel who 
are repx’esented at Medeenet Haboo. In the second line are a people 
of a light red hue, with long black hair descending in ringlets over 
their shoulders, but without heanls; their.dress also consists of a 
short apron, thrown rotnd the iower part of the bodyi» meeting and 
folding over in front, and they wear sandals richly wprked. Their 
presents are vases of elegant form, ornamented with flowers, neck¬ 
laces, and other costly gifts, which, according to the hieroglyphics, 
they bring as “ chosen (offerings) of the chiefs of the (J entiles of 
Kufa.” In the third line arc Ethiopians, who tire styled ‘‘ Gentiles 
of the South.” The leaders are dresse/1 in the Egyptian costume, the 
others have a girdle of skin, with the hair, as usual, outwards. They 
bring gold rings and bags of precioijs stones, (?) hides, apes, leopards, 
ebony, ivory, ostrich eggs and plumes, a camelopard, hounds with 
handsome collars, and a drove of long-horned oxen. T^e fourth line 
is composed of men of a whitg nation, clad in long white garments, 
with a blue border, tied at the neck, and orsamentqjd with a cross or 
other devices. On their head is eitheT a close *cap, or their Uhthral 
hair, short, and pf a red colour, and they have a small beard. Some 
bring long gloves^ which, ^vith their close sleeves, indicate, as well as 
their colour, that they are the ii^abitants of a cold climate. Among 
Other offerings are vases, similar to tl^ose of the Kufa, a chariot*and 

horses. 
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horses, a hear, cbphant, and ivory. Their name is Rot-n-no, which 
reminds us of the Ratiieni of Arabia Petraea; but the style of their 
dress and the nature of thfeir offerings require them to have oome 
‘f- from a richer and more civilized country, probably much farther to the 
north. In the fifth line Egyptians lead the van, and are followed by 
women of Ethiopia, “the Gentiles of the South,” carrying their 
children in a pannier suspended from their head. Behind these are 
the wives of the Rol'K-no, who are dressed in long robes, divided into 
three sets of ample flounces. The q/ferings being placed in the pre¬ 
sence of the monarch, who is seaiod on his throne at,the upper part of 
the picture, an inventory is taken of them by Egyptian scilhes. Those 
opposite the upper line consist of baskets of dried fruit?, gold rings, 
and two obelisks, probably of artificial composition. On the second 
line are ingots and rings of silver, gold and .silver vases of very ele¬ 
gant form, and several liead.s of animals of the same metals. On the 
third are osPrich eggs and feathers, ebony, precious stones, and rings 
of gold, an ape, several silver cups, ivory, leopard skins, ingots and 
rings of gold, sealed bags of precious atones, and other objects ; and 
on the fourth line are go&l and silver ring^, vases of the same metals, 
and of porcelaip, wnth rare woods, and various other rich presents.’— 
pp. 151—154. 

Ilf our forjiicr article wc entered'^t some length into the liis- 
ftiii^l accounts of llie victories of Scsostris. If t!ie hieroglyphic 
interpreters are correct in assigning the foreign conquests of the 
Egyptians to,two diti'ereiit inouarchs of the name of Ramses, 
thero is in fact no very satisfactory evidence which of the tw'O 
should be considered the Sesostris, or the Sesoosis of Herodotus 
and Diodorus. All however agree in placing him in the eighteenth 
dynasty. , *■ 

‘ In Nubia,‘ the great cavc-teinple of Ipsahihul, wfith its stupendous 
colossi, and the Temples of Derr, of Seboa aud of Ghirscbech Hassan 
—in Egypt the Palace of Karnak, and that building which I have 
called the Ramesscion (the Memnotiium of former travellers), the 
palace of Ahydos—and the iwiinerous statues and various monuments 
which adorn, the mi.«eums of Europe —\vould he sufficient to immor¬ 
talize the fame of this great ipo^^rch, if history had been silent of 
his memoralde deeds.’— Rosclliiii, vol. i. p. 269. 

Tvt'O of the obelisks at Ildhi^ and a third of smaller size, which 
is jjlaced in 4hc amphilhcalre of the Royal Gardens of Boboli at 
Elorence, were raised by Ramses-Se.sostri8. Among the statues 
of this king, tiiat wliich is preser'^ed in the royal niu.scum of 
■“■Tium is most femarkable, as a specimen of tha finest Egyptian 
art. Wc have been siugnlarly struck with the \ahu intellectual 
aud mcclitativ^grandeur of these portraits of Sesostris among the 
engravings. The features aie Asiatic rather tlian African; the 
.’’expression is the calm dignity of a monarch who has subdued the 

" ^ world, 
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world, and whose tranquillity is superior to-aH earthly vicissi- 
tude.* • ^ . 

The second great Rhanises, the Bethos of ancient history, 
acw^rding to Chainpo4lion and Roseliini, the Rhamscs 111. of 
Wilkinson, appears to have been as ijiighty a conqueror as his 
namesake and,ancestor. We shall prefer, hpwever, to introduce 
him to our readers in the garb of peace—although only reposing 
amid the spoils of victory, and enjoying the cpiisumination of his 
triumph over his enemies. "Tlifi temple-palace of*which Mr, 
W'^ilkinson writes is at*Medeenet Haboo. 

‘ I next proceed to notice the great temple gjid palace of Remeses 
HI. The south part consists of a building once isolated, but sinCe 
united hy a ^vall with the tow'ers of the last-raentijmed temple, before 
which two lodges form the shies of its spacious entrance. In front of 
this stood a raised platform, strengthened by niasoriry, bearing 
the name of the foulfder of the edifice, and similar to those met 
with before the dromos of several Egyptian monuments. After 
passing the lodges you amive at a lofty bujjding, resembling a pyra¬ 
midal tower on either hand, between which runp an oblong court, ter¬ 
minated by a gateway, wdiich passes bfneatli the “chambers^ of the 
inner or north side. The whole of this edifice constituted thepa- 
vilion of the king ; and in Edition to several chamliers, whi^ ^till 
remain, severitl others stood at the wings, and in the npj>er part, 
which ha^e been destroyed. The sculptures on the walls of these 
private apartments are the more interesting, as they arc singular in¬ 
stances of the decorations that adorned the inj;erior of *an Egyptian 
palace. Here the king is attended by his hareern, sogio of whom pre¬ 
sent him with flowers, or wave before him fans and flabella ; a favour¬ 
ite is caressed or invited to divert ?jis leisure hours with a game simi¬ 
lar to chess ;t hut they »re all obliged to stand in his pi'^sence, and the 
king alone is seated on an elegarft/(m^eM/7, amidst his female attend¬ 
ants,—a custom still prevalent tliroughout tlie East.”* On the front 
walls the conqueror smites his sujqdiant captives in the pre.sence of 
Amunre, who, on ;-he north-east side, appears under the form of Re, 
the physical Sun, with the hqgd of a hawk. ornamental border, 
representing “ the chiefs ” of tlic vanquished nations, extends along 
tlie base of the whole front; and on’either side of the oblong court 
or passage of the centre, Reiners jpfters similar prisoners to the 
deity of the temple, who says,—“IJo, my eherishe4,and chosen, make 
war on foreign nations, besiege their forts, and carry off their people 
to live as captives.” 

* Here ornamental balustrades, supported each by four figures of 

• M. Chara{)ollw recognizes Sesostris in the vast ctllossus excavated Uy M. Ca- 
viglia among the rains of Memphis. It is rudely engraved .—LrtlreSf p. 66. 

f The chess-playing is renpesented in a plate in Mr. Burtoids Kxcerpta Hierogly- 
phica. The men a]>pear to Be all of theusame sixe aud sitape. The attitude of tlie 
chess-player has a curious resemblance to that-‘of the Automaton exhibited a few 
years ago in London. S 
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Africim an^ Northern barbarians, renund ns nf ^o^ic^aste; and the 
summit of the-whole pavilion was crowned with a row of shields, the 
battlements of Egyptian architecture. , I|ence a dromcis of two hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five feet led to the main edifice to the north-west, 
whose front is folded of two lofty pyramidal towers, or propylo^ with 
a pylon or door-way between them, the entrance to the first area or 
propyleeuM, The sculptures oxer this door refer to the panegyrics of 
the king, whose name, as at the palace of Hemeses II., appears in the 
centre. Those on the west tower represent the monarch about to 
slay two prisoners in the presisned^ of Fthah Sokari, others being 
bound below and belliud the figure of the god.* In the lower part is a 
tablet, commencing with the twelfth year of Remeaes; and on the 
east tower, the same conqueror smites similar captives before Amunre. 
Benleath are othei;, names of the conquered cities or districts of this 
northern enemy; and at the upper past of the propylon, a figure of 
colossal proportion grasps a group of suppliant captives his uplifted 
arm is about to sacrifice. Amunre, under the foVm of Re, holds forth 
the sword of vengeance, and addresses the king in a long speech, 
contained in nineteen Imes, announcing that the “ Gentiles, or 
foreigners of Libya, are beaten down beneath his mighty feet; that 
the god has comt? to give him the chiefs of the Gentiles of the South, 
to carry away them and their children, ... the gtfods of their 
coui^y, . . and smite them with his sw'ord, . . . that he gives 
tlfV^'l^rth countries, , , . mid to reduce the land of . . , under 
his powerful sandals; , . . that the god gives him the nati9ns , . . 
to bring to the Jaiid of Egypt . . . the gold and silver to serve for 
the decoration of the temple (he erected); that he gives him dominion 
over the East , . .Vnd the land <of Fount, . , , that he gives 
him dominion over the West” . . . and other countries, whose names 
1 have not been able to ascertain.’-^pp. 50-53. 

We concur with Mr. Wilkinson ir? the vaftie of the incontestable 
evidence furnished by the inoniimeiAs, to prove the foreign, we doubt 
not the Asiatic, conquests of the Pharaoh. Why the concurrent 
testimony of ancient history and these eternal records should be 
rejected, we are unable to*- comprehend,'—for what reason is 
Sesostris to be reduced to a mythological being, and these living 
sculptures to vast allegories To argue, as some have done, 
from the weakness of modern Egypt, overrun in turn by Assyrian, 
by Persian, by Greek, by Malioliietan conquerors, would be a.s 
just, as to infer, from the degeneracy of modern Italy, the false¬ 
hood of the whole history of the Homan conquests. Withiu the pale 
of authentic history the ]£gyptians were a conquering people: the 
victories of Shishhk and the wars of Necho with tke Assyrians, as 
for as the Euphrates,* as well as the warlike exp^tions of some 
of the Ptolemiess might be denied with eq(ial justice. As to the 
theory which would tranforpi the Sesostris of the sculptures into 
the Mars, the god^of war, qf the Egyptians, and the scenes of 

battle 
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battle into eixibtematic representations, it is directly pontrary to 
an important axiom in the religious history-of. manignd. The 
mythology depends upon the gonius' of the people ;-^the gods are. 
cast in the mould of the worshippers with a*n agricultural race 
they will be the presidents of the seasons—the ^inventors of the 
plough. «... 

‘ Primus aratra manu soleiti fecit Osiris.’ 

With aii unwarlike people the god of war will hold but a second^ 
ary rank. Whether mythological or historical, the battle-pieces 
of Thebes—the combats b}^ s$fl and land—the sieges—the 
triumphs<-wthe {Trocesaions of captives—>the cruel mutilations, on 
which the number of the vanquislied is reckoned by tire heads cut 
off, and by other more barbarous mutilations common in Ea^ern 
warfare—the single figures of the heroes in the great conflict, par-* 
ticularly the remarkable onc*Df the conqueror with his lion, which 
perpetually occurs, ^s clearly evince the military pit>wess of the 
early Egyptians as the Homeric Poems do the warlike habits of the 
Greeks. 

As to the nations withVhich the Egyptian conquerors are en¬ 
gaged, scarcely any thing has been made out ;,auckwe confoss that 
we are not very sanguine as to any future discoveries. Their colour, * 
their features, their dress, their arms, may enable Uji to distii1||uish 
between nations of African and Asiatic-~)t is just possibl^^f 
European descent. But even if we could depend on the correct 
ortliograpliy of the names, it is not pr6bable thatothe Egyptians 
should call the different races by exactly the ^amc nafties as those 
by which they are known in •ancient writers;—the nations them¬ 
selves had probably many of them perished before the commence¬ 
ment of authentic history. In one ph^e Champollion declares 
the adversaries of the*Egyplfaus to be * Asiatics, which, by their 
costume, may be recognized as Bactrians, Medes, and Babylonians.’ 
The country of the latter, he adds, ‘ is expressly named, Naharaiiia 
Kali, (the country of Naharaina, Mesopotamia,) in the inscriptions of 
Ibsamboul—-as well as the countriesiof Schot, Bobsclii, Schaba- 
loun, Maroii, Bachoua, whrch must of iiecesSity be sought iu the 
primitive geography of Western Asi«.*— (^Letfres, p. 218.) In the 
tomb of Ousirei 1., at Bibaii-ei-Moluk, that opened by Belzoni, 
Champollion and Wilkinson coticur iu supposing the procession 
of the four distinct races to represent the four regions of the ^rth. 
The legend, according to Champollion, describes the twelve 
figures as ^ the inhabitants of ypt and dbose of foreign countries. 
They are evidqftlly of distinct families. Th^ three first, (four, ac¬ 
cording to Wilkinson,) the nearest to the god, are of a dark red 
colour, well proportioned, with a wild expres^sions of countenance, 
the nose slightly aquiline, an4 long twisted hair; they are clothed in 
white, and called rot en nerome, llj^* race of rg,en.* The ne^, ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to Wilkinson, (for ChampoJJion places the|p in a diiferent 
order,) are'* a white race, the nose straight or slighj^ly arched, beard 
light ^olodred of red^ very tall and upright, clad in the skins of 
oxen, with the hairt>n, genuine savages, tattooed in dilferent parts 
of the body; tliese are called Tamhou^^ These represent the 
northern nations^ our European ancestors. The negroes follow 
under the name Nahasi. '' U he last are the .Asiatics,', with the skin 
white, but approaching to yellow or tawny, strongly marked aqui¬ 
line nose, beard black, bushy, and pointed; < blue eyes, feathers 
in their hai^-, and crosses or other ci^evices about their persons, and 
dressed in long flowing robesl'S—(Wilkinson, p«f 10?.^ Cham- 
pollion says, ‘ court vetement de couleufs vari6es.* Tliey are 
called Namou. ‘ Instead of the Arab or the Jevr, (proceeds Cham- 
polloon,) so simply clothed in the tomb of Ousirei, Asia has for its 
representatives in other tombs (those of Ramses'Meiaraun, &c.) 
three flgures. always with tawny skin, aquiline nose, black eyes, and 
bushy beard, but in a costume of extraordinary magnificence, Tn 
one, they are evidently Assyrians j their costume, even to the most 
minute details, exactly .’esembles the personages engraved on the 
Assyrian cylinders : in the other, the Medians, or primitive inha¬ 
bitants of some part of Persia,—their physiognomy and dress 
bcing,,found, line for line, on what are called the Persepolitan Mo- 
nt.m\p*its.*—(Letter xiii., p, lioO.) ^J’hese are the Jlobou or Rebo, 
vvitli whom the Egyptian conquerors are perpetually engaged. 
The rest of the names do pot give us much hope of discovering the 
race to whicji they belong. Among the Asiatics are the Mos- 
chausch, (wliicli recalls the name of the Moschi,) the l^ekkaro, the 
Schairotana, ‘ the; wicked race’ of Sclieto ; the country of Aumor; 
Touirscha, a maritime region ; «he Schakalasha, Taonaon, and 
Pourosato. In these laSt some Irayellers have fancied that they 
have recognized IJindus. The Ethiopians aie called ‘ the wicked 
race of Cush.’^ 

In a battle-piece, which belongs to the reign of Osirei I., who 
seems to be engaged against the same llot-fi-no which so frequently 
occur, a town named Kunana appears to make its submission; 
and, a slill more curious cireurpstance, in another, the flyihg enemy 
take refuge among tlic lofty cedars that crown the heights of their 
mountainous country. ‘ Suchy ableast,' observes Mr. Wilkinson, 
‘ are probably,the- lofty trees here represented. The name of the 
j>co]tle is Limanon; the substitution of m for b is so very common 
that we may be allowed to conjecture that Libanon is intended.’ 

—p. 1{)2. , • \ 

It is not till a con^>aratively late period that \ve\can trace any 
certain coincidence between the monumental history of Egypt and 
that of the OlcfT 'e^>tament. ‘ No^' do I'kuow/ observes Mr. 
Wilkinson, ‘of any sculptifres which refer to the Jews, except 

* those 
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those of theii; i^nqueror Slieshonk. It would, indeed, be an in¬ 
teresting fficl to. discover an;ything relating to their residence in 
li-gyp*» Lower Lg^pt, rather than at Thfibes. that 

these hopes are likely to be realized. iThe ^^strangers,” at I3eni- 
Hassan, have a better'|^laim than any 1 have seen; and if, as 1 
imagine, the arrivals of Joseph and his brethren ^ate in the reign 
of Osirtesen, whcii these grottoes were ^sculptured, those iigurei 
may be look^ upon with more than common interest.’ To this 
passage is subjoined the following note :—‘ The hieroglyphics 
denote them as “strangers” ^Schemuio) and captives, which, 
with the numbefc37 following thi? word, will not agree with the 
family of .foseph, or tlTe consideration in w'hich they were held in 
Kgypt; we must, therefore, 1 fear, relinquidi this pleasing idea, 
and rank them among the ordinary captives of the EgyptiiHis. 
M. Champollioniconsidcrs tl^m Greeks.’ ^ In one of the recent 
Numbers of the Engravings to Signor Rosellini’s w<p'k, there is 
one’representing briPk-inaking. It is described in the brief paper 
which accompanies the plates, as Jews working -at the making of 
bricks. The volume of toKt, however, wl^ch contains the expla¬ 
nation of this Number of the Engravings has not reached us ; we 
aie not, therefore, in full possession of^hc grounds on whSh the 
learned Italian has assigned this name to the brick-makers.'l' 'J^eir 
countenances are certainly Asiatic, and w'e could .'fSmosl 
that vve recognize the keen dark eye, the sharper line of features, 
and somediing of the peculiar expression which still marks the 
race of Israel. Signor Uoscllini adopts the theor^ of Eusebius, 
which brings Joseph into Egypt under tlic Shepherd-kings. On 
this point alone we ventuie to Le decisive in our Opinion, and to 
asseit this hypothesis to bo altogether untenable. It rests solely 
on the unccitain grouiul|of chnyiological cftmputatioii, from j’C.suits 
obtained by comparing the parallel munhers of Ihc^cripture and 
the Egyptian chronology. Jlut the ScrijHural chroflology of this 
pciiod is still a qnejlion of very doubtlul debate among biblical 
scholars. The Eg} ptiaii wants an acknowledged basis from which 
the calculation may commence. But lliere is tiie sliongcst interiud 

* RI. riliampollion some siroiicj rciism^, if lie be furicct, Hir liis opinion iLat 

the}' arc Ionian or Asiatic (-liveks : ‘ The tunic, the head-tlvess, anil the cliaiiNsurc *' 
of the captive females painted jit Ueiu-IIiyfbai^ reseinble those of Ih j Greehs on the 
oldest vases.’ M. ('hainpollion adds that on one of (heir rolu|s he had found the 
huriler Grfcque, in red, blue, and black. The men with poinfrtl luianls were armed 
with bows and laiiees, and one of them held iii his hand a Greek lyre of the aninent 
form.—p. 77. ^ 

f ‘Their bricks were made with a sijnple mould the stamp ffor they horo the 
name of akin^or p' some liit>h-priest) was not on tlie. pallet, but was apparently 
impressed on the t:pper surface previous to their drying? but tlu-y do not seem to 
haie used pressure while expo.sin^ them to the sun, as 1 bad supposed, from the 
compact nature of Ejjy^itian «prnde bricks, several of widely 1 h*vc found as firm ns 
when first made, bearing the name uf^'hothmes HI,, the contemporary of Moses, in 
whose reign this tomb was also executed.’—p, 155. • 

* “ evidence 
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evidence in the history of Joseph, that during hij time a native 
Egyptiaii sovereign filled the throne, and that the Egyptian cbn- 
atituiion. was in its ifulj^ vigour, c. The Shepherd-kings ina^, to a 
certain degree, have assigned the manners of the more civilized 
Egyptians; will not insist, therefore/ on the state and cbre- 
aiouial, the purveyors and cup-bearers, which encircled the th-one 
of the Efiaraoh; but it fs quite clears that on their ^st inroad the 
Shepherds were implacably hostile to the religion of Egypt. Yet 
ill the history of Joseph the power of the priesthood was at its 
height It is the great distinction of the stranger to marry him to 
the daughter of the Priest of the Sun, Pet.-i-phfah, who dwelt 
On, afterwards IJciiopolis. The lands of the priesthood were 
sacred when Joseph obtained the sovereignty of all the rest of the 
tefritcj;,' ^I'V the crown. The peaceful policy of this latter measure 
has ii->i uiuch the character of a fiireign and tyrannical usur¬ 
pation, The jealousy, however feigned, les.t the sons of Jacob 
should be foreign spies, the precursors of an hostile invasfbn ; 
the Egyptian repugnance to eating with strangers ; the abomi¬ 
nation ill which shepherds were held—^(ihe obvious interpretation 
of this passage is by far t|ie best,^—all these trilling incidents not 
only give an aspect of the- most artless truthfulness to the narrative 
of Moses, but coincide iu every point with all we know of genuine 
S-jQptian manners and character. 

Of the l^xodus of the Israelites, and its fatal circumstances, no 
record was lively to find^ place iu the proud monumental annals 
of Egypt. • It is siiwular, however, that a remarkable obscurity 
seems to hang^over^he close of Uie splendid eighteenth dynasty. 
In all the lists, a dilFereut name is assigned to the last Pharaoh. 
Signor Iloselliui assigiii^ the Ekodus to the clo«« of the reign of 
Sesostris himfelf, but we have befoce statetl that we have no great 
confidence iq chronological computations, and most decidedly 
question the basis of his system, the arrival of Joseph in Egypt 
under the Shepherd-kings. Signor Rosollini gives the name of 
Verri to the last king of the .eighleeuth dynasty, and has discovered 
his tomb at 'riiebe^, or rather an anfoient tomb W'hich he usurped 
from its rightful proprietors^ Even if this be the tomb of the 
Pharaoh w hose ‘ heart was hardened,* (which is exceedingly 
doubtful,) the believer in the sacied narrative need be under no ap¬ 
prehension. Ill oiir former article w'e referred to a work of a respect¬ 
able Roman Catholic divine, M. Greppo, who has at least given 
some plausible enough reasons fur his dpubts whether there is any de¬ 
cisive authority ifl the Old Testament for the deatl^f the king him¬ 
self in the Red Sea. 'll is not till a much later perioa that the annals 
the Hebrew liiation and the monumental history of Egypt show 
^ clear and distinct coincidence. Tfip name of Sheshouk (Shishak), 
fai'®,*]iunction with a cait6uc]fe which bears the title of loudaha 
" * Malek 
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the King of the Jew's, ranks among the«beM>k^o\vii dis* 
’coveries of ChainpoUicm. This reinarkaUe^ circm^tanc^ has 
down through the coiuitry, on the wdigs of aU our Penny and 
Saturday Magazines. IThe names of the Ji^iiopi^ kings Sabaco, 
Sciabak, Sciabatok or Sevek,4ihe Sevekus of Manethoj the So or 
Swa of the QJd Testament, and Tirhakan (Tarak), are aiiiong the 
best authenticated of all the ancient legends. 

liui. we must reserve sufficient space to notice the very curious 
illiis^tioii of the public and prk'a^ life of the KgyptiaiTs coiit9liued 
ki t1ie engcaviiigS to tlys great TiJican work. The engraver, how* 
ever, appears to advance with so much greater rapidity^ than the 
author—the detailed explanation of the text is still wanting so 
considerable a part of the numbers of the *]^'U>ninne)>'i Ci^li* 
already published—tlrat we «nust content otirsdkcs wiih a rapid 
general view of thisjnteresting subject, and cliiedy eondne bUr- 
.selvfes to the earlier mitnbers. Mr. Wilkinson's highly curious 
iiflh chapter on the private life of the ancient Egyptians will 
ocpasionally furnish us with valuable explaihatory iQattcr. It is ex* 
Iraordinary that we should possess more ample andt niinutd^fiGtttils 
of the private an<l public life of lhis*raost ancient people, than 
even of the Greeks and Romans, at least if the lloratian miRtim 
be true— xasp*' 

Segnius irritant animutn flemissa per aures 
Qiiam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.^, 

Pompeii itself, as Signor Rosellini observes, docs not give so 
extensive or various a view' of« the everyda^ occupations of the 
Romans, as the Catacombs of Egypt do of tlial primeval people. 
Pompeii is a ^nall, elegant, atfd luxurious town, with all ks 
buildings, houses,! theatres, baths, and tombs ; it giv^s us a perfect 
insight into the ordinary way of living in a Campanian city of its 
class ; the forms of the dwellings, the arrangement of the chambers, 
the utensiU, the implements of various kinds, whether for house* 
hold use or for amusement, seem stpred away, as if by express 
design, and carefully wrapped up in the ash^ and scoiia3 which 
cover the city, for the wonder of latqi' ages. But the paintings on 
the walls, exquisitely graceful as they are, are in general on wel|- 
knowD mythological subjects; th^ rSrely, excepting iit a few comic 
pieces, descend to ordinary life. The pictures of Hie Jsiac worship 
are very curious, and the landscapes show more knowledge of per¬ 
spective than the painters of that age had been supposed to pos¬ 
sess ;. but they :|re still poetic ahd imagind^ive, rirther than faithfqji, 
representations of real scenes. In the Catacolhbs of Egypt, on th^ 
other hand, every act ofjcvery department of life se^ms to have be|^ 
carefully copied, and the impej-fection of the art of design increasdjs 
rather than diminishes the interest of thdir pictures, as they evid^^jj^ 
VOL, Liii. NO. cv. k‘ 
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adhere wkh moSt unimaginative fidelity to the truth of nature. A 
subterranean Egypt appears suddenly to have come to light; the 
people have been revived in all their castes \ in their civil, and 
military, and ibligions occupations; inP their feasts and their 
funerals; in their fields tand their vineyaids ; in their amusements 
and their labours; in their shops, in their farmyards, in their 
kitchens; by 'land and by water j in their boats and their 
palanquins ; in the splendid public procession, and the privacy 
of the household chamber. TIh« j^liigular’propensity of the ancient 
Egyptians to decorate the * eternal houses*,* t^iey called them, 
of the delfd; with tke lavish splendour which other nations have 
re^rved fqi’ the palaces and temples of the living, is one of the 
most remarkable,*' and still wc conceive iuexpliqable, phenomena 
in the history of man. Many of thdie highly-adorned .sepulchral 
chambers appear to be accessible only through long, narrow, and 
intricate passages; the approach to others seems to have been 
closed with the strictest care, and concealed with a kind of reve¬ 
rential sanctity,* To 'hach city, or at least to each nome of the 
living, belong^ a city otVhe dead. In the silent and rock-hewn 
counterpart of Memphis and Thebes were tieasured up all the 
sc^'es in whifli the living king and his subjects had been engaged; 
iTHE'^’foyal tombs were a kind of mimic palaces, with halls, and cor¬ 
ridors, and galleries in regular succession—on till they reached the 
Chamber of S'rtate in which the sarcophagus reposed, meaner 
subjects w^rc crowcjled, as in the living city, in one vast repository. 

The whole ^valley of the JNilc is flanked on either hand by 
rocky mountains, in which, on the Libyan or Arabian side, accord¬ 
ing to the site of the ^ity, or 1116 near vicinity of the mountain 
chain, each ifainc or capital hewed<*out itsHown spacious cemetery. 
The naturaUsuppositioii would be that these excavations were 
originally the quarries from which the stone for building the cities 
was hewn, and which, like the Catacombs of Paris, were after¬ 
wards turned into cemetewes for the dead.f Signor Rosellini, 
however, contests *this opinion, it ‘appears to us, with cogent 
arguments ; and it seems, tlict the great quarries of Mokattaii and 
Siisilis, from which the materials for many of the cities and mighty 
edifices had been drawn, were‘ never converted to the purpose 
ofjsepulchres. In these difierent necropoleis, there are no doubt 
multitudes of sepulchral chambers ^-et to be discovered, to be 

See the arrniint in Wilkinson of the studious ftud artfil} meaus C!||q>loyed to 
UVMul the access to ' Beizoni's Tomb.’—^p. lUl. 

Wf There is a very remarkable similitude between the cemeteries of the old Etruscan 
cities of Italy andnho.s« of Egypt. This is a su^e^t which opens a very wide and 
attractive subject of si>ectjlation, pj the pursuit of'which Italian scholars must feist 
greift interest and possess peculiar aih’autages. 

cleared 
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cleared from the overwhelming sand, to be penetrafed by the 
courage and perseverance of Ruropciyi travellers. It is in them 
that these scenes of Egyptian life are traced, painted on the walls 
in many instances in emours which retain all the^r original fresh¬ 
ness and Splendour. Of all these the sepulchral chambers Of the 
Tlieban necropolis are by far the most spacious and magnificent i 
but those of Beni Hassan appear to furnish the most curious illbs* 
trations of common life. It is here that the trades, m^nufacturea, 
and agricultural,pursuits are d^j ’vted in regular compartmehts. 

The principle of dWoting so much cost and toil to the everlast¬ 
ing palaces of departed monarclis, which probably gave*ri8e to the 
construction of the pyramids, and unquestionably to the excava¬ 
tion of the royal tombs of Biban cl Moluk, cfticc admitted, the 
decoration of the walls religious processions, or \vith painted 
legends of the g]or 3 *of the deceased, may seem less inexplicable. 
The care, the skill, the expense lavished on the embalming of/he 
perishable body is in perfect unison wijli this preparation of a 
splendid and durable dwelling for the remains, which were to be 
immortalized by every means in huuiancjpCweri*. *Still thef& is to 
us something unaccountable in this delineation of ev(>ry ocenpg^on 
of life in the habitations of the dead. We comprehend the gra du al 
expansion of that feeling, from which the ‘poor Indian’ who 

* Tliinks, admitted to thC fsqual sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company*-^ , 
is buried with his arrows, and with the companion of his hunter 
life. Hence, with the Hinduj’ with the Gete, with the Gothic 
warrior, the steed, the captive, ami the wife were entombed toge¬ 
ther, the living with thg dead, under the •vast sepulchral mound. 
Jf the paintings were merely intended to dcsignate^the rank, the 
profession, the occupation of the deceased, the w'ftiike scene in 
the tomb of the military caste, scenes of rural labour in that of 
the peasant or agriculturist, their purport would be evident; but 
some of the tombs appear,lo be decorated*with every kind of 
device: there seems to have been almost a deliberate design to 
make this subterranean world a complete anletype, as it were, of 
the real world above. Tlie wholif qicstion, in truth, is a profound 
and impenetrable mystery. Of all the learned and«iu^enious writers 
on the subject, none has succeeded in tracing with satisfactory per- 

* We must not neglect this opportijnity of notiejpg the very ciirious and inte¬ 
resting ‘ l^story of Egyptian Mummies,’ published last year, lly Mr. Puttigrevr. The 
author’ii^entific decomposition of the mummies, which hS has examiued, has thrown 
a very clear light on the whole process of embalming, and there is much valuable 
Egyptian lore collected in hi* woik, which is moreover yrittdh in^ an elegant and 
attractive style. We arc always gla^ to find science and learning in close conjunc¬ 
tion!; and above all to fiud them both pursued with success in the midst uf thtt active 
labours of a inofessional life. \ ' 

K 2 ^ ^ spicuity 
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spicuity the fine and subtle, yet strong and enduring threads, which 
connected the exti^acwdiiiary honours paid by the Egyptians to 
their dead, with the rest of their I’cligious creed. The ancient 
writers state theVfact, rather than solve the difficulty. The Well- 
known passage from Diodorus, adduced by liosellini, and which, 
in his opinion, affords a satisfactory solution of this great problem, 
suggests to us new and not less embarrassing questuMis :—'Oi yap 
‘ey^uploi T 5 v ^bv £v y^powv 'ffavTfXuf eivai 

Tov 5e /xera ■ V'*iv TeXei/Tr/v Si’ apf-'^v /xvvjjtxofltyffo/xfvoi, TTspi ^Xslavd^'f 
VoiSvrat “ xal ras /xev ruv ^wvrwv*oiKTj'reis’ KanraXvirhs oyof/.x^^ovffii), its 
oXiyov ^pivjn tw raurtis oiKouvrcoy ^(xuv^ rovs i>£ ruiv rsrsXsvT'nKoruv 
'fdi^pvSf dt^lovs QiKovs ‘irpoffayopiuoLKTiv, ws ii^ atov ^larO.Quyrm rov 
d'Veipov «»£;>■'!'. JliiiTrsp ruv fxtv xxrd rdf olxlaf .xarxtjxevuv ^rrov 
(ppovrij^oufft, vspi Se rdf raipdf Cvep^^/y^hv ovk d.voX&i'noviTi (ptXoTifxiaf. 

‘ The natives of b^gypt consider the presents life as altogether of 
slight importance; but that after death, when celebrity has been 
obtained by virtue, they estimate at much higher value; and they 
call the dwellings of tl¥b living placex '"of sojourn (caravansaries), 
since-w inhabit theni' sp short a linm: but they call the se¬ 
pulchres of the dead eternal mansions^ since in Hades we live 
fof’lh interminable period. Whcrelore they take little care as to 
tft'v'iuilding of their houses, but neglect no excess cf magnificence 
in their sepulchres.* (Diod. i. ol.) 

Was then ITades and the sepulchre with them the same? Did 
the conscious “spiri^ still inhabit its undecaying body, take pride 
in the stately hjills and corridors and chambers, which formed its 
eternal palaces ; survey its ancient occupations, and act over again 
in untiring succession tly) dceds'of its brief earthly liteP 
i . ‘ Quae gratia<'Currunf 

Arnprumque feat vivis, quae cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eatlein sequitur tellure repostos ? * 


The prophets of Israel, as Bishop Lowth has shown in one of 
the noblest passages of his i Lectures on Hebrew Poetry,’ derived 
all the imagery of tWeir Sclieol, the cFwelling of the departed, from 
their rock-liewii sepulchres. . But to this they would be led by a 
very different j)rocess of tlie imaginative powers, from that which 
would prepare, as it were, a ^pldhdid infernal world for the habita¬ 
tion of the bedy7immortalized as far as was in the power of human 
skill. 

Some, as Zoega and Creiizer, have argued, from a more strict 
interpretation of the celebrated passage in Heripdotus 123), 
that, according to tlie Egyptian belief, the soul did not eminence 
its transmigration till the absolute dissolp.lion of the body {rov 
■ ^adpixros xaratpQmvrosy Upon tlii? principle, they suppose, may 
be explained the anxious scsticiuide for the preservation of the body. 

The 
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The soul still ddhered toils undecayiug associate; and was notcom- 
pelled; as long as that remained entire, to begin its passi|gc through 
the degrading course of,succcsaive animal esustence during Ae ap¬ 
pointed revolution of SOOO^ears. According to another theory, 
which wants authority ifether than probability, tlujr sepulchral i^an- 
sions were not considered strictly speaking eternal; they lasted 
until an actiial renovation of life, which was ,to take place at the 
close of some vast yet definite cycle. In both these theories the 
soul remained domiciliated with the body; it iiihaj^ited the same 
solid mansion ; but the curio ^ ^s question still remaitis, whether 
this lepre^ntatibii of actual lifep^this distribution of the chambers 
as in the dwellings of the living,—this regi\lar gradation of rank 
from the palace of the prince to the cabin- of the peasant,—was 
meant to imply^^/ic consciousness of the inhabkant of these sub¬ 
terranean cities. 'J"he only thing wauling perfectly to assimilate 
these dwellings to tljc abodes of the living was the light of day. 
They were the direct opposite of the Greek Elysium— 

‘ Largior hos canipos ather, et lumine vestit 
Purpurco.’ * • 

A solemn and impenetrable gloom shn^^ukd t^ic rock-hcw'Q«agions 
of the Egyptian dead. 

There appears no satisfactory evidence that thesejnajestic effam- 
bers could b# intended, according to a recent suggestion, fdWhe 
living to hold festivals in honour of tlie dead. From the remotest 
East, to tlic Greeks and Homans, llics^ parentalia*appear to have 
been congenial to the feelings of all innnkiiui^ The eftrious novels 
and plays which give us an kisiglit into Chinese; manners, con¬ 
stantly lurii on this most iinpoi tanl of filial duties, the celebration 
of proper rites at the family Ionics. liK^iaii poetry is full of the 
same universal seiitim^it; childlessness is the greataet curse, chiefly 
bccau.se there will be no one to do honour to the tc^^nb of the de¬ 
parted; the geiilililia sacra, the riles in honour of the whole line of 
ancestors will be suspended, and the inglorious race will become 
e.\tinet. It i.s unneccssai'y' to adduce-instances of this feeling from 
the Greek and Homan poclS :— * 

‘ Est honor et tumulis, ariimas placate paternas, 

Parvaque in cxtinctas munera ferte pyras.’ 

*— Ovid. Fasti, ii. 534, &c. &c. &c. 
Hut even if some part of the honours paid by th« p]gyptians to 
the dead originated in this indelible feeling of luimau nature— 
though it might ha\o heigliteitpd the reverence for the sepulchres 
of the pighty rlonurchs, or even made the Recent burial, and the 
embalming of the bodies of the poor, a public concern—we are 
not aware of any evidence that, the tomb onpc elosed around the 
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sarcophagus of the inhabitant and his imperishable remains, it 
ever became the scene of any further mourning or festal ceremonial. 
The regioii of Osiris or Amenti w^s constantly crowded with new 
visitants, presented to the ged according to the solemn ritual; but 
those which had passed the ordeal reposed undisturbed and un? 
vifliftd*— 

. * Each in his marble hall the kings of old/^ 

On the whole, then, under tiiis systematic and elaborate transcript 
of the life of man in the dwellings of the dead, there must lie, 
we suspect^ some profouuder i^;.niiig, which has not yet been 
elicited by any w'riter on the subject. ,, <5 

Signor Rosellini has selected from his collection of drawings 
made in the difterent cemeteries, and arranged together according 
*^to fiieir subjects,^ the various paintings wliich refer to Egyptian 
public and private life; e, g. tliose M'bich relate to the chace, to 
agriculture, to the vintage, to domestic economy, to sports or 
amusements. We have already cast a rapid glance over his por¬ 
trait gallery of the Pliaraohs and Ptolemies; we shall now follow 
him through that pait his third volume which interprets the 
carliq^^eries of engravings. He coniineiices with the chace in all 
its forms, and the diflciciit birds, quadiiipeds, and fish, which are 
repr^bCiitcd on the paintings. It is a curious fact, and one which 
givtit cotilidence in the certainty, as well as inspires hopes of the 
further progress, of hieroglyphical interpretation, that the birds 
and other animals are ofie\i distingiiisijed by their names in hiero¬ 
glyphics, and those names are repeated in ditt’erent drawings of 
the same animal, wifh the signs wlych discriminate the male and 
female se.\. The chace of birds is chiefly of water-fowl; it is con¬ 
ducted by nets, by a kind of spfingc and a trap. ‘ Those,’ says 
* JVlIr. Wilkinsoi\. * who imiulged in/.he redseations of the field, 
either shot them with the bow, or felled them w'ith a stick, thrown 
as they perched and flew in the thickets of the marshes.’ p. 224* 
The colouring of the birds is most splendid, and in the richness 
of its hues might excite the.envy of M. Audubon and the other 
authors of our magv.ificent iiioderii works on ornithology. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, tlie Egyptians used only unmingled colours, 
and all those fine gradations of hue, which melt into each otlier, 
and blend into one rich and flowing harmony, were beyond the 
powers of they' jlainters. It is all the hard and unsoftened con¬ 
trast of fixed and unshaded colours. Hence, and from the in¬ 
distinctness and inaccuracy of the peculiar marks by which modern 
naturalists distingtiish the diflerent'species, the c^lection is less 
iiiterestiug in a scientific point of view than w'e might have ex¬ 
pected. With j|ie assistance of Professor ^avi, however, Signor 
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Koselliui jsieeniB to have pretty clearly identified one bird of prey 
now ail inhabitant of Egypt; fourteen birds of the forest; fijtem 
birds of the \vater>side ^ and fifteen species of w*ater-fdwl., 

The quadrupeds, of which the Egyptian hunters made their 
game, among the less fow^rful animals, were hares, gazelles, and 
foxes; among the larger, antelopes, wolves, and jackals. Intone 
hunting piece, an ancient Sehneyders *has represented a grand 
battue of bulls, buffaloes, deer of various kinds, wolves, Ipxet;^. 
and hares, a kind of porcupine, and three great swans, which are 
defending themselves against dogs. The mode of hunting in 
one part well ilhistrales V^irgira indugine cirigunt.* The 

huntsmen are armed with bows and arrows, which they dis-* 
charge against the struggling animals, or thole which are escaping 
from the circle made by the nets- They are accompanied* by 
dogs of various kinds; the greyhound in his leasTi, and hounds of u 
stronger make and more ferocious aspect, which feiplessly assail 
the larger animals.* The whole list of quadrupeds found in the 
paintings includes antelopes of ditl'creut kinds, deer, wolves, jackals, 
lions, hunting tigers,'*' numkeys, a civet cj^t, cats and mice, buffa- 
loes, a small animal like the Brahminy bull,* the rhinoceros, the 
elephant, and the giraffe. Besiifes llibs'S, tlierc are some^ange 
composite animals, in which the imagination of the paiutej;^has 
sinned agaius^ the lloralian rule, which ^“orbids • 

‘ Varies ind-ucere plumas 
• Unilique collatis meuibris.’ 

Among these monsters, which, like those in the*Persiau sculp¬ 
tures, may have been symbolj:fe, Signor ilolellini recognises the 
type of the Grecian hippogryph. 

'The scenes in the fisheries ar<? still more curious, though, ex¬ 
cept in very few instances, the fish thefiisolves b|^fHo the skill of 
the naturalist to decide on theh' scientific names. In an article in 
our last number, we observed the singular proptiety wiili which 
the Prophet Isaiah introduces ‘ the mourning fishers,’ as an iiu- 
portmit class in Egyptian society. .Signor IJoseliini, with great 
ingenuity, and in otir opinion with much probability, has made 
out from the legends which accoiypany some of these paintings, 
that * those who cast the net upon the waters’ foriiied a regular 
fraternity, a kind of subordinate*ca?te, under their appointed pre- 

-——-—-S-- 

* * It does not appear they trained the leopard for this purpose, though it is highly 
probable that they did so, as this ammal has been employ«d*in the East for the chase 
of the gazelle from a very remote period. But tiie lion yas evideully used foy 
hunting by the Ef^ptiaiis, and a favourite sometimes |tien(led the kings in their 
military expeditions. . . . The wild ox was frequently caught by a running noose* 
(the iatso of South America)j ' but the dugs or the arrows of the chasseur were em¬ 
ployed against the swifter anfelopes.*—B^rttin«>rt, pp, 227,«2'i28.* 
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sident. It is remarkable that the caliphs made the fisheries £t 
Source of revemje. * The first who did, this,’—^thus writes El 
Makrijd; as translated,hy M. de Sgcy—‘ ^'as Ebti Modabbir: he 
established an ofiicd expressly for that purjpose. But not wishing 
to give to this q^ce the appellation ef ^ce for fish (bureau des 
peches), which appeared ignoble, he called it the office for the setting 
of sluices (pieuoe) and the establishment of nets.* Tlij© vast shoals 
of fish caught under "the superintendence of this board of control 
for the fisheries, appointed by the Mahometan government, were 
salted and sold for provisions. An^ in these paintings we have the 
whole process of salting fish delUjeatcd with the utmost distinct¬ 
ness. Oyly one, unfortunately a broken piece, represents the 
Catching of the crocodile.* 

Ei'om the chase,^our author proceeds to the care and breeding 
of tlie domestic animals. We have tliR whole history of Pharaoh’s 
kine, who are usually copied after tlie fattest rather than the 
leanest specimens; the furious contest of the bulls for the 
favours of the female, the actual conjunction, the parturition, (no¬ 
thing is disgui.sed,) the malkiug, &c., down to the slaughter-house. 
Erom one pietpre it appears that the Egyptian monarch was 
hims^ as extensive, and, We trust, as successful a grazier as our 
owii-good old Cfcorge III. of blessed memory. We find the 
ox marked LXXXVT. In another painting we have what 
seems a kind of regular cattle show, in which some Egyptian 
Eurd Althorpe is surveying and noting down, like a prudent 
swain, the nninber of his beasts. The.sc arc oxen, goats, and 
sheep—elsewhere we have herd^j^f asses and of sw'ine. It is 
whimsical enough to sec the vt^l^nary art in actual operation. 
Herodotus tells us, that in Egypt there were separate physicians 
for every different discasd. The beq'sts wci»e not neglected in this 
general distribution of the healing art—the doctor is seen actually 
administering tlic dose or performing an opeialiou on the bull, the 
gazelle, the goal, and the goose. We cannot help noting one 
other circiimstnnce. The demonstrative sign which indicates a 
physician of any elus; is that aquatit, biid, which utters a sound 
most unmusical to medical ears. We recommend to our learned 
etymologists this vcnefable derivation of the appellative quack ! 

Agriculture is the next subject illustrated in the Egyptian 
paintings. Tl/c ‘Torui of the plough is very simple. It consists 
of otie straight piece of wood or metal, with another curved and 
pointed, and a third, sometimes represfciited by a cord, to connect 

tliem together 111 one piece, it is a xlioodeii plough 

* Mr. tVilkiiison descrilifs tlu* cnjitiiro of the hippojiotanms—from encient autho¬ 
rities, no doubt, for Jfo en<jrttving illustiative of this c^iase api)ears in the Tuscan 
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drawn ]»y two%ows, before one of ^'hich a calf is represented 
as prancing and sporting, not without some comic ejepression. 
The process of sowings and of treading in the grain,* as de¬ 
scribed in Herodotus and Diodorus,by the feet of beasts, is 
distinctly represented. t'^Fwo men are standingr with upraised 
scourges tir drive a herd or a flock^ (Herodotus gives that 
office to swinp) over the field that has been §owii. The harvest 
follows, the treading out the corn by the uumUzzled ox, according 
to the lavv in Deuteronomy, the storing it away in vast magazines, 
M'hilc the iutendant or steward ;%,sits at his desk taking ’Account of 
the sacks as ihe^^ are ^jarried up'into the granaries. Here, if we 
are to credit the very ingenious interpretatipn of Kosellini,' or 
rather of his master Chainpollion {Lvttres, p. 196), as w'e have 
a specimen of everything Egyptian, we have sonse lines of Egyp¬ 
tian poetry. The inscriptiow represents a song, for, says Cham- 
pollion, * Dans la vi^ille b'gypte, coinmc dans celle d’stujourd’hui, 

* tout se faisait en chantant, et chaque genre dc travail a sa chanson 
particuli6re.' We should like to see, if not an Egyptian Burns 
or Beranger, a collection df Egyptian popular songs. We lament 
to say that the present is the only one the hieaoglyphic<ii«Uer- 
preters have vouchsafed to communicate. We give it in the 
I'rench translation :—* Jiattez pour vous (bis), o l^ccufs, Baieffez 
pour vous (bis). J)es boisseaux pour vos niaitres.’ On this bdll 
counterpart to sic, vos non vohis, Cliampolllun gravely proceeds; 
—‘ La poesie n est pas tri^s brillante: probabicmept I’air faisait 
passer la chanson: tin reste, tile'est convcnaole a la circonstancc 
dans laquellc on la chantait, et me paraitrait de^ fort curicuse 
quund mhne die no ferait fjnc esHi^fafer I'antiqnUd da bis, qui 
est edit a, la fin de la 1” et de fti S'”' ligne. .I’aurais vouln en 
trouver la musique pflur I’ei^voyer a notre respqftable ami le 
Gi^neral de la Salette : eiie lui ‘aurait fourni qiiciqnes donndes 
dc pins pour ses savantes roclicrclics sur la musique des anciens.* 

* ‘ Their wheat was mostly, if not all, bearded, and similar to that now cultivated in 
Egyi>t. It was crojined a little helow^the ear witTi a toothed sickle, and carried in 
ri>i>euuts to the thresliiuj'-floor (if 1 may use the term), the (cleaners following. It 
was tlien collected on a level spot in Vl»e vicinj,ty of the field, and several asses or 
oxen trod out the grain, being diiven to and fro over every part of the heap, whidt 
men took care constantly to turn with large forks. Similar to this process was the tri- 
tura of the Latins; .and in some instances tlie Egyptians employed other uiiimols for 
the same purpose. For winnowing, they had two short-handled «hovels, and the 
groin, amassed in a lofty mound, was then carried in leather bushels, and housed ill a 
vaulted granary, or in its open court ^ each measure, as it was called by the teller, 
being noted down by a senbe who overloojked its remov|il. 

* Another species ofgiain, with a single round head, was pliiflceil up by the roots, 
blit formed, in the Thchaid at least, a much smaller prupuAion of the cultivated pro¬ 
duce of the country. Its height fur exceeds the wheat, near which they represent it 
growing, and its general appoi#.ince cannot answer better to anjfcof the order of gra* 
miua, than the sorghum, or Egyptian ibora.’—.W/Airtwn, p.*2l4—216. 
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The next subject is the flax-harvest ; but wei^could willingly 
have spared the, long dissertation into which Signor Eos^Hi^i has 
entered, to p'rove thaf the byssus pf Egypt was cotton. We sup¬ 
posed this point td have been long estalblished. It is especially 
unnecessary sin^e the paintings, as yet di^icovered, nowhere show 
the cultivation of the cotton-plant. Tlie Professor^ however, has 
discovered, among some vessels containing different kinds of seeds, 
«< sniaU one full of the seed of this plant. The vintage scenes are 
curiousy as fiaaliy deciding the question, which arose out of Hero¬ 
dotus, as to^Ui'e cultivation of the vine in Egypt.* The whole process 
is represctt^d—the gathering thai^grapes, the wiue^press, the pour¬ 
ing it into, vats, and storing it away in large jars. One form of the 
wine-pi .:oS is very curious, but not very intelligible; it is a kind of 
sie^e, which, beiyg drawn out to its extreme length, squeezes out 
llie jv.ice, which runs copiously into a vat belo'^v. Two men are 
drawing it out by means of poles; while a third lies at full length 
above, how supported is not quite ^ clear, to force with liis arms 
and feet the poles to a wider distance apart. Tlie other harvests 
represented are those of the doura aud-llie papyrus, the gathering 
of and segne othq^ fruits ; in the latter, the peasants are 
assisted by some monkeys^, whimsically perched upon the trees. 

this point, Signor Poseilini’s explanation of the engravings 
bracks off. IV, in liis subsequent volumes, we shoyild find, as we 
expect, curious and interesting matter, we shall be on the watch to 
conimuihcate jt to our readers ; at present, we shall content our¬ 
selves witli-a very rapid and summary statement of the subjects 
engraved in the IS uihbcrs which have already reached this country. 

There are two plates of weavers. Tlie process seems to be 
very sijiiple, but it is traced froifi the beating the flax, and w’indiiig 
the thread, tlqpugh tlieSvoof, to tljp perfect piece. Then comes 
the carpenter's shop, in which we follow with tlie same regularity 
the whoh; course of the vvoik, from cutting down and cleaving the 
tree till it i.s formed into pikes, or arrow's, hevvii into a boat, or 
wrought into seats or chayots. The wheelwright is busily em¬ 
ployed in forming bis circles and spikes. We are next admitted 
into the studios of the Wilkies and Chantreys of the court of 
Pharaoh. The painters, however, are chiefly employed in orna- 
meiiliug mummy cases, or %ukjs, not quite endowed with the 
grace and ea%e df model n art. The sculptors are hewing out, one 
a lioness, another a .spliin.N, others huge colossal idols, others ap¬ 
parently liumau forms, but not exactly ‘the human form divine.* 

.— , - —^- — V---1-^ — ' .. - — 

* * Wine was nnivorsaVly used by the rich throughout Upper and Lower Egyyt; 
and beer, as «e iuorn from Ilerodutiig, wus also made (probably fur the consumption 
ef the common people) in ihuKC parts where the lanij, suited to the culture of eprn, 
could not be spared for ^tensive plautatious of the vino .’—WUhinaWi p. 204. . 
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There is one eiitreordiuary sort of procession^ in which hundreds 
of votaqes are dragging along by main strength a. vast idol, which 
moves on a kind of sledge. One 4 >riest, who l^oks like a Lilliputian 
mounted upon Captain Gulliver’s knee, seemk to be addressing 
the multitude j a secon<4 is making an offering;.a third pouring 
forth a libation. We have before noticed the brick-makers, whom 
Kosellini is inclined to identify with tile Jews; we do not feej 
sufficient conndence in our own hieroglyphicaf skill to decide lipton 
the meaning of the long legend which accompanies these paintings* 
The goldsmiths and silversmitlit^iiext appear, weighing, melting, 
refining gold, and evidently exercising the art of gil<Ht)g on some 
small statues ; others are forming necklaces apparently of coloured 
glass.* If w'c cannot discern much Grecian taste or ideal beauty 
ill the studios of the painters and sculptors, we jiiust express Sur 
surprise at findiii'g almost all the most graceful and elegant forms 
of Etruscan and Grecian urns and vases in the rich collection of 
Egyptian pottery!' which has been obtained for the Eloreutiuc 
Museum, and is copied in this work. We have already noticed the 
extraordinary similitude iir the plans and «jtes of the cemeteries 
belonging to the old Etruscan cities in It^. Thi^ is a ne w Tfl oint 
of similarity which still more vividly excites the curiosity. Nothing 
can surpass the splendour of colouring or the ricliiies.s, grace,MBid 
variety of patterns in these vases: the airy human* forms, which 
float upon the finer Grecian urns and vessels, and the ex(^uisite 
mythological figures, which are drawn •ivith so fine and light a 
pencil, are indeed wanting; still the bordeis, very Tike the Etrus¬ 
can, the arabesques, and the |thid of kaleidoscope patterns, are 
fanciful and elegant in the highest degree. We pa.ss over several 

* ‘ They wcj-e not only acqiiaioti:d with gliiKS, butixcdled in the art of stnininf' 
it of divers hues, and their iitl^enuity pointed out to them thu raodu of carrying 
devices of various culouis directly through the fused buhstance. Df llie early epoch 
at which glass was known in Egypt, 1 must observe, that beside# our tindmg tho 
process represtuied at Beni Ilassan and Tlielics, I have seen a bull of this siibslimcu 
which hears the name of Aiiiunneitguri, who lived towards the commeneeineiit of the 
eighteenth dynasty, about 1;>00B. C. It is in the possession of Captain Ilenvey, 
R. N., who has had the kindness to ^ud me theffesult of examination, made by a 
friend of his in Europe, who ascertained that its hi<ecific gravity is 25-‘2!l • being the 
same as English crown-glass. It has a slight^grceuish hue, and has been worn am 
the bead of a necklace.’— tVitkinmn, p. 258. 

We have receiveil from jirivate infurigutiit^i a still more curious fact. Signor 
Roselliui showed, the other day, to a friend of ours at Floience a sort of stnelling- 
bottle, evidently of Chintse porcelain, and withcharacleis, to all appearance, Chinese! 
This was found by Roselliui himself in a tomb, which, as far as could be ascertaified, 
had not been opened since the days the Bharaohs. 

f ‘It is doubtful,’ obsdtves Sir W. Qell, iu his recent work on the Topography of 
Rome, ‘ whether so We antiquities decidedly Egy[)tiau, said llh have been found at 
Gometo, were really discovered there or not. Certain gellse, alternating with little 
figures in the attitude of prayer, and fonning a border in fine gold, sewn evidently 
Egyptian.’ Vol. i. p. 379. r*m the engravings in Sir W* hook, these ora 

clearly the symbolic characters which gsrpetually occur in tne iuscriptiouji. 

* domestic 
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domestic manufactures, of shoes mode of palni^^or of papyrus 
leaves ati^ of ieaiher, of ropes and iskins, with the females em¬ 
ployed in distilling^ the essetices ef ilowers» tire perfumers to the 
4^ueeDS of the Pbajpaohs. ■ ” 

• We proceed itp the mansion of an Egy^an of rank, perhaps to 
the royal palace, where we aic admitted to the private chambers 
of the females, ornaipented in the most sumptuous manner, opening 
upon a garden, and supported by slender pillars with lotus capitals, 
which have a singular Indian appearance** In the garden which 
follows we"'should expect, of ^,^^rse, that Egyptian taste would 
partake of the formal regularity of artificial gardening, and so it is— 
‘ Cto-Vc rods at grove, each alley has its brother, 

Ard naif the.' platfoitn just reflects the other.’ 

Four squ-re fish ponds arc marked by roM's of aquatic birds of 
exact’y the same shape, and the avenues of trees are trimmed into a 
rounded form. The vineyard forms the centre, and appears 
trained in not ungraceful festoons. The late Mr. Hope, the re¬ 
former of English taste in furniture—a taste, M'c beg to observe, on 
which a great deal of trie elegance and comfort of private life de¬ 
pends*—would have bee's amused to find that some of his designs 
were rivalled in splendour and grace by the Giljows of Thebes 
anil Abydos. , Our carpet and floorcloth manufacturers might find 
it worth their while to study some of the Egyptiampalterns ; and 
Several of the chairs might furnish models for the most splendid 
palace in EurQpe. Their furniture, says Mr. Wilkinson, resembles 
that of an Eur(>peai\^drawing-roora ; and .stools, chairs, fautciiils, 
ottomans, and ijimpte couches (th» three last precisely similar to 
many that we now use), were the only seats met w'ith in the man¬ 
sions of the most opuleiy; of the ligyptians. But we do not remain 
in the saloont-r we ascend to the Ffoyal bld-chambcr, where the 
Pharaoh lepi^scd on a couch without curtains, but ornamented 
with what appear to be candelabra on each side; there is a w'ard- 
robe, as lik^ a modern one as can be, to receive the royal vestments ; 
a tiger’s skin is spread out ibr a carpet. His majesty is arisen, and 
the toilet begins, '^riiere stands tli^ barber, and a formidable 
weapon he wields, performing his office upon the royal head ; the 

* • These houses, whose mistructiort according to circumstances, consisted 

frequently of a grqynd-floor and an up])er story, with a torrac6, cooled by the air, 
winch a wooden luAlqiif conducted down its slope. The entrance, either at the corner 
or centre of the front, wius closed by a door of a single or double valve, and the windows 
had shutters of a siindat form. Soinotimes the, interior was laid out in a aeries of 
chamliers, encompassing a sqiiare court, in whose centre stood a tree or a font of 
water. Many were i^iirrouiided by an extensive garden, witlra large reservoir fur 
the purpose of irrigation; Sutus flowers floated on the surface, rows of trees shaded its 
banks, and the proprietor and his friends frequentlv amused themselves tliere by 
ang/ittg, or by an •exciasioa in a light boat towedPby bis servants.’—ifVih'/rsoM, 
pp. ia9,ii00. * , ^ 
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valets 8|)|>roadi with tlie rdbes, the collars, the* girdl^^ the bow. 
Her majesty’s ladies o£ the bedchamber ase^ likewise in vfaiting 
with the female paraphernalia. The*next print is a curious one, 
and deserves a close hivtstigation; it seems to represent c^’erings 
of food, and of ornaments, and other hoiiours to the d^d. !t is 
followed by*8 kitcben-scene, and then a banquet of the living. 
The former commences as usual, ab ooo, at least with the slnu^ter- 
house. The beasts are killed, flayed, cut up; the geese and other 
fowl flutter in the barbarous htmds of the poulterers f the Iambi 
are carried along in baskets, like our miik-pails ; the is bleeding 
his life away into a pitcher; the cooks and Jbakers are«s busy as 
if preparing for a city festival, their cauldrons and kettles boiling 
over the fire, tli^ir fiesh>hooks in active workf and one arhsfe 
peeling leeks for the sauce. *The guests at the dinner thus boun¬ 
tifully provided are«not arrayed along or round a tdbie, but in 
separate groups, containing from one to three;—one only is seated 
on a kind of chair, the rest sit with their legs straight under them, 
in what appears to us a more uncomfortaMe posture than that of 
the modern Orientals.* Tiie slaves ar^jii'aitmg asid bearin^^dif- 
ferent luxuries, w'hetlier of perfumes or food. Next come music 
and dancing—harps witli six, nine, ten, or twelv^ strings, \ftnd 
instruments of great diversity of form, ancient Alnies displaying 
tlieir shapes in llie dance, and among them appear four grotesque 
figures playing and dancing, as if in a kind of mi^que or fancy 
ball. Wrestlers are next seen in every possible distorvion of form, 
and female tumblers, not always iu the most, decent attitudes. 
Then some other games which we cannot make out, and chess, 
or a gqme like chess, with men aTl of the'^same shape. 

The forms of the boSts and«tbe w'ay of rowing, men standing 
in rows sometimes one above the other, are very cqrious, as well 
as tlie barks, in which, 

‘ With adventurous oar and ready sail. 

The dusky people drive befove the gale.’ 

In some of the sairmg>bo*ats, with their chequered sails, we 
catch a resemblance to the boats and mat-sails of the South Sea 
Islanders. One or two of ihe^ mpre splendid barks realize the 

description of Cleopatra’s^ 

. . ■ . . ^ .. . . 

* * Wine and other refreshments were then brought, and they indulged so fre^y in 
the former, that the ladies now and,|hen gave those ]iruofs of its potent etfucts which 
they could no longtf conceal. In the eiean time, di(^ner was prepared, an<l joints of 
beef, geese, fish, an*game, with a profusion of vegetables and fruit, were laid,"at 
mid-^y, upon several small tables; two or more of the Quests being seated at each. 
Knives and forks were of course unknown, and the mode of carving and eating with 
the fingers was similar to tifat adopted at present in Kgyptwnd throughout the 
Kaht ; water or wine being brought i^eartlien ba^daks, or m gold, silver, or porcelain 
ciips.’—Wf/A/nww. • 

' The 
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V 71^ bark she eet on, like a butnished ^rone, 

■ Burnt oi\ the waters.’ ** ♦ 

The last Number of the engravings doses Sfith the enrolment, 
the must#, ktt<t exerdse of the TM'scribe is writing 

down their hiimeS on the muster-roll, thit'recruiis are learning to 
march, ahd ^e haust say, thanks perhaps to the afttst, they move 
ill ekceHent step, and with the most Sprtnibetrical regularity. The 
t)f, the; jilates represent military gymnastics. The following 
N dtnbers will probably make lis H^etter acquainte^d with the armies 
of the Pharaohs : w'e shall await them with ^reat and ufldiminished 
ihterest. *' » 

rThe literary part of Signor Rosellini’s work is composed in the 
Sfdnt, with the a^miiremcnts, and with the diligence of an accom¬ 
plished scholar. Dn some historical points of considerable im¬ 
portance we entertain different views; but k is impossible not to 
feel the highest respect for one who unites so much candour with 
so much erudition—so much liberality, towards all his colleagues 
in his branch of inquiry, with such high qualifications for the 
ctdwwiion of that branek^of liM^ing to vi'hich he has devoted his 
Studies. Those, how^ever, whoyi^Bii lo obtain a more rapid and 
compendious tview of the progress made in Egyptian discovery 
will consult the volume of Mr. Wilkinson, His lohg residence in 
the country—his patient and repeated investigation of the different 
objects of interest—his intimate acquaintance with the v#nacular 
languages and modern customs, render him a high authority on 
all points which depend on actliaf^ observation: while, if the 
arrangement of his work migh^be improved, the matter is full of 
the most curious information; and the %^hole set forth, if in an 
unpolislied, yst in a plain, forc^bfe, and unaffected style. To 
future travellei's in the East this book wifi 1^ an indispensable 
manual. 


Art. VL —Emdence of llie Truth of the Christian Religion, 
derived from the literal fut^ilment of Prophecy—particularly as 
illustrated Jb-§ the History of the Jeivs, and by the Discoveries 
6f recent Travellers. By Alexander Keith, D.H. 12th edit, 
i^in. 1834. *• 

0 * «■ * , 

U R readers may be surprised at seeing, by the title of the 

work which is placed at the head of our Article, that w'e are 
about to review a })Ook which ha.s alread)^ passed through twelve 
tdilions. Such success and such a lapse of time since its original 
qpjhhltcation, as tho^e circumstr^nces imply, might seem to exempt 

I it 
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it from our ephemeral jurisdiction; but there are some particulars 
connected with the successive editions of this work which cdl for 
special notice^-flnd indeed the later dUitions contain some facts, 
which are, we b^ve,^s yet not extensively kn|iwn, but which 
we consider as of considerable importance—not merely to the 
elucidation oi^articular predictions, but to j^he corroboriitiou of 
the general scheme of Scriphire prophecy. 

I'here is, however, a preliminary topic suggested by Dr. Keith% 
work, w'hicli has hitherto befell, as far as we are aWiire, wholly^ 
unnoticed,but w^ich, gven as a literary question, requires expla* 
nation; for, as it at present stands, it seems to us to derogate very 
much from the personal character of Dr. Keith for candour and 
fair dealing; anej^of course the want of these qualities on the fJirt 
of the author would have a«tendency to diminish any favour and 
confidence to whicl^, his work miglit otherwise, and on its own 
intrinsic merit, be entitled. \Ve mean the extraordinary and to us 
incomprehensible manner in which Dr. Keith has dealt with 
Bishop Newton’s * DissertStions on the Prophecies—from which 
he appears to have borrowed—naL^iy^thopt a(dcno\vledgq3|^|it^ 
but wilii a studious attcmpt#(t dq^l^almeDt—the main design and 
plan of the work,.his most valtfSible facts and arguments, and 
most, if not aU, of the authorities and illustrations which appear in 
his earlier editions.* 

Dr. Keitb^tates the occasion and object of his jiublication in 
the following passage of the .preface to the first edition*:— 

‘ The idea of ihe propriety of such a publication wqs first suggested 
to the writer in consequence of a conversation with a j>erson who 
disbelieved tlie truth pf Christianity, hut whose mind seemed consi¬ 
derably affected by w slight allusion to the argument of prophecy. 
Having in vain endeavoured to obtain for his perusal ariy concise trea¬ 
tise on the prophecies considered exclusively as a matter of xvjdxncb 
[ sic], and having failed in soliciting others to undertake the work, who 
were far better qualified for the execution of it, the writer was induced 
to make the attempt.’— Prefaoe, p. v. * • 

We must, before vve go farther, observe, tliat we do not clearly 
understand what Dr. Keith means by saying so emphatically^ 
that he could find no concise tremti^ in which the * prophecies are 
considered exclusively as matter of evidknce,’ on the con¬ 

trary, know of no * treatise on the prophecies’—concise or vdlu.<» 
minoMS—which does not oonsidcr them as, in a double sense, 

* matter ofevidmee first, as \o be tried by tlw evidence of pos¬ 
terior facts and events; and secondly, when tSius substantiated^, to 


* Of the twelve editions wc liave been able to see bnt ftur, Rit we do not 
hend that those we have not seen can Hh diffeiont Xi any essential from those we have. 
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be adduced as evidences of divine inspiration,' and consequent^ of 
reveakd religion. ^ r , 

Passing over tllis preliminary ambiguity, we must confess 
that we canno^, comprehend how any man who had seen or 
even heard of Bishop Newton’s celebrated work—a'^work known 
not only to every scholar, but, we may say, to «yery studious 
Christian in the" empire—could have thus boldly denied the 
Very existence of such a treatise ; but when, in proceeding to 
examine Dr. Keith's own work,^»fe find that it is, in its form 
and substanccj its topics, its evidences, and its arguments, iden~ 
iicully similar to the Bishop’s, we indeed are exceedingly as¬ 
tonished, aiiu w'onder whether to attribute llie Doctor’s assertion 
to*1gnorance or r • • our readers may fill up the blank when they 
shall have finished our Article. As this is an age—still more than 
that in whieh the phrase was first used—in which books are made 
by pouring out of one vessel into another, we should not have 
comphiiiied of Dr. Keith’s use or even abuse of Bisluq) New ton’s 
valuable labours, if heihad not, iu so high a tone, disclaimed all 
kriowl/'dge of fuiy such work; and it is very remarkable that 
throughout the first hulj bf his volume there is no allusion which 
cotnUl lead anyone to believe that Newton had written on the same 
subject. Dr. Keith, perhaps, may not think Bishop ^ew'ton’s work 
entitled to the epithet ‘ concise.* But short and tong are relative 
terms. In some respects, and compared vvilh some other works, 
the Bishopis i.s, in our judgment, justly entitled to fie called cou- 
else —in some instahees, quite as .much so as Dr. Keith’s copy 
from it. It is’tiie common manual on the subject; and the dif¬ 
ference in length between it andi^Dr. Keith’s octavo edition is very 
inconsiderable, when w'fi recollect ,lhat Dis, Keith excludes a par¬ 
ticular class of prophecy which Newton included. But the * con- 
ciseness of the treatise ’ was not the main question; Dr. Keith, 
even by his mode of printing the passage, pointed our attention 
not to the length so much as to llie nature of the work—he pro¬ 
poses to give us a vrork of a kind of which he has not been able 
to find any specimen; and yet precisely of that kind is the work 
of Bishop Newton. Bui even if we were to admit that Bishop 
New'toii was not concise, and'ihat Dr. Keith is, (neither of which 
admi.ssions, IjoVvever, w^e could make without reserve,) we should 
stifi ask was. that any reason for putting altogether aside and out 
of sight die original work ? If Dr. Keith meant to abridge New¬ 
ton, why did he not afow it ? Why not so mu&i as mention the 
book? Why, in shbrt, has he made a use of him so large and 
so entirely unacknowledged as to amoun^to absolute plagiarism f 
The whole aliair is* so curious and important, both as a personal 
tindfa literary question, as to requirS full elucidation. 
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. Ttie first coincidence occui^ in th^ first pages of the prefatory 
matter of the two publications.' We have already quoted « passage 
from Dr. Keith’s first preface—we now* beg "our readers to*turn 
back and read thaf extract again—and having done so, we submit 
to their wopder a passage from the first page of 3$hop Newton’s 
work;— » 

‘ What first suggested the design were some convejfsations formerly, 
with a great general (Marshal Wade), who was a man of good underf 
standing and of some reading, In'ty unhappily, had no great regard for 
revealed religion,or the clergy. When the prophecies were urgedias 
a proof of revelation, he^constantly derided the notion, asserted that ' 
there was no such thing, and that the propheoies whicli Were pre^ 
tended were written after the events. It was immediately repliqjf, 
—that there wer<i several prophecies in Scripture u-hich were not 
fulfilled till those later ages, amd are fulfilling ereri now, and, conse*> 
quently, could not he framed after the events, btst undeniably were 
'Written and published inunyages^ before. He was startled at this, and 
said he must acknowledge That, if this point could be proved to satis¬ 
faction, there would be no ai<gument against s«ich plain matter of fact; 
it would Certainly convince him. It was this occ^sion^ my lord, that 
first gave rise to these dissertations.’— NeMffn's Dcdicaiion. 

Here is a curious coincidence to begin vrilli. Bishop Newteii 
writes his book to .satisfy a person with whom the Evidence front 
prophecy appeared to have extraordinary weight. Dr. Keith, 
seventy years after, happens to meet a person similarly disposed, 
and having sought in vain for any treatise that nfeels such an 
object, (though we shall .show, Jby and by, tliilt he all along had 
Bishop Newton at his fingers' endsf) concocts a book w'hicli, as 
the occasions were simikr, turns ^ut to be, by a double coinci¬ 
dence, exactly similar t» rts unjenown preetbeessor. 

VVe shall now proceed to shcrw that tliat predecessor w'as not 
unknown. In the first place, the two passages w'dhave quoted 
might excite a little suspicion that the later in point of date was 
borrowed from the earlier. Our first proof Is^ in lire preface to 
his fifth edition. In the nextj we find Dr. Ke*th sets out by quot¬ 
ing—as from an uncertain author—that concise, pregnant, and 
beautiful expression, * Prophecy is a growing evidence!' This 
remarkable phrase belongs to Btshdp Newton; at least he uses 
it— (Introd. p. 3, ed. 1831)—and we do not recolIec| to have seen 
it in any anterior writer. But w'e shall not rest on suspicions ilor 
even probabilities—wc mean to establish, by proq/i the fact of 
unacknowledged n’nd deliberate plagiarism* • 

Dr. Keith does not take quite so wide •a scope as Bish^^p 
Newton: * to bring the j^rgurnent within narrow limits, those pio- 
phecies are excluded which were fulfilled previou^y to the era of 
the last of the prophets, or of tvhich tli^ meaning is obscure oi| the 

VOL. Liii. NO. cv. • application 
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Application doubtful/— Prefaoe^ p. vi., Nor is iLe order of the 
topics the same'. Bishop Newtop follows, for the most part, the 
chronology of the •^prophecy; Dr. Keith seems to us to liave no 
order at all. But, referenda singula singpliSf the following com¬ 
parative schenvl of the capitular titles of both works will show the 
similarity of the general design. 

WBWT<fN. 
Introduction. 

^sus is the Messiah—Biss, iv., 
§ ii. Moses’s Prophecy of a 
Prophet like himself—Biss. vi. 
The Bestruction of Jerusalem— 
Biss. vii. and xviii. 

The Jews—Bi^s. viii. 

Other Prophecies concerning the 
Jews ; Besolation of Judea— 
Biss. viii. 

Nineveh—Biss. ix. 

Bab}rfon—Biss. x. 

Tyre—Biss. xi. 

Egypt—Biss. xii. 

Prophecies concerning Ishmael— 
Biss, ii. 


XJItTU. 

Ch. 1. Introduction. 

0b. ii. Prophecifs concerning 
Christ and the Christian reli¬ 
gion. 

iBh: iii. The Bestruot-’on of Jeru. 

. Salem. 

Cn. iv. The Jewf. 

Ch. V. The xjarid of Judea and the 
circumjacent Countries. 

Ch. vi, Nineveh. 

Babylon. 

Tvre. 

'* ' Egypt. * "A 

Ch. vii. The Arabs — Slavery of 
the Atricaiif;—Kuropeau Colo¬ 
nies in Asia. 


Ch. viii. Seven Churches of Asia. 

Ch. ix. Badiel’s Prophecy of tlie 
Things noted in the Scripture 
of Truth. ' 

Conclusion. ' 


Not in Newton — nor in Keith’s 
fiyur first editions. 

Daniel’s Prophecy of the Things 
« noted in the Scripture of Truth 
—Biss. xvi. 

Conclusion. 


This table 'Sjvill sufficiently show *hat thd* general scheme of Uie 
works and the (li.stnbulion of the subjects are .so much the same 
that it is impossible to believe that the second has not been bor¬ 
rowed from the tirst. No doubt, if ten different authors had 
undertaken to write on the .prophecies, several might be expected 
to produce the samC; topics; but it i^ next to impossible that any 
two could, w'ithoiit previous concert, have coincided, in so many 
instances, in the distribution of, and mode of handling, those topics. 
Ihe majority of the titles of fiie Vespective chapters are the same ; 

^ prophecy of the things noted in the Scripture 
of^ruth* is so peculiar, that we think we may say that it is ten 
to one against .Dr. Keith’s having Sdupted tlij^ precise title, if 
he had not had *lJishop Newton’s before his eyW ; and, indeed, 
in another place he ^oes vaiy it into the ‘ prophecy of the scrip¬ 
ture of truth.’ ^ ‘ \ ^ 

I yVe shall now descend to the details, and shall show that there 
n^ them also a similarity, whic^ could not be the effect of 

chaure. 
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chance. ILet us begin with the earliest, in point of date, of the 
prophecies—the denunciation qf the destruction’of Jehisalpm-— 
treated in >iewton*s seventh dissertation and in Keith’s third 
chapter:-— e 

NEWTON. KvfTH. 

Diss. vii., p. 91, &c. Ghap. Hi. pp. 

The ^rat ttxt quoted is from The ^rat 'text quoted is from 

Deut. xxviii.; and the second Deut. xxviii.; and the second 

text quoted is 2 Kings vi. ; apd text quoted is from 2 Kings 

the third texjj quoted, LeV^ ’ and the third text quoted is^ 

xxvi., and so on. • Lev. xxvi., and so on. 

And Newton states, that in beginning w'ith these texts Ife depart 
from the order iii which the prophecies lie: so that, if Keith did 
not copy Newtow, he must have hit upon the bishop’s motive for 
inverting the usual order. Tlicy tlieu proceed to observe upon 
the text of Deuteroifbmy xxviii. 49:— 

NEWTON. KEITH. 

‘This descliption cannqt be ‘ Everj^ particular of this pro- 

applied to any nation with such phecy has met its full completion, 
propriety as to the Romans ; they The ipnote* situation of 
were truly brought from far— mans — the rapidity of their tnarck 
from the ends of the. earth. Ves- —the very erai)leqi of their aflhs 
pasian and Adrian, the two great- — their inikiiown language and 
est ronqwroi's and destroyers of warlike appearance—their indis- 
the Jews^* both came from com- criininute cruelty and unsparing 
manding here in Britain. The pillage^ which they exercised to- 
Romans, too, from the rapidity of wards the persons and properties 
their conquests, might very well of the Jews, coflld hardly have 
be compared to eagles, and per- • been represented in more descrip- 
haps not without allusiqfa to the tive teams. Vespasian, Adrian, 
standard of their armies-; and. and Julius Severts removed with 
their language was more imknou'n (heir armies from Hr Uni u to Pa- 
to the Jews than the Chaldee.* lestine—the extreme points of the 

Roman world. I’he eagle was 
the standard of their armies.' 

Newton proceeds to notice the Keith proceeds to notice the 
slaughter at Gadara and Gamala slaughter at Gadara and Ganrnla 
(p. 91 ), and several other fortified other repeated instances 

places (p. 92). * (p. 52). ^ 

Immediately after this, both authors proceed tft mention .the 
capture of Samaria by the l^iug of the Assyrian-s. 

NEWTON— |)p. 93, 92. • • KElTq —p. 53. 

‘ Six hundred years after the ‘ Six hundred years posterior to 
time of Moses, when Samaria this prediction, Samaria wa» be- 

was besieged by the king fif Syria, sieged by the king of Syria^ 

_« there was a great famine^in the^most loathsome food was of 

Samaria; and behold, they be- great price, and an as£$%kead 

sieged |L 2 was 
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sj/eged UU an ass's head was sold was soji^for eighty jdeces qf sil* 
forjhurscwe pUcks of silver,*' ’ verj 

To* which Newton' subjoins a To \fhich Keith, subjoins a re¬ 
reference to 2 Kings vi. 26, where ference^to 2 Kings ri. 4; where 
the passage u.*'< there is nothing about it. 

^th li^jnnediately proceed— 

I'^KWrON—pt !)3. Keith— SS. 

** And when Nebuchadnezzar be- ' When Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
ijieged Jerti'^aifiia^ the famine pre- Jerusalem, the famine prevailed 
"i^iled’in the city, and there was 'm the city, and there was no 
no bread for the people of the bread fop the people faf the land, 
land-.*' —^ Kings xxv„ 8. And And Josephus relates the direful 
3 H the last siege of Jerusalem by calamities of the Jews in their 
thh’ Homans, the^e was a most last siege, bef^e they ceased to 
terrible famine in the city; and hare a city. The famine was too 
Josephus hath given so melan- )jowerful for all other passions, 
choly an account of it, that we for what was otherwise reve- 
cannot read it without slmdder- renced was in this case despised, 
ing. He saith, partienlprly, that Clialdren svalchrd the. food out 
“ women snatched the food out of of the very mouths of their fathers 
mouths of their htt^jands, and even mothers, overcoming the 
ajjH sons of their fathers^ and kindred feelings of nature, &c.— 
(what’is most miserable) mo- (Keith here ma%s no marks 
thers of their infants.’’- ./os. 1. 5, of quotation, but'goes on witli- 
c. 10,1 3. out break.) 

* In every house, if thef-e ap- —In every house, where there 
peared any Semblance of food, a was the least shadow of food, a 
battle ensued, and the dearest combat arose, and the nearest 
friends and relatives fought with relatives struggled with one an- 
one another, and snatching away other for the miserable means of 
the mi.serable provisions bf life.’ svibsisteifce.’— Jos.l. vi. c, B, § 4. 
•—Jos. 1. vi. c. 3, § 3. 

The words'of the texts of Scripture cited on both sides are of 
course the same, but the exact iiuuiber and order of the texts— 
the nature and order of tb^^topics—the introduction of the siege 
of Samaria—which was necessary to "the subsequent argument of 
Newton, but i}ot to that of Keith—could all these coincidences 


have been fortuitous? But there is an additional though trivial 
circumstance which puts the matter beyond all doubt. Dr. Keith 
mighty no doujifj have consulted Josephus, and translated Uie pas¬ 
sage for his own use, but could he have chanced upon the par¬ 
ticular words —* snatched the food out-of the veriLmouths,' which 
is New'tou’s ot&nMraiislatioii of Josephus’s account —ywotikss yav 
dv^pwvj x«t waiJer wari^uv, xocs, to oIxrgoTaTOv, fxnrlqts vnirluv 
avTcov r^v arotxxruv rdr —lib. v. c. X. § 3. 

No two translators tould have hit upon the exact same form of 
ej||r^8ion ; and to wind up the whole of this curious affair, it 


seems 
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seems c1ei|r th^ Dr. Keith either did not consult Josephus,^ or 
made his notes very carelessJy, for he refers for a/^^this tp the sixth 
book, third chapter, fourth section, whereas jthk last passage is in 
fact in the fifth book, chapter, an<f third section ; and he has 
fallen into the error because Bishop Newton hatU collected from 
diiferent parts of Josephus all that belonged to the sam^ subject, 
and Keith tpok the bishop's last reference, ^ not knowing, as it 
seems, how much belonged to one hook and 1 k>w much to another. 

We hereabouts find an additional instance of Dr. Keith's use pf 
the bishop's version of Josephi^Ts accompanied by ir^Utde artificial 
attempt atd^rigulhlity 

‘ The conslltulion of nature, says the Jewish jiistoriat;., {Jkts, iv. 4.,) 
ims confounded for ihe destruction of «ien, and one might easily con^ 
jeclure that no co/nnion caiamitics wereportcnded*-^i^e0i.^ p. 60i * 

Bishop Newton quotes the sume author to the mine point, and in 
the same part of the jirgument:— 

‘ It was manifest (as he [/os. iv, 4] saith) that the constitution of 
the universe loas confounded for the destruction of mcn^ and any one 
might easily conjecture that these things portended no common calamity.* 
— Newton, p. 379. ^ i • • . i. , 

Here the words employed arc all identically the some, except that 
Dr. Keith siibslitules nature for Newton’s universe —Newtftii 
being nearesfiHie original— toJv oXa/v. 

We think \vc may now venture to assert that we have proved 
that Dr. Keith made very ample u.se oP Bishop N^JWtoii’s book, 
though his preface seems to negative even th^ possible existence 
of such a work. Hut, to mirite assurance doubjy sure, let us 
compare a whole chapter of Keith M'ith a whole dissertation of 
tlie bi.shop’s—vve select that of J^ineveli^.s the shortest .md most 
sirilable to our limits, i he identity of the texts amd topics, and 
consequently of the substance of tlie-essa}s on both^ide.s, will be 
best shown by exhibiting on the one hand nil the quotations, 
whether from .scripture or profane w riters, made by Doctor Keith, 
and on the other the similar quotattoi^ which arc to be found in 
Newton’s chapter of Ninevefi:— * 

Kkitu, c, vi. § 1. • Nbwton'b DUst>itation, ik* 


Drononus Siculus. 


1 

Lib.ii. 

p. 229 ' 

• • rp.l34 

Ihid. 

229 

^ The same quotations in Newton I 134 

Ibid. 

229 

respectively. • j 13-1 

Ibid. 

210 . 

1 1.12 


* A small circun^tance leads us tu .doubt Dr. Kiyth’s haTin^r himsulf consulted 
Josephus in ihr original. In those parts of his work whitrh are more directly 
borrowed from Bishop Newton, the references to Josephus%rc raade,<i« in the Bithop^s 
work, ill iMtin —‘ De Beilo Judcuco* (see pp. 5.1, 59j, When Dr. Keith, in a part 
of the work which is kit ow>i~beiug that which mentions rggent travetlers-—has 
occasion to mention Josephus, the rrference is in Engluh^—^ Joaiphut, »/ the H'ar’ 
(see pp. 118, 119). 
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Mamhav, Can. Chron. 
Sec. xnk ‘ 


Nahvm. 
iL 6 
i.‘ 8 
L 10 
•iii. a 


i. 8 • 

' 4 im 9 

ii. 10 
ii; 13 

* iii. 17 ^ 

iii. 18 } 
iii. 19 .* 

Zsi’UANIAR. 

ii. 13 1 
ii. 14 y 
ii. 15 J 


Kefth, c. vL f 1 
p.231 


NsvTcM’i DiMOrtatum, ix. 


229 

229 

230 
2S0 


230 

2.30 

230 

230 


230 


Same quotation in Newton p. 137 
biit^ith a reference to the proper sec. rviii. 
which it is; and not the xvd. as nais-quoted 
by Keith. * 

1 ’ r 134 

> Same quotations in Newton i 134 
) ^ I 133 

No such reference in Newton~and for a good 
reasi>n»-viz. that neither in his text, nor in 
Keith'*, is there any allusion to Nahum liL 2. 

j Sams^uotations | 

Newton quotes ei. 9 and 11, *^but does not 
specify 10, 

Same quotation in Newton 135 

These three quotations are to he found in 
Newton, p. 135, where the passage is quoted 
in his f 3xt, but it is not qxiotud nt all in the 
text of Keith, who has copied the referente 
without quoting tae pasmye. 

f 136 

Same quotations in Newton < 135 

. I 135 


These are the whole of the quotatioii.s and references made by 
j!)T?*I^Bith from the Schptures or the classics, and we see that 
emry one of tliem, except two, is to be found in Newton. Of these 
two, one is thd tenth verse of Nahum ii., which the bishop does 
not specifically quote, though he docs verses 9 and 11 at each side 
of it; the other is not to jbe found in Newton, because it is clearly 
a mistake o.f Keith's, who makes the reference but gives no corre¬ 
sponding text. * 

Tiii.s would,*wc ajiprehend, bc^ sufHcieut evidence that Keith 


borrowed the materials of his clnipter from New'toii; but we can 
here again carry the pra©f a little higher by exhibiting some verbal 
coincidences 


NkWTON. 

* Nineveh was the capital of the 
Assyrian empire—as it was an 
ancient, so it was likewise awery 
great city' (p, 126), ^60 miles in 
compass’ (p. 128), * and whi<ivli, 
according to Diodorus Siculu;^,^fc 
had tca/is 100 feet high, and 1500 ' 
towers, of 200high’ —p. 130. 

^Lucian, who flourished in the 
second century after (’hrist, and 
was a native of Samosatft, a city 
upon the river * Euphrates, affirms 
that Nineveh was utterly perished, 
that there v>as^o footstep of it 
remginhig, nor could you tell where 
oht4’it hod been'~Y‘ 137'- 


Keith. 

* Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, 
was for a long time an extensive 
and populous city. Its walls are 
said, hy heathen historians, to 
have been 100 feet in height, OO 
miles in compass, and to have been 
defended by 1500 towers, each 200 
feet high.’ 

‘ In the second century, Lucian, 
a native of a cpy on the banks of 
*the 2?«p/trotejy, Testified that Ni¬ 
neveh was utterly perished; that 
there was no vestige of it remain¬ 
ing ; and lluxt none could tell where 
O'was once situated* 


Here 



Keitib <?tt Ihe Prophecies. Id I 

Here we seelthat Dr. Keith employs, io bis text and without 
any reference or marks of quotation, the very words of Bishop 
Mewton's own translations of Diodorus and Lucian. •Ha<| Dr, 
Keith been writing from his" own stores, he *niight have quoted 
Diodorus and Lucian, ibut it is impossible thal^Jhe could have 
quoted them in the identical words of Bishop IS<.vvton’s version. 
Two words, indeed, in the last extract, {(re changed. Dr. Keith 
has substituted * testified ’ for ‘ affirms^ and ’• vestige ’ for * foot¬ 
step,’ —but even for these variations he may be indebted to the 
bishop, who talks in the next H^e of Lucian’s testimony f and in 
the latter passage, after giving ^footstep ’ in the text, he adds in a 
foot note, out of his superabundant accuracy, the Greek word 
Jx,vor, and the Latin vestigium —by which Dr. Keith was proba¬ 
bly enabled to make these important alterations. VVe shall add 
another instance 6f Dr. Keil|i’s «lesiie to make —when it does not 
cost any great expense of learning or study—variatiovs from his 
model. 'Towards tlie conclusion of the Dissertation on Nineveh, 
the bishop quotes the old travellers Thevenot and Tavernier and 
the geographer Salmon, as to the ruins ^till existing along the 
banks of the Tigris, 'ruins of great extent,’ * heaps of rubbish fdt, 
a league along the river, full of vaults aiKf cav^rns,^ ‘ heaps of rifflP* 
bish almost a league along ll»e 'J’igris over against Mosul, whj^h 
people imagine to be tlic remains of this great city.’ Instead of 
these Dr. Keith substitutes (what it wouhl be bc.tter if h«; iiad 
added) tire account of the recent travijllcr Buckingham, of * the 
appearances of mounds and ruins extending for !!fen^ miles, and 
widely spread, and seeming to be the wreck wf former buildings.’ 
The meaning is obviously the same, but the introduction of Mr. 
Buckiugham’s name and the sup^tression of the others gave a 
little air of novelty ai|d originality to Dr. Keith's compilation, 
'l^ere are a variety of other*points in this reinafkable chapter, 
which might be quoted to the same conclusion, Were it not a 
waste of time and space to add to the proofs already accumulated; 
but there is one liital circumstance which proves so clearly the un- 
candid and deceptive spirit jn which Hhe whple matter has been 
dealt with, that w'e cannot omit it. Dr. Keith thinks proper to 
conclude this chapter with an acfcnotvledged quotation (the first 
that occurs * in the work) from wton— 

* Such an utter end has been made of it...... .and «uch is the truth 

of the divine prediction ’ (p. 232) - * • 

to which he appimds this nq|e,— 

‘ See Bishop Ne* ton’s Dissertations.’ • • 

* There are, as we have before stated, in the gubseipient half of Dr. Keith's worlc 
five or six other reterences h^Bishop Newton, but they are in tlie same style of 
ackiiowletlging a tritiiiig obligation to conceal or ne^^ativt^a fj'rteter one. {$ome of 
these instances are very gross, Imt wejhave not renm to expose them, 

•Why 
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Why should Dr. Kekh, who had not hitherto acknowledged any 
of his innumerable and substantial obligations to Newton^ have 
thought if necessary |o dislinguisll this general observation, which ^ 
would apply to any I'^irt oj^both the books as well as io.Nin&seh? 
Was it with tl^ntention that—if it shoulff be thereafter discovered 
by some over^curious critic that he had borrpvl'ed every fact, every 
argument, every quotation, and every reference, /ram Bishop 
Newton—^he might be able to say in his defence that, * forsooth, 
he had so little intention of concealing it, that he actually referred 
his readers to Bishop Newton’s DisSeitations ? ’ If he should now 
attempt such an excuse, we reply, first, jhat Ir'e only refers to 
Newton /or the half dozen words vve have quoted, and that, al¬ 
though his usual references are made with great display of minute 
accuracy, as cap, 2, § S, p. 4, (New ton always furnishing 

him iherew'ith,) he gives no referencetXo any of his six quotations 
from Newton, A reference might have led tq examination—com¬ 
parison—detection ! But, again ; if be meant by this note to avow • 
any obligation to Newton beyond the mere passage quoted, why 
did he not say so? and wiiy did he not do the same justice on 
the t housand oyber occasions in which he has borrowed from the 
bishop ? and why, above^ll, did he, in his jncface, affect to be 
igauraut that such a work as Newton’s ‘ Disseitations’ ever ex¬ 
isted? and wiiy does he add in his Appendix, ‘The preceding 
pages occupy for the greater part a space which writers on pro¬ 
phecy have very sparinybj touched/ (p. 373,) when, in point of 
fact, they for flie greater part occupy a space w'hich Bishop Nevv- 
ton had so unspurhujly jfoMrAec?—ythat, except geographical facts 
extracted from‘very recent travellers. Dr. Keith may be said to 
have scarcely produced a new' tOxt, a new quotation, a new illus¬ 
tration, and hardly eveiifi novel exp/ession^ 

We sincerely iegret that our -sense of truth and Justice has 
forced us to ffiake this exposure. We lament it for Dr. Keith’s 
own sake, for that of literature, and, above all, for the sake of 
the cause of which he is, in other respects, a useful auxiliary. 
Why, we ask in equal" wonder and sowow, did not Dr. Keith can¬ 
didly confess his general obligations to Bishop New'ton’s work ? 
W’hy did he not say, as we sKo^ have been ready to admit, that, 
admirable as in all its leading foIRkres it is, its general utility w'^ouid 
be much increasfcd by revision and curtailment—that some of its 
subjects have Tor common use become obsolete—that others are 
drawn out to a tedious length, and oacasionaily wicumbered by a 
superabundance «f prodf—tliat sotnc of his interpretations were 
rather strained, and dthers, those paiticularly relating to Christian 
sects, loo dogmatical-—and, ab<We all,*«ihat the discoveries of 
modern travelled afford so many and such important illustrations 
aii4 confirmations of the bishop’s Argument, that such a work as 
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Dr. Keith had undertaken waa highly desirable ? Even theii we 
should have said tliat his work bad still retaiin^ much of what 
might be considered most objettioqable in J^ewton, but w^ could 
have raised no charge of uniair dealiAg towards his predecessor; 
afld we should have beA able with unmixed plea^re to slate, that 
in the only part of D^'. Iveith’s w'ork which can be fairly considered 
as his own, the selection of modern testimonies has been performed 
with considerable diligence and success; and we cannot but de¬ 
plore the weakness by which he appears to have been led to tar¬ 
nish his real merit by endeavouring to appropriate to himself whit 
not only does iiftt bel^jng to him, but is the undoubted property of 
another. Detection was so probable, nay, so certain, j[dioitgh it 
seems to have been more tardy than might bave been expected^) 
that we do not understand how a man of common prudence 
throwing out ol* consideration all higher motives) could have vcii- 
tured on mcli an atj^empt; and we cannot help stilLindulging a 
hope that there may be—though we have failed to discover it-— 
some less disagreeable explanation of the matter. Nothing could 
give us more pleasure thafi to find oiirsekes mistaken; we have, 
as we went along, stated (to use a colloquial but yery appipp riate 
phrase) chapter and oerse for our assertions. We hope and believe 
that we have not overlooked any evidence which could lead t» a 
different conclusion—if we unfortunately have, arfd if Dr, Keith 
can show that we have done him injustice, we shall be most anxious 
and most' active to take every possible means of repairing it. 

Erom this very unpleasant preliminary discussion v'6 turn with 
pleasure to the main question,,and rejoice to^ee added to Bishop 
Newton’s already convincing evidences of the truth of Christianity 
through the means of prophecy, ifce very curious and surprising tes¬ 
timony of modern tra^llers, syid the cor/bboratioii of the Bishop’s 
beautiful expression, ’(the origin of which' Dr. l{eith attempts to 
smother in * it has been said,') that prophecy is ‘ ct growing evi¬ 
dence.' Assuredly it is extraordinary and most satisfactory that in 
these days, when it seems from mundane circumstances particu¬ 
larly needed, we should fiiidtan accunuilaliott of nem proofs of the 
truth of prophecy—and therefore of miracles—and therefore of the 
Christian religion, which seveiit^years ago Bishop Newton could 
not have imagined; but w'hici* afe nevertheless as true and as 
certain as any common geographical fact, and«which seem cal¬ 
culated to enlist alike the adventurous amusement of traveHers, 
and the sedents^y curiosity «of the literary w'orld, in the great cause 
of Revealed Religion. We kfiow not IkAv it may be with others, 
but Me confess that we have felt more surprise, delight, and con¬ 
viction, in examining ylte accounts which the travels of Burck<« 
hardt, Mangles, Irby, Legh, and Laborde, have %o recently given 

• • of 
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of the state of the Jtidsean fegion, and particularly of Edotn^ or 
Iduuiea, than had ever derived from any similar inquiry. It 
seems oto us like a mii|;acle perfornted in our time, and of which 
we are w'itnesses. Twenty years ago W'e read certain portions of 
the prophetic Scriptures with a vague belief that they were true^ 
because other similar passages had, in the course of ages, been 
proved to be so, and we h^d an indistinct notion that aiUhese (to us) 
obscure and indefinite denunciations had been—we knew not very 
well when or how—accomplished : but to be made, as it were, par¬ 
ties to the snpernatiiral transaction ; to have the miracles repeated 
as it were before our eyes; to have graphic descfriptions, ground 
plans, aiK^elevations showing the actual existence of all the hereto¬ 
fore vague and shadowy denunciations of God’s vengeance against 
BdOim, does, we confess, excite our feelings and exalt our coiiiidciicc 
in prophecy to a height that no external evidence had hitherto 
done. This is not unnatural, because —segnius irritanff &c.—the 
other completions of prophecy have reached us by tradition, and have 
been the subject of contradiction, discussion, adverse iiiterpreta- 
tions, and eventually theiefore of a less perfect degree of conviction; 
but heje we havp—bursting upon our age of incredulity, by the la- 
bours of accidental, iniparUlat, and sometimes incredulous witnesses 
—4he certainty of existing facts, which fulfil wliut w'ere hitherto con¬ 
sidered the most vague and the least intelligible of the prophe¬ 
cies. ’J'he value of one such contemporaneous proof is—if we may 
judge from our own feelings—immense. Whatever is subjected 

to the mere .operations of human reasoning must be alwa 3^8 mat¬ 
ter of some degree “bt least of uncertainty. The fate of Nineveh 
affects us but little, for none of us have any distinct idea of 
what it was, and we know not nheie to look for the traces of 
when and how it vanished^ nor even fm* the etact site of its remains. 
By many recent*travels, we find, in JPalehtine, and, above all, in 
£dum, evidences existing alike of what they were and what tirey 
are, and in both the accomplishment, in a miraculous degree, of the 
miraculous predictions. One such proof, too, corroborates all 
otheis. The niiracl* of one accomplished prophecy—made as 
clear and certain as the existence of the statue at Charing Cross— 
throws a reflected light on otlter miracles which were, from Uieir 
nature, incapable of permanent pimof; and the very ruins of Petra 
—like the fabubus stones cast by Deucalion—are instinct W'ith ' 
bein^, and may contribute to generate new life and more extended 
prospects of iinnioi taiity. In order see the efipet which these 
discoveiics may produce^ it is necessary to take a slight view of 
the question of mirudes, and the sophisms by which il has been 
attempted to depreciate their validity. 

With a somewhat* unphilosophical pomp and confidence, Mr. 

• • Hume 
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Hume announced, inr bis * Essaj on Miracles/ that he had disco¬ 
vered a decisive and infallible test for trying— is, as he meant, 
for destroying —the miracles. , * , 

*■ I flatter myself/ he says, *• that 1 haVb discovered an argument of 
a lijre [decisive] nature, lrbich,if just, will, with the )yise and learned, 
he an everlasting check to all Unds of superstitious credulity, and 
consequently be useful as long as the world endures.’ 

And the argument thus ostentatiously produc*ed is,— 

’ That no testimony k sufficient to establish a miracle^ uiiless tho testi¬ 
mony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more ndfaculous than 
the. fact toh^ch it^deonmurs to establish* — Essays, vol. ii. p. 123. 

In reply—we mustlbegin by observing Mr. Hume's t^tal omis* 
sion of the distinguishing feature of the Christian argument— 
namely, that the abstract credibility of a miracle must depend^ in 
a great degree, on the allege occasion. A miracle perfornied for 
no object, or for a ybolly inadequate one, even the evidence of 
our own senses would hardly induce us to believe: but such and 
so great objects as w'ere to be cifected by the Christian revelation 
—reason, human reason, %oaust admit to Isave been worthy of the 
Divine interposition. But, not to pursue this lygher au^ m ore 
spiritual view of the case, wc will coHseiit to argue it on Mr^ 
liuine’s own narrow grounds and by his own cold rules of logic; 
and we ask wdicther this vaunted axiom of his be* anyihiug %lse 
than the old question of the balance of evidence? All questions 
of testimfbny (whether concerning miracles or not^ must be de¬ 
cided by preponderance. A miracle is, from its \^ry essence, 
contrary to our experience qf the laws of* nature; and to be 
believed, must be supported by evidence (not,* as Mr. Hume 
loosely and insidiously says, nWre miraculous, but) more con¬ 
vincing to the mind tbtn general experieftce. 

It may be wondered how a man of Mr. Hume’s sagacity 
should have mistaken the disHguring an old argument fuj- the 
discovery of a new one ; for, except tlie improper use of the words 
^ more miraculous* (or ^ of greater weight,* i\ie\e is nothing novel 
even in the form of the pr<i|iositioii.^ Butjtlie truth, we fear, is, 
that Mr. Hurne, blinded or seduced by bis anti-Christian bigotry, 
endeavoured, by the use of a vague*and improper term, to convert 
an indisputable truth into an iiwd^l sophism. In the first place, 
the term * more miraculous* is a strange solecism»in the mouth of 
a dialectitiau. Can there be, stnctly speaking—and in such a 
discussion a re^ouer cannot be too strict in his expicssions—can 
there be degrees in the miratulous f A miracle may be justly 
called greater or less in reference to its circiftnstances or its conse¬ 
quences—as the liesurjfcction of our Saviour may be said to be a 

* And even that is not new; fM P. A. (P^rre Anet] had said, in his * Super- 
naturah examined^ that nothing couta jprooe a miracle, but a miracle. 

greater 
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greater miracle—greater in its circamstances and consequences— 
than his walking pn the waters; but no oneisupernaturat interposi¬ 
tion of Go'd can 1^ in its essence mSre mirc^ions than another. A 
miracle is a miracle,"and caif be neithertnoreiior less. Mr. Huine 
must have been st ell aware of this, but he #sed this form of expres¬ 
sion with the same malu fides which runs through the whole essay : 
for when he requires, in proof of a miracle, something / moremira- 
mlouSf he requires what cannot be; and therefore unfairly jumps 
to a conclusion that there never was, nor ever can be, any siich 
thing as a "miracle: whereas if hd had said that the evidence 
to establish a miracle must be more convincing than the evidence 
against it—which is^ the real meaning oF the proposition-—he 
would have left the question just where he found it, and on the 
grdUnd where mjery Christian is ready to discuss it. But this 
verbal sophism was not Mr. Hume’srsole object in thus framing 
bis propobitdun : he had another, and (as he tjiought) a deeper— 
but which we think almost as shallow, and certainly equally incon¬ 
clusive. When he requires, for the truth of a miracle, evidence 
whose falsehood shoul<f be more, or cVeu equally miraculous, he 
rmifnipids two Fery difrerent meanings, and again requires what, 
strictly speaking, never can be. The evidence ag(0nst any miracle 
is material— physical —arising out of the fixed and (except in the 
sup()Osed case; immutable laws of nature. But the evidence for a 
miracle must be altogether of a different kind : it can only be an 
accutnulutioii of human testimony, which, however high we may 
suppose it to he carried, even if it should rise to, a moral cer¬ 
tainty, can never attain to what—rin strictness-—can be termed 
miraculous. 

Mr. Hume, therefore, requires nphysical certainty in a case, 
which, at the ve^y highcsl, can, fromtlhe nature of things, admit oi 
no more than a moral certainty ; and where, let os add, the moral 
certainty is not only all that is necessary, but. all that would be 
useful or available for its purpose : because religion—for the ori¬ 
ginal propagation of which ipiracles were wrought—is an influence 
on the human mind^ Mnd to the capa'i.ities of the human mind its 

r roofs are measured and adjusted—the means are equal to the end. 

f, as Mr. Hume’s argument requires, the evidences of religion were 
to be tangible, substantial, and'anrounting, in all minds and in all 
ages, to physiepi certaintyy man, as to all those snlqects which are 
now’ the province of reason and of faith, would become a mere mo- 
chincy having neither room for the exercise of bis i^ental faculties, 
nor choice, nor mferit, nor demerit, ih all those parts of his conduct 
which are under any Spiritual influence. It might have pleased 
the Almighty to have so constituted liis dvratures that they should 
have had certain' unvarying and irresistible rules of thought and 
action—he might have made us autohato^ —and the moral might 

have 
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have been;i like tho-vhuskai worlds one complete and unerring me- 
chaniain ;—'but as he has been pleased to coijistitiite us--Avitl> free¬ 
dom of action—wilhjreason- to guide 'and conscience to cont» fd 
us—and-bnally.^ with aifrinnate expectation (approaching to, }et 
short of absolute certaint};) of a future and immortal state of 
retributiOD'^it is clear that it would’ be ^ totally inconsisfent 
and irreconcilable witli our present natures^ that we should have 
znyphysical certainty in moratot spiriiuai matters,—^which would' 
indeed cease to be moral or spiritual, if they could be reduced 
to that kind of standard which Mr. Uume^s doctrine would esta> 
blisli. ^ . ■* 

We have felt it to be our duty to make these few general obser¬ 
vations on Mr. Hume’s theory, (argument we ca^i no longer dill" 
it,) before we coilld, sutisfuc^orily to our own feelings^ enter on 
the particular views of the subject suggested by the new matter in 
. JDr. Keith’s book, vvfncli will, we think, be found to overturn in a 
very special aud reniaikable way botli Mr. Hume's original pro¬ 
position, and an equally Miijjorlant corollary which, towards the 
end of his Essay, he ilerives from it, and to which we must advert, 
x\fter having applied liis alleged infallible rule to disprove various 
prodigies mentioned in profane history, and by iinpiiication tfite 
miracles recorjled in the Old and ISew’I'estaments, Mr. Hume'' 
proceeds :— 

‘ What \Ve hate said of miraclct may be*aj)pHed \vitli«ut any varia¬ 
tion to prophedes; and, indeed, all prophecies are real mO'aclcs, and 
as such only can be admitted as proofs of any revelation. If it did not 
exceed the capacity of human nature to forestall future events, it 
would be absurd to apply any propfiecy as an argument for a divine 
mission or authority froih heavgn—so thatf upon tht^whole, we may 
corwtude^ that th^ 0irj,stian religion was not only at first attended by 
miracles, but even at this day cannot be believed by any reasonable 
person without one* reason is insulHcieiit to convince us of its 

veracity, and whoever is moved by Faith to assent to it is conscious of 
a continual miracle in his own^person^ w^ich si4)vert8 all the priiicU 
pies of his understanding, and gives him a determination to believe 
what is most contrary to custom acid practice.’— Essays^ vol. i, 
p. 139. ^ •* 

On the latter part of this e.xtract we must observo^ that to con¬ 
clude an essay pretending to be argumentative, and on the most 
solemn subject, ^ a sneer, is neither good logic, good taste, nor 
fair dealing. As\o the assertion that* niefe reason is irisufllicieiit 
to convince us. of the veracity of the Christiaft religion,’ it is not 
, merely a peiitio principii^utf as we have already hinted—for we 
do not pretend to have developed the subject— Rais'S in fact ,* for it 
is to suit our mental capacities that th? evidences of Christiiyiily 
are so clear, and no clearer—clear efiough to engage, occupy, and 

convince 
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convince the in|nd, but not so absolutely and indubitably esta* 
blished as* to leave t);ie greatest ihculty (^d has given us—our 
nothing to*do. Fixed and irresistible certainty on the 

subject of religi^a would involve fixed ancHirresistible certainty on 
all moral and intellectual subjects, and, by inevitable conclusion, 
on alt thoughts and all abtions whatsoever ; and so—^s we have 
already said^would be wholly inconsistent with the reasoning 
power to which Mr. Hume so confidently and so illogically appeals: 
and Faithy At which he sneers as subverting all the principles of the 

* understanding, is, on the contrary, as we believe* ever^ Christian 

feels, th^ result of an intellectual exercise^ humbly and honestly 
aspiring towards the* knowledge of God, through the various 
evideuces he hasjirouchsafed to give us of his existence and attri¬ 
butes. , 

But it is*with the former part of this extract—that which relates 
to Prophecy —-that our more immediate busiiiess lies. When Mr. . 
Hume penned that passage, he could have had iiu idea that it 
involved a refutation of his. whole system; and a refutation, too, 
^ot nierely by Jhat class of evidence against which his Essay was 

• directed, but by proofs of that very ^ continual’ permanent and 
physical kind whij;,'h he required, because he thouyht they were im¬ 
possible. Of miraclcsy at once complete and perfect, performed 
two thuii.sand years ago, Mr. Hume asserts, and we concur, it is 

^ possible that there slumld survive physical evidence; .but it had 
’.aped liiai,*tliul of the other species of iniiacies—namely. Pro¬ 
phecy—such inutertal proof migh| possibly remain, and, if pro¬ 
duced, would afibid the precise species of evidence he required, 
and establish, even on his ow'u.*too narrow and partial principle, 
the truth of tb^ whole (toctrine of Miracle, of which he confesses 
Prophecy to be a real and* iiH^ral portion. 

It seems very strange, or very uncandid, that, llius admitting Pro¬ 
phecy to be Miraclef Mr. Hume should do no more tliun mention 
it in the general terms we have quoted, and that, while he touches 
on a variety of miraelesy he does not tfo much as allude to a single 
case of prophecy. This uncandid mode of dealing with the mat¬ 
ter will be made the more striking by one or two examples of his 
mode of arguing. He states-*- • 

‘ that one of best attested miracles in all profane history is that 
winch Tacitus reports of Vespasian, who cured a blind man in Alex¬ 
andria by means of his spittle, and a lame man by A mere touch of his 
foot’— Ibid. p. lAO. • • 

It is remarkable tfiat Voltaire introduces the self-same examples 
ill the self-same terms as miracles, * des^egleux attestees et plus au- 
thentiques.’ {f^ssai%ur les ^amrs, Intr.) Whether he copied from 
Hu^ie, or Hume from him, (as wcfiave not at hand either of the 
original publicatidlis, which^ftere both subsequently considerably 

altered,) 
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altered,) ve cannot, ascertain; but we aiispect, from all the cir> 
cumsUncea, that Mr. Hume’s Imrned example was taken at second 
band from Voltaire : be that as it ma^^ the;y both very uncandidly 
conceal some importana observations of Tacitus, ^hichvery essen¬ 
tially qualify bis statement of the fact, and afford a safe clue 
to unravel the supposed mystery. At the time of these events, the 
power of the Emperor Vitellius was in its last agonies, and die 
ambitious and crafty Vespasian was watching at Alexandria the 
course of events, and preparing to assert, when the occasion should 
offer, his claim fs the imperial purple. Is it wonderful, therefore, 
that at such a time • 

‘ many miracles shouid have happened by which the favour of heave* 
and a certain inclincUion of the divinity towards J^spasian ,nighflbe 
shownf — Tacitus, Hist. iv. $ 8 J[, 

Not satisfied with thjs acute suggestion, Tacitus adds, that when, 
after some reluctance, Vespasian consented to try the experiment 
on the patients, he did so in the confidence that 
‘ his FORTUNE was now omnipotent ovet all olfctacles, and that nothing 
was incredible or impossible to him.*—^ . • 

What then was this but, evidently, one of thqjse tricks by which an 
artful man deludes an ignorant and superstitious people to ac¬ 
quiesce or assist in the projects of his ambilion? And why did 
not Voltaire and Mr. llumc proceed to relate what Tacitus im- 
mediately'nddsj and what must satisfy efen tlie inosj: ordinary in¬ 
tellect of the juggling game which Vespasian was playing? 

‘ By this circumstance [the cu*e of the two men] Vespasian's desire 
to visit the temple of Serapis, for the purpose of consulting the 
deity on the affairs of the empire, ^as much increased. He ordered 
all. persons to he kept at i distar^fe from the*temple, ^^hich he entered 
alone, and after his devotions to looked behind him, and 

saw one Basilides, a man of consequence amongst tfie Egyptians. 
On coming out, he asked who had seen Basilides.—No one ! and it, on 
further inquiry, aj)peared that at this very time Basilides was in a sick 
bed eighty miles distant froraVl^lexandriJL Thopce Vespasian inter¬ 
preted that he had had a divine vision, and from the name of the man 
^Basilides — kingly — from fiutnXevc"] he augured of the success of uis 
attempt on 7'he empire.’— Ibid. §,SSSi 

Tacitus places all these miracles and their motive;^ together and 
in the same category. Why did Voltaire and Humd suppress ihe 
latter? Why did they not produce it as an equally well-attested 
miiHcle—which It is? Why when, in co«i’obor<vLiuii of Tacitus, 
both these sceptics cite Suetonius’s testimouy«to the same stories, 
why do they conceal that ^uetoiiius describes Vespasian as affect¬ 
ing to have been almost from his childhood a ni^racie-monger, and 
quotes several ridiculous instances, whMi shadowed forth—as Ves- 

pd^ian 
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pastan sakl and wished others to believe — bis Jufure greatness 9* 
Why V—evidently bec^ause they fek that it Would be but such an 
accumulation of fraud and* absurdity as must defeat their object. 
And when Mr.^ Hume spends a whole page of his £ssay in a 
solemn and vfj'y pompous amplification of the tw'o first miradeSf 
and expatiates on the * ^avity^ solidityt age^ and probity * of so 
great an emperor, and tlte candour and veracity of the historian— 
* the greatest and most penetrating genius of all antiquity '—w'hy 
does he omit that historian’s acute and penetrating observations 
on the motives wliich at that time must have operated on Ves* 
pasian’s piind, and wholly conceal this riditlfulous claim of second-’ 
sight, and the miracles pcrformetl at child's play, by that venerable 
entpei'or? Are we not entitled to say that Mr. Hume, at least, 
can have no claim (whatever Vespasian dr Tacitits might) to the 
praise of candour, vernvity, or probity 9 

But is it not also strange, when Mr. Flume came, witiiiii tw'O 
or three pages, to discuss the question of Prophecy, that the very 
names of Tacitus and Vespasian did notebring to his recollection an 
accomplished Prophecy —which Tacitus records, which Vespasian 
prepared, and which his son Titus fulfilled—the destruction of Je- 
ri95uieni ? Surely the long antecedent predictions of that event, 
and the event itself accomplished to llic very terms—the ipsissima 
verba of the predictions—are at least —speaking as a mere matter 
of human evidence—as w<^dl authenticated as Vespasian’s cure of 
the blind ayd cripjilcd Ahfxundrians ; and in the cases themselves 
there is this immeusitrablc difference—the blind man and the cripple 
might have beeb impostors, like him recorded in our own history 
as delected by llumphry Dnke«of Gloucester; while it is a fact 
beyond all possibility of^ doubt or deceptilm, that the Sepiuagint 
translation of the Bible, (w'c aie staling the matter on merely human 
evidence, aiuf do not carry back the Pentateuch to its divine origin,) 
in w'hich some of the prophecies are contained, was made and 
promulgated at least three hundred years before the destruclion of 
Jernsalem. But perhaps {lie prophety was still so vague as not 
to be exclusively upplicubic to the capture of the Jew'ish metro¬ 
polis, To show llie contrary^ let us notice a few' circumstances of 
a .single one—the first—of ilitset predictions—and of the event. 

There al•&,^in the Scriptures many general denunciations of 

• __ —— ~ ■ ■ , - u 

ThiM view of the case is corrobor.ited by V^cspaHian's alliauce with that other 
miravle-montfer Aitolloniiis Tyanaptis, who was, {.rohably, at th\ vwy time at Alexan- 
<hia, and Qs'iistinjv^thi'se amhitifius impostures of the candidaie.empiTur. 

Thu following passage i'lwm the life of Apollonius is very significaat:—* He (Apol¬ 
lonius) llt^u passed over into Egypt, where Vespasian was endeavouring to eslabtish 
his f.ouKT: this prince was .aware of the va/tte opaguch an auxUiarg, wlio had 
injluencc with the /gaz-faxul he atUwhed him ia his interests by consulting him as an 
oracie. Apollonius, in return, exCrted all hi|.iufiueuce with the people iM/uaew* 

■ fespesian,' — Biog. Univ., tit. Apollonius, 

* '' wrath 
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wrath against particular cities, in which, as was natural, neiyh- 
hmring nations were either expfessly or by implication announced 
as the instruments of divine vengeance. X)\it''in this case it was 
denounced that-^ n 

‘ The I^rd shall bring a nation against thee from afar^Jhiom the ends 
of ihe earth-^as the eagle Aieth—a nation whose tongue thou shall not 
understand —a nation offierce counlmance* —Deftt. xxviii. 49. 

This description could apply to none of the neighbours or usual 
enemies of the Jews—nor to the Asiatic states, nor to>the Egyp¬ 
tians, nor even ty tiie Qreeks \ in short, it could only apply to the 
RoMANS-®-whosc vi'ar|iors came—as the eagle —* the standard of 
their armies' —flieth—from the ends of the ectrih —from Gaul and 
Britain, to Uic plains of Judea. The vast.cxtent of the Roman 
empire, and wide.fiistribiition of its forces, would have been quite 
sufiicieiit to justify the proplfctic description of men coining from 
the ends of the earth; and indeed Josephus himself, in coin- 
*meiicing his account of the J udean war, gives only such a general 
description of the invading ^rniy ; for, after a detail of their admir¬ 
able order and martial appeaiance,—he adds, ^ with such dis¬ 
cipline and such men, what marvel is it if tiieir einpire exTcuds 
in the east unto the Euphrates, in the west unto tlie Ocean'll^ 
&c. (b. iii. c. 3) ; but, a mere accident lias corroborated to 
posterity the mhiulc accuracy of the prophecy—for wc iind, by an 
incidental remark of Tacitus relative to a did'erent time and sub¬ 
ject, that one, at least, of the legions employed agaiiK?t Jerusalem 
—the celebrated lOlh—must have been actually withdrawn from 
Spain and Gaul for that servite, (compare I’acitiis, Hist. iv. 
§ 68 and v. § 1,) and it is nutoripiis that Vespasian and J'itus 
themselves (and probabl}^ many of their oflSccrs and troops) were 
fresli from a campaign in Brltd^U— toto divisos orbB Britannos — 
the ends of the earth. • 

The prophecy having thus described the enemy, then proceeds 
to specify the nature of the war in which this fuiniidablc foe is to 
assail them:—- , 

* He shall besiege thee in all thy gates vniW thy high and fenced icalh 
come (low'n wherein thou trustedst.’— Ibid. v. 52. 

Thus a siEOE is predicted, and not gn Ordinary siege, but a blockade 
of all the gates —and this w'as accomplished by a work so pro¬ 
digious, that Josephus scruples not to attribute it to tiie diredt 
assistance of Godjp—a wall o/ circumvallation round the whole 
capital, supported by detaclied forts, and rflher anxiliary works: 
until at last, after the most obstinate defence recorded k the 
annals of the world, their Jiigh and fenced wall —in whicn they 
had so trusted as to reject every overture of peace atid pardon— 
came down. 
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Hut the prophecy not only foretold tlie gmeml features of the 
siege,^but^pecihed some of its mcpt remarkable peculiarities, such 
as the FAMINE wliklf the blockade prodaced—and it even details 
one circumstance of such horror as never jjrobably has occurred in 
the world before or since:— 

* The tender and delicaie woman, which would not adTenture to set 
the sole of her foot bpon the ground for delieaieness and tenderness, 
shall have an evil eye towards her young one, and towards the children 
she shall for she shall kat them for want of all (other things) 
secretly in the siege, anil in the straitness ‘wherewith thine enemies 
shall distress thee in all thy gates.’— DeuL x^viii. !tb, 57... 

Now tet us sec hoAv every point of these dreadful denunciations 
w^s fulfilled ! 

‘ 1 will recount,’ says Josej)hu8, after describing the extremities to 
which the Jews were driven, ‘ an act never heard of before, either 
among (ireeks or barbarians, so horrible and incredible, that 1 would 
omit this calamity lest posterity should think 1 lie, had I not many, 
witnesses thereof, and should incur reprehension for not fully recount¬ 
ing all the accidents of them that are d®ad. A certain woman, of a 
noWc*and rich family Q*tender and delicate")’ —[here follow her 
name and family, and some details of the beginning of her sufferings] 
was by rage and necessity compelled to do that which nature 
abhors, and tdking her son, wliom she was then suckling, (“ her young 
oni.\") she slew liftn, and did cook the one half of birft and ale it —the 
rest she reserved hidden secretly — Josephus, b. vi. c. 7 and 8. 
'riiis uimii^iu*ral fact so shocked even the besiegers, that Titus 
publicly • 

‘ protested to Almighty God that he was not the cause of this guilt, 
arul had offered the Jews peace <l|||)d pardon ; but that he would bury 
this horrible crime of •eating tlieir own children, in the ruins of 
their coinitry,*and not suffer the> ian to shine on such a scene of 
ahomixiation!*— Ibid. 

We select this one (jut of one hundred accordant passages of the 
Old and New'Testament which foretold the fall of Jciusalem, 
and we ask whethm* this fliiimte aqd, in its utmost minuteness, 
accurate prediction of a fact so unimaginable, as, even after it 
occinred, to .seem still incredible, would not have been, to any 
candid reader of the iiistoi-y'oQthe Flavian era, a more remark¬ 
able circuiustonce than the incidents so imperfectly quoted by Mr. 
Hnine; at lea.st, was it not worthy of some slight allusion in a 
]duloso})hical essay which uiKlcrtopk to proveg-aiid partly from 
tl»e iiislory of that very period-^ tUat there n^er had been, and 
never^ould be, a prophecy accomplished ? 

W e triust that the foregoing observations will not be considered 
irrelevant to liic scope of our article: on recurring to Mr. Hume’s 
ICssay, we were forcibly‘'^struck ky those two points—the verbal 

* fallacy 
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fallacy of his original proposition^ and the mppressip veei —the 
had faith of his relation of iie facts he (Adduced; and ai we do 
not remember to have.seen either* sdlequately exposed, we felt it 
our duty to submit thtin, even thus cursorily, tes the attention of 
our readers. We trust we shall also be excused for observing a 
most important circumstance in the account of die siege of Jeru¬ 
salem given by I'acitus, which has been hitherto only noticed as an 
error on the part of the historian; whereas, in our judgment, the 
error, such as it is, adprds' another of those unpremeditated and 
accidental coiiiv'mations of divine prophecy, which neither could 
have beerf imagined liy any ingenuity—nor produced by«.any fraud 
—nor, when produced, can be resisted by any candid mind. Aftet' 
relating the portents and prodigies which annouivped the ruin of^b6r > 
city, the historian says that ^lesc signs alfrighted only the better in¬ 
formed few—but that the great mass of the nation, bnoyed up by 
ancient prophecies, tvere confident of ultimate victory— 

‘ The multitude,* he says, ‘ relied upow an ancient prophecy, con¬ 
tained, as they believed, inbooks kept by tha priests, by which it was 
foretold, that in tliis very juncture the power of the JEast shouid pre¬ 
vail over the nations, and a race of men would go forth from Judea, to 
extend their dominion over the rest of the world. The predictiAi, 
however, though couched in ambiguous terms, related to Vespasian and 
his son Titu8.’»-“//is/. v. 13. 

Upon this, some over-zealous cunimv'ntalora (see, for instance, 
Broiler, iv. 314, and Murphy, hi. 55) accuse Tacifui^—as well as 
Josephus, who makes a siinilar statement—o4' base flattery to the 
r'iavian emperois, and of a* gross mistake, in thus referring 
to Vespasian and Titus a proj^ecy which evidently designated 
our Lord .1 p:sus Chu^t. Now a consideration of the case will 
acquit the honest and sagacluiis historinu of flJltcry, and will 
even reduce his error to a very slight and (in a tbreigner) very 
venial ambiguity, while the very ambiguity conflrms his own 
general veracity, and the truth of the scripltirul accounts. In 
the tirst place, tin. statcnicnt„of I’acilfts corn^borates by profane 
evidence the fact—so clear from other sources—that in the holy 
hooks preserved from a remote antiqmty by the Jew'ish priesthood, 
there were prophetic aunouiic^meiits relating — as all parlies 
agreed, though they migiit differ as to particular iuterpretatioiis— 
to the then existing circumstances of Jerusalemsecondly* it 
shows that one those prophecies was that, about this period^ 
there should spread from Judea*a dominioti over 4he affairs of the 

* Since the above was written, we find that the fulhicy of JJinnc’s projidKtion was 
exposed much in the same scnsejJ)ut more elaborately and’infinitely more ably than 
we have the power to jL, by the learned and excellent Di^ Elriagton, now Bishop 
of Ferns, in a &rmon printed in 17g4; wlnch^on every account, ought to be re- 
pubUsbed. , 
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rest of the ^worldt—(t/udea profecli remm potirentur;) —thirdly, 
that some predictions,.from which ILhe bigoted and deluded Jews 
anticipated military success, ti'ere really announcements of the Ro¬ 
man triumphs. Now all these three imporlafat statements are unde¬ 
niably true^ The error of Tacitu.s—the slight error—and which 
may have been the ^rror'of the Jews themselves, is this, that in 
alluding to the long scries of prophecies which the sacred books 
contain, those relating to the coming of the Messiah and the spread 
of his religion were confounded with those which related to the 
destruction of the city. The prophecies, written 1500 years 
~ mentioned two events nearly coitlemporaneous, W'hich 

are so nii.v'ed together in the original scriptures that, before they 
oc<5irred, they must have been inseparable by any human inter¬ 
preter—and yye now' know', in point fact, that they were inti¬ 
mately connected, I’acitus, receiving the .statement in the mass, 
and seeing that no Judean conqueror had appeared, afiirms all that 
he could witli truth have staled—namely, that of the prophecy— 
that part was accomplished which announced the victoiies of Ves¬ 
pasian, and Titus. So that, in what he rejects and in what he 
aflirms, 'Facitus equally supports the truth of the Christian reve- 
latioii—both the prophecies are mentioned — but they did not 
allude, as the Jews expected, to a conqueror w hose kingdom should 
be of this world; and they did allude—as the besottecl Jews would 
not believe—to the de^lviiction of Jerusalem. VVe know not 
whether thisk may be thought a digression ; but it is at least one 
which, even if the vetacity and judgment of the Roman historian 
only were at slake, we think our readers would excuse us for 
making. r 

'I'lic admission (if wefiiay so call an insidious suggestion) made 
by Mr. Hume, of the efficacy of prophecy tow'ard the general 
aigument, had been already made in wider terms, but with the 
same ultimate object, by a more candid infidel—^Antony Collins— 

‘ that prophecy is a stronger argument than a miracle*—{Grounds 
and Reasons, p. 27)!: but it may w’tx!l be suspected that neither 
Hume nor Collins would have made any such concession if they 
had looked at the wiiole bj^arings of the prophetic writings. 
Collins imagined that he hiid .discovered some flaws in the 
prophetic evidence relative to the person of our Saviour, and, in 
pursuing his own ignis faluus, lost sight of the class of local and 
historical prophecies. Hume probably w'as pi^-occupied vvith 
ilie same idea, uAd thus*fell into the same admission; and neither 
thought it expedient® to push the inquiry and argument one step 
beyond their original narrow and purblind scope. Whether tiiis 
was from bad l!lith or mere^pversight, we shall not decide; suffice 
it to^say, that if they had proceeded ^ver so short a distance in tlie 
' ' course 
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course they themselves had j^olnted out, they wouIdJiave founds 
even in the then state of geographical Imawledge, sufficient evi¬ 
dence to have shaken to its foundations, if not utterly to over¬ 
throw, their main design, * 

It must be admitted, that the generajl darkness and donbt which 
did and—of their very essence—must obscui'e the prophetic visions, 
rendered them less formidable to the infidel sophist than the mi¬ 
raculous facts of sacred history. Originally, all prpphecy must 
have been dark; a considerable proportion of it still remains so, 
and somp wilf prol^bly not become clearly intelligible till the 
final consummation; but portions have been in every successive age 
accomplished, sufficient to vindicate the general scheme; and keep 
alive, by a stream of evidence and a yrowing tejlimony, the laitn 
of mankind. One at least,«uid a very important class, has been, in 
the lapse of time, iudubitubly fulfilled : and we should learn from 
this, that the apparent, vagueness and original obscurity of a pro¬ 
phecy are no conclusive reasons for disbelieving that it may be ulti¬ 
mately and clearly accom^ilished. When Ae denunciations against 
Nineveh, Habylon, and Tyre wcic first promulgated, they seemed, 
no doubt, utterly incredible and impossible, '^riiat the most ck- 
tensivc and populous citie.s—^biiilt with stnpcndoijs solidity—fhe 
capitals of most powerful nations—situated in the most fertile 
regions, and in the centre and thoroughfaic of the inhabited earth, 
and {loim.shing, as J3uike says, ‘ m luce Asia;, in the midst of the 
then noonday splendour of the then civilized world ’•—should be 
all swept away, and so utterly annihilated, that their very ruins 
should perish— this must have appeared aii absuid and mon¬ 
strous prediction : yet it has coiTie to pass; and human learning 
and ingenuity have fafled lo,discover a!\y other ,causc for these 
astonishing changes than that sifcli was the ivill of C^od ! We may 
acid also, that, as far as llie remoteness of the lime and the extent 
of the destruction have allowed any details to reach us, they have 
been brought about by the nieans lyid in the manner—at first 
obscurely, but now plainly-^f«reto!d ; and ^ery hint that profane 
history supplies, and every fact Unit modem travellers discover, 
contribute to the coiifirmalion of llu^ very smallest details of the 
original predictions. And it is *1101 the least puit of the miracle 
that the Scriptures themselves, which lecord llies"^ original pre¬ 
dictions, and which were so perishable in their material nature, 
should have surfived the walls of Nineveh, the towers of Baby¬ 
lon, and the moles of Tyre. * * ^ * 

Nor is it the works oj man only that thus testify by their ruin— 
perfulgent eo ipso quod vidmnlur —the divine ti utli; the very 

features of Nature herself have accon^odated lliemselves to the 
most improbable predictions f the prophetic curses of barrenness, 

• desolation. 
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desolation^ aillictidii, and slavery^ pronounced against the rich, Nou¬ 
rishing,''and powerful countries and inhjabit'aiits of Egypt, Judea, 
Assyria, and Arabia, have been, to our own ocular knowledge, rigo¬ 
rously fulfilled, add are still in unmitigated force. Tu short, it may 
be asserted, that—what we venture, for conciseness, to call—the 
geographical denunemtions of the prophecies, have been all exe¬ 
cuted with the most surprising, but most indisputable accuracy. 

Bishop Kewtun and several other writers had exhibited and 
applied, with great learning and ingenuity, all the proofs which in 
their respective times existed on these subjects; but the last fifty 
years have added prodigiously to our geographical knowledge of 
thc^ scriptural regions; and every recent traveller—and some of 
them were very 'reluctant, and most of them very itnconscioiis 
witnesses—has added something to die already ample mass of 
evidence. I'lie most valuable and only novel part of Dr. Keith’s 
work is, as we have already slated, his adding, under the 
proper beads, to the collection of his predecessor, these recent 
and growing festimonii^s; and hail he been content with claim¬ 
ing llTis not inconsiderable merit, w'e should have congratu- 
li^tcd him on having made a most interesting and valuable ad¬ 
dition to saerjd literature. At first he had added to Bishop 
Newton’s examples little more than the information afforded 
by Volney*—information impoi taiil in itself, but rendered more 
so by the fact ll.at Volney was a professed infidel—who wrote 
vith a stro'rig bias, against the truth of those prophecies, in 
support of wh’cli Dr. Keith* has ingeniously produced him as 
an involuntary, and, therefore,^the more valuable W'itucss. In 
his second and subseqijenl editions, Dr^Keitli has made—with 
discrimination ‘tind ability—a like *ase of the still more mode4'ti 
travels of Scetzen, Biirckhardt, Legh, Buckingham, Kepple, 
Mignun, Irby, and Mangles—and has accumulated a mass of 
geographical evidence of the accomplishment of the local prophe¬ 
cies, which is in the highest degree aniusing and instructive. Our 
limits do not permit us to particularize all the important points 
which are thus elucidated,, but the case of Edom, to which 
we have already alluded, iS.so entirely novel, so pre-eminently 
striking, and [or the minuter accurate, and utterly unimaginable 
correspondentc of the [irophecy with the event, so curious and 
important, that we hliall select it as a specir^n—certainly the 
best—of Dr. l\citli’s .'iddition to jthe*'labour8 or Bishop Newton. 

The denunciations against the land and inhabitants of Edom are— 
as every scrijilural reader knows—amongst the most frequent, and 
at the same time the most vague, and nt some particulars the least 

^ VVe find ju the sermou beiure relmed 1^, tliat UtfcElrington had dune so forty 
ilirt ago. 
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inteUigible. Edom, or Idutnsea, was a couutry not inferior in natural 
beauty and fertility to the Land of Promisejtself: it was ri<jh with 
the fatness of the earth md^the dews of heaven. —(Gen. xxvii. f)9.) 
It was celebrated for fte fields and vineyards^ and its abundant 
wells —(Numb. xx. 17)—the great source of comfort and fertility 
in those regions, ft possessed herds &nd flocks in abundance, 
(Gen. xxxvi. 6.) and became so powerful, that it waged war with 
Judea, and after a long struggle established its independence— 
even, says the author of the Chronicles, ‘ unfO his* day.’ The 
Homan noets eelebrated one specimen of its luxuriant vegetation. 
Virgil, in h is Georgia^, would have selected no mean apd barren 
region as the parent of his triumphal palms.* 

‘ Primus Idumseas referam tibi, Mantua, palmaa,*—Geor. iii. 12? 
Nor is it unworthy of our notice that, in almost the same passage 
in which he thus celebrates the glories of Idumaea, he tiieiitions the 
Britons as naked barbarians (ib. 1.25). Imcan also, in his enu¬ 
meration of Ponipey’s allies, distinguishes Idumaea among the most 
important states of the S;frian region; and again, with an allusion 
which implies the fertility of its soil— • 

—— ‘ Damascus, ‘ 

Gazaque, et arbusto palmarum dives Idume, ^ •• 

Et Tyros,instabilis, pretiosuque muricc Sidon.’—Phar. iii. 215. 

Under the Csesars the country continued to be remarkable for Its 
fertility, and the capital for its commerce; and we sJialT see by and 
by, from very unexpected evidence, that it was, to a ciomparativclj 
late period, in a state of grcat.wealth, pupulalion, and civilization. 
Now hear what—while its fertility w'as at its height, its prospeiily 
still in progress, and long hefor^ it had reached the tnaguiflceuce 
it afterwards attained—hejy- what tlfc ]^rop]|fets denounced 
against it— 

But first we must notice (which Ur. Keith has 'not done) the 
primal cause of the denunciation. We find in that beautiful lanit n- 
tution of Israel ‘ By the waters of Babylon (P.salm cxxxvii.) ihuL 
the Edomites instigated Ncuuchudnezzar to*the utter dcstructiou 
of Jerusalem, and insulted the misery of their neighbours and re¬ 
latives. * Remember/ exclaims ific Psalmist, ‘Remember, O 
Lord, the children of Edom in llie day of [the trouble of] Jeriisu- 
'lem, how they said, Down with itj down with ^7, even fo the 
ground I* 

This vague and transient allnsioii is, as we hiiall .see, pregnant 
with meaning; the Lord dit/ remember the ingTu1itud(> and cnn lty 
of Edom, on this and on repented subseguent occasions, and ‘ re¬ 
compensed ’ her inveterattfobstinacy and di.sobedieuce by the tlesu- 
lation she had invoked upon others. ^ • * 

* Because Edoni hath dealt against the house of Judahs therefore^ 

* saiih 
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saith the Lord, I shall Hrclch forth my hand against Edom, tend f^ll 
cut offfnmi'and beast from it, and will make it desolate from Teman — 
and cut off from it him that passeth out and him thal returneth —J 
will make thy cities desolate. Thou shall ho desolate, O Mount Beir, 
and all Idumea, even all of it.’ —Ezek. xxv. 13 ; xxxv. 15. 

‘ For it is the day of the. Lord's vengeance, and the year of recom- 
peiisf's for the conirovsrsies of Zion—from generation to generation it 
shall lie waste, and none shall pass through it for ever and ever; hut 
the cormorant and the bittern shall possess if, and the owl also and the 
raven; and there shall the vultures be gathered ; and he shall stretch 
forth upon it the line of confusion, and the stones of emptipess. They 
shcdl calU forth the nobles thereof to the kingdom, hut none shall be 
there, and all her princes shall be nothing. And there shall come up 
in <iier palaces nettles, and brambles in the fortresses thereof; and it 
shall be a habitation for dragons, and a court for owh ’—Isaiah, xxxiv. 
8-15. 

‘ Lo, I will make thee, Edom, small among the/heathen, and despised 
amongst men. Thy terribteness has deceived Ihee, and the pride of thine 
heart, O thou that dwcllest in the clefts of the rock, Avhose habitation 
is high ; though thou shouldst make thy nest as high as the eagle, 
/ will bring ihee down from thence, saith the Ijord. Eden shall be 
a desolation, and every one that, goeth by it shall be astonished, and no 
nran shall abide —Jcr. xlix. 15-18. 

These and similar prophecies we have long read .in the sacred 
books, M ithout having any delinile idea either of what or where 
the Capital of ^F.dom itself was, or the precise import eff these-— 
as ilie> seemed, general —denunciations. Even Bishop Nevrtoii, 
though he lefeis to all the texts, can say no more on the subject 
than— 

‘ We know little more of the history of the Edomites than as it is 
connected with the JevA'S^ and where is the'^name and nation now? 
They were swallowed uj) and lost pavtly among the Nabathean Arabs, 
and partly among the Jews; and the very name was abolished and 
disused.’—p. 43. 

Bishop Lowth, ill his Commentary on Isaiah, confesses that the 
evidence then in exisieiice as to Edoiiil 

‘ seemed by no means to come up to the terms of the prophecy, or .to 
justify so high-WTought and terrible a description—it seems then, that 
Edom being put, by a common fi^uiv, for God’s enemies in general, the 
prophecy may Imve a further view to events still future,’ &c.— 

And several oilier commentators profess themselves at a loss to 
ncconnt for some of such extraordinary expressidiis as * the lines 
of eonfusion and"the sitincs nf empiiness,' &c. Here then was a 
prophecy which, c\eh so late as the days of Newton and Lowtli, 
was confessed to be in an unsatisfactory^f not unintelligible state. 
It was indeed cDie of those nrophccics to whicli Hume or Collins 
might have consented to appeal. 


Now 
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Nc% mark the sequel. Volney .was the first of modern writers 
to notice the< tract formerly called Edom — he did* iiot^ pass 
through it*^for this once* great thoroughfare was no longer prac¬ 
ticable. " I , 

‘ No traTeller,’ ho says, ‘ has yet visited it, but it well merits such 
an attention, for, from the report of the Arabs, there are to the south¬ 
east of the Red Sea, within three days’ journey, upwards of thirty 
ruined towns absolutely deserted' (/% cities shall be flesolate). ‘ The 
Arabs sometimes make use of the ruins to fold their cattle, but in 
general ayoid thepi on account of the enormous scorpions*. We cannot 
he surprised at these traces of ancient population, when we recollect 
that these districts enjoyed a considerable shaue of the coreffnerce of 
Arabia and India.’— Volnryy ap. Keith. 

Jkit now not euen a traveller can visit IdumseaVithoutextreme 
difficulty and danger— {and*none shall pass through it). Volney 
did not pass lhrongh»it any more than other subsequent travellers 
'who attest its utter desolation. Btuckhardt and Seetzen, however, 
did : ‘ they arc,’ saNS J.)r. Keith, * the only travellers who as yet 
have passed thiongh it, and they—accordfiig to the prophecy- 
have been cut off.’ Wc cannot either assept to or apprcAre of 
Dr. Keith’s carrying the letter of the prophecy so far as to see in 
the fate of Burckliardt and Seetzen—the only persons who, as h^ 
chooses to say, passed through—the continued effect of the prophecy, 
Burckliardt and Scct/cn jin-wct/ through it iu» more than their suc¬ 
cessors have done, and they died long fffter in distwit countries; 
the words evidently haie no such meaning qs Dr. Keith would 
strain them to—they ajiplicd lo the J^domites, an.d have been ac~ 
complished: —and, once lor all we^say, and this will answer many 
of Dr. Keitli's observations, that it would not in our opinion at all 
affect the accuracy of the prcqihecy, if the vullcy^f Edom were 
hereafter to become—as it perhaps may—as freqiieubed by travel¬ 
lers as the valley of Chamouni. Burckhardt’s account, however, 
does ccitainly corroborate the words of the prophecy down to veiy 
minute particulars, lie d'^scribes the ruins of many large and 
some stately towns, scattercrl through a coflntry which may be 
with great propriety called a stony desert —although susceptible of 
culture—and w'liich must have bcen^once thickly inhabited. ‘ At 
present, all this country is a deseft, and Muan (JVvrridn) is the only 
inhabited place in it’ (Burckliardt, p. 4.'jl et wUlmqke 

it desolate from j'eman). In the centre of this desert, the geo¬ 
graphers of antiquity had Ibd ,ns to suppo.se that f^ela (by the 
Gieeks called Petra, both sign ifying t he UrjCK), the capital of 

* Creatures, jiiobabl}', of the ^ime class as those translated dragons, serpents, 
serpenti. —Is. xxxiv. 13; Mumb, xxi. C ; Deut. viii 1.). l^burde states that 
they are */i7/ called scorpions, from the extt^me influhimation caused by then 
bite. How every little detail corroborates the Scri|iftures! 

Iduifima; 
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Idumaeaf had once been, but no one had ever heard or imagined 
that the remains of any such pldce were in existence, tUl Burck- 
hardt stumbled upon a desolate city exhibiting the most curious 
remains of art. ^ It stands in a narrow vahey> surrounded by enor¬ 
mous perpendicular rocks, in the clefts of which have been wrought 
caves or chambers which Burckhardt—who seems to have known, 
and certainly to have thought, nothing about the Idumaean pro¬ 
phecies—>ca1 Is sepulchres; subsequent travellers see that many of 
Uiem were'residences. These excavations are found at all heights 
—from the level of the valley up to an elevation in the clefts of the 
rock which appears utterly inaccessible— 

* O them that dioellest in the clefts of the rock, that hokkst the height of 
ih.^ hill: though then shouldst build thy nest as high as the eagle, I will 
bring thee down.' ^ 

After Burckhardt, Messrs. Bankes and Lcgli, and Captains Irby 
and Mangles, in 1818, made a joint excursion to this scene of. 
wonders, this monumental miracle. The account of the country 
through which they passed, and thco toils and the perils they 
encountered, are a striking commentary on several points of 
the prophecy, which we have not room to extract; but the wonder 
^t'f wonders is the city of Petra itself, situated in a dehle now called 
Wady Mousa, (o which, with great difficulty and danger, they 
penetrated, and where they w'crc permitted to make a sojourn so 
short and so anxious that, though it gratified in a high degree, 
it also disappointed their curiosity. Burckhardw had already given 
a cursory account 6f tliis extraordjnary place, with its sepulchres, 
colonnades, pyi'Uniids, mausoleums, and a theatre, with all its benches, 
capable of containing 3(X)0 spectators, ail cut out of the rock; 
while the ground w as covered with^heaps'of huge stones strevyed 
over the foundations of long lines of buildings, fragments of 
columns, arid vestiges! of paved streets— {the line.s of confusiotif 
and the stones of emptinessf Mr. Legh’s account, published by 
Dr. Macmichael, and that of Captains Irby and Mangles, more 
than confirm all this*— 

‘ On entering the pass which conducts to the theatre of Petra, they 
remark:—“ The ruins of the ^ity here burst on the view, in their full 
grandeur, shut in on the opposite side by barren craggy precipices 
from which numerous ravines and valleys branch out in all directions; 
the sides of the mountains covered with an endless variety of excavated 
tombs and private dwellings, (0 thou tl^at dioellest the clefts of the 
ROCK. &c.—Jer.txlix. JO,) presented altogether the most singular 
scene wc ever hehelcL” 

‘ A narrow and circuitous defile, surrounded on each side by precipi¬ 
tous or perpendicular rocks, varying from feur hundred to seveu hundred 
feet iu altitude, and forming’, for tvvo^miles, “ a sort of subterranean 
pa8.^age,” opens on the east the way to the ruins of Petra. The rocks, 

or 
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or rather hitls, then diverge on either side, and leave an oblong spaoe* 
where once stood the metropolis of Edom, decetj^d by its tehibl^ess^ 
where now lies a V'aste of mins, endrcM on every side, save on the 
north<east alone, by stupendous cliffs, which still sho^y how the pride 
and labour of art tried there to vie with the sublimity of nature. 

* Tombs present themselves, nut only in every avenue to the city, 
and upon every precipice that surrounds it, but ev6n intermixed almost 
promiscuously with its public and domestic edifices; the natural 
features of the defile grew more and more imposing at eve^y step, and 
the excavations aqd sculpture more frequent on both sides, till it pre¬ 
sented at Itfst a continited street of tombs. The base of the cliffs 
wrought out in all the symmetry and regularity of art, with colonnades, 
and pedestals, and ranges of corridors adhering to the perpendicular 
surface ; flights of.steps chiselled out of the rock ^ grottos in grent 
numbers, which are certainlj* not sepulchral; some excavated re¬ 
sidences of large dinyjnsions, (in one of which is a single chamber, 
•sixty feet in length, and of a breadth proportioned;) many other 
dwellings of inferior note, particularly abundant in one defile leading 
to the city, the steep sides of which contain a sgrt of excavated suburb, 
accessible by flights of steps; niches, sometimes thirty feet in exca¬ 
vated height, with altars for votive offerings, or with pyramids, collimns, 
or obelisks; a bridge across a chasm now apparently inaccessible; 
some small pyramids hewn out of the rock on the .':ummit of the 
heights ; horizSutal grooves, for the conveyance of water, cut in the 
face of the,rock, and even across the architectural fronts of some of 
the excavations ; arid, in short, “ the rocks*bollowed out into innume¬ 
rable chambers of difl'erent dimensions, whose entrances aiw variously, 
richly, and often fantastically dceorated with every imaginable order 
of architecture”-—all united, not only form one of tlie most singular 
scenes that the eye of man evei’*!ooked upon, or the imagination 
painted—a group of wonflers perhaps unparSlleled in their kind.—but 
also give indubitable proof, both that in the land of Edom there was 
a city where human ingenuity, and energy, and poAvtr, must liave 
been exerted for many ages, and to so great a degree as to have well 
entitled it to be noted lor its strength or lerriblaiess^ and that the 
description given of it by theqprophets of Israe^was as stricily Vdvral 
as ike prediction respecting it is true. “ The barren stale of tlie 
country, together with the desolate c*>ndiLion of the city, without a 
single human being living near it. sa<Jm,” in the words of those who 
were spectators of the scene, “ strongly to verify the judgment de¬ 
nounced against it.” 0 thou that dwetlest in the cleflitof the rocky he, 
—also Edom shedf be a desolationy &c .’—Irby mid Mangles^ p. 4*05; 
Keithy pp. 1S6-190. • ^ 

Nor, are there wanting some slighter toucjjes *to complete tlie 
prophetic picture— 

* The screaming of the ea^s, hawks, and oxols, whi^h were soaring 
above their heads in consideraljle uuinbN’s, seemingly annoyed at any 

one 
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one approaching tbeir lonely habitation!, added much to the singU' 
.larit^y of^^he scene. The fields in the inunediate vicinity of Edom are^ 
according to the observation of Burckhardt, “ frequented by an im¬ 
mense number of crows.** * —Keiths p. 205.* 

In short, there seems to be hardly an expression^ however vague 
or metaphorical it may have appeared in the long series of Idii- 
miBan prophecy, which has not received from the concurrent tes¬ 
timony of all the travellers (the earlier of whom had no idea 
whatsoever that they were commenting a prophecy) a confirmation, 
conclusive in all its great features, and so ec;ceedijigly curious 
and accurate in some even of the smallest details and most literal 
expressions—that though we should not rely on such veibal coin- 
<;'idences, we cannot but admit that they are really wonderful. Cut 
while Hr. Keith was exhibiting in jiis later editions these extra¬ 
ordinary corroborations of his views, he received from Paris— 
(‘O I uould,’ as he says, ‘ that that city would give heed to the 
truth which it thus affords the means of confirming 1’)—he re¬ 
ceived the six first liyraisons of the *4/dyage de I’Arabie Petiee, 
par MM. Leon de Jjaborde et Linant illustrated with splen¬ 
did engravings of the ruins of Petra, 

In which,’ as Dr. Keith truly observes, ‘by merely affixing a text, 
the beauties of art become immediately subservient to the interests of 
religion. Where, very reeently, it was difficult, if not imijossible, to 
ascertain a single faet, and wdiere only indirect evidence could be 
obtained, men may now, as it were, look upon Idumaea, and see how 
the lines of confusion and the stones of emptiness have been stretched 
over it. And we may now, in like manner, look upon the ruins of 
the chief city of Edom, of which the very existence was, till lately, 
altogether unknown. All the plates attest Jts vast magnificence, and 
the almost incredildc and inconceivable labour, continued as it must 
have been froni age to age, prior t6 the days of Moses and later than 
the Christian era—by which so great a ranltiplicity of dwellings, 
tomljs, and temples were excavated from the rock,’—pp. 192, 193. 

We have ourselves examined this w’ork, and profess ourselves, 
however struck wilhc the beauty and curiosity of the scenes which 
it represents, to be still more delighted with this revival of the lost 
capital of IduiniVii, and the_ unexpected and decisive, and we 
may add, etqrnal proof that is' lhus established of that one of tlie 
piophccic.s, which twenty years ago was perhaps the least iiitel- 
iigfblc even to the learned. We cannot refraii|,^fiom adding two 
or three small ,instances in which this .last publication corroborates 

* ‘ Voyage do rArabie PetrC-e. Par MM. L6oa do Laburde et Linant. .Folio. 
Livraisons 1. to XII. Paris.’ We have heard that a translation of this work in 
now in the press. The readiT will also find twa .very beautiful engravin'^s of the 
ruins of Pe/ra in .^indcu’s liundscapc Illustrations of the Bible, or in tho BMicai 
Keepsake for 1834, pp. lljl and 101-» 


the 
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the prophecies in circumstances which had not occurred to former 
travellers^ nor of course to Dr. Keith. The prophet had, us a 
contrast. to the predicted desolation, recorded,the anteceiferit >civil 
organization of Edom : iThey shall call the nohles Ih&reof to the 
. kingdom, hut none shall be there, and all her primes shall be 
nothing.* Now M. Labordc, not dreaming of this text, proves 
from profane history that in this capital * fliere existed a king and 
miiiistei^, princes and nohles, and a government so regular as 
even to have raised and paid a kind of subsidiary force ; in short, 
the kingdom presented a long-established civil and ' military 
organization.* — Intr. p.^8. The vague text, ‘ 1 shall make thee 
despised among men,* does not seem to li^ve occurred*to M. 
Laborde, when he makes the following involuntary commentary 
upon it: * The Afabs give to one of these ruins i*. ridiculous and 
indecent name—an insult vi’hich is of a piece w'ith the general de¬ 
struction—to prove the fragility of human works, lliCro vvas only 
U auled, in additioii to the injuries of time, the derision of men.' — 
p. .55. Dr. Keith, with an overabundant anxiety that every, even 
the smallest detail of the fultilmeiit of ail thc^ prophecies should be 
visible even to this day, was a little disconcertetj that the travellers 
did not see ' nettles and brambles in the palaces ;* but he consoled 
himself, in lieu of * a direct and literal fullilnient,’ with the ob‘«= 
servation that the thorny branches of the tnlh-Xvce^ov’c very abun¬ 
dant ill [dumaea. We think Dr. Keith need not have been' so 
anxious on* this point, which might have been safejy taken for 
granted ; but we are glad to be able to afford him direct find literal 
evidence from M. Laborde’s bite Zii;m/son.y,*that these ruined 
palaces are ‘ overgrown with nettles and brambles!’—pp. 55-58. 
These are trivial niatters^comparerf with the great features of the 
case, but they are still curious tyid iiitereslftig. 

But there is one much more important circiiinstahce which has 
occurred to us, and which seems to carry the evidence to the highest 
possible point of satisfaction—the woiks, as Dr. Keith liints, and 
as appears in the plates, arc evidently ihe^works of many ages, from 
the primitive dwellers in the’rock down to liie days of Adrian; 
and perhaps some sceptic may say that works of the days of 
Adrian would rather impugn the jirophecy, whose completion 
might have been expected at an?earlier period. The objection 
would not be worth much—for it is clear that whateve7 intermediate 
vicissitudes the ci^y and nation may have suffered —and the pro¬ 
phecies point to many —the final fubiinient could only be appro¬ 
priated to the period when Edom was finaify abandoned to a 
‘ perpetual desolation from which her cities should not return, —(Ezek. 
ifi.) When they should call* Iheir nobler and there should be none, and 
all her princes be nothing, —(Is. i5.) J’fhen there should he no civil 

government-— 
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ffovemmeni—and when there should not be evm Ufl n Hraggihtg inhabi¬ 
tant of the waste,; when no man should abide iherein\ neilMr ^aU a son 
o/mgn dwell in ih.) And tohejn the.WhoU site shmUd ex¬ 

hibit nothing but the lines of emfusion and.the shnes of emptiness .’’— 
(U.ib.y ^ 

B. t there is another striking prophecy, winch clears away every 
vestl{<rj of difficulty by distinctly predicting those vicistitndes, and 
the obstinate endeavour of the Edomites to defeat the prediction 
by continuing to restore and adorn their city :<*- 
* WhereaiEdom saiih “ Wc are impoverished — but we will return and 
build the desolate places thus said the Lord of Hosts t Thby shall 

BUILD, BUT I WILL THROW DOWN ! and TOUR ETES SHALL SHE, and yOU 

shall say^ The Lord will be magnified from the borders of Israel 1^—• 
A^alachi i. 3, 4. ^ 

Is not this almost more wonderful j.than all that has preceded P 
'i'he later architecture is thus not merely aci^ounted for, but abso¬ 
lutely predicted, and we are told that the day should come when 
our eyes should see this, and that the Lord should be magnified— 
not from Israel, but-j-from the borders of Israel—-the borders 
of Israel 1 where exactly this wonderful city stood. What human 
ingenuity, what human sagacit)'—even if we had been aware of the 
. general state of Edom—could, prior to the discovery of these 
comparatively modern aichitcclural remains, have affixed any defi¬ 
nite or even rational meaning to these predictions of Malachi? 
Is not this, according to Mr. Hume’s own principle, a miracle?— 
have we iiqt here that unexpected kind of physical demonstration, 
the falsehood of wlAch appears to jiuraan reason to be absolutely 
impossible ? Surely the Lord is magnified from the borders of 
Israel! * 

Here we are obliged* to close o\ir too%ose and imperfect re¬ 
marks on this fimaziiig discovery.* We had intended to have given 
a more detailed account of the splendid work of M. L^oii La- 
horde, and to have taken notice of several other recent * Illustra¬ 
tions ’ of biblical scenery and events. This article has, however, 
already gone to a leagth that warns ds to desist, and we therefore 
reserve the continuation of the subject to another, but wc hope 
early, opportunity. * 


•r 

AftT. Vll.— 1 . An Essayy Religious and Poetical, on Eccle^ 
sinstieal Finance, as regards the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland. By*the Kev. JDavid O. Croly, Parish Priest of Ovens 
and Aglis. TliirS Edition. Cork. 1634. 

2. Autobiography of a Dissecting Midtsier, London. 1834, 

3. Letters to irDissenting Minister of the Congregational Inde¬ 

pendent 
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pendent DenpmmaUxtn, containing Memarks on the Principles of 
that Sectt and the Author'e Reasons for leaving it and con¬ 
forming to the Church,of England. By JL«S. £. Third Ecijition. 
Londoa. 1833;' ^ 

4. EcclesiasikalEstahmhmentsmt inconsistent with Chrhtiamt jf 
with a partkular view to some of ike leading objections rj' the 
modem Dissenters. By William Hull. London. 1834. 

5. Letter to the Right Hon. Earl Grey, containing a Vindication 
of the Established Church. By a Hissenting Minister. Lon¬ 
don. 1834. 

f). The Uses of a Standing Ministry and an Established Church. 
Two Sermons. By Charles James Blomfield^ D.D., Bi«h<^ of 
Loudon. 1834. 

7. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London 4/ 
the Visitation in July, J834. By Charles James Biomdeld, 
D.D., Lord BishQp of London. 

8. A Charge delivered in the Autumn of 1834, at the Visitation 

in Hampshire.. By W. Uealtry, D.D., Chancellor of the 
Diocese, • 


E two works at the head of our list havp forced themselves 
-*■ upon our notice by their common bearing on a momentous 
question, the practical operation of the voluntary system for the "■ 
maintenance of a Chiistiau ministry. The first is written by a 
man whose fearlessness is the surest pledge for his honesty; his 
style is the image of his character- rude, wild, at finies coarse, 
but bold, strenuous, and straightforward, he utters the sentiments 
of strong and conscientious iiubgiiatioii with tlie native energy aud 
homely illustration of a mind which owes more to its inborn 
vigour than to education. Not*that the author is deficient in 
acquired knowledge; his views, particulSrly of eqjclcsiastical his¬ 
tory, are extensive and just: if he does not stand alcjne and supe¬ 
rior among his brethren, the parochial lioman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland aii; far better instructed than we had been accustomed 
to suppose. In hia courage Mr. Croly does unquestionably stand 
alone ; he is no common man who, at the rftk of liis professional 
prospects, his peace—we must, we fear, add his life—exposes 
the unhallowed connexion which qow subsists between the lio¬ 
man Catholic priest and the ffoliticul demagogue, unfolds the 
secret mysteries of agitation, aud give.s such sober ltdvice to those 
‘ who, insulting ,the simj)licity of the poor and their stale of ‘de¬ 
pendence, invest them with 1,he robes of pretended majesty, clothe 
them with imaginary purple and fine linen ; ^ndVaising them, by 
the labour of sophistry, from their humble sjihere above thrones, 
dominations, and powders, kneel down in mock homage and hail 
them the sovereign people.*'^ . '-j 

‘If 
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‘ If/ saya Mr. C. ‘ the plebeian body are to be the governors of the 
world, let them .first of all be duly preplired for' the execution of so 
great^a tal^k. For the, art of governing is^ not the play of children : 
ars. artium est regihicn nationum. Let them be divested of their 
childishness, fo|^ they are yet in their infancy; rid them of bigotry, 
prejudices, and sectarian hatred; inculcate on their minds a hatred 
of vice and a love of vktue. Divest them of their weakness and 
their credulity ; and' strengthen their minds to withstand the baneful 
arts of superstition and irapustiire. Banish from them lawlessness, 
savageness^cruelty, and bloodthirstiness, and make them civil, orderly, 
peaceable, and humane. In a word, fashion J|^em,^form them, renew 
them, make them rational beings, not only in £^)pearance but in reality: 
do this«aTid let your tjieory be put in practice, give them control over 
the government, and let them be denominated “ the sovereign people.” ’ 
-^Croly, pp. 67, fiS. 

To his own order he says— * 

‘ Have ye ruled the people committed to your charge according to 
the maxims of the Gospel and the canons of the church ? Have ye * 
ruled the people, or have ye sulfered yourselves to be ruled by them ? 
Have ye, in the discharge of your duties,'exhibited, as ye were bound 
to do, firmness, inflexibility, determination, and perseverance? Or 
have ye not, on the contrary, been “ to.ssed about to and fro by every 
>wind of popular doctrine ? ’* Your career has heeii marked by un¬ 
steadiness, tiifle-serving, and tergiversation. Popular clamour has 
scared you from the patijs of duty, and influenced evcn*your synodical 
decisions. Ye have made jcligion turn upon popular feeling or rather 
upon the feeling of faction, instead of endeavouring to make popular 
feeling squdVe with „religion. ... Ye have suffered factious ha¬ 
rangues to he made from your altars at the celebration of Divine 
worship, and surrendered your churches to be used as political club¬ 
houses. Has not religion in your hands be^me a Riere party word ? 
Ye have identified yourselves as Ministers of the Gospel with a poli¬ 
tical sect, entered into their views, partaken of their animosities, 
countenanced their violences, and made war, in conjunction with them, 
on the rest of the community.’—pp, 79 —S2. 

But our immediate concern is not with the political or religious 
views of Mr. Croly,« farther than as*^liis character and situation 
guarantee the veracity of his statements touching the effects of the 
voluntary system for the payment of the priesthood. Nor, at pre¬ 
sent, do we propose grappling'with the conclusion which he draws 
from these fear|Ul statements—tlie expediency of a state-provision 
for the Roman Catholic clergy. The voluntary system is here in 
actual operation, where the power of dhe priesthood is still at its 
height, where the'ceremonial of the reiigiou and the administration 
of the sacraments by duly ordained ministers is esteemed essential 
to salvation ; where, in short, tlie priest*^till holds, in the opinion 
of the tremblinif votary, the If :?ys of heaven and of hell. The con¬ 
sequences, 
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sequences, if we believe Mr. Croly, are tlie most grinding eKac> 
tion,which falls, almost exclusively, upon the poor; the itiostyioleut 
and disgraceful altercations, previous to and even during the most 
solemn religious cerenibnies; bartering and chaifering, to which 
the traffic of the buyers and sellers in the temple was decent and 
reverential-—on one side, the systematic endeavour to drive as hard 
a bargain as possible for the conuiiodity in their hands—on the 
other, the degradation of the most sacred rites—of the mass itself 
—into a privilege, the value of which depends not in tlie least 
on the moral or reliyious state of the purchaser, but on the price 
that is paid. The Jjord himself (for such is the conscientious 
belief of the Roman Catholic) is thus actually bought and sold. 
These are appalling statements. Are they borne out by the 
* Parish Priest* who cannot be ignorant on the subject—and who, 
if he is guilty of mendacity, or even of exaggeration, has ventu!v.d 
all his earthly prospects in wanton hostility to that Church of 
which he remains, though an outcast and persecuted, yet still 
a faithful member ? l'irst,jlhen, as to the general .system of pay¬ 
ment :— 

‘ The mode of exacting clerical clues is quite*arbitrary and capri¬ 
cious ; fixedness and uniformity are out of the qtie.stiun. Alnior.. 
everything depends upon the temper and disposition of itie clergyman. 
There are salutary regulations in every diocese, respecting church 
dues as well as other points of church discipline, put forth by episcopal 
and synodical authority. Specific sums are laid down as the remu¬ 
neration to be deinancled and paid for the performance of such and 
such religious rites—for the celebration of marriage, or the oblation 
of the mass, or the half-yearly administration of the euchari.st. These 
authori^.ed exactions, as ^ay be su|Tposed, arc moderate enough, and 
wqidd not be at all adequate lo supply the wJlnts of aiyispiring i)riest- 
liood. Every priest, therefore, looking to his peculiar necessities, or 
to self-interest, makes the most he can of his rnini.stry, and multi¬ 
plies Ins exactions, without any reftu’ence to statute law or eqascopal 
authoritj'. Owing to this departure from fixed rules, the strangest 
discrepancy prevails even in 'he same fliocest)»as lo the cliurch de¬ 
mands made upon the people.’—pp. 2u, 26, 

\Vc must add the following sentences to tliis preliminary state¬ 
ment;— • 

* It may be right to observe that in the present def:*ctive state of 
things, the rich (Jatholics contribute in general but little to the sup¬ 
port of their clergy. They pi^y nothing in proportion to their rank 
and means. They are extremely deficient in this respect, so that the 
vvhole burden of the priesthood, as to their support, rests, it may be 
said, on the shoulders of the poor, industrious, labouring classes. 

‘ The revenue of the parish priest ^.is derived from a variety of 
VOL, Liii. NO. cv. N ' ■ sources. 
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sources. Confession furnishes the mosl: steady ahd constant sonrce 
of revenue The priest selects twice aj-year one or two bouses in 
every*plough-land-or' neighbourhood, where he holds what are 
called ** stations of confession; " and it ^ required that the fami¬ 
lies all about should meet him when he comes among them upon 
these occasions; should make their confessions, receive the holy 
sacrament, and finally pay the customary dues. If increased dues 
are demanded—a thing of occasional occurrence—disagreeable and 
sometimes scandalous altercations ensue. Similar scenes occur 
when individuals attend and crave time for payment; while such as 
absent themselves, unless they send the dues as an apology, are ge¬ 
nerally jpiade the subject of public abuse a&d exposure. All these 
things take place in connection with the administration of two sacra- 
mints—jitnance and the etichoHst. The custom transforms religious 
rites into merehahtable commodities, which the priest prices and turns 
to his own advantage, in the best ilianner he can. 7’his is the 
appearance of the thijig; and the common people do imagine that 
they pay their money in lieu of getting confession and communion.' 
So deeply, indeed, is this persimsion engraven on their minds, that 
they consider themselves exempt fi om the obligation of payment unless 
they actually get absolution and the holy sacrament—that is—value 
for their money.’—i)p. 28, 29. 

^ Marriage, Jt is well known, is a sacrament in the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic Cluirdi ; how far, according to Mr. Croly, Js its sanctity 
maintained in the present practice of administering the rite by 
the Irish priesthood ? * , * 

♦ The firs''c thing c|pne when there is question of marrying a couple, 
is to make a bargain about the marriage money. This sometimes 
causes a considerable delay. The remuneration or stipend prescribed 
by the diocesan statutes is ncvei^ thought for a moment. Indeed, 
all statutes respecting ifioney matters are a mere dead letter. The 
priest drives^as hard a bargain as he can, and strives to make tlie 
most of the occasion. Marriages are sometimes broken off in con¬ 
sequence of the supposed exorbitance of the demands. Some endeavour 
to evade the jiayinent of any contribution: others give but little, and 
the few that please ti’e priest are meiv exceptions td the general rule. 
What is the consequence ? The clergyman, after begging and en¬ 
treating for some time to little purpose, gets at length into a rage, 
utters the most bitter iiiveetives against individuals—abuses, perhaps, 
the whole company, and is abused himself in turn—until at length 
the whole hoiAe liecoinesone frightful scene of confusion and uproar; 
and all this lakes jilace at the administration of onf of the sacraments 
of the Catholic ^hurch.i—pp. 30, 31. ^ 

'The whole Chnstiuii woild unite in their reverence for the 
initiatory rite of baptism ;— • / 

‘ The geneiml ruje is to baptize at private houses, or at the priest’s 

house 
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house 6r lodgingSt and voider eircumstances not of a very hallowed 
descrij^On. One leading feature in the ti'ansaction, oii'the jjart of 
the pt^t, it to get in>the customary offerifig, and to swell, if pos- 
siblfif its amount. Chi j||ren are sometimes sent awaj* without baptism, 
for lack of money; and women remain frequently a considerable time 
without being churched or purified after child-birth, (a great evil in 
their eyes,) Iwcause the priest has not been s&tisfihi^ respecting the 
baptism money.'-—p. 83. 

The rite of extreme unction derives a peculiar importance and 
solemnity, in the eyes of all who believe in its efficacy, from ibe 
agonizing .!;ircum8tanc^s under which it is usually administered—it 

‘ is considered in this country to be of the last importance; so much 
so, that no misfortune is accounted greater than for a poor mo>rtal 
to depart this lifq without its reception. This rite is often adminis¬ 
tered under most distressing circumstances—amid sickness, lamenta¬ 
tion, destitution, and want: yet money is demanded in most cases, par¬ 
ticularly in the country; and instances occur of payment being de¬ 
manded beforehand, and even of money being pocketed by the priest 
which had been given as alms for the relief tf the dying.’—p. 34. 

Other sacred rites are likewise objects of considerable gain, and 
give rise to contests between the secular and regular clergy.—(See 
pp. 3(i, 37 .)—We conclude with the following par-^graplis:— 

* Other bad consequences regarding the clergy themselves arise out 
of the present system of church support. Many among them are con¬ 
stantly endeavouripg to overreach and undermine one another. Every 
man of this description looks to his own private emolurnewt, regardless 
of all covenants or agreements expressed or implied. The curate does 
not make a fair return to the parish priest, nor the parish priest, per¬ 
haps, to the curate; nor the curateff, where a number is associated, to 
one another. Every mdfi gets in what ho^an; and seems to think 
that he would be justified in appropriating the entire fo himself. But 
this he cannot do; for he must make some return of hi8*receip(s ; and 
this he does—but it is an arbitrary return, maimed, docked, curtailed. 
The consequence of all tliis is, that church revenue is become a 
mere scramble—every man i.s striving to seiz^ upon a larger share, 
and deciding for himselt in the appropriation. This is a bad state of 
things; it is a shameful state of clewcal demoralization. Common 
honesty is out of the question. Nothing but lies, sclieine.s, duplicity, 
false returns; so that the simplelind *he honest become the })rey of 
the cunning and the crafty. 

‘ It has been always the boast of the Roman Catholic (church, that 
she teaches her children to observe the laws, to respect the civil magis¬ 
trate, and to do nothing inconsistent with the jiublic peace and with 
individual security. The Irish Catholic priests have not this time past 
preached these doctrines to the people. It would bo too much, perhaps, 
to say, that the priests themselves wcroidhe original instigators of the 
misguided multitude. There is no doulit that many of them acted a 

N sJ promhient 
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prominent pert in the businees; an4 j^e i^P^^essipn.pn the jmindp of 
the common people wasiind is, that the priests £av«. it their full and 
unquaKfied sanction. 'But nian^ of them ^emed relmiantly io the 
torrent ; and appeared to give their approbalpn to that vhich the^ in 
reality condemned, They went with the mulutude, instead of gladding 
the multitude; and suffered religion and morality to be completely 
turned top.*iy turvy. .What was the cause of all this I Wteny causes, 
no doubt, may be assigned. National and religious prejadic.es might 
have had a share—sectarian hatred, cowardice —& general jjerversity 
of morals. But can it be said that the present state of clerical de¬ 
pendence for support upon a capricious multitude bad no share in 
determining this unbecoming conduct on the part of the Irish Catholic 
priesthood ? The multitude held the strings of ihe clerical purse ; and 
w(^ betide the unfortunate priest who would set himself in opposition 
to their wishes. As a body they became all-powerful in this respect. 
The common cry among them was, tlia- they would not uphold any 
priest who \Voulcl not back them in their proceedings; and instances 
could be produced where this threat was carried into execution, and 
upright individuals of the clerical body were made the objects of 
every species of injustias and persecution Tfu: dread of poverty and 
of being cast off by those to whom they looked for subsistence contributed 
powerfully to make the body at large become mere time-servers, and 
rrerlook tlie obligations of their sacred ministry. It was a kind of 
general aposlacy arising from base considerations of self interest. Ac¬ 
cordingly, tliey either fireachcd or countenanced lawless combination 
and suffered the temple to be profaned. 

‘ “ Diclte pontifices insancto quid facit aurum*”’—p. 37-40. 

Such is *the. voUifilary system in ihe case of a body so power¬ 
fully iiitliiential as the Romish priesthood in Ireland. The auto¬ 
biography of a ‘ Dissenting Mglister’ throws some light on the 
working of the same system, where the ciininistcr is of necessity 
siill more completely at the inercy'of the congregation. Rut-it 
wants both tlui anliioiity and the talent of Mr. Croly’s pamphlet. 
It up[)ears in a much more questionable shape, and at one time 
we entertained strong doubts of its authenticity. It is well known 
tliat one of the fushiyuable novels, which, a few seasons ago, in the 
impartial and discriminuting language of tlie petty critics, displayed 
so intimate an acquaintance ^ ith the manners and coin'ersatioii of 
the great worlil, turned out t?)«be written by a dissenting minister 
in a remote country town : w'e began to have our misgivings lest 
some of our pfofaue writers of fiction had been committing repri¬ 
sals, and assuming this foreign garb and nom%de guerre. I’he 
author, whoevee, he niry be, has attempted to anticipate our ob¬ 
jection in one of the most pointed sentences in his book—for we 
must observe that the wit interspersed jii the volume'*is not in ge¬ 
neral of a high, order: though occasionaliy it reminds us of the 
sR, quiet irony of Caalt, it more frequently oileuds against the 
‘ gravity 
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gravity 9 ^nousness ^rch might become the subject, M'itbotit 
compemafuig by either grate Or point. He says— • 

* l am not going to nuke a fiction tlrat shall look^ like truth, but 
rath^ to exhibit a trutn^ which shall look like a fiction. By many, 
indeed, it .will be treated .as fiction ; for they who do not know it to be 
true will think it fiction, and they who do know it to be true will call 
it fiction.’ . .,. , 

Passing overcome minor grounds of suspicion—there is, on the 
whole, a kind of minuteness and circiimstaiitiaiity ab<>ut the book 
which looks like truth; the author is so compktelv identified with 
the small 'passions, the small jealousies, the small ambition, and 
llie small vexations of his situation, that we are by degrees“^brought 
to believe him when lie asserts —horum pars parva fui-^ 

‘ Th^se little things are great to little men.’ 

We are inclined, then, to consider this as the genuine work of an 
iiifeiior man, and a wounded and disappointed one, who has 
tieverlhelcss good sense enough to have become conscious of the 
humility of bis own pretensions, and shrewdness enough to perceive 
much of the weakness, and self-interest, and conceit of th^ class 
into which he has been thrown; but who is grievously wanting in 
that deep religions feeling, that holy devotion to the cause ci^ 
Christianity, whicii would find within itself a support and conso¬ 
lation for these petty miseries, as for the severer and more adlicting 
trials of life. 

It may be a trfie picture, then, of wliat is going ofi in the lower 
regions, or rather outskirts of dissent. And ikis in tlicsc outskirts 
that the propagation of dissenf chiefly takes place—at is there that 
the activity of party spirit, and# that of mercantile speculation, 
mingle with and leavefi the higher motives of religious zeal and 
earnestness for the spiritual W'elfare of niankitid-*-therc, chapels 
multiply, which appear to add greatly to the streugtli*aiKl niiinbers 
of the dissenting body, but often are only the subdivisions of 
existing sects, which are w^eakened rather than increased by these 
secessions among their own people.* We ca|mot, however, accept 
this work as a fair or full rcpreseutaliou of the dis.seniiug body j 
we cannot believe that their leading academies for education either 
are, or were twenty or thirty ytiars ’ago, in the deplorable state 

* Several of the publications on the side of the Church have i^isuicd these remark¬ 
able admissions from^r leading dissenting journal:—* The fact is not, in Biitaih, as 
if there were an estamishment on oi^ side, and an harmoniouH dissent on the other, 
peaceably parted by some specific disagreement, the wxistence.of which all agree to 
»raent: but our dtnent is itself fraught with dment, anr^breakti, and breaks again 
into distinct masses, ns often as any excitement, local or general, puts the liody iu 
motion.’ In the same article are .wntences which describe ‘ the multiplication of so¬ 
cieties by division j’ ‘ polyinis churches* ... ‘ tl\^ ^iropagation of dif.<!euteri8m by Bli|Mi’ 

. . * the raising of congregation.s by architectufbl forcing glasses called cha|iels.’ 

which 
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which is here de§crlbed; we cannot suppose that they generally 
treat their ministers wi(|i such indignity and such UHberalrty; that 
they exact so much duty, and pay with ^ch parsimony; make 
them so servile f.to their caprices, to their interest, to their pas¬ 
sions, and so ill repay their servility ; that they exercise so inquisi¬ 
torial a control over, their private lives, and interfere with such 
busy assiduity in their domestic arrangements; that they arc uni¬ 
versally afflicted with an insatiate rage for novelty and excitement, 
which make^ them ungratefully dismiss to penury and to obscurity 
those whose talents have been exhausted in tbeir service, and 
"whom they have pampered with a gross but transient popularity. 
It is notorious that many of the most respectable dissenting 
ministers live apparently in ease and comfort, and pass their whole 
days in amicable intercourse with thdr congre^tions—an inter¬ 
course which, from their being usually on one level as to rank in 
society, is easily kept up—that tliey appear to grow iu the attach¬ 
ment and reverence of their people, and are followed to the grave 
by their respectful and ,^erveiit regret, ?We apprehend—^in sliort, 
it apj'ears indeed from his own showing—that the author of this 
work has been more connected with what we may call, we trust 
o«’itiiout ofl'euce, the adventurers in dissent, than with the older, 
inore regular,’and organized congregations. 

We are as little inclined to affect the smooth language of in¬ 
sincere eulogy, in order to conciliate those who appear to us the 
most respectable of the dissenting body, as to be exasperated out 
of our calm and evt^n course of candour and impartiality, by the 
hostile position which has been assumed against the Church by 
the more violent, in w hich, nevertheless, the W'hole body appear, 
at present, disposed to<^ucquicsce. We ff)uk to the high and un-* 
alterable princ?plcs <»f Christian* Clarity, not to the temporary 
effect which may be produced by our humble endeavours, for the 
estublisliment of reason and truth. We think the dissenting plan 
immeasurably inferior to that of an established church for the 
advancement and maintenance of puri Christianity. W'e think the 
voluntary .system pregnant with inveterate, w'ith incurable evil. 
Hut the Christianity of superior and enlightened minds may, we 
are most willing to admit, not'bn?y neutralize this ifevil, but elevate 
both the teacher and the congregation far above the sphere of its 
contagion. The dissenting minister of real talenL profound piety, 
and [popular address, not merely feels that lie has a right to assert 
his indepcndeiicd', becadsc his commanding qualities can at any 
time obtain a new situation and secure an aaequate .stipend, but 
his ascendancy has a favourable infiumice over the congregation, 
whose honest frride in his g'iperior abilities, and sincere attach^ 
ment, expand their hearts, so that the grave and quiet deacbtis 

have 
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have rather to moderate than to excite their liberatitj. This com¬ 
bination of happy qualities is> however, of course rare; and sys* 
terns must be judgedj^nly by their operation on ordinary*mitids. 
Ordinary men, when tllsy liold the purse-strings, ^^ill be dictatorial, 
exacting, parsimonious; ordinary men, whose maintenance and the 
provisions for dieir families depend on the will of those who regulate 
their stipends, will not preserve that iriclepefidence which, in our 
opinion, is among the most essential qualifications of the Christian 
minister. We mean, of course, independence—not on that )egiti> 
mate control of public opinion, which requires from every teacher 
of Christianity exemplary conduct, diligent devotion to duty. 
Christian, and therefore, necessarily, kind and conciliatory manners 
—the practice, in short, of all those virtues W'hich are the insqpa- 
able fruits of the faith which he inculcates;—biit that independ¬ 
ence, which is equally indispensable, w'hethcr the Christian minis¬ 
ter be considered as invested with a peculiarly sacred character, as. 
designated for his office by divine intluence, or merely raised above 
his congregation by the n^re careful cultivation of the mind, and 
more profound study of the Scriptures;—that independence 
W’hich is perfectly connected with the lowliest Christian humility. 
A man with this frame of mind will not condescend to take the 
key-note of doctrine from those ho is appointed »to teach; wih 
flatter no prt^udice ; will remonstrate against any vice or sin, even 
if it happen to beset the wealthiest and most influential man in the 
congregation; will despise, in short, every art or manoeuvre, and 
rest his claims to the respect and nttachnicnl, of the'people solely 
on the native dignity of his clraracter. 

The dissenters ceilainly do tjjeinselvcs injustice by the bitter 
complaints which per)j 0 tually break out ui their authorized publi¬ 
cations against the want of liberality in their supporters, if there is 
not this constant collision between the wants of their ministers and 
the rigid economy of the congregations. They are equally unfor¬ 
tunate in the violent and disgraceful schisms which have become 
matter of public notoriety in tiie metropolis, and which necessarily 
bring their concerns under the secular aumority of tlie courts of 
justice. m 

The admissions of the Dissent'ifs as to the inseparable evils of 
their own system have been collected from their aulliorized publi¬ 
cations, by tlie industry of the w riters who have •engaged in this 
controversy in 'iifferent parts of the kingdom on the side of the 
Churcli. 'ritcy may be found in a book^ the title of which stands 
the third in the list at the head of our article. The author is an 
avowed dissenter from t)|at dissent in which he was educated, 
and is now a clergyman of the Church. l’hi% volume, to the 
great indignation of some of the dis'^enting journals, has been re¬ 
commended, though in guarded language, fjom a bigli quarter, 

^ It 
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It might have, been as well, perhaps, not to snake commmi cauMS 
with a bookrin which old Johnson’s phrase is borrowed, and it is 
ronndly declared that * the devil was the first dissenter.’ Tons 
the book appears a coarse, intemperate, abusive party publi¬ 
cation—some strdng positions are strongly iii^d, and there is a 
good deal of that rude and homely vigour which is often found in 
the coiitrpversial writings of the dissenters ; but the general im¬ 
pression is harsh and repulsive—altogether inconsistent w'ith that 
high tone of Christian dignity, that earnest yet not ungentle per¬ 
suasiveness, which we should wish to sec universally prevalent on 
the side of the Church. The writer’s extraq^ts from lhe*works of 
'The disseeters are, however, most curious for their involuntary 
betrayal of the weak points in their own system—and we are 
obliged to admit that they perfectly coincide with,, and powerfully 
illustrate, the * Autobiography of the Dissenting Minister.* 

Among the most curious and instructive passages in the ' Auto¬ 
biography,’ is the account of the author’s birth and parentage. 

* I am the youngest of five, and my father, at the time of ray birth, 
and for many years after. Was a linen-draper in the Borough of South¬ 
wark. cHe had been brought up a strict dissenter, and was as pleased 
to trace his descent from the Noii-confonnists of the days of (Charles 
Uj, as any ‘Welshman cati be tt> trace his pedigree up to Noah’s ark. 
My mother also w'as a Puritan by descent, and all their friends and ac¬ 
quaintances w’eremore or less of the same class. I was imbued from 
my earliest childhood with the idea that nothing good could.exist out 
of the pale of dissent. None but the books of our own sect were ever 
admitted into our houce, and as much as possible care was taken 
that Ave shoiikl not hold intercourse whh the people of the world; fur 
so we designated all who did not Jbelong to our sect. Sometimes, 
indeed, it was absolutely ne^cessary to meet with individuals belonging 
to tlie establishes^ church, but on suck occasions I observ'cd that so 
little conversatitm passed, that we seemed to be in the company ot 
foreigners, wlio could not speak our language. As for going into a 
church, Ave should a.s soon have thought of going into a play-house, 
Avhich building Ave were taught to regard as the house of the devil ;— 
Ave did not indeed call the church by tlw’feame name, but aa'C regaled 
it Avith almost the same abhorrence, aud Ave used to speak of a church 
parson as of^one aa’Iio had no religion, morals, or even understanding. 
Being of a rather ardent temperamoint, I entered into the spirit of our 
family religion Ayith no slight degree of zeal ; and I regret to say, that 
the religion of mj^ early youth, Avhieh was particularlv commended by 
the pastor of the flock to Avhich my father and mothe? belonged, con¬ 
sisted for the most«part of a A'ery pharisaic contempt for others. I 
used to make very maii5 seA'ere remarks on the irreligion of the world 
in general, and of our own more immedi^e neighbours in particular. 
I recollect very distinctly the indignation Avith which on Sunday I was 
in the habit of declaiming agaifibt the sin of Sabbath-breaking, when 
I saAV ^persoi^ setting out in gigs or on horseback on country excur¬ 
sions ; 
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sions; an4 if I read in tha newspapers any account of persons lieing 
drowned in river on Sunday^ 1 fdt rather more delight*in this ma¬ 
nifestation of a divine judgment, than rightly became a Ghristidn and 
a youth. 1 was invarialn|y attentive to the discourses of our pastor, 
but 1 rather think, upon recollection, that I listened to*them so closely, 
prompted more by the vanity of being afterwards able to repeat the 
heads of the seruKms, than by any truly serious Reeling, or any desire 
after religious instruction.’— Autobiography^ p. S—4. 

The reader, will perceive in this specimen a certain air of cnrU 
cature—which, indeed, is thrown over the whole volume ; but the 
writer has touched one of tlus most unmitigated evils of religious 
dissent—that jealous exclusiveness which still coops up the different 
sects of English dissenters within their own'narrow pale, and 
teaches them to confine ail virtue, all truth, all ChJstian excellence 
to their own sect. The leMgious are kept, if not to their own 
couuNuiiit}'^ at 1ca.st to the narrow region of dissent; beyond this 
begins the * world' —the region of sin, of profaiicness, of infide¬ 
lity, at best of religious formality, and low and secular views of 
the Gospel. It might havtj been expected that the more general 
diffusion of knowledge—or at least the wider fircle embrace»l by 
liteiature-—would counteract this tendency to isolation in rigid 
and unmingling factions; but there seems some danger lest it * 
should confirm, rather than diminish, thi.s inveterate evd. Every 
political party, every religious sect, every section of a sect, has now 
its own literature—its quarterly, or monthly, or weekly jojirnal; 
it is even beginning to have—(alas! that religion should be con¬ 
nected with that M'hose whole b^jing is so apt to be bound up with 
the excitement of human passion)—its daily press. Of all irreli¬ 
gious publications (if St.Jl^aul be Aght in asserting that the greatest 
of Ghrislian virtues is charity) ihe worst is*a religio^is newspaper. 
Beyond their own publications^ most of the cias^ fur which 
they are wiitteii have neither time nor inclination, nor permis¬ 
sion from the spiritual inquisition which rules their minds, to 
extend their reading. 7’he rest of literature is enveloped in one 
\ast index expurgatorius. Thus the line of dbmarcatiun is drawn 
as strongly and rigidly as ever; and that common ground on 
which it might be hoped that the Afferent parties would meet, 
and by mutual acquaintance sufMiu off their asperities, is almost 
wholly interdicted. But it is the greatest evil, ai^vvell as ijie 
greatest danger, society, when the difi’erent classes are con¬ 
densed into hard, unsocial, •antagouist masses, wdlli no ties of 
amity, no common feelings from friendly iiiter^ou *se, t8 break the 
rude collision. If men in general w*ould kiiow each other belter, 
they M ould hate each other ftss. We have been much struck by a 
passage in the History of the I’renclf-J^cvolutibii, 6y the present 
iiiinisteri M. Thiers. He is accounting for the jealou^ still pn- 

terlained 
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tlertained by Madame Roland of the King, towards whom her 
partyJiad*become more favourably inclined: 'La raison de ses 
defiances est naturdle* e)le«ne voyait pa$rie roi. Les Ministres, 
au contraire, Itentieteiiaient tous les jollrs, et d'hmitiCtes gens 
qui He rapprochenf sont bienlof rassures* Would that this rap* 
prochement could take place between all who have any pretence 
to the Christian character ! The writer who uses the signature of 
L. S. E. quotes the following passage from the Eclectic Review :— 

‘ Pure attac4imeiit to dissenting principles requires to be kept up in 
certain minds by a fieim hatred^ and now and then e^little round abuse 
-»cf the Church' • * 

Rut for this power oT isolating their people from ail general iu- 
tevcourse with c^mrclimcii, wc .should very little dread the effects 
either of their hatred or their abuse. Rut for this, the most rigid 
dissenter Wi)uld at least arrive at Popc^s charitable frame of mind— 

‘ Even in a bishop I can spy desert.’ 

We shall not follow our Aulobiogiapher through the classical 
and commercial schoo^^ in which, willitthe assistance, of Smarts he 
appears to ha^c acquired the power of construing, not of scan¬ 
ning, the first ode of Horace. Ilis subsequent academical career 
•i—-at least the liteiary part of it—must, we conceive, be consider¬ 
ably burlesqued. 

*Xn the academic establishment the utmost liberality of political opi¬ 
nion prevailed; frequently political tojiics were given to us.as the sub¬ 
ject of our Uiemes ; and 1 believe it was generally considered a piece 
of academic ctiipiettfc to take ihe anti-national side of the question. 
There were .several .sliades and gradations of opinion, from the sober 
whig down to tlie conceited and •roaring democrat. Paine’s Age of 
Reason was of course not in great esteem among us, but his Rights of 
Man were higlily' pojnilar; nor did.w'ij raucli relish the Socinianism- of 
Dr. Priestlej'j^but we admired him as a martyr to the cause of liberty; 
and though we adopted not the Ariariisra of Dr. Price, we gloried in his 
av*o\val of the right of the j)C'oplc to call kings to account, and to cashier 
them for misconduct. Wejregarded America as the ne plus ultra of 
jKilitical [lerfection—the pure land of liberty, civil and religious. 
We hated the name of William Pitt, and all but worshipped that of 
Charles James Fox. We coultfnot very well understand Tone’s Diver¬ 
sions of Parley, but we venerated 4ii3 politics. We bad in our college 
library, in fo«/ volumes, the trial of Tbelwall, Hardy, Horne Tooke, 
and others for high treason; and we regarded Sir Francis Burdett as 
one of tlie first of living characters. Ipdeed, whatever theological or 
political j)r«iudit^.s I had been im1)ued with under my paternal roof, 
these were by no nu^cins abated or diminished by the society or pur¬ 
suits of the college; but though thejt were not immediately and 
palpably diminislit-fi, ) et T tjvink that ultimately, by means of the 
excess to whic.'i the opinions were carried, and the bigotry with 
which they were mjiiutained, the hold which they originally had of my . 
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mind was' very gren^ly shaken. This effect did not appear at once, 
but was developed several years after, much to my ann6yance. 1 
believe that one of the rfesons why we c^ver *read Aristophanes was 
that lie makes democrac^ook so exquisitely ridiculou|i. The diSicu ty 
of the author could be no objection, for to our classical tutor one 
author was quite as easy as another, if it had but a Latin version^ at 
the bottom of the page; and we used to be ve^ proud of reading 
TR snliyliis, Thucydides, and Longinus. The factds, that the eminence 
of our classical tutor’s scholarship was so great, that he could read any 
Greek author with a Latin version, and none without it.'—p. 37—39. 

Some persons may find amusement in the account of the various 
congregations by whicfi, in turn, our simple minister is leceived 
with flattering approbation, and dismissed with cold and con¬ 
temptuous negleqj:—the clashing interests of tha more wealthy 
managers* of the schisms viliich divide and subdivide the small 
sects—the low arts of popularity by which he endeavours to make 
good his ground—the unwearied labours and the baffled hopes, 
which exhaust his powers and depress liis eneigics. Upon us, 
these things, represented v»/!th an air of trir^h and reality, produce 
only emotions of thoughtful sadness ; and that badness settlei into 
deep melancholy, when we anticipate the possibility that this, or 
anything approaching to it—anything with one feature or principle ’ 
like this—is to be the substitute either for the Established Church 
of England, or for the humbler, but in these days equally vitu¬ 
perated, Kirk of Scotland. The quesi'ion is not, •»whether the 
whole body of dissent in this kingdom is liable to such serious 
exception; but, whether it is the natural tendency of the spirit of 
dissent, if dominant, to propagate Christianity in a form which 
maintains so much of iti^languagc* and even of its doctrine, with, 
so little of its real tone or spirU. , 

I’he IJishop of Loudon has referred, in one of the^iotes to his 
admirable sermons on Establishments, to a very striking passage 
in Barrow’s twelfth sermon on the Independence of the Clergy. 

♦ Mr. Juuies, ia ‘ The Church Meinber’s Gitide,’ a #rork of authority among 
the Dissenters, indignantly asks, ‘ What is llie Deacon of some of our communities ? 
Not simply the laborious, indefatigable, tender-hearted dispenser of the bounties 
of the Cliurcb—the inspector of the poor—thff comforter of the di' tressed. No j 
but the 6«Wff of the minister, the patron of (Jie ^living, and the wolf of the fock—wa. 
individual who, thrusting himself into the seat of government, attempts tii lord it over 
Gdd’s heritage, by dictating alike to the pastor and the inembets ; thinks that, in 
virtue of his office, his opinion is to he law in all matters of church government, 
whether temporal or siiiritual: who, upon the least symptom of ojipositiou to his will, 
frowns like a tyrant upon the spirit ol rising rebellion among his, slaves | Such men 
there have been, whose spirit of domination has producer^ a kilid of dioconophobia 
{i.e. deacon-horrdr) in the minds of mmiy ministers, who have suffered most wofuUy 
from their bite, and have been led Ao do without them rather than be worried any 
more. Hence it is that in some cases the unserioturai plan of committees has been 
resorted to—that the tyranny of Lord Deacark might be* avoided.' — (Quoted by 
L. Si Hi) p. 149.^ 
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Wc prefer, however, selecting en illusti^tive quotation ilbite tiie 
writings of an eniinent^dissenter, quote<f by L. S. E. 

* The power of chasing a ininister produces a feeling wif<mour^le 
to religious result as it leads all in some degree tp listen rattier as 
judges than disciples. At certain periods this is essential, but in the 
mi^s of many it frequently continues; it is too congenial to the 
dominant propensity of human nature to he readily relinquished; 
hence often a variety of evils—hence the rode remarks, the vulgar 
impertinence of some of all ranks and sexes—hence the genrred 
custom of regarding how a thing is said, rather than the thing itself, 
IhOilgh the most momentous, perhaps, within ^he Compass of thought. 
With the consciousness of a minister, as ‘‘ their servant for Christ’s 
sake,” many aie disposed to think him such for their own, and to 
occasion disorder by utireasouable demands on hisj^me, attention, and 
docility ! The freedom from priestly dc>,nnnation,.^md as the basis of 
the system, will excite at times such a feeling of independence as will 
expand into something like yo^.ular tyranny.' —Binney’j Life of MorclL 

This Mr. Binney is tlie author of a sermon which denounced the 
dmreh ‘ as a uaticnal as ‘ destroying more souls than it saves,' 
We leave it for him to reconcile the strain of that sermon with 
the passage which we have just been quoting from his Life of 
Morell. Tile passage is in itself a valuable one—aud we reconi- 
ineud it to llie most serious consideration of the Sgolch General 
Assembly, whose late vote as to the subject of patronage will, if 
unrescinded, soon make cfvery vacant beueiice in 0ie Kirk the sub¬ 
ject of a popular canvass ! 

We are of course unable to judige how^'ftiuch truth there may 
be in our next specimen of the * Miseries of a Dissenting 
Minister:’— ^ 

‘I am now arrived at a most irnp6rtant epoch in my history—the 
most importaut, perhap.s, in a minister’s life. Being arrived at years 
of discretion, as 1 thought, for I was full thirty, I ventured to take the 
liberty to fall in love, and to marry. This I found was taking a very 
great liberty indeed, but I ^ sure I did not think any harm. I did 
not marry a portionleS.s damsel, as one® of my brethren did—who, ill 
con.sequence of it, found his salary gradually decrease, as a hint that 
he might take himself and hi^ poverty elsewhere 4 nor did 1 marry 
one out of any other sect thanown. My sin was, that 1 chose a 
wife for I \yili not say, because I do not think, that there 

Were anj'' young or middle-aged ladies in my flock who were desirous 
of having me ; but the sin was, that I chose for m;^Self without con- 
niy flock. • Now*hy this I say fgave oflence. I did not fall 
int^priy downright disagreement, or come to anything like absolute 
affrontthey were all very civil to thp bride, and affected to like 
her very much ;J>at they all m^e various animadversions and remarks 
of a not Very complimentary nature ; and these remarks were all care¬ 
fully 
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jaclcisd; and brought to xne for my own special amusement; 
they were all told to me in perfect confidence^ and a particular injunc¬ 
tion was given to me by the narrator, praying that I would not let 
them give me a moment’lluneasiness on any account whatever;—they 
did not indeed give mucn uneasiness, but they would*have given me 
less if 1 had never been told of them.’— AutoUography, p. 170. 

To return, however, to more serious matters—^w'e must quote 
the verdict of this author on one general effect the voluntary 
system in the sphere in which he has moved. He is speaking 
of the restless love of change which, he asserts, prevails among 
the dissenting cougregaj.ious;— 

* I am now an old man, and 1 can truly say'that 1 have sffen dis¬ 
senting congregations grow weary of three successions of preachers. 
Piety has nothing 46 do with it; for the truly pious <of the congrega¬ 
tion are for the part qui^t and uncomplaining, thinking more of 
the salvation of their souls than of the gratification of their taste. I 
have thought much of this matter, and have observed It long witli 
great patience and a close attention, and 1 find it to be an evil insepa¬ 
rable from dissent, and the natural consequence of the voluntary 
system. A minister goes to a congregation as a ^suppliant: lie^mus t 
make himself agreeable to all, and undergo the criticisms of all; the 
very outset of his connexion with them places him in a humiliating . 
attitude. When he first enters the pulpit as a candidate^; the question 
naturally occurs to him, “ Do I seek to please men ? ” and the answer 
as naturally occurs to him in the affirmative. For awhile, perhaps, he 
may succeed—may be intensely popular-may be idoMzed; but it 
cannot last long, unless be has extraordinary talents, or great compa¬ 
rative wealth. Few men uf weajj;h, however, are disposed to take up 
the work of the ministry among the dissenters; and as for extraordi¬ 
nary talents, it is merelyideuticlll proposition to say that they are 
not common. But let a mans,wealth or t^ents be what they may, 
a dissenting congregation can never forget that it ffas sat in judg¬ 
ment on its minister, and therefore can never look up with complete 
respect to one on whom it has looked down with the investigation of 
criticism. It often happens that a mini.ster is engaged for six months, 
or even more, upon trial, ai^ during life whqic of that time he is 
listened to critically; and he preaches and prays with a view to cri¬ 
ticism ; and he is compelled to undvrga a thousand impertinent hints, 
animadversions, and suggestions, to 4:hake himself all tilings to all 
men; and at last it depends on the turn of a straw whether he he 
chosen or rejected. The sanctity and reverence of tile ministerial 
character must gtwatly suffer by this system; and accordingly we find 
almost every where that a dissenting ministpr is but the tool of his 
flock; they are bis instructor, and not he thgjrs. lie must preach 
and pray in such fashion as may be ntost pleasing to tliem; he must 
be always of their opinion in till matters—religious, political, or other¬ 
wise.*—p. 111—11:;. ^ • • 

The. 
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The author in a former passage had called to his assistance some 
nervous language, from a pamphlet by William Hull, whom he 
descnbes as a dissenting minister 

‘ Dependent,’ says Mr, Hull, * for his eleo^on on the suffrages of per¬ 
sons who are prbud of a power which they are seldom qualified to ex¬ 
ercise with wisdom; dependent for his daily bread on the voluntary con¬ 
tributions of those who, w'hile they are accustomed to sit in judgment 
on the preacher, .boast that they can, at any time, cashier and reject 
the man of their choice; dependent for a favourable reception of his 
public services on a series of private attentions, which, under the im¬ 
posing name of pastoral visits, are for the most part only the sacrifice 
iPiitime to frivolous gossip and idle calls,—the pastor of an Independent 
church is of all men the riwst dependent ; and therefore, to maintain 
his standing with a plebeian constituency, must be of all men the 
most servile. This servility is inculcated by the dignitaries of dissent 
under the abased name of Chiistian hn'mility ; and to cut and shuffle 
and creep is perversely denominated becoming “ all things to all 
men." But he has his revenge ; he stoops to conquer. He maintains 
his ascendancy by arts of fanaticism,, or by cherishing the passions 
of sectarian bigotry and hate, and surr^nds himself finally with the 
factitious dignity and questionable influence of a partizan.*-—pp, 
166 , 167 . 

Here the ,Autobiographer;jias been guilty of injuvStice, both to 
Mr. Hull and to the whole body of dissenting ministers. In tlie 
first place, we have no doubt that lie is wrong in stating that the 
writer he is quoting ever was a dissenting niinisler. 'Mr, Hull, 
whoever be* be, is the author of two pamphlets, about the ablest 
which have appeared ou the sul^ect; we recommend the first 
especially to our readers for the cogency of its argument, the vigour 
of its style, and, in general, its high tone qf Christian feeling. To 
justify the last clause hi our seiiteiice of well-deserved praise, Ave 
must continue the quotation winch our dissenting minister has so 
unfairly broken oif—though in the passage which follows the ex¬ 
tract are some words even stronger than those adduced, which 
W’e vvish had been avoidet^ or softened. 7'he expressions again.st 
which W'e except, ahd of which even the recent resolutions passed 
at Hirmiugham shall not extort our approval, we have marked in 
italics. Alas! that, writing qj the nineteenth century, we cannot 
remonstrate against the use of sfich terms in Christian controversy, 
wilhout tlie Ricullection of public documents, deliberately issued 
by more than one body of I)issenter$—to say natliiiig of the lan¬ 
guage openly used by ifidividuals—riging up, as it were, to rebuke 
our cliarity. ftfr. Hull says:— 

‘ The evils which result arc incalculal^e. One, not perhaps of its 
greatest, is thg spirit of interminable warfare against the church; 
since a principal means of commanding influence within their own 

connection 
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eonneetion is to exasperate the malig’nity of faction, by feeding in 
vulgar minds at) ignorant eontempt o( the clergy. The^charge of 
being “ proceeds with an ill grace from jtnen whose lives are 

spent in efforts to frusti’a^ the labours of the clergy by cMumniaiing 
their characters. But the apology of the dissenting tninister is to be 
found in his system, if indeed any apology can be offered for the man 
who consoles himself for conscious serviUty to ,his own party by a 
corresponding insolence and ferocity towards others. 

* This counter-statomerit is given “ more in sorrow than in anger 

not in the spirit of vindictive retaliation, but in mere jastice to the 
calumniated nuniytevs of the church, and to the cause of truth. For, 
after all, dissenting miniatqrs, generally, are good men, although plseed, 
in circumstances unfavourable to the ouiture of manly independence 
of mind, which is perfectly distinct from party violence. And let it 
be recorded to their own honour, and to that of hiTman nature, that 
not a few of their number faM victims to the system which they con- 
scie)Jitiou.sly uphold. Tliey err in reasoning, but their hearts are in 
the riglit place. Their .souls are not rendered callous by fanaticism. 
They feel the bitter mockery of^'Speh independence as is allowed them. 
Men of finer and more etherilil Ujtnperament skik under the indignities 
and privations they endure, in whut they concejve to be tlie path of 
duty, and die broken-heaTted. The real cause of their untimely de¬ 
parture is little understood by the people v^^ith whom they are asao-^ 
dated. Sustained in their last hours by faith in their Redeemer, their 
lamented fate is ascribed to their anxious zeal too rapidly wearing out 
the spring of life; and tlieir names are enrolled in the obituary of the 
sect, as a testimony to the goodness of that system whidi destroyed 
them,’— Hull, pp. 59, 60.* , 

We might leave Mr, Hull tdf reconcile the apparent contradic¬ 
tion between these two paragraphs ; but, ou such a subject, con¬ 
tradiction is inevitable. •Where two antag(;)nibt principles are thus 
in perpetual conflict,—on one'side, the religion itsdf, with all its 
mild, and benigiiuul, aiul sauctifying influences wtfjking within 
the hearts >)f the more cuilglitcued ami the belter men—on the 
other, the inseparai'le c\ilsufthe voluntary system, inflaming the 
pride and the passions of the )«oic intemperatii^ind undisciplined,— 

with this constant struggle bet\veen the self-deining, and self-sub- 

. . . ^ ^ _ 

* ‘ A young man has liei’rt 'subserved to rcrene from a. cluiich nllsittevinu; reception, 
and to seltlo under circumstiinci s of pcculuif (Micourageiueiit. The people have fotmed 
u high opinion of his talents, and a higher of his piety. In the couise of a year or 
two all is altered—the promise of his early services is not fulfill^l—the feelings of 
the people change; jome, whose udiuiratiun at first arose almost to enthusiasm, 
become now perhaps ll*c most cool o» fowO'/rt/j/wu/rty the man liii"er.s on for a time 
aiuwlst growing dissatisfiiclum. till at length he either*(juits a sphere which he finds 
himself no longer adequate to fill, or is borne, with a straltge mixture of emotion iii 
the breast of survivors, to the last and universal refuge of humanity, “ where the slave 
is free from his master, and where ibc weary are at n-st.’’ *— Li/e of Marelt, p. 253. 
And this touching p.asMige is tigaiu from the h\od of the vehenftiit preacher of the 
King’s Weigh-Ilouse, Mr. Biiim-y I 
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duing, and self-devating spirit of iheOospeli and that pf 
of depressed ambition, of interest, and all the baser motWes, in 
the lifeart of the iaditidual,—not merely»do we cease tb wonder 
that from the same community should issue the meek, the de¬ 
voted, the afiectionate minister of Christ, and the fiery and rest¬ 
less demagogue ; but th^t the same elements should feniient’ in the 
mme.mindf and, at^one time, lend to the language of the same 
man a peaceful, evangelic gentleness, at another, the fierce and 
passipuate.invective of faction, discontent, and hatr^. 

In his dignified answer to the memorable Birmingham resolu¬ 
tions, the Premier has appealed to the goqd sense ami justice of 
moie enlightened—we are desirous to believetfar the greater— 
body of the Dissenters in this country. To the measures of Sir 
Robert Peel, iu order to allay this fierce and ^^crbearing turbu¬ 
lence, by removing every real—as far*as possiblfj every imaginary 
grievaiice-^and so to leave them without a shadow of just com¬ 
plaint against the impartiality of the government, the comilry looks 
with anxious though trustful expe<:itation— 

* Hunc ubi doxninotS, fervet plebecula bile, 

* Fert animus calidm fecisse silentia tuibae 
Majestate manus—qipd (Icinde loquere ? 

We, too, in our humble sphere, would c upon the more en¬ 
lightened of the dissenting body theniseives,;| we would call on all 
wise, ami moderate, and Christian people, ^^♦e-coiisider this vital 
question,—the eouiparatfve advantage of aii|tido\ved aiid established 
cliuirh, amt that of the voluntary system for llie maintenance of the 
Christian ministry. We appeal from those w'hose most enlarged 
view of the beueliis of Ciirisliai^ty comprehends no more than the 
operation of certain peculiar doctrines,r„cnibraced only during a 
short period, qnd on u very naiTo.\V'ancl limited scale, to those who 
take a widcaMirvo) of the inllnence exercised by our blessed reli¬ 
gion, and would trace, willingly and gratefully, the benefits of the 
life and the death of the Uedeemer in every inoditicalion of his 
faith which its divine author has ](:^;rmitled it to assume. We 
appeal from tliose w lio are blinded by hereditary or imbibed lia- 
tred of an cstablislie<l church, to those who can discriminate be¬ 
tween the essential advantages of an endowed establishment and 
the accidental abuses vi hich may have crept itUo the Church of 
L'ligland; fib^i those who consider all bishops as actuated by 
the severe and aibitrary principles which W'er6 conscientiously 
lj|iliiitaiiied by l^aud, to those who discern that the existing 

Church of Euglandii is nut more jqi^y chargeable with the errors 

---- - --- . . . ' ■■■■'■ — ■ ■ . .. 

* Tlu* bi-Kfr class of Dissenters have not beefc ultogether silent. The admirable 
* Letter to tbo Ki^ht lltfu. b'.uri we speaks the seatiraents of a imino- 
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of intolerant ami coinparati,^e^ 3 i barl^arous times, than the modern 
Baptists with the atrocities of Jolm of I^ydcti, or the prudent and 
peaceful Friends with tl^ fren2^s of Janies Naylcr, and the other 
crazy fatiatics who bore l^stiuiooy against the * Steeple House.’ * 

It is our duty, w'e humbly tliiiik, at least to attempt to throw 
ourselves fonvard, and assume the vantage ground of later history, 
in order, altogether divested of our own individual prepossessions,, 
even of our most rooted feelings, to pass an impartial and deli¬ 
berate judgment on questions like the present. Thus to anti¬ 
cipate with prophetic sagacity tlie verdict of the futum philosophic 
historian should be the aim of the real statesman of him to 
whom alone the prospective interests of a great country ought to ' 
be committed, of him who legislates on deep and lasting principles, 
neither resisting with unwise and fruitless oppositioa the progrels 
of human opinioi<, nor mistaking every passion of the day for the^ 
profound impulse of the public mind—the reiterated clamour 
of one section of society for the settled conviction of the whole. 
It will appear to the future In^rian, tiiat at this period a consi¬ 
derable property—but a property not sulKcwnil, if entirely confis¬ 
cated, to make any sensible diniitituion in the public burdeiis<-«-was 
held by a peculiar tenure. In every district a man of educatioivand 
character was bound > residcj, to perform the functions of religion; 
his sphere of duty \t'a. strictly defined, and every iniiabitant had a 
right to demand his ; his church must be open on all stated 

occasions. ■ This resident, whatever his rr.nk or statiop in the ec¬ 
clesiastical body, must be, and we will boldly slate, almost invari¬ 
ably is, a man of exemplary moral character. *11 c stands in a very 
peculiar position:—by liis education, and by the respect at present 
universally attached to his profesfion, he is admitted on a social 
footing by the gentry ana the highest aristocracy; the profession, 
indeed, is held in so much esteem, that the youngcf sons of men 
of the highest station are found within its ranks t—yet by the duties 

* The Wesleyan IVIeinciilistH are not only distinguished, ut least the larger and 
more primitive part of the comraunitw hy a less hostile feeling towards the church, 
but the constitution of their community, in some degree, %iitigates the inseparable 
evils of the * voluntary system.’ Though maintained by the benefactions of their 
members, tho intervention of the Conference W regulating, we believe distributing, 
the salaries of the prenehers, and in theappoiutgftent of the preachers to their difteront 
circuits, (tliat Conference being formed by t^e body of the preachers themselves,) pre¬ 
vents any direct collision between the congregation and the pastor.^ He is neither 
directly chosen by themt nor immediately stipendiary to his particular flock. for 
establishments, the scihtimeuts of the founder of Methodism are well known on that 
point. John Wesley would have ha# no objection to the revenues of the Sec of Can¬ 
terbury, if he might have spent them in furtlicrance of* his own* religious views; he 
would, we suspect, have been only too happy to take up his Itbade in Lamlhith Palace, 
if he might, at the same time, have betm allowed to preach in Laralieth Fields. The 
excellent life of one of Wesley's ablest and most genuine disciples, Richard Watson, 
wdl furnish us with an early opportunity of revi^mg to thjs^ubjett. 
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of his office, he is equally bound to be at the call dif the humblest 
pauper. ^Of course, where tl»ere are many more than 10,000 
clergy, diere will be men of every hue shade of talent and 
capacity — every possible difference of temper and sentiment; 
there will be ^bigotry, narrow-mindedness, a strong corporate 
spirit, a dread of change; there will be worldly ambition and 
indolence, avarice and carelessness, as well as the virtues which 
ought to adorn, and which in the innumerable majority of cases 
do adorn,,the ministerial character. But if the total effect be 
less pleasing and hopeful tlian an Utopian view of the subject 
might presuppose; if the clergyman is notnnivef^ally,'** .what he is 
"soTrefjiiently,—the I'nk which binds togctlier the different ranks of 
society,—the almoner of the rich, the friend, and adviser, and con- 
sdler of the pooi^;—let us inquire what other disposition of this pro¬ 
perty is likely, on the whole, to be sut conducive to the peace and 
happiness of society, to the moral and religious interests of mankind { 
1 he question is now entirely betwjpen an endowed and esta¬ 
blished church, and the voluiitaiy* sysHm., No other appropria¬ 
tion to religious purposes can be Emn^lifted; tbe church revenue, if 
diverted from its present uses, miist be altogether desecrated and 
thrown into the common stock of secular property. To follow 
out, indeed,,j:he principle of the,voluntary system to its legitimate 
consequences, the law must prohibit the dedication of property 
to religious purposes, at least to the maiutenance of Christian 
ministers, w^iether by grant or bequest. All endowments for 
the mainteuance of dissenting teachers must be heroically sur¬ 
rendered in purmalice of the deyninaut principle: for the solo 
difference that we can discover between the two kinds of j>roperty, 
is the much larger amount of tHh one, ai^d the much greater anti¬ 
quity of its legal title. K_)ne general Mortmain Act must confiscate 
for the present, and proscribe f6r the futnre, all endowments for 
ecclesiastical purposes. Whether the property of the church was 
altogether obtained bv voluntary grant or bequest, or by extorted 
concessions, to oiir mind makes little difference. It is held by a 
tenure which has been recognizeef for centuries, and whether 
vested, like the dissenting endownieiits, in individual trustees for 
the purposes named by the tfq^rior, or whether, as we apprehend to 
be the real relation between tht?<chiirch and slate, tlie state is the 
trustee, and#’{^ bound to see the covenants of that trust, as far as 
may be, fulfilled ; all eiKiowineiUs of the* kind* i^ust stand and fall 
togcth«;r. ^ c 

* It is siiigiiUir vmiiti’h find the clifivrciit sects «'i‘ clisseiiters cuntestiug with 
so much pertinacity the ‘Lady Hewley’s Charity.' On the strict principles of the 
voluntary system, surely they should })etition to he relieved from the dangerous pos- 
seasimi oi such auiendowmeiit; or n^ke it over hy common couseitt to increase the 
‘ dewl weight,' which now oppresses Into religious torpor the Established Church. 

What 
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What then ialto become of this property, if alienated for ever 
from its present uses ? We have already said that its sqjle would 
really l>enedt the public but little; govei^meittassignats on church 
pro|>erty would afford aVreiy temporaiy relief to an embarrassed 
. chancellor of the exchequer. But what will be tfie social, the 
moral, the religious consequence ? The squire or the rich noble¬ 
man M'ill have added the tithe to his rents; the glebe will have 
been thrown into the park of the neighbouring lord; the peaceful 
parsonage will become the residence of the retired tradesman; the 
church, we presume—for no one sect w'ili be able to assert a pecu¬ 
liar right to-its use, or to maintain it in repair—will become a 
picturesque and venerable ruin. There will he no longer 
village, or in the small town, the gentleman by birth, by manners, 
and by education-^very often the man who spends* five times tbfe 
amount which he receives from church property, on purposes con¬ 
nected with religion and charity. For this most important point 
has been usually overlooked There arc numberless instances of 
men of considerable private fQrlllne, who, from the high respect¬ 
ability in which the prof^laoh is held, are led to embrace it 
with zealous ardour, and bring to the church ten times the pro¬ 
perty which they ever derive from it. Instead of this, there will 
he the wretched cottage, or rather the cluster of cott^ages, where 
the teachers of» the different sei^, who will take upon themselves 
the Christian instruction of this peasantry, will rise in lowly rivalry; 
and obtain,’as best they may, and by anyxiieans which their too- 
oflcn-teiupted conscience will permit—(for want is the«most dan¬ 
gerous of tempters)—to wring, out their pre*c^ious livelihood, 
Tliey may be assisted by voluuta^ associations among the more 
wealthy of their sect, bu^what Vvitf be their general condition in 
comparison with the poorest otirate of thtf existing church? Jf 
they can live, where are the funds for their eduction, for their 
books?—as for their assisting others, their 'widow^s mite’ would 
be a mite indeed ! 

America is the great tnoc^’l to which both parties appeal to 
show the success or the failure of repu&iican institutions both in 
church and state. The voluntary system is there in full operation; 
some of its American advocates assqA, as they assert with regard 
to all their institutions, in the modt perfect and unexampled effi¬ 
ciency as a plan for the maintenance and advancen^'i^t of Chris¬ 
tianity. The counter-statement, however, rests on equal authority, 
and presents a very different Result.It is impossible for us fairly 

* . * to 

* A work has been publiitbed by tfte Rev. J.6. Lorimer, of Glas/^w, called ^Tho 
Past and Present Condition of Religion and Morality in the Uijited Imitates of A merits 
an Ar<^ment nut for Voluntary, but for Kstabiished Churches.’ It abounds in 

o 2 quotations 
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to examine tliis controversy, without entering into minute details, 
balancing; conflicting Btatements, and decomposing, as it werO, the 
w hole system of American society, for whieb we haVe at iireseiit no 
space. But indeed tirtic alone can solve thin gteat and albinteresting 
problem. A c^tury at least must elapse, the vast floating surface 
of society must assume ^ settled form, befdre we can judge whether 
the spirit of CMstian peace will continue to brood upon the waters, 
and calm its unruly agitation. We are unwilling to doubt the 
power of Christianity to adapt itself, as a beneficent agent in tire 
work of civilization and happiness, to any form of society ; yet we 
can not suppress some feelings of despondei^y at Ae Chfistian pros- 
”pect8’%f America. We are at the same time bound to admit, that 
our views of the beneficial effects to be expected from Christianity 
tflay not be quite accordant with those of the advocates of the op¬ 
posite S 3 fstein. We believe the calm and sober piety inculcated 
by the most influential lights and guides of the Church of 
England, to be much nearer to genuiu||^nd primitive Christianity, 
than the sadden and paroxystitlll^ of revivalism which 

convulse and, we doubt not, exhim^fliC religions feelings among 
our transatlantic brethren : dven^unde^^the fairest representations 
of tlieir moral influence, we^diisidifr the camp-meetings too 
nearly allied, in their furor and^utegtourlkuatiGism, to the Cory- 
bantic rites of Paganism, or, the ilvBd eruptions of en¬ 

thusiasm, the simultaneous piljgrtmlr|e8, 'ariil tlie crusades of the 
barbarous ages of Christianity. Lt is 'univemlly admitted, that 
vast tracts of country, covered by a scattered and migratory popu¬ 
lation, are alt(^e|hi§r Without the {vdministration of Christian ordi¬ 
nances, or the-< tilling of a wtUed ministry. This is perhaps 
inevitable ; the great cause of tne weaknq^s of the Church of Eng¬ 
land has been its inabilily—we mu?t reluctantly add, its supineness 
at former periods iu emleavouring—to keep pace with the rapid 
growth of population in the manufacturing districts. But, to argue 
the question, at present, on mere utilitarian principles—in any 
comparison between the two syslems^of Christian ministration as to 
their efficiency and power, the total difference in the social state 
of the two countries, a difference which no revolution can level, 
must enter into the account.^ Grant that the voluntary system 
works, on the whole, with success in the United States;—grant 
that even if |hf,se immense masses of population exist unleavened 
by •the purifying influence of Christian ministratians, this is an in- 

^oiatioQS from Anfcricau miterfi, showing tho real religious state of the countiy. 
The last note to the Bishop) of London’s Sermons on EstabtishmenU contains a very 
interesting and temperate statement ou the su^ect, in reply to a Mr. Colton, an 
American clergyman, who had attempted to refute the Btshep’s conclusions on tiiis 
subject, • . 

evitable 
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evitable of ibe present period q£, social development 

in America^^nt that the congregations of uie separiitl rel^iofis 
sects bear as great a pr^l^tipn to the general population as iu this 
country;—grant that the general tone of Christian fdhling is equally 
high, pure* and primitive ;-^grant that the liberality of die several 
congregations maintains at least the more.'-eapectable of the 
ministers in decent ease and comfort —grant that our celebrated 
female traveller has overcoloured the influence exercised by the 
different ministers over her own sex^ to the increase of their own 
worldly comforts; at the expense of the more parsimonious hus¬ 
band ; and that she hits over-estimated the proportionate ^puwW 
exercised over the male and female mind, as shown in dbe relative 
numbers composing the congregations;—^)’et, after all these pro<« 
digal and, we havS no doubjt, most unwarranted concessions, the 
question of the utility of a Church Establishment iu England is 
hardly affected. In the United States all are, and must be for some 
time, much more on a lev^'^injiioint of propet ty than in the old 
country; the high wages of Jbbio^r place the ^jlisan and the peasant 
much more nearly op ajiarlw’ith the shopkeeper or tradesman 4 the 
expenses of living on ^decfent ^cale are smaller, so that even the 
labourer who belopgs ^^tn independent congregation, if he has the 
will, has likewise Iplip power'id|.cbntribiite to the maintenance of 
his pastor, 'it'he Mt^odiste witii^>us sometimes contrive to raise 
contiibutions among.p,ur working peoplet; and through the habits 
of sobriety and temperance wiiich.they inculcate, the poor man is 
probably a gainer rather than ajoser by his^etiny a week, or such 
trifling subscription. This, however, cannot be done on a gerieml 
and extensive scale. A^revolutidn which would, in any degree, 
equalize property in this counp'y, must cemmence by destroying 
two thirds of it. Jn the first place, in so violent Aid appalling a 
convulsion, as afone could disorganize tlic present Iciiure of pro¬ 
perty, all which depends upon public or private credit falls at 
once; secondly, as such a revolution—jf it ever comes—can only 
take place in the interests, Ind tlirou^i tiieapiedomiiiaut power 
of the manufacturing classes, its first step must be the total abro¬ 
gation of all corn laws, from whic^ the value of land, and the 

• We are assureil, by a well-known and credible iniui»ter of that country,—‘ No 
miaiflter of any Protestant danoimnatioo, to my knowledge, haa eaiejk received a auffi- 

dent living two gears yt anccession .Ih. Payson’s father, like most minirtere 

of country parishes, derived the metyis of Kupporting his family from a fann which 
bis sons assisted in cultivating; • . . . ovou the veluhrated 1^. Dwight, when en¬ 
gaged on Sundays in his ministerial labours, was at one p^od of his life left to work 
after the some fashion, daring the week; and .... the salary of a minister is id 
some cases below that of a day-lat)ourer.*—Xlca/rry’a Charge, p. 16. Dr. Dwight 
himself has said—* A voluntary contribution, et^ept tn a large io^pi, is as uncertain 
as the wind, and a chameleon only can expect to derive a permanent support from 
Utat sonxee.’—i&id. P* 

• whole 
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whole capital ,now sunk in agriculture^ must eulfer the same 
fate. * ‘ , 

We are at prelent in tliat state, wha^'ver may be the changes 
of our politiciii constitution, in which, by the one great undoubted 
law of population, with a vast proportion of the inhabitants of the 
country, the price of labour must be closely limited to die means 
of subsistence. Wages cannot rise to any considerable amount 
without exhausting the capital and the property from which they 
are derived. It is impossible then that our peasantry, or our 
working classes, can themselves maintain a Christian ministry. 

Church of England is—we will not say, the state'^provision— 
but the provision bequeathed by our pious ancestors, and gua¬ 
ranteed by the state, for the Christian instruction of this otherwise 
helpless class tlie community. £s it an adequate provision for 
this purpose ? Far from it;—with all the contributions levied by 
the zeal of the Methodists and the dissenting congregations, it is 
confessedly far below the necessiucs the poor. Will the volun¬ 
tary system supply its jplace ?—-wHt*|t 5ai8b an income, independent 
of t^at which at present it does raise, equal or approaciiing to 
the church revenues, or even to that very large proportion of dip 
church revenue which is rigidly devoted to the instruction of the 
people arul'ihe maintenance of the Kinvidiously so called) ‘ work¬ 
ing’ clergy ? Woe to the poor of this laiid, if the diurch properly 
—if their property, for jt is theirs, in its beneficent influence, in 
all the blessings disseminated by a pious and zealous parochial 
minister,' in the chcrities which he maintains by his indirect influ¬ 
ence, as well as by his personal (Contributions, even in his expen¬ 
diture within the sphere of hfs parish—if this property, which 
distils in its various ch^snnels of fertilizing bounty, through every 
region of indigence, destitution, and distress, should be sud¬ 
denly dried Mi p hy the sultry breath of political agitation : if it 
should be alienated to any other purpose, even though that 
alienation should appear for the moment to alleviate the must 
pressing burthens o^ the poor. BrC Dealtry in his recent Charge 
has collected from several publications a curious statement of tlie 
comparative contributions feurn the clergy and other members of 
the church, with those froiii d^e dissenters, to the hospitals, dis¬ 
pensaries, schools, and other charitable institutions of the country, 
wjth regartf tbnlie dissenting minister, he roust, in all fairness, bo 
left out of such calculations; if be had the wil^as in better cir¬ 
cumstances a teacher 6f Christianity "must have the will—he wants 
the powipr to take the place of the clergyman in the support of 
such charities. With him, surrounded as he often is by a large 
family, charity muj^t not onlj begin at home, but it must remain 
brooding and concentrated there—unable to extend its flight even 

• I into 
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into the nearest regions of want and distress. What would be the 
consequence to society^ if the whole clergy of this country were at 
once reduced to the le%l of the dis^entiug*iniai8try, in ttie tneans 
of doing good ?—if all charities, as well as all tl^ churches and 
meeting-houses of the kingdom, were left to the private and casual 
munihcence of the opulent?—if there were none whom their sta¬ 
tion as Christian ministers, and their more intimate acquaintance 
with the divine charity of their Master, should sumpion to 
adorn and commend their faith by their good works—and who 
should be enabled, from their professional incomes, to answer to 
that imperative call ? • . .. 

For there is another most important point, which must 'pot be 
overlooked in this great controversy. It cannot be denied that 
the present in this country, and even in Aiiicrick, is a period of 
much religious excitement. * If the voluntary system would act at 
any time with efhciency, it would be now, when the plan of 
organizing religious assOcpitioiis is so widely practised; and the 
very nonsense and fanaticisgn ^ich abound only prove the exube¬ 
rant religious life and vigour which penetrate the whole of society. 
But the experience of all Christian history teaches us that such 
outbursts of uver-straiued excitement collapse into comparative 
iiidifl’erence and apathy. The wise Christian st«atesmau will 
provide for the evil day, as well as for the good : he will see that 
the voluntary system must ebb and How w'ith the tide of religious 
feeling; but if it once falls far below Ihc decent, t!veii if parsi¬ 
monious, maintenance of a Ciiristian ministry', whaf will be the 
consequence? None but very inferior, or very uneducated men, 
and those in general men of high-^'iought enthusiasm, will embrace 
the calling; that euthuiiasiii falling upop undisciplined and uu- 
cultivated minds, the calling ^ilt sink iii public estimation; and 
though there may be some wise and holy men who will cling to it 
through evil report as well as good report, yet the general eHect 
must be the degradation of the ministerial character, and with that 
an increased disrespect andi irreverence for^religion itself. It is 
at such periods that the inert resistance of an endowed esta¬ 
blishment, which depends for its support on no temporary excite¬ 
ment, and is liable to fail on n» subsidence of local fervour, 
maintains at least the public ceremonial for local in all its 
decent dignity. Religion has a ^uiet sanctuaf^,^ in which, if 
she rest unaggi^ssive, she still maintains her own self-respect, 
and commands respect abroad;—^she caw still .associate herself 
with learning; and if the body of her tninisters partake of 
the general quiescence as to the propagation of Christianity, 
even the regular performance of iheir function;^ tends to keep 
alive that which otherwise would almost expire in neglect and 

• indifference. 
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indifference. At all events, directly that an impulse is given 
to a ,.reviVal of religion, the machinery at hand, and is almost 
instantly set in operation. The armour may be rusting for a time 
on the wall, bat it is always ready for the hand, to be seized and 
employed as soon as the signal is given for the advance, if it be 
asserted, on the one han'd, that the voluntary system will secure the 
Christian world against relapsing into such a period of apathy, 
we can only appeal to the annals of religion and to human 
nature itself; if, on the other, that it is the establishment of 
religion which tends, by the certainty of the provision which it 
td repress and to deaden the energies of its ministers, 
we can only reply, that in the general course of things, penury, 
dependence, want of respect—the inevitable lot of Christian 
ministers, who, in a period of decaying piety, a'fc supported only 
by the reluctant contiibutions of a few comparatively indifferent 
followers—will have a more fatal effect than even the enemies of 
our Church dare ascribe to the ease and independence of an 
endowed clergy. If ,the last apfi^al ibe made to the protecting 
Spirjt, which, we are assured, will watch over the preservation 
of the Church, and that the blessing of that Spirit will certainly be 
granted in an cs»>ecial degree to congregations formed, as it is 
asserted, so'"nearly on the primitive Christian model, here. our 
answer is, that this argument assumes die point at issue—it is 
undoubtedly unanswerable, if it can he proved, and clearly proved, 
that one,payW has a right to adduce it rather than another. 

The plain praiftical question is, w'hether there is so much 
Christian liberality in any Christian country as to make it con¬ 
sistent with religious, or even*with political wisdom, boldly to 
throw up this fund. *lt is singular that those religious sects, 
which insist iltost earnestly on 'the total depravity of man, and 
confine the‘'influences of real Christianity within the narrowest 
pale, will nevertheless calculate upon the adequate maintenance of 
the Christian ministry from the contributions of the enlightened 
few. They w'ould 6e thS first to kdmit the hardening and iiU' 
christianizing effects of w'ealth ; the natural selfishness of the 
human heart, they might assert, and assert with some truth, would 
lead them in general to expeet voluntary contributions to the 
maintenance of leligion in an inverse proportion to the opulence 
of'the indivi(lual. Yet on this precarious tepure, when there 
actually exists a revenue which burthens no part of society, and 
is no more a tax on flic community than the rent of the landed 
proprietor, they would risk the power, the prosperity, we con¬ 
scientiously believe, almost the existence of the Christianity of the 
laud. Unle^ pure and influential Christianity is dominant— 
widely and permanently dominant, and dominant among the 
• ‘ . wealthier 
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M'ealthier classcs—can there be any rational reliance on the proper, 
effective, general mair^enance of Christian a>rdinaDcc8,br o& Chris¬ 
tian instruction, in any state of society ? 

Deeply should we lament, if any observationsf of ours should 
tend to widen the breach between the Dissenters and the Chinch. 
We appeal, in the name of our comnion (Christianity, to all the 
peaceful and the enlightened of the former body, to stand forward, 
in order to allay the ungodly strife which has commenced;—we 
appeal to all who prize the religion of Christ above temporary 
political bifluence, to arrest this implacable and internecine warfare 
against the Church, In which, if they succeed, the a(fvan!Jogte(rto 
Christianity, even on their ow'n showing, arc remote and pro¬ 
blematical ; in ours, must be fatal to the religious welfare of *the 
community; but which, its \ery agitation and excitement, must 
give a most fearful shock to the faith of millions. The strife cannot 
be carried on without the maddening of evil passions on both 
sides, the exasperation of mutual hale, the degrading sense of 
defeat, the still more nnoliristiau exullalij^n of triumph—and of 
all this our conimoii religion bears the bltime, and suffers the ' 
penalty. Why will not Dissent, if it will adhere to its voluntary 
system, take its place as an auxiliary—as a rival, if it ivill—iu» 
the holy emulation of peace and good works, with the Established 
Church? WMiy will it be always looking to the petty interests of 
the disscuting body—uniting, upon a psincipleuf common hostility 
to tlic Church, parties w'hicli differ, inter se, far m^ widely, and 
on more important points of doctrine, than itiost,, ornieni from the 
Church—while the great eternal interests of the religion of cha¬ 
rity and love are forgotten ? Religious liberty, in its usual sense, is 
a noble thing ; but religious Jiberty according to its more genuine 
acceptation is far nobler—the liberty of the soul*from the sellisli 
jealousies, the inllaniing jiassioiis, the hatred and the strife wliicli 
till the heart of the demagogue—the liberty which commands in¬ 
ternal peace, into w'hatcver outward state of anxiety or distress man 
may be thrown, and emailciputes hfm from the most tyrannical 
bondage under wdiich he can groan—his ow'ii undisciplined, unim¬ 
proved, unsanctified nature. 

In order to advance, as far ms may be in our power, this holy 
consummation, we w'ould endeavour to reniov^ f^xery point of 
hostile collisioi^ between the tw’o bodies—to abolish every distinc¬ 
tion which is not stiictly iiecessary to the existence and cfHciency 
of a national church—and, by endeavouring* to iiegociate an 
interchange of mutual good understanding among the wise and 
moderate on both sides, dverawe into silence the clamours of the 
more violent. The principle of Huy such urraiTgeinent appears 
very simple,—mutual concession, and, if possible, mutual respect 

• * * for 
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for conscientious^ prejudices. In this calm and conciliator^^ spirit, 
we would 'proceed, in ^ the drst place, to the investigation of what 
are cafied the Claifns af iht DksmterSy alfd afterwards to make 
some observations on the popular subject of Church reform. 

The first grievance of which the Dissenters complain is tlie pay¬ 
ment of church-rates. It may be observed, that the Dissenters do 
not state this question quite fairly, when they represent it as a 
personal charge; it is, in fact, a tax upon property. This tax is 
sanctioned by ininieraoriat usage, and, no doubt, every one who 
hires a farm or a house calculates the amount of this rate as he 
does%ti‘i^ poor-rate or the highway-rate, and pleads it in diminution 
of his rent. It is, then, a landlord’s, not a tenant’s tax. But let 
this pass. If the payment of church-rate be galling to the Dis¬ 
senter, it is no less necessary to relieve the clergy in the large 
towns from the irritation inseparable from the yearly agitation of 
this question. In most towns the church-rate party has obtained 
the majority, and for that very reason we consider the amicable 
arrangement of the question at the pre^^enl time every way desi¬ 
rable, _ more particularly w'hen we consider the uncertain state of 
the law as to the levying and appropriation of this fund. Lord 
, i\ltliorp’s Bill, introduced during the course of the last session, 
was assailed With equal \'iolence by some zealous organs of either 
paity. On one side it was objected, that the gtant. secured 
upon the land-tax, did npt amount to more than half the sum 
levied by ctiurcb-ratc throughout the kingdom. The Dis¬ 
senters, again, insisted, that if any part of the church-mte was 
defiajerl out of the general revenue of the kingdom, they were 
still liable to this indirect tax.ation. We must take the free¬ 
dom to say, that both pafties seemed to ai^^ue, if not in ignorance, 
in total forgetfulness of the nature^or the church-rate, and the pui-- 
poses on which it is expended. These purposes may be considered 
Ibnifold :—iir.st, the repair of the fabric; secondly, the expenses 
of public worship, including the sacramental elements, surplices, 
books, &c., to whiclt, may dje added yhe salaries of parish-clerks, 
and pcw-opeiiers, perhaps of sextons and beadles ; thirdly, those 
which Lord Aithurp, if we renk'^mber right, described as the luxuries 
of public worship,—the orga'if, spid the organist’s salary, carpets, 
cushions, and whatever may be considered the ornamental decora¬ 
tions of the church; fourthly, expenses strictly parochial, which 
have no relation w'haiever to the service of the clmrch, and which 
con^iirn the body<of parishioners solely as a community, united by 
the l^nds of neighbobrhood. We suspect that a very considerable 
deduction must be made, on this head, from the general amount 
of church-ratei^ Under this- account copie fire-engines, fire- 
^|4ckets, and water-mains; we are not certain on the point, hut 

we 
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we rather believe that this charge is made by law on the church- 
rate in London,—in most towns it is established by usage. ^ All the 
expenses of vestries,•salaries to vestiy-derks, we presume, come 
from this rate, for they cannot legally be taken from that for the 
poor, or the highway-rate. Add to this, clocks, bells, and a mul¬ 
titude of small items of that kind, and w'e shall find a very consi¬ 
derable deduction from the church-rate; and all these expenses 
must, in all justice, be charged as a parochial tax upon the inha¬ 
bitants under some other name. TheHhird division of these items 
of expenditure,othe ornamental part of public worship, ought, we 
think, to'be borne hy the congregations, either out of tl«e pew 
rents, or from voluntary subscription. The manner in w’hich 
Lord Althorp intended to provide for the second branch of church- 
rate expenditure vi'as the most objectionable. * He proposed to 
release the rector from the *repair of the chancel, and to throw upon 
him, instead, these expenses. Hut Lord Althorp had, in the first 
place, overlooked the important point, that in many parishes there 
is no rector. Another inpst serious difficulty was this, that in the 
large towns, where, from the increased expet^es of their situation, 
and the greater demands upon their income, it would be ex'pedient 
to alleviate, rather than increase, the burthens upon the clergy, thijj^ 
bargain would have been, in general, most disauvantageous to 
them; while the country rector, whose chancel perhaps was in a 
stale of comparative decay, would have to provide the requisites 
for public worship on the smallest possible scale, tfie town rector, 
w'ho has been obliged to keep up his chancol, would have to pro¬ 
vide for monthly communicaifts in vast numbers, and books, sur¬ 
plices, and all the rest of the chiiges in full proportion, according 
to the size of his parish^ and, in some regpects, his own zeal and 
Success,—oil the whole it wodid .amount, in many i^jstances, to a very 
onerous and unfair burthen. Some advantage wouM undoubtedly 
arise in placing the repairs of the chancel and the churtli under 
the superintendence of the same body ; but some other source 
must clearly be found for tkis part of»tlie cliurcli-rate expenditure, 
than that suggested by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Eor the first article of expenditure^the repair of the fabrics, l-,ord 
Althorp assigned a payment of^230,000^., payable from the lantl- 
tax. The dissenting interest was loud in its clamours against this 
proposition: instead of relieving them altogether IVdhi thc! bui/heii, 

It continued ib tfiey said, in an indirect manner, since any charge upon 
the general revenue of the country pressetl equally upon all classeis. 
Their enemies might suggest that they wei^ not well pleased that 
their annua) opportunity of agitation was wrested from their hands, 
for they forgot to observe, that the laud-taiX is « partial burthen 
upon that class which at present pays the larger part of thc church- 
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rale, and in which comparatively few Dissenters are found—the 
landowners*. In the country, the tax falls,|^irectly n^n the land, 
and so, through die tenant, on the landed proprietor; in ^ towns it 
likewise falls on^jproperty, which is assessed, or lia^e to be assessed, 
to the land-tax;;' *'^If, then, this measure were merely considered as 
a relief to the landed interest in its present state of depressioiu no 
class in the community could have any right tp complain of its 
injustice: the only valid objection lies against the land-tax itself, 
from the strangely i^ncqu^ and partial manner in which it is as¬ 
sessed, according to a very ancient valuation, bn the different 
cdUdues, while a reassessment is become aWost impracticable from 
the redemption of a considerable part of it during the administra¬ 
tion of Mr. Pitt.(. It is worthy of consideration, that all church 
property, including tithes, is asse.ssed,to the lana-tax; in fact, no 
small proportion of this 250,000?. would be defrayed from the 
revenue of the church. In many cases,, we have no doubt that 
the annual church-rate is not more thaii the clergyman’s assess¬ 
ment to the land-tax. « ^ 

The second demand of the Dissenters is the right of interring 
their dead in the parochial burial-grounds by their own ministers, 
‘ This claim is_a very singular corollary.from the former. Whatever 
expense attends the keeping up the burial-ground^ falls on the 
clmrch-rate; the Dissenters will not pay the church-rate, and yet 
complain that they arc nol admitted,.on their own terms/to all the 
advantages^ oji thoao who do. This claim is not merely unreason¬ 
able ; it is an invasiofi on the rights, pnd something like a gratuitous 
insult to the feelings and the conscience of the clergyman. The 
principle of mutual and amicable concessipn does not require tlie 
Church to surrender this*privilcge; U ought to induce the Dissenter 
not to advance® the claim, lly the law, the churchyard is the 
freehold of the clergyman ; the ground is, in general, part of the 
original endowment of the church; and only where additional 
ground has been purchased^by the pa|jish has it been paid for, ex¬ 
cepting its fence and inclo*sure, out of the church-rate.* This 
constant interference of the dissenting minister, even at his own 
door, with the provinces off^the clergyman, must lead to that 
unpleasant collision which it should be the especial object of all 
legislation oi^ stich subjects to avert. As even the Dissenters, 
universally w'e suspect, deride the notion of any pacuUar reverence 
attached to consecrated^ ground, we cannot understand how the 
purchase of a smkll {vece of ground for the separate interment of 

* In th« large London parishes, where additional burial-grounds have been ob¬ 
tained at conaidor^le cost, fees ore \v*ually charged for the churchwardens, as well 
as fur the clergy. These*fees, being received iu aid itS the churdi-iate, ate an ample 
compensation to the parish for the money advanced. 

V their 
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their own dead-—very small where the congregation consist of 
but few/ large only where the community is flourishing—can be 
any heavy gi^vance t%on Dissentersdf they should be discharged 
from all payments, even for the iuciosdre of the rl^irchyard. 

Their next demand is for a General Registration, We presume 
that the object in urging this point is othe legat diiflculty which 
is found in the transmission of property; they want a record of 
their births and deaths, which shall be admissible as evidence in 
the courts of law. Without doubt, this concession should be made 
in the amplest and readiest manner. It concerns their civil rights, 
for which *they are fully entitled to demand security from th^Jegis- 
lature. For our own part, we wish that we Irad an executive strong 
enough to enforce the compulsory registration of births and deaths. 
iVccurate statistigs of a country form the most ifiiportant element 
of political science, and w6 do not understand how these statistics 
can be accurate without a general national registration. But 
as the liberty of the subject seems to be disinclined to do anything 
* on compulsion,’ the onl^ measure which can be contemplated at 
present must be one which will give full' relief to the Dissenter 
who is desirous of securing the advantages of legal registTation, 
The principle of such a measure appears to us t!ie simplest pos¬ 
sible, nor do we apprehend much difliculty in the •details. Let 
the parochial registets remain as they are fur the ineinbcrs of the 
church ; let a civil register be established, in towns under the care 
of the town-clerk, in the country under thht of the ovefseer, the-con- 
stable, any one (with due deference to Lord J^hn RuSsell) but tlie 
tax-gatherer. The parochial •registers arc now annually copied 
and returned to the chanceries o^ the different dioceses ; the civil 
register might be transmitted to the custody of the clerk of the 
peace. But in order to obviate the difficulty of searching in two 
different places for records, a mutual interchange inigiit take place, 
—a copy of the civil register should be transmitted to the chancery, 
and one of the ecclesiastical to the clerk of the peace. 

The fourth demand is dje Legality of Dissenters’ Marriages. 
To any measure of relief on’this head, the Established Church 
neither could in justice, nor, we are persuaded, would be disposed 
by inclination, to offer the least impediment. It is not a question 
between the Church and the diSsenting body; it is the state that 
cequires some security against the abuse of tbis^pwiloge. Xhc 
rite of matrimoiiy is altogether so important to the well-being of 
society—the mischief of claAdestine unions is so fatal to the peace 
of families—that the legislature must jealously guard the adminis* 
tration of the ceremony against all.danger of fraud ; it must not dis¬ 
organize society in order to secure liberty of coiisciei^ce. The whole 
difficulty, and it is a serious one, arises out of tiie constitution of the 

dissecting 
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dissenting body. Are all dissenting chapels to be Opened for the 
soletnnizatiGi) of niatrimotiy ? Are all dissenting mioufters to ex> 
crcise the privilege of legally performing tlife marrie^^c^mony f 
Jn the eye of theclaw, then, who is a dissentingmintiteff' Any one 
wlro will present himself before the magistracy; go^ trough a 
certain form, and pay onecshilling ? What is a dhsenting chapel ? 
Any 1-oom, any hovef, for which a license may be obtained with 
equal facility ? To restrict these rights to meetings of a certain 
description would be resented as a most unjustifiable invasion of 
religious liberty. But where is the security that both these 
license^ may not be obtained by knavish and designing" persons, 
with the express purpbse of celebrating one or more clandestine 
man'iages ? Some limit must then be drawn between those dis¬ 
senting congregations and those dissenting teachers which are to 
obtain this privilege, and those which* are not; but where is thi.s 
limit to be drawn ? 

* Detno unurn, demo iterum unum.’ 

Is the congregation of 200 to possess^the right, that of 100 to 
be deprived of it ? Or, still lower, is the presence of 20 to give 
sanction to this solemn rite, that of 19 to be deprived of the 
privilege? In one class of persons the license would be the 
sccuiity agairibt improper marriages. Though obtained from an 
ecch-siastical court, we do not understand that dissenters object to 
the application for marriage licenses through the appointed surro¬ 
gates. Bijt all marriages cannot be by the expensive' form of 
license. Sonicthing•analogous to the bidding of banns must be 
introduced, in order that due publicity may counteract the danger 
of fraudulent connexions. But jvhere are tlie banns to be pub¬ 
lished ? In the parish clyrch? The chiitch from which the dis¬ 
senter has altogether seceded, and Where he may very possibly be 
entirely, whefe he certainly is comparatively, unknown? The 
clergyman too may reasonably object to be made the instrument 
of one part of the ceremony where he is not thought worthy of 
performing the w'hole.^ Jii the dissentkig meeting ?<—of what size? 
— before what number of persons ? I'he only way to escape front 
tins difFiculiy appears to us, fhat in all cases in which the parties 
object to the forms of the Bstctblished Church, marriage should be 
considered, according to law, as k civil contract. The parties; of 
coui;8c, will the right to add the sanction of any religious 
ceremony they may please, but the legality of the Carriage should 
depend upon thetcertifii^wtion of such hiarriage having taken place 
before a magistrate. * The publication of the banns should like¬ 
wise be a civil ceremony, announced by being affixed for a certain 
time in some conspicuous public place. 

The last question w'hich affects the dissenters is admission into 

the 
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the Universities. On this subject we have more than once written 
at some length; we shall onl 3 ' repeat, that in the present temper 
of the Universities^ an^’legislative measure which should force the 
heads and governors of the colleges to adopt a system of education 
to whicli they conscientiously object, appears to us a most tyran¬ 
nical infringement on the rights of conscience. On the other 
hand, if the dissenters labour under any disadvantages in profes¬ 
sional advancement from their exclusion from academic education^ 
some scheme should be devised to place them, in this civil right, on 
an equality with their fellow-subjects. 

The claims or the dissenters being finally satisfied^, not pf/liaps 
to the utmost limit of their own demands^ bot to the fullest extent 
consistent with justice, peace, and the existence of the National 
Church, Church |leform in England becomes a*question of the 
internal policy of that chuit;h; in which those without her pale 
have no further concern than that solicitude which all good men 
must feel, that all means employed for the moral improvement of 
the people should be made as efficient as possible. Such, we 
are inclined to think, is already the general ^ sentiment—at all 
events to this view public sentiment is manifestly tending ; and w^e 
may observe that, comparing the addresses of the great majority 
of so-called liberal candidates on the recent general election with 
those of the preceding one, there is certainly on this head a most 
marked improvement. Confining church reform then to the regu¬ 
lation of fchurch property,, we know no* subject vvhfch all parties 
ought to approach with more dispassionate and^serious Equanimity.’'' 
The principle once admitted, 4t is a question purely of practical 
detail. But if all propositions emgiiating from the church itself, as 
represented by tlie benoh of bishops, are to be looked upon with 
jealousy and mistrust; if, on ^lu? other hand, sucl^crude and in¬ 
digested measures as those thrown on the table of llie House of 
l^rds during the last session by the late Lord Chancellor, are to be 
considered the ultinsatum of the opposite party :—measures which, 
while they professed to remedy the evil of^non-rcsidcnce, were 
gratuitously insulting to the resident clergy; threatened them with 
penalties and forfeitures conceived in t]ie spirit of the Star Chamber; 
not content with making them inform* against themselves, left them 
likewise at the mercy of comi^on informers; restricted their 
absence from their cures from three months tb ’two—though 
among the residEnt clergy it is well known that few avail them¬ 
selves of the extent of their privilege—aud*to son\e it is absolutely 
necessary to do so—and all who do so, incur ^considerable expense 

* We omit altogether the Tithe (fiestion—on the expeilieucy ot’ some commutation 
all parties agree; the difficulty lies in framing* practical measuiifc 

in 
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in providing for their cures;—a measure, of which we conscien¬ 
tiously believe that no one clause, if acted upon at all, could have 
been in:ted upon accorefing tp the intention c.f the framer of the bill; 
—if, we say, grave question of church reform is to be entertained 
in such a spirit as this, it can only provoke stern and resolute re¬ 
sistance on one hand, nijd more reckless aggression on the other. 
By a friendly conference, something may perhaps be done; by a 
hostile debate, the difficulties and intricacies of the question can 
only be more inextricably involved. 

Meantime we hope and trust that we shall not be charged with 
any disingenuous design of endeavouring stjjl further to embarrass 
this ini'portaut question, if we state some of the difficulties which 
stand ill the way of a satisfactory arrangement. If some wise 
statesman can de/ise a scheme for the removal of those difficulties, 
none would hail the providential bocn with greater satisfaction 
than ourselves. 

The legislature possesses one great advantage for the considera^ 
tion of the question, an authoritative statement of the amount of 
revenue which it has regulate. B/ the return of the Com- 
nussiuii of Enquiry into Ecclesiastical llcvcnue, it appears that 
the total net revenue of the archbishoprics and bishoprics in 
England is ,160,114/., alfordiug an average of 5930/. The net 
‘revenue of the chapters* is 272,828/. 

The total net income of the 10,701 benefices in England 
amounts to 3,058,248/. 'Erom this is to be deducted the sum of 
432,950/. f»H* the stipends of 5282 curates, on an average of 80/. 
each. No deduction is made fron\ this net income for the repair 
eilher of episcopal residences, or of glebe-houses, nor for rates 
and taxes on the same. The /bllowingifs the scale of benefices, 
vihieh cannot obtain to(f much piibtcity :— 

•Benefices under £50 per annum 294 
above T50 „ 100 „ 1631 

100 „ 1.50 „ 1591 

„ 150 200 ^ „ 11151 

„ &00 „ 300 „ 1964 

„ 300 „ 400 „ 1317 

„ 400 „ ? 500 „ 830 

„ 500 „ „ 504 

„ 600 „ 700 „ 337 

‘ „ 700 800 211 

The p;roM8 Tovenwe of the' ch.iptcra is stated at .350, BHl/.; we presume that this 
dvduetiun includes th'o heavy chiLr|;e and expenses of keeping up and repairing 
the catliedial aud colle^^iate chuidies, with their choirs and other expenses of cathe> 
I dral worship. * 

Benefices 
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Benefices 

above -C800 untler ^00 per annum 127 
„ 90» „ 1000 „ 91 

„ 1000 „ 1500 „ 137, 

„ 1500 „ 2000 „ 31 

„ 2000 18 

There is something appalling, at first sight, in this enormous 
inequality. Two great questions are instantly forced upon our 
consideration. Is it practicable, in the first place ; in the second, 
is it expedimt, to^ equalize the preferments of the church ? The 
church pro*perty is the Only source to which we can fairly look for 
the augmentation of the smaller benefices, and it is impossible not 
to see at once, that the confiscation of the whole^ episcopal and 
chapter property, %ritb the few livings of very large amount, would 
not be of any great service. But we arc not yet come either to 
the abolition, the degradation, or even, notwithstanding the brood¬ 
ing murmurs in the lower depths of democracy, to the expulsion 
of the bishops from the Ho^^se of Lords, j^ccording, then, to the 
present order of things, would the average income of the bisljops, 
calculated at 50301., endure much abatement ? The equalization 
of the bishoprics among themselves is altogether a subordinate 
question ; abstractedly speaking, we might wish that tfle laborious 
bishopric of Chester were at least equal to that of Worcester, or 
Gloucester to Ely. We should certainly prefer the raising the 
poorer bishoprics, Llandaff, Rochester, &c., by deducting from 
the richer sees, rather than by holding chapter preferment, and 
more especially livings, in codimendam. But these are minor 
matters scarcely worthy of consideration in comparison with the 
great general question. ^ . • 

The chapter property may* perhaps appear a ^lore available 
source for the augmentation of the poorer benefiefs. But wc 
must plead for considerable reservations on this head vve must 
plead in behalf of education and of learning, lii the first place, 
the stalls at Durham, dedicSted by the wisq^ munificence of the 
present bishop and chapter to the endowment of the Univer¬ 
sity in that city, will scarcely bo diverted to a nobler or more 
useful purpose. The canonrics oj" (Sfirist Church ought invariably 
to be bestowed on men of letters or science, who will maintain or 
elevate the character of the University. We should tfflruch like.to 
invade the patroiTage of the ^Sce of Ely with the same view, and 
attach half of its stalls to some of the iifost laborious and ili- 
endowed professorships at Cambridge, ^or,* if instead^ of birth 
and connexion, theological, attainments and literary distinction 
were considered the best title to tlic higher jind «norc valuable 
stalls and deaneries, would the public have much inclination to 
VOL. LIU. KO. cv. P • demand 
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demand their mpre direct appropriation to the advawage of the 
parochial * clergy ? Tberfc is one very important and efficient 
office, that of archdeacon/ which is hi general miserably paid. 
The union of cfeTy archdeaconry with a stall is greatly to be desired. 
After ample provision for the maintenance of cathedral worship, 
and for that national as well as ecclesiastical object, the encourage* 
ment of theological erudition and literature in highest sense 
of that word—after secutiug sufficient stations of comparative 
ease and dignity for men whose talents may be more service¬ 
ably employed in the labours of the desk, (ban ip those of 
the ordinary parish priesthood—then, afid not till then, what 
might remain of the chapter preferment might, in many in¬ 
stances, be bcuehcially employed in the endowment of the labo¬ 
rious and usually ill-paid vicarages in the large towns. This, 
in fact, is the weakest part of the cliurch establishment. In all 
the older towns, the parochial cures in general belonged to the 
adjacent abbey. The abbey possessed the great tithes, and sup¬ 
plied the vicarage frtyn its own body«> At the Heforination the 
titliei? were alienated, and the vicarage remained to struggle on in 
laborious penury. If, however, it be important that the more 
able and active of the clergy should be placed in the most import¬ 
ant spheres^'of duty, it is in vaiti to expect this to be the case, 
where the laboi ious town parish is so much worse' paid than the 
peaceful country rectory., 

After all these deductions, of which the last alone would tend 
to improve the condition of M'hat are now vulgarly called the 
working clergy, not mucli would remain for any general fund for 
the augmentation of poorer benefices, ^ut with submission, M'e 
would inquire whether the propertj^ is not capable of considerable 
improvement, c The greater part of the chapter property is held 
on lives. We presume that the whole revenue is calculated on 
an average of fines. But that average must be very uncertain and 
precarious. It is in fact a mere lottery ; a lucky man may hold 
the same preferment for a"year, and,* by the falling in of valuable 
lives, receive a very large sum, while a less fortunate incumbent 
may diag on years of expectant indigence, and just drop into the 
grave before the fine is due. « This is altogether a bad tenure, 
both for landlord and tenant: uncertain to the former, often vex¬ 
atious to flie latter. Would it not be possible to devise some 
scheme of mutual assurance, by w'hich, as far as can foe done in 
justice and fairness fo the tenants, and consistently widi the 
covenants, these leases might be allowed to run out, and so, 
from these almost gambling speculations on lives, reduce the 
greater part Ihei chureh pYoperty to regular annual rents ? As 
a tery considerable eventual increase in tlie property might be 

expected;' 
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expected I «.i>dir a Urge proportion of it werereset^ed for the &ug<i 
mentation of amaller benefices, the governmenf might, without ipjiiry 
to the public, if necessa^, lend its aid. This Would be ^peculiarly 
advantageous, where, as in many cases, the great titites of large 
parishes are held on lease from ecclesiastical bodies, and the vicar, 
or more usually the perpetual curate, is paid by a fixed stipend, 
that stipend having Imon regulated when men 

‘ Were passing rich with forty pounds a year.’ 

Nothingi^mc kmWj from many instances, creates a stronger pre¬ 
judice against the cliurdi than the miserable ^pittance assigned to 
the resident curate in an extensive parish, where a large amount is 
levied for tithe, not by a lay rector (that the farmers understand,) 
but by an ecclesiastical body. All livings actually held by chap* 
tors ought in justice to be brought under the Curates’ Act, If a 
■scheme of this kind should^Jbe impracticable, we would ventiirc to 
make another suggestion. At-present, every benefice, including 
the bisliopricks and the chapter preferments,^lays first-fruits to the 
Crown. These first-fruits are made over to Quden Anne’s Bupnty 
Fund, which is applied tuthe augmentation of small livings. The 
first-fruits, in the latter case, on the M'holc, may not be very 
bnrthensomc, but coming upon the bishop or prelTe idary just 
when he is niost hardly pressed, by the change of residence, 
the expense of furnishing a nqw house, Jtc., it is often very ill- 
timed j and if he should die before he has realized seyeval years’ 
income, his family may be left worse off for his advancement. 
Might not the first-fruits be commuted, to the advntitage of both 
parties, for a per-centage upon fioas ? 

As to an equalization oF livings, any suoh measure would be as 
unjust as impracticable. The necessary preliminaryato such a step 
must be a re-measurement and re-arrangement, an eqfiali/ntiori in 
point of extent and population of all the parishes in the kingdom, 
'riie confusion this would create in all the property in the country 
shows at once its absolute impossibility.* Audreven if this depart¬ 
mental and sectional division were introduced, and the country 
marked out into new episcopal and ^prochial squares or parallelo¬ 
grams, unless the system possessed a self-adapting power to the 
rapid increase of the population in some quarters, and its more sta¬ 
tionary condition^n others, the proportion would be di?turbed and 
thrown into as great irregularity as ever in a few years. It is obviously 
tlren impracticable, without thus recasting^ as it were, the whole 
social system, to approximate to anything like uniformity in the pay¬ 
ment of the clergyman, or to ^portion the funds for his maintenaince 
according to the first principle, the dVtcnt and< po^lation of the 
parish. In fact, the main diiiiciilty arises from the insufficiency 
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of the whole reve^nue of the church i if it were all thfx^wn together, 
aii^r.otbiitg reserved ^or bishops or, other superior <>flBLcers of the 
churcfi, it is calculated tl/at it would give to each parochial 
minister an income of S£62.! It w'ould be a pleasant ofiice to 
become a churdi reformer wilii an annual million or two more at 
our command j but under present circumstance^, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to suggest measures which will not create almost as many 
evils as they remove. 

For, if such an eq|.iaUzation of the church revenues were prac¬ 
ticable, we shouki entertain serious doubts of its expediency. Our 
readers will be astonished, it may be, amused, at our grave refer¬ 
ence to the populatibn question, in a discussion like the present. 

ill sober and most solemn earnest we would suggest the 
inquiry, whether by the multiplication of small livings of about 
a year, the general condition of the whole body would not 
be reduced greatly below its proper le^l r>f respect and independ¬ 
ence P A much greater number tempted, immediately 

that they obtained a benefice, which ^B’prfwsurae would be faci¬ 
litated by this increase in small livings, to enter on early and im¬ 
prudent marriages ; they wdtlM find themselves burtheiicd at the 
outset of life with large families, and etUier be reduced to penury, 
or at all evC'iits sinkjower aud lower in the general scale of society. 
According to the present system, unless heir to a family living, 
with commanding interest or coinmandihg talents, a young man 
in orders is'Content tp serve sevefhl years on a curacy before lie 
thinks of Settling.pi life. It is true, that some live arid die as 
curates : it is a lamentable truth,* that among these have been, 
llicic still may be, some dese^ng a ^luch better fate; but we 
scarcely see bow' this^js to be avoided,^ii an over-crowded pro¬ 
fession. Bu|i it is much belter'that there should be a gr'eat 
number of*cuiates too poor, and only a certiain number of in¬ 
cumbents rich enough to marry, than tiiat the general body 
should be thus, much earlier in life, tempted to sin against 
the principles of pyidcnce, with nojlriope of improving their pro¬ 
fessional income, as their families grow up, except by means not 
quite compatible w'itli the {ull discharge of their clerical duties. 
Of all things tiie least desirdble is generally to equalize the clergy 
down to the level of the dissenting ministry, 

Under 4{iestj circumstances, it will appear that Bills against 
pluralities and iion-rcsidence are matters which, liow’ever necessary, 
require the nio^t cautious and deliberate legislation. Their neces¬ 
sity we admit in thi amplest manner. None would feel greater 
satisfaction than ourselves, in preventing the accumulation of 
benefices and ecqlesiaslial dignities on one, not always the most 
deserving, certainly not the moat distinguished: great abuses of 
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tilts kind no dodbt exist, and such abuses, should be prevented, 
for the future, by rigid |\nd uncoinproffli8in^» statutes. AVhwover 
it is possible, there should be a resident cler^ltaaTi in, or naar 
every parish. For there is a vast deal of very idle fallacy, and 
serious misapprehension arising out of the parliamentary returns. 
No distinetion is made, at least no marked aiid»evident distinction, 
between a clergyman actually non-resident, and those who happen 
to reside just beyond the borders of their parish. In many in¬ 
stances, a clergyman is much more conveniently situated tor thd 
performance of Ms duties, though not actually within his parish, 
than if he were domiciled in some remote and unpeopled corner 
of it. At all events, these cases should not be confounded: wo 
know several instances of clergymen, who arcomost diligently 
discharging the dblies of tljeir cures; but, in the public dotu-* 
ments, a'« represented as non-residents, because the living either 
has no glhe-house, or no ^j^ in which a gentleman can live ; and 
the incumbent has therei^m Stained a commodious dwelling as 
near as possible to his change:. In this, as some other cases, 
we would allow great !!^titude to the,-,bishops, aVid no man sliould 
be returned as non-resident, who is r'fsi'ding near enough to perform 
liis duties with convenience affd punctuality. . 

In one important, particular all tlie, Bill# against pluralities and 
non-residence' appear to u» framed on a false principle. '1 hey 
have considered only-the tja/uc.;:^nd the distance from,each other; 
they have altogether omitted the more important part, the popu¬ 
lation. Dr. Burton, in his proposed plan fol*the taxation of the 
larger livings for the benefit of the smaller, totally forgot this most 
important item in the cj^^lilalion^ It would be as^ unjust as it 
w'ould be impolitic to tax a livyig of 500/»a year, with 5000 pa¬ 
rishioners, for the benefit of one df 100^. with a po|*ilation of 100. 
It would be a much more effective regulation than most provisions 
which we have seen, if any person bolding two livings slumld, in 
almost all instances, be compelled to reside on that which has the 
largest population; and, homing oneVitli % certain amount.of 
population, he should in no case be permitted to hold another, 
unless Mhere the population is veg? small. Under such regu¬ 
lations, notwithstanding the honest and just prejudice against 
pluralities in the abstract, there is no doubt tliat.thmr practical 
operation, in thei^prcsent state of the church, would be beneficial 
rather than injurious. If a ^ergyman has jone living woith *2001. 
with a population of QOOO, and another of *(no nncommoii 
case) with a population of 200, it would be belter that he should 
reside on the larger benefice*with tlie united income, and leave a 
resident curate, with a liberal stijtendf on the s.nall<^. And, after 
all, population, though the best, is far from a certain criterion of 

’ a clergymUn's 
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a c1ergyi;llttn*a. labour,—a flock of lOOO scattered ov^ a wide sur¬ 
face wodld require mttch more of his time and labour than twice 
that number concentered on one spot. ** 

We cannot be unaware of the jealousy which enists against dis> 
cretionary powers, but we are notless convinced that, in the present 
unefjual divisions of parishes, and, we fear, the incurable dispro¬ 
portion between the income and the service to be performed, any 
act of parliament, which shall rigidly interdict every kind of plu¬ 
rality, and ’Uniformly enforce the residence of the incumbent, will 
by no means remedy those evils which appear to call for legislative 
interference. In many instances it would unquestionably be inex¬ 
pedient, w'e do not scruple to add, unjust. To leave no dispensing 
power with the bishop in those numerous and unavoidable cir- 
xjumstances wliibh require the temporary absence of a clergyman 
from his cure, his healtn or that of his family, or important business, 
would be to subject the clergy to an inquisitorial tyranny to which 
no other class of men in the kingdgnVtlVduld submit. We would 
go much farther, and lodge a more c:i^eUsivo discretionary power 
with the rulers of tin!? church. The applicatt^ qf thp law to the 
countless peculiar and anomalous cases which exist of parishes 
almost without inhabitants, yet with a respectable income, and 
populous parishes with scarcely any income at all, might safely, 
in our opinion, be vested in those to whose province it belongs. 
If these powers are abused, it willstheu be time for the State to ex¬ 
ercise that supreme authority, which, put forth at present, without 
modification or pov^er of dispensation, would as unquestionably be 
supreme injustice. 

At all events, we trust tliat^^tliis great question will be consi¬ 
dered, as considered it niust be, iii a cliim and amicable spirit. 
Tor our own part, we can see no dause for jealous apprehension 
on one side,* for acrimonious hostility on the other. The English 
Church is certainly not endangered by the perilous splendour of 
its general endowments; it possesses not the dono fatal of inor¬ 
dinate wealth. On^the contrary, the di^roportiou between its 
revenues and its necessities is become so flagrantly manifest, that 
all appreheusiun of the divei;sion of Church revenues to less legiti¬ 
mate purposes may safely be dismissed, even under the most hostile 
and unscrupulous government, provided that,government has once 
sincerely rcco^iised the necessity of maintaining the religious 
Establishment. Instead of abolishing bishoprics, there is rather a 
demand for an increase in their number. It is quite clear that 
every shilling wliich*can be gained by any new distribution, or by 
the improvement of church property, will be immediately absorbed, 
and, alas ! wiU far from fill flie void, in the payment of the poorer 
and more laborious benefices. 

The cordial union of all Arm and i'ational friends to the. 

Church 
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mode of |-Oriiri:fiftgiog its revenues, as far ps tbpt re'^mngement; 
may be nepided, will ift once nnn^aab the 'insidious frieudsliip of 
those who*nrA^Utipnists pt heart •>-still tpik thp smoother lan¬ 
guage of lefpriit; and# by forcing them to deplpre their views 
openly, show^ bow very insignificant abortion of the educated 
and injluential classes of the community aVe inclined to. sever 
the few remaining and almost imperceptible links which unite 
the Church and State. Mor do we consider this urgent cry of 
‘ peace I pQpce applicable only to the avowed or secret ene¬ 
mies of the Bstablislrcd Church. If any jealous but imprudent 
and short-sighted knot of churchmen should endeavour to rouse a 
spirit of resistance among the clergy to a fair and candid ex^. 
amination of the.Cluirch, with a view to such correction, as may 
be practicable, of its imperfections;—if they should attempt to 
embarrass the government — the only government the counUy 
can have, that still retail a profound respect for the ancient 
institutions of the countrV^they will be the worst enemies of that 
Establishment^ of which* they, declare themselves the devoted 
chaiiipions. on tlie other hand, ^uch discussions are Carried 
on with openness, candour) and^npaj liberality, willi a fair state¬ 
ment of difiiculties, mnl a trau(;^tfil4:oiisitlerati()n ufwthe remedies 
proposed, tine iilstablislimpUt of ^bo country will rally round it all 
the good sense, the moderation, the wisdom, we will venture to 
say, the genuine Christianity of the cuifiitry ; for tire real Christ¬ 
ianity of the Dissenters themselves will then havc^ the courage 
and the justice to disclaim Uie sentiments of the more violent 
and factious of. that body. Wl^n the alternative is fairly placed 
before the country betv^en an Established Church and the Volun¬ 
tary System, we have too inflch eonfidcifce in the wisdom of tlie 
English nation at large, to have the slightest appreltcnsioti of ap¬ 
pealing to, uud of abiding by, its deliberate and solemn decision. 

i 


Akt. Vlll. — Zur Geschichte dert^ifeu&rcn Schdnen Lilrmiur in 
Deutaddandf vj^t Henri lltiue. Tli. I und 2. Paris and 
Leipzig. 1833. s ,» 

I T has frequently been made a question, whether the Germans 
have any we)l-foundcd*prcten8ions to wit; |ind it seemed till 
lately pretty generally agreed that the maintSinnce of the national 
honour in this respect had devolved exclusively on Jean Paul, 
whose sallies come fiashiiig through his luy^icism, like lightning 
through clouds. Within the last five years, how'ever, a new star 

t has 
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f^'pcafed in the Itterajy heiniaphere of 'Germany,—malign in 

its inttueiteef Wjiitring in ils orbit, and nnri^teaiiy iii its light, but 
sparking all overwith a btiUiancy which occasioned all e^es 
. nd riss^fs to %De turn^ upon it HciWy Heine caiiie out as a 
poet and prose-wiilei^—first tvllh his RdseUideti next with his 
Coutrihutioiis towards tiiu Literary History of his Contemporaries— 
and speedily gained Jor himself the reputation of being one of the 
cleverest, if not wittiest, writers of his day. We say, for himself— 
no inati havkig ever been mare exclusively the architect of his own 
reputation than Heine; for atstaiting he wantonly provoked a whole 
host of detractors by his impeltiiieiices—and, by his hardly con¬ 
cealed routcinptfore\'>‘^‘»»R -«w4 establishments, he has oi ten 
ifftriaged to reduce even Ins most ardent , 

of «po!oeisU. Ai the piesent moniciit, he i. legwded as a n-giiUI 
outlaw, a downright mjmf hipimm, in'the liteiary ciicles of Oer- 
niaiiy, Whcie ‘ he. hand is against ever, man, '■''"y f ' 
ia against him.’ Yetwe believe him to^pomessedof man, nobfe 
and generous qualities (as, indeed, what irtau of tjue genius ts not.) 
—we are told that he is noy eageibsstiiving ^.wtjfktarosell puri. 
and nourish a strong hope'dift W wUl come “ 

due sense ol the evil of Ins wavs.'. BStAe undopbl. d al iht, .d his 

writings, apa,t fiom their tcj5tai|,, wl d.,« 

nouce we are about to lake of die volqwjtamed at the head id this 
paper—a woik much better fitted ftjr <*r j^so tl.au the /fm - 
bilder, whirl., as the uame-paitl, impidls, is a mere 
llioiights, funi.es, images, and desc.iptions, picked up or suggest d 
during joniiiej.s to wcll-knOwn places of icsoil—acute, live!,, 
and gW-hie. hut wild, wandert^ and desullorv. Ihe volm^ 
now beloic us. on the contiaryTls the Jommei.cement of a re¬ 
gular critical history of'the recent fsieriuan Ulcratiire. addiesscd, 
indeed, to l'i«u£h leaders, and professedly eomposed as a atippli- 
ment to Madame de Siacl’s celebiated ‘Ue LAllemagne, but 
not the less adapted to Knglaiid on that account; lor we Mieve 
the two nations (alna« excepting our dinner ciicle of adepts) are 
much upon a par as regaids the pecuhar kiqd of 
convejed b, lie,no. and sl.ll look equally to Madarne dc h ac as 
ihcir principal aulhonty on all matters connected with the belles- 
lettres and philosophy of Germany: Yet it is clear to denioiislra- 
tion, that miglity‘changes have been effected since slie wrote; and 
it would be by no means difficult to piove that sheliad at best but 
a superficial acnuaintanca with the subjects about which she dis- 
couises so pleasantly. Robert Hall says ho threw aside the 
book disdainfully on finding her, in lief account of the metaphy¬ 
sicians, coolly lotting down a well-known idealist 
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realists ai«l .k is as c^nteteristic of W '^tj le^o/m* 

quiry in G«rmaiiy^^tltat;«feter firsl^ aduiosS ,to Sc^tUifg was:— 
Mmsieur, vmdfiei^p^t^en m^eTp^mer voire a^ateme en*peu de 
mota?"^ Her accbtont^'feiPbooks^-^sarare sirijgular^ defective ; 5 h>- 
analysis of Fmiatf for iustance/ shows that she had never reril 
above a third of it. But on the subject of Mtidame’s rneMts 
and demerits Heine himself shall speak— 

‘ Madame de Sta6l*s Germavy is the only comprehensive piece of 
information W'hich the French have I'eceived as to the intellectual life 
of Germany; apd yet, since the appearance of this book, a long 
period has elapsed, an^an entirely new literature has developed itself 
in Germany. Is it hut a transient literature ? is it already iji the sere 
and yellow leaf ? Opinions are divided upon these points. Most Re¬ 
lieve that, with the death of Goethe, a new literasy period begins In: 
Germany; that oi^ Germany is gone with him to the grave ; that thtt 
aristocratic season of llteratu.'e is at an end, the democratic, beginning; 
or, as a French lately expressed it, “ The spirit of indivi¬ 

duals has ceased, the of all has commenced.’* As to my.self, I 
cannot so confideUtly, djecidSfi on the future evolutions of the German 
mind. The GVetfm^period of art, by which pame I 

first designated-^is period,Sh^iad^lbr^many years foreseen. I might 
well prophesy! 1 had.A thon||ii^ know^dge of the ways and means of 
those unquiet ones, \v|iO wouid fain^Mdc® an end of the Gif&the dynasty; 
and in the ri.sings of that tdme |tgainst Goethe, I myself was certainly 
to be seen. Now that^^Oobtke isf'dead, a strange pang comes ovei’ me 
to think of it. 

* As I announce these pages a|f a contirftiation, in some-sort, of 
Madame de Stael’s work, I am qhliged, whilst libnouring the instruc¬ 
tion derivable from it, to recoq^men^notwithstunding, a certain caution 
in the use of it, and ni|p6t partitlparly to proclaim it a coterie book. 
Madame de Stael, of glorious,memory, has liere, in the form of a 
book, opened, as* it were, a dra^vfng-room, in which she received 
German authors, and gave them an opportunity of familiarizing them¬ 
selves with the civilized world of France; but in the hubbub of tlio 
most various voice? which cry from out this book, clear above all is 
heard the fine descant of Mr.*'A. W. ScWegel., Wliere she is all her¬ 
self, where the magnanimous Madame speaks out directly with her own 
whole heart—even with the entire fire-work of her own brilliant absur¬ 
dities—there, good and excellent is tht 'production. But so soon as she 

* 'He added, when Bomething was said about the flights of her fancy, that for his 
part, be could not admire her flights, fur to him she was getienuly invisible; not 
because she ascendeePto a great height alxive the earth, but because she invariably 
selected a foggy atmosphere.’—Cr«yory’» Life of UalL p. 235. 

■f The same mode of impiiry seems to have beco aaoptetl byoM. Thiers during his 
ten days’journey to England in 1833, in which time he pleuged himself to the ciuzen- 
kiog to learn ail that was worth learning concerning us. He wrote as follows to a 
gentleman then connected with the Treasury;— 

Moa, cher AIoiuieur,’—Pourriezcout me dormer un petri quaA (Pkettre pour m'ex‘ 
plijuer: fC'*]fil6mcfTtuncier de wire patjsf Tout il vou*, Tiiieus. 
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kncl^ an ^ar to others’ whisperings; so soqn ^s she ^oes hoinage to a 
school, wh(»e very existence is nltogethef foreign and incomprehen¬ 
sible ta her; so sooti os', by extolling thjs /ii^hool, she ia detected in 
forwarding cert||^in ultramontane tendencies, ivhioh are in direct con¬ 
tradiction with her own protestant clearness—then, is her book pour 
and uncongenial.’ 

The school in question is the Romantic school; but this differed 
very widely from the romantic school in Trance, of which Victor 
Hugo is now regarded as the chief: 

‘ But what was the Romantic school in Germany ? It was nothing 
else hut the re-awakening of the poetry of the middle ages, as mani¬ 
fested in their songs, paintings, buildings, in^their art, and in their 
life. But this poetry had proceeded from Christianity; it was a 
passion-flower, sprung from the blood of Christ. I know not whether 
the melancholy flower, which we call passion-floaver in Germany, 
bears the same name in France, nor whether the same mystic origin 
is attributed to it by popular tradition. It is tliat strangely coloured 
flower in whose chalice we see cofiied the initruBP^nts of .ii em¬ 

ployed at the crucifixion, namely, h?'i?,’r*,ef'^piqcer8, nails, &c.—a flower 
which is wot,. ajltog,cJj?/d‘hateful bqt onlx>pB|^tral, nay, whose aspect 
excites a gloomy jdeasure in soul, like the convulsively 
sweet sensations which spring from itself. In this point pf view 
this flower would be the raos^t appropriate symbol for Christianity, 
whose most awful charm consists jn the v^ry enjoyment of pain. 

‘ Although in France the Roman faith alone is understood to be in¬ 
cluded under the name (Christianity, [!!!] 1 must most particularly de¬ 
clare beforclvand that 1 am speaking only of the Roman Catholic faith. 
I speak of tliat religion in whosd first dogmas a proscription of all flesh 
is contained; which not merely assigns to the spirit a dominion over 
the flesh, but even aims at totally deprivuig the one of life, to give 
supremacy to the other,: I speak of thiu religion through whose 
unnatural exposptiou sin and hypocrisy came into the world, siifce 
even by the iJroscriptiou of the flesh the most innocent sensual gratU 
fleutions became sin, and, in consequence of the impossibility of being 
all spirit, hypocrisy inevitably sprung up; 1 speak of that religion 
which likewise, through the (loctrine ofotbe utter worthlessness of all 
earthly goods, through the dog-humility and angel-patience enjoined 
by it, soon became everywhere the most approved prop of despotism. 
Men have now learnt the real ifuture of this religion ; they are no longer 
to he satisfied with pointings to heaven ; they know that the material, 
too, has its good, and is not entirely of the devil; and they now vin¬ 
dicate tlie enjoyment of earth, this lovely garden of Gpd, our inalienable 
inheritance. Simply because we now thoroughly comprehend the 
consequences of •that^ absolute spirituality, may we also believe that 
Roman Catholic Christianity, as regards its worldly policy, has reached 
its acmL\ For every age is a spnynx ?idiich throws itself from the 
I'ock so soon as^ts riddle has been guessed. 

‘ 1 am here, however, by no means denying the benefits conferred 
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on Europe by Catboiipi«i(|. It wa 9 necessary as a wholesome rcacMoo 
against; the gloppny colossal materialism which had unfolded itself in 
the Roman empire, apil threatened to anpih^iiat') ail the spiiieual ex¬ 
cellence of map* As the loose memoirs of the precei^ng century form, 
as it were, the pieces jusHficatives of the Freneh revolulton; as the 
terrorism of a Committee of Public Safety appears to as a neces¬ 
sary medicine, after reading the confessions of the patrician \rarld of 
France subsequent to the Regency; just so is the whqlesomeness of 
the ascetic spirituality recognized after reading Petronim or Apuleius^ 
hooks which maybe regarded as the pieces jmt^ccUivea of Catholicism. 
The flesh had become so wanton in this Roman world, that the mo¬ 
nastic discipline might well be necessary to mortify it. After the 
feast of a Trimalchion, there was need of a fasting regimen.' 

He proceeds to specify the eflfects of this spirit upon the ro¬ 
mantic literaturcbof the middle ages, in which he thinks self-deni#1 
loo rigidly inculcated; excepting, however,—he might have made 
abundance of exceptions—Gottfried of Strasburg, who, by the 
way, is supposed to be th^ author of the book which lured Dante's 
Paulo and Francesca iiitp sin. Music, painting, and architecture, 
suffhredt he say^ same cause; but it will be sufiicient to 

quote what he ^ays about the last- ' 

‘ The art of building bore the same character as the other arts in . 
the middle ages ; 'indeed, that time all manifestations of life 
liarmonized most surprisingly wjth one another. Here, in architec¬ 
ture, is exhibited the same parabolical tendency as Iti poetry. When 
we now enter an old cathedral, we hgrdly feel any longer the exterior 
Sense of its stone-work symholicism. Only tl^e geneial impression 
strikes immediately into the soul. We here feel the elevation of the 
spirit, and the prostration of the flesh. The interior of the cathedral 
is itself a hollow cross, aftd we there walk in the very instrument of 
martyrdom; the variegated widows cast tlSeir red lights upon us, like 
drops of blood; funeral liymns are trembling round ilS ;^under our feet, 
tombstones and corruption; and the spirit struggles, with the colossal 
pillars, towards heaven, painfully tearing itself asunder from the body, 
which drops, like a worn-ogt garment, to the ground. 

‘ When we look upon it from the oiftside, ibis same Gothic cathe¬ 
dral, these enormous piles of building, which are so airy, so fine, so 
ornamental, so transparently elaborated, that one might suppose them 
carved out, that one might take yiefh for Brabant points of marble: 
then do we first truly feel the power of that age, which knew how to 
obtain such a mastery over stone itself, that it seemS almost ijpectrally 
instinct with sp*$rit, that this hardest of material things expresses the 
spiritualism of Christianity.* • • 

Coleridge had probably something of the^aine sort in his mind, 
when he said that an old Gothic cathedral always looked to him 
like a petrified religion. Heine continues:— • 

* But the arts are nothing but the mirrors of life, and as Catho¬ 
licism was extinguished in life, so also did il gr§w faint and di^away 

in 
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in art. At the time of the Reformation, the Catholic poetry gra¬ 
dually disappeared in Germany, and in its ^a()e. vfe aee the long 
expired Greek poetry revive. . It was, indeed:,"Hut a factitious spring, 
a work of the gwdencr and not of the sun; and the trees and flowers 
were stuck in narrow pots,'and a glass heaven sheltered them from 
the chill north wind. In actual history every event is not the imme¬ 
diate consequence of' another; all events act and re-act upon one 
another, and it was not through the Greek scholars, who emigrated to 
ns after the tahing of Byzantium, that the love of Greek and the 
desire of imitating it became universal amongst us; but a contemporary 
Protestantisnj at that time was stirring in art equally as in Jife. Leo 
the Tenth, the magnificent Medici, tvas every bit as zealous a Pro¬ 
testant as Luther; and as the one was protesting in Latin prose at 
W.ittemberg, just so did the other protest in stone, colours, and ottave 
time at Rome. I)o not Michael Angelo’s marble jmages of power, 
the laughing nymph-like faces of Giulio* Romano, and the gladness, 
drunk with life, of Master Ludovic’s verses-^do not these form a 
protesting contrast to the old gloomy gr^f-consumed Catholicism ? 
The glowing flesh on the paintings of Titian—this is all Protestantism. 
The limbs of his Venur are far more 8ol|3, ^eses than those which 
the German monk fixed on the chuycli door df^Wittemberg. It was 
then as if men felt themselves suddenly freed from an oppression of 
a thousand years; the artists, above all, breathed freely again, as 
the Alp of Catholicism seemed rolled from the breast; they plunged 
enthusiastically into the sea of Greek gladness, out of whose foam the 
Goddess of Beauty again elherged for them ; the painters painted 
again the ambrosial joy of Olympus ; the sculptors chiselled again, 
witli the samd pleasurp as of old, the ancient heroes <Kit of the marble 
block ; the poets celebrated again the house of Atreus and Laius ; the 
period of the new classical poetry {vrose. 

‘ As in France under Lewis the Fourteebtli modern life was cul¬ 
tivated to the highest pitch, just so did that new classical poetry here 
(in France) bk^ise obtain a cultivated completion, nay, in some 
sense, an independent originality. Through the political influence 
of the great monarch, this new classical poetry was diffused through the 
rest of Europe ; in Italy, u'here it had already domesticated itself, it 
received a French colouring; with the Anjous Avent also the heroes 
of French tragedy to Spain; they went to England with Madame 
Henriette ; and we Germans, it is hardly necessary to say, Ave erected 
a clumsy temple of our own to the T»owdered Olympus of Versailles.’ 

Lessing is^ described as tlie literary Arminius Ijy Avhom this 
fresh'iy imported faith W'as overthrown. The chafige effected by 
him was effected not lesi^ by liis own original productions than by 
bis criticisms \* and bs has been aptly enough compared to those 


* I.eR8ing*H beat dtamtitic ]»icce8 are Emilia G^eatli, (a modern Virginia) Minna 
von Bamhvlm, and 'ivVUAa:. Ihe Hue, best critical work is Laocoou^ an Kfisay 
ou the boimdaries of Fainting and Poetry. 
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pious Jews, who, being often disturbed during tlie second building 
of the Temple by inva^on, fought with one band againsHhe enemy, 
and with the other continued their work, Lessing and Herder 
are great favourites with Heine, who thus most Germanice apo¬ 
logizes for introducing them 

‘ The history of literature is the great Mot'>gm wliere every one 
seeks out his dead, those whom he loves or is related to. WJten 1 
sec there, amongst so many insignificant bodies, Lessing or Herder, 
ic sets my heart a beating. How could I proceed, Avithout gently 
kissing your pain lips as I passed !* 

'i'his tribute paid, be passes on to catalogue their more distin¬ 
guished contemporaries, Goethe, according to this dashing judge, 
was a name in litcraturet bnt not by any means a mpereminent 
one. His Goeh von Berlichingen and Jf'erther had attracted great 
attention, but more on account of their subject-niatler, than of 
their merits ns productions of consummate art, which few sit that 
perioil discerned in thei||i^ Lafontuine wrote oftener, and was 
therefore more celcbrateq^than Goethe. Wieland was the great 
poet of tile day; at least Hammier alone could have disputed the 
palm with him^ the theatre was subjected idiniid, with his 
Inciymosc dramas, and to Kotzebue with his trifling, though witty 
farces. Tlieseare Heine’s opinions, not ours. Some of l(llan>d’s 
comedies hgve great merit; and Kotzebue cannot justly be set 
down as a nieie writer of w’itty farces* Air. W. Taylor, of Nor¬ 
wich, culls him * the greatest dramatic genius that Europe has 
evolved since Shakspeare,’ and, understood Auith peculiar reference 
to stage-effect, this praise is hot so much exaggerated as may be 
thought. His life aiij^ conduct will long prevent full justice 
being rendered to him in Germany. , 

The remarks on these wrifers are prefatory to ^ more minute- 
account of the growth of the Romantic school, Ivith the two- 
Schlcgcls, Augustus Wiliiain and Frederick, for its chiefs. Tiiuir 
then place of residence, Jena, was its seat; at Jena also i-esided 
the celebrated metaphysician Schellhi^, by «ome supposed to haver 
afforded a philosophic ground-work to the Romantic school, whicb 
Heine denies. * Schelling, how'eveiV he adds, ‘exercised undoubt¬ 
edly great personal iiiHiiencc on thi6* Romantic school; he is alsoy 
what is not known in France, a bit of a poet, and it is reported that 
he is still in •doubt whether he shall not publisli his collective 
philosophical doctrines in a poetical, nay metrical, diess. This* 
doubt characterizes the man.* • 

But although the school was founded neither on Schclling's,. 
nor or any other philosopher’s philosophy, the founders amply 
compensated the defect, by setting up the best \forks of former 
times as models and making them accessible to their disciples. 

4Vith 
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With this view A. W. de Schlegel is said ta bav6 undertaken bis 
admirable hanslation of !:ihakspeare^ latelj^ completed and illus¬ 
trated by Tieck. A version by the same banrl of some of the 
best plays of Calderon Mas another fruit of the theory, of which 
Germany has good reason to be glad. 

The overweening passion of this school for shaplicity is illus¬ 
trated amusingly enough:— 

“ ‘ Our poetry,” said the Messieurs Sdilegel, “ is antk|ftater1; onr 
muse is an bid M’oman with a distaff; our hero no fair boy, but a 
shrivelled dwarf with grey hair; our feelings are withered, our 
fancy is dried up; we must refresh ourselves, we must seek again the 
neglected fountains of the naive simple poetry of the middle ages; there 
the draught of renovation bubbles up for us.*' [!!] The dry parched 
people did not wait' to be told so twice; those thirsty spuls, in particular, 
who were sitting up to their necks in sand, longed to be as the 
blooming and y'outhful, and they plunged in search of those wondrous 
springs, and gulped and sipped and swallowed with extraordinary 
zest. But it chanced to them as to the ow chambermaid, of wliom it 
is related as follows; ^ic had remarked that her mistress possessed 
a M-oiaierfnl elixir, which restored youth. In flriS ftbsenee of the lady, 
she took the phial containing the elixir from her toilet-table, but in¬ 
stead of drinking a few drops, she took so great and long a draught, 
that, through the highly conceutrated magic pov^er of the renovating 
drink, she not only bec.-une young again, but was changed into a little 
child. I’ruly it clianct-d somewhat similarly to M. Tieck, the best 
poet of the school; lie had drunk so deep of the popular books and 
poems of the 'middle s^es, that he also became a child again, M’hich 
result Madame de xStael found such«difficulty in admiring. She is 
obliged to own that it struck her curious, to find a modern drama 
opening with, I am the bold Boniface, a7ul T^07ne to ieil you, &c.’ 

Tieck also soyight to revive the sa‘me taste for simplicity in tlie 
sisUr art.s, and Trednick Srhlegel and Gorres are described as 
* rummaging’ all the old towns upon the ilhine for remains of the 
old German school of painting and sculpture, which, like holy 
relics, were superstiliously, adored. '^j3ut oi||r author forgets to 
comiueniornte the beneficial influence of this rummaging upon 
art; thotigh had F. Schlegel ^nd Gorres done no more than bring 
Albert Durer into fashion, they would have done enough to justify 
their enthusiasm ; an observation which any one may verify by 
simply analysing the effect of an intense study pf* Albert ljurer 
upon Ketzsch. The following parallel, apropos of the enthu¬ 
siasm in questioiv is curtous:— 

‘ 1 have just now compared tJie German Parnassus of tliose days 
M'ith Cliarenton (the Bedlam of France)^ Hilt I am inclined to think 
I have said far loo litile. A French madness » not near so mad as 
a German madness; for in the latter, as Polonius says, tiiere is 
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method. With a pedantry quite sui generis^ with a terrible consoion- 
tioulrnesSt with a grim eameatness of which j^our superficial French 
lunatic cannot so mucli Is foiiii a notion^ was that German madness 
carried on.’ , • 

No less curious, and perhaps not more fantastical, is the parallel 
drawn between the patriotism of the two countries. The period 
taken is that immediately preceding the first effective rising of 
Germany againat Napoleon:— 

‘ Patriotism the word, and we became patriots ;• for we do 
every thing whicji(Our princes hid us. But the same feeling must not 
he understood by this patriotism as bears the name in France. The 
patriotism of the Frenchman consists in this—-that his heart warms, 
is stretched and grows wider by this w'armth, so that it no longer 
embraces merely its nearest relations, hut all France', the whole civi* 
Jized eai’th, 'with its love. The patriotism of the Gorman, on the 
contrary, consists in this—that his heart grows narrower: that it con¬ 
tracts, like leather in the cold ; that he detests what is foreign; that 
he wdshes to be no longer a citizen of the world, no longer a European, 
hut merely a narrow Germaa. There w’as npw to be seen the ideal 
clujrlishness, wliich Mr. Jahn reduced to a system,—the paltry, ^irty, 
unwashed opposition began against the most glorious and sacred 
feeling tliat ever originated in Germany, namely, against that hu¬ 
manity, against that universal spirit of fraternisation, Ugainst that 
cosmopolitism to which all our great spirits, Lessing, Herder, Schiller, 
Goethe, .jean Paul, to which all the cultivated minds in Germany have 
ever done homage. What soon after cameto pass in Girmany, is too 
well known to all of you. When God, the snow, and the Cossacks 
had destroyed the best energies,of Napoleon, ive Germans received 
the most gracious command to free ourselves from the yoke of the 
foreigner, and we flamed in matily indignation against the all too 
long endured subjection, and vie. encouragod ourselves by the good 
melodies and bad verses of Korner’s songs, and we feegnquered our 
freedom; for we do every thing wdiich our princes hid us.’ 

It may here be as well to rcinimi JMr. Heine and bis fiiends, 
that patriotism, as well as glory, is jike a ciicle in the water, 
which by loo much sj^reading may disperse ifself to nothing. We 
much fear that Aiv has alieady undergoiio this process, and that 
he has got simply a muiuiliii sort of I^reiich philanthropy, a feeling 
between vanity and egotism, in the place of it. As regards litera¬ 
ture, we ourselves are cosmopolites, in the widest sjfiise of the 
term, but the veiy notion of cosmopolitan patriotism is alianeful 
absurdity. • „ 

‘ At the period (he continues) when this battle w'as jirepaving, 
a school which was hostile to all things French, and trumpeted 
forth the praises of all that" was characteri.stically German, neces¬ 
sarily met with the most flattering prosperity, ^he Romantic 
school marched hand in hand with the exertions of the governments 
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and the Secret aocietiea, and Mr. A. W. Scblegel conspired against 
llacitie, at the same time that the minister ^tein conspired against 
'Napoleon. The schdol swam with the times; namely, with the stream 
which streamed* backwards towards its source. When, in the end, 
Geiunan patriotism and German nationality had obti^ed a complete 
victory, the national Germanic Christian Romantic %nool, the new 
German religious patnotic Art, dednitively triumphedi’^o. Napoleon, 
the great classic, as much a classic as Alexander Caesar, was 
hurled to the ground, and Messrs. Augustus Willia^and Frederick 
Schlegel, the little romanticists, about as romantic a^^om Thumb and 
Puss in Boots, arose as conquerors.’ ^ I* ; 

Heine means these allusions as a sneer, bnt the Sclilegeis 
would proba Illy have adopted them as a compliment; for Tom 
Thumb and Pifts in Bools w'cre, according to their notions, 
amongst the best and purest early crc;itions of I'oniance, and both, 
along with Bluebeard and Jkittle Red Riding Hood, have been 
beautifully dramatised by Ticck in bis l^hanlasies.* 

Passing over the other cNploits of tue Romantic school, as the 
conveision of J'retleriek Schlegel and other of its members 
to aftiial Catholicism, wc come to Voss, one of the most »lau- 
gerons of their livals and fellest of their foes. 'I’he following 
comparisoinis spiritedly drawn, though Schlc^^ as usual, is unduly 
depreciated:— , 

‘To Fredfi'ick Sclilegel, the intoxicated ^.pger of the vv'aiitonly 
i-omaiitio (or Annautically ^'anton) Lucinda,t*now fatal must he have 
been,—this sober Voss, with Jiis chaste liOuise and his old respectable 
Vicar of Griinuu! Mr. A. AV. Schlegel, who never meant so honestly 
by wantonness and Catholicism as his brother, could harmonize mucli 
better with old V^oss, and there aiUse betv<\cn tliese two only a trans¬ 
lating rivalry, wliich mo»eover was qf the greatest advantage to the 
German languaffe. A\)ss had already,* before the birth of the new 
school, j^’ansuited Homer; he now translated with unwearied exertion 
the remaining heathen poets of antiquity; whilst A. W. Schlegel 
translated the Ctiristian poets of tlie romantic catholic age. The choice 
of works was in either^a^e (k’terrained ify the ppvate polemical object. 
Voss wislied to advance the classical poetry ant mode of thinking by 
his translations; whilst A. W.^Schlegel sought to make the Christian 
romantic poets accessible in gT<>d v'ersions to the public, for them to 
imitate and form iliemselves by. Nay, their antagonism showed itself 
in their verjt forms of speech ; whilst Schlegel was ever polishing his 

words more and more sweetly and trippingly, Vftss was growing 

... . . . -- - - 

* ‘ AVho could liaire supposed that a tragedy, »o mock heroic, but a real tragedy, 
colcidatcd to uilect and excite us, could have bedi erected on the ground-work of a 
nursery tale ? Yet let any one read Blaubart in the'Fhastasie*, and say whether this 
is not accomplished.'— {Carlyle's Specimens of^rme^itwimice, vol. ii. p. 14.) The 
jkoculiar satirical liftjcct ot these piece.? docs not appear tolmve struck Mr. Carlyle. 

f Y . ydilegel wrote a poem so called, not remarkable for delicacy. 
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harsher and coarser in his translations; the later, on account of the 
roughnesses filed into thipm, are almost unpronounceable ;* so that, if 
one was likely to trip on the smooth polished slippery inahogany floor 
of Schlegel’s verses, one was no less likely to stumble over the 
clumsy marble bl icks of old Voss.* At length, out of rivalry, Voss 
determined on t.anslating Shakspeare, which S.chlegel, in his first 
period, had so excellently done into German; but this turned out 
very ill for old Voss, and still worse for his publisher; the pro¬ 
duction was a total failure. Where Schlegel possibly translated too 
effeminately, where his verses are not unfrequently like whipt cream, 
with regard' to which onp hardly knows, when carried to the mouth, 
whether it is to be eaten or drunk; in all these places, Voss is as 
hard as stone, and a man runs the risk of breaking a jaw-bone in 
pronouncing his lines.’ • 

It was Goethe,’however, who gave the finishing blow to the 
romantic school; and exceedingly ungrateful of him it was, for 
they w orshipped him as the first of moderns, and held him up as a 
model for posterity. "" 

‘They had him, too* (say^ Heine, with hisPwonted malice),‘so 
immediately at hand. From Jena to Weimar the road lay through 
an avenue of pretty trees—on which grow plums,* very pleasant to the 
taste, when one is thirsty from the heat; and the Schlegefc travelled 
this road very fre'juentl/; and at Weimar they hud many a colloquy 
with Privy Counsellor Goethe, who was always a great diplomatist, 
and quietly listened to the Schlegels, smiled assentingly, often gave 
them a dinner, did them now and then a favour, and so forth.’ 

They are also accused of making court to Sdhiller, who, if they 
did so, certainly rejected their advances, and applied to them, as 
appears from his correspilfidciicc,*terms expressive of no very 
qualified contempt. One of t the principal causes of A. W. 
Schlegcl’s present unpopularity in Germany (wl)ich leeans to have 
escaped Heine) is an attempt made by him to revenge himself 
on Goethe and Schiller by epigrams, not certainly in the best 
possible taste, thouj:!! the provocation was great. 

The plums, which were so attractive to the Schlegels, appear 
to have made a strong impression on Heine himself, for they play 
a prominent part in his first intervici^' with Goethe; the account 
of which, as well as the persona? description preceding it, are 
are amusing enoi^U:— • , ^ 

‘ The accordance* of personal appearance with genius, such as is 
required in extraordinary men,* was conspicuous in Goethe. One 
might study Grecian art in Iiim, as in an antiqfle. llis eyes were 
tranquil as those of a god. . Time had been pow'erful enough to cover 

-—-,-^-c— - 

** This may remiud the icadei of Johusou's celebrated parallel between Dryden 
and Pope. • 
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hi$ head with 8n9.w, but not to bend it; he carried it ever proud and 
high ; and' when he spoke, he seemed to git^w bigger; and when ho 
stretched out his hand, it was as if he could "prescribe, with his finger, 
to the stars in heaven the way they were to go. When I visited him 
in Weimar, and stood face to face with him, I looked involuntarily 
around in search of the eagle with the thunderbolts in his beak. X 
was on the very point of addressing him in Greek; but, so soon as 
I observed that he understood German, I related to him, in my own 
mother tongue, that the plums upon the road between Jena and 
Weimar tasted nice. So many long winter nights had I thought 
it over—how many deep and sublime things I w6uld siy to Goethe 
■when I saw him ; and when, at length, I diu see him, I said to him— 
that Saxon plums tasted very nice! And Goethe smiled—he smiled 
with the same*lips with which he had once kissed the fair Leda, 
Europa, Danae, Semele, and so many other princesses and ordinary 
nymphs besides.* 

AH this is thoroughly German—but no one who ever saw 
Goethe can deny that he was in reality a most sublime specimen 
of the human race. ^ 

Were we to linger over all the piquant passages in this book, 
we might be lured on to extract at least a third of it; but w'c 
have only^room for one extract more, and after duly deliberating, 
we have resolved on giving the preference to the following ob¬ 
servations oil the relative merits of Goethe and Sdhiller, the two 
great catulidales for the literary throne of Germany; where a re¬ 
public of letters (for the present confusion of ranks and absence 
of rulers rather re^rables an anarchy) has been hitherto unknown, 
lake a steady, prudent, thinking people as they arc, they have 
alu'ays insisted on a king, an^ have ngver shown themselves very 
anxious to impose limitations on lys authority.’*' Our readers will 
not fail to compare the passage we are about to extract wifli a 
paragraph on Goethe and Schiller from Mr. Coleridge’s ^’I'ablc- 
Talk/ wliich we have printed in a pieceding article. VVe cannot 
l»ut suspect that Coleiidge, in as.sijyiiug a higher rank to Schiller 
than to Goethe, wift uiicbiisciousiy niHuenced by the recollections 
of his own eaily intercourse with the former, and more especially of 
his splendid e.\crlions in tln| Jiilnglish * Wallenstein.’ Heine says— 

* Although at one time I was myself an adv^ersary of Goethe, I did 


■’*' ‘ tdieck (said Goeflio) was emponir, too, for a time; did not last long, ho 

wuH soon deposed. They said there was something too Titiislike in Ins temper; he 
irustoo mild and goorl-tmtifred. In the preseiit state of things the empire requires a 
riguruiis sway, and whift may he calleri^a sort of barbaric grandeur. Next came the 
reign of the Schlegols. Tilings now went on better. August ilhelm Schlogel, the 
and Fiederick, the second of the name, lioth ruled with becoming severity; not 

t d.iy passed inaiwhiclLsome one was not sent into exile, Or in which a few executions 
d not take plai.e. Perfectly right! Sucli rulers have, from time immemorial, been 
imense faruurites with tlie peoide,’— Ckaracteritiict of Goethe^ btf Mrs, Ausiin. 

* • not 
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nut approve the coarseness with which Menzel criticised him, and I 
Jamented this want of feeling. l obserred—Qoethe’is at idl events the 
hing of our literature * when we apply the critical knife to such a 
one, we must never permit the least diminution of th 6 courtesy due to 
his rank; like that executioner who had to behead Charles I., and 
before he discharged Ins duty, kneeled down before the king, and 
prayed his most gracious pardon. 

‘ Enlre nous, Goethe’s enemies formed a very mixed assemblage. 
What came before the world 1 have sufficiently indicated; — it is 
more difficult to guess the particular motive of each in publishing his 
anti-Goethean convictions. There is only one person whose precise 
motive I know; and A I myself am that p^Tson, I will honestly 
confess it was—-en^y. To my praise be it spoken, how’ever, that iii 
Goethe I never attacked the poet, hnt ojily the m^n. I have never 
censured his works; I have never been able to discover faults in 
them, like those critics M'ho,Vith their finely-ground g'lusses, haVe ob¬ 
served specks even in the moon. The sharp-sighted folks! what they 
regard as speck.s are blooming groves, silver streams, lofty mountains, 
laughing vales, Nothing is sillier than the* depreciation of Goethe 
in favour of Schiller, by vvltom they never nftaiit honestly, and who 
has always been exalted for the mere purpose of degrading Goethe, 
Or were people really ignorant that those higli-t’enowncd, high-ideal 
forms, those altar-]ueces of youth and morality, which Schiller set up, 
Tvere far easier to prodtice than those sinful, polluted creatures of the 
little world, oi wliich Goethe gives us glances in his works ? Can 
they, then, be ignorant that mediocre paintovs for the most part 
paint the figures of f^aints as large as life, hnt that njany a great 
master makes it his study to paint, with naturaV truth and artist-like 
propriety, possibly a Spanish lieggar-boy lousing himself, a low- 
country boor vomiting or living a^tootli diawn, ami ugly old women, 
as we SCO in small Dutch cabinet-pictures ? The great and fearful is 
much more easily represented irfart than tlie*little an^ complete. . . , 
Rail as you will against the vulgarities in Faust, againsttlie scenes on 
tlie Brocken, in Auerhaeh's Cellar!—rail against the irregularities in 
Wilhelm Meister !—all that, liowcver, is jjrccisely wliat you cannot 
imitate. But you .’.re not d<ssirous of imitating it; and T hear 5*011 
exclaiming Avith disgust— Wc are no conjurers! avc are good Chris* 
tians! That you are no conjurers, I admit! 

‘ Goethe’s greatest merit is the com^iJeteness of CA'crythlrig he pro¬ 
duces; there are no points which at'c strong Avhilst otl ers are Aveak; 
there is no part fully painted Avhilst the other i.« only sketched. 
Every character his romances and dramas is treaten, Where it 
occurs, as if it was the }>rincipal character: it is so Avith Homer—so 
with Shakspeare. In the AA’orks of all the gfea^ poets tlicre are, pro¬ 
perly speaking, no inferior characters at all: every figure is a principal 
character in its place, Wheii^ once upon a time, a French ambassador 
mentioned to Paul of Russia that a mcM of consequents in St, Peters- 
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burgh ms interesting mself in some matter or .other, the Czar 
yehein^tly'iQterrn^ea liifni* widi these renfiw^able words-"** There is 
no man of consepience in this empire but him with whom 1 Am actually 
speaking, and sd long only as 1 am speaking to him is he of conse¬ 
quence, The absolute poet, who has likewise received his power 
from heaTen, considers in the same style those members of his intel¬ 
lectual empire as of the most consequence, whom he is at the moment 
causing to speak, who have just grown under his pen; and out of this 
true despotism. of art springs that wonderful completeness of the 
smallest figures in the works of Homer, Shakspeare, and Goethe.’* 

The lust paragraph of this extract is excellent; though we should 
be inclined to quality that portion of it which makes the merit 
depend wholly on the execution, and little, if at all, on the choice 
of objects of art. It was Pasta, we believe, wdno said of a rival, 
that Sne was the first in her line, but that her line was not the first; 
and the remark suggests a distinction which the reader will find 
no difficulty in applying for himself. We, on the whole, consider 
Wallenstein as a grander and a finer dra^a than any of Goethe’s— 
but shall never be abl2i to believe that Schiller was as great a poet 
as Goethe—as original in his creations—as wide in hi.s scope of 
feeling—or as exquisitely felicitous in his management of their 
common laiiguage. 

Heine has candidly confessed the motive of his hostility to 
Goethe. It were to be wisjied that he had been equally candid w'ith 
regard to Schlegcl, whom he keeps on plying with every species 
of ill-nature*d allusitm which the wanton wickedness of wit can 
suggest. In addition to the sarcasifis already mentioned, the dress 
and personal appearance of tliisidistingi^shed writer, his mode of 
lecturing, the furniture ^f his leciure-rooin, the circumstances of 
his marriage, &c. &c., are all deemed fit subjects for quizzing. 
We arc told *(what cannot be true) that, unable to live without the 
pomp and circumstance of reception, to which he had been accus¬ 
tomed as the cotiipiiiiion of Madame de Stael, he offered, after 
her death, to attend Catalani in her progresses; and in reply to 
Schlegel’s assertion, that he saw neither poetry nor poets during 
his last visit to Paris, Ilcinc^says that this is easy of explanation, 
as Schlegcl did nothing the M^iole time but admire himself in a 
pocket looking-glass. He even dares to question the great critic’s 
age.; * Mr.»A. W. Schlegel is therefore now (^8^3) sixty-four 
years old. Mr. Alexander von Humboldt and other naturalists 
maintain, however, that*he is older, t^hanipollioii also was of the 
same opinion.* Sdilegel, however, may well afford to laugh at 
such pleasantries as this. * 

Tire rest of ihe book deals chiefly in individual portraiture. He 
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adds to his list of the diief adversaries, a-«miiiar^ catalogue of the 
chief supporters, of G^the—amongst whm Vawibageh von Ensc 
is characterized as ' a naan who carries in his heart^thoughts which 
are as great as the world, and expresses them in words which are as 
precious ond polished as gems.* Vartihagen voii Ense is really an 
admirable critic, who deserves to be better known in this country 
than lie is. Sketches are given of Steflfens, Gorres, Hoffman, 
Novalis, Brentano, Von Arnim, &c.; and slight notices of the 
leading modem metaphysicians—Fichte, Schelliug, Bbhme'^ and 
Hegel—are interwoven, where it becomes necessary to explain 
their influence upon Klferature. 

A continuation is promised; and on its appearance we shall 
psobably return to this lively and entertaining ^Yprk. We have, 
in our traiislatilftis, studied to be lU/ernl —not at all to be 
elegant — for we wished to give our lilnglish readers some 
notion of what the modern German style of expression is. Wo 
are sorry to add that, though Heine’s vein in this book is far 
less irreverent than in his Jivisebihler, we have been obliged to 
mutilate some of the passages which seemed to us deserving of 
quotation. i 


Art. IX .—Englandf France^ Russia^ and Turkey. Third Edi¬ 
tion. London. 183^. » 

preserve the indo^ndenc? of Turkey has long been a pri- 
4 - mary object of the foreign policy <if France and England, 
especially of the latter—for we have an Asiatic well as a 
European interest at stake; and whatever course her fear of the 
* spread of liberal opinions’ may have induced Austria to pursue, 
since the ' three glorious d&ys ’ in France, and the reform in Eng¬ 
land, have appeared to unite these two powers in support of such 
changes as she most dreads, there can be jio doubt that the posses¬ 
sion of Constantinople by Russia •Afould be regardea at Vienna 
as an evil second only to the propagation of revolutionary prin¬ 
ciples in Germany. But, notwitlistanding these opposing interests, 
Russia, from tHfe day on which Catherine II. gave to her grand¬ 
son the name of Constantin®, has avowed, her ambition to have a 
third capital on the Bosphorus; and had she rfot avowed it, her 
policy has been so unequivocally, perseveringly, and successfully 
directed to the subjugation of Tiykey, that the most careless 
observation of passing events, or the most* cursory penisal of 
the history of their relations and collision^ could leave no 
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doubt on the sujbject/so it seems to os, in the mthd of any iane 
man., ’’ t 

Why did Russia covet the Crimea anti Bessarabia ?—^w'as her 
own territory too circimificribed ? Why was Ismael to be pur¬ 
chased at any pric^ of blood or treasure ? Why was the intelli¬ 
gence of its fall so grateful to the soul of Catherine? Why has 
Russia at all times taken care to preserve to herself a right of in¬ 
terference in the internal aifairs of Servia, Wallachia, and Mol¬ 
davia; which was an cvcr-availahle cause of quarrel, and a never 
ending source of distiussion, with Turkey ? How has happened 
that she has never permitted a favourable ofiportuiiity of attackiiig 
Turkey to pass unimproved ; an«l that her frontier has ne\er ceased 
to creep gradually onward to the south and west? With wl»at 
view has she preserved, at an immeus^^ cost of iflen and money, a 
position south of llie Caucasus, which can avail her only for some 
aggression? What adequate motive could she have for incorporating 
with her own dominions, in a ninnuer that \voi\ki not liave been 
creditable to a more ^arbarous powerj and at a largo aiinnal pe¬ 
cuniary sacrifice, the little Christian priuci[)aiity of Georgia, which 
sought her protection, and confided iu her good faith ?—was it 
not that she found iu it the means of pUmting a thorn in the side 
of Turkey—of paralyzing the resources of the Porte in Asia—of 
more cfFeclually folding her arms round lier destined victim ? 
When Turkey, moved by the iiistuuces of England, and taking 
counsel of her own piudence rather than her ambition, concluded, 
in 18ri, the treaty of .Bucharest, and pul an end to a war of 
aggression on the part of Russia, *at a moment wlicn that power 
was struggling for its very existence, wlf^ did the limperor evade 
the surrender of the fqitresses oiitlhe Black Sea, which he had 
bound himself by treaty to restore ? How comes it that the name 
of Russia has been connected with every rebellion in Greece—- 
with every revolt in the north-eastern provinces ? W'hy has she 
permitted herself, in violation of the qxisting treaties, to make her 
territory a place of‘refugfc for rebels? What could have been 
her iuducenieiit to tender lier services to the Porte, to put down 
the revolt in Greece—whiebt revolt she was believed to have 
excited?—Was it not a dcsiic to obtain the same rights of pro¬ 
tection, iuterfeieycc, and control in (ireece, that, she had already 
acquired'in"thc other Chtisliau provinces? Wdiaa*the Porte had 
declined the friendly aid thus freely offered, aud declared that it 
would rather forego, the advantages of the profi'ered co-opeia- 
|iion than sanction the principle of foregu intervention between 
itself and its subjects, why did Rujisia suddenly become the 
avowed advocjfte aird protectress of Greece, threatening to take 
up arms in her cause as she was not permitted to employ them 
* against 
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against her ? Ws® it because she was deternoiued to interfere^ 
at ail hazards ^ and having discovered that the syilipalliies ot 
£urope were awaketieu in behalf of the revolted Greeks, sWe con¬ 
ceived the hope of detaching, on this ground, 4 ier allies from 
Xurkey, and of being permitted to stand forth, as she actuady did 
at a subsequent period, the champion ol what she told luikey 
was a liuropeaii cause P J)oes any one vvho is acquainted vul!i 
the discussions of 18 G 1 , and the proceedings of Bin on Stiogonoil, 
—with tlie terms of die ulliinatuni he presented w:lh the in do 
manner in which hejipjected the answer of the Porte and his sub¬ 
sequent departure from Constantinople, as the Porte ti uly 88*^1, 
‘ without a cause ’—can any one, who has any knowledge ol this 
whole transaction, doubt for one moment, that it 'ivas the intention 
of the Ilnssiaii aaubassador to produce a ryplure 01 that he would 
have succeeded, had the 'ambassadors ol I'lance and Bngland 
been prepared do leave Constanlinople as they afterwards did 111 
\W 2,1 ? Was not; the war between Persia and Turkey, which broke 
out at that very time, undei taken at the instigation ol the liussiaii 
vharue d'affaires at T^hiccz, and juslilied by liin» in a long note 
addressed to an officer of the Siiah s housqhokl. Could it btf 
that so remarkable an apj>iircnt coincidence between the views or 
the Hussiau representatives at these distant courts was the result 
of no previous concert ? 

But the violence of the Russian ambassadoi was unavailing. 
The tirmness and address of the Hiitish government; and the lem- 
perutc conduct of the J^orte, postponed lhq,catastiophc; and it 
was not until the shackles w 6 had forged for ouiselves 111 the 
treaty of London, had cl|^ined uf lo the side of liussia, and the 
evil effects of so ill-omened a connexion in such a cause had 
already prostrated Turkey, that we not •only lost the power ot 
preventing a rupture, but found ourselves conlubuting to the ag¬ 
grandisement of our rival, and hastening the subjugation of our 


Turkey, on grounds incontniverliblc, denied the right of any 
foreign power to interfere between her and her own subjects, 
whether Christian or Mahomedan. ^ International law acknow¬ 
ledges no religious affinities or aiilipathip, countenances no clas¬ 
sical associations, no schoolboy predilections; and—howevergene- 
lous or disintereiled might have been the sympathies ot Kyropean 
nations with their Chustiau biellireii in Gieece--however ho¬ 
nourable the sentiments whidi led men imbued vyll* classicat re¬ 
collections to seek the means of repaying to a degenerate poste- 
litv the debt of gratitude* they acknowledged to some ot the 
noblest examples of human wisdom fiiid glor^-r^theislcrn questions 
of right and Jaw remained untouched by these indulgences of the 
® imuginatioi^;- 
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imagination ;—and the claim of Turkey to the allegiance of her 
Greek subiects was as perfect as that of any other power to the 
obedience of a conquered people. This whs acknowledged at the 
Congress of Verona; and that decision of assembled Europe was 
made known to the Porte by the British ambassador. Could any 
tribunal be more competent—any pledge more solemn ? 

But Russia was felill seeking a cause of tjuarrel with Turkey. 
True to the policy of Catherine, she longed to have her frontier 
advanced lathe i)anube. The name of Greece was continually 
in her mouth, and the contest in that coiiiitiy seemed likely to 
furnish the pretext for a rupture with the Bbrte. The sympathy 
of all the admireis of democracy in Europe, and of many of our 
scholars, with the overmatched Gieeks, had been loudly pro¬ 
nounced. The successes of Ibrahim Pasha in the Morea 
threatened to replace Turkey in unrkspiited possession of that 
province, and to leave no pretext for iiitei fcrcncc. The party 
professing what are called ^liberal o})iiiions * in this country 
put itself promiiieutly forward to demand the intervention of 
England in support the revolt. ‘The distinguished states¬ 
man <heii at the head of the Biitish cabinet had begun to con¬ 
nect himself with this party, and his own early jrrcdileclions for 
literature, Iws reputation as a scholar, and probably a true love for 
ancient Greece, prepared him to regard the association of England 
and I'rance with Russia in the enterprise of liberation, as the best 
mode of regulating the movements of the latter, and preventing 
her becoming sole arbitress of the destinies of so large a part of 
Turkey, and so interesting a portion of the globe. At the same 
time the unbridled licence of the lawless Greeks had made their 
cruiser.*? a terror to the trading sliip.s of al^iations, and the interests 
of commerce required chat this system of legalised piracy should 
be suppressed.* It was not pretended that Turkey had perpe¬ 
trated or countenanced these violations of the laws and the practice 
of all civili/cd nations, but it was thought necessaiy that she should 
pay the penalty of the transgression. The Ernperor Nicholas, so¬ 
licited to join the alliance, graciously acquiesced, and became a 
party to a treaty which had for its avowed object to arrest the 
arms of Turkey in their rapifl‘advance tow'ards the. supprc.ssion of 
the rebellion in Greece—and to punish the piracies of tlie Greeks 
by the virtiyil diememberment of Turkey ;—a* treqjty, w'hich not 
only separated his allies from the sultan, and placed tliem on the 
side of his enemy ; but .which bound these allies themselves to ac- 
complisli that wliich,‘in any event, could not fail to benefit Russia. 
The result is well knowm. * 

^ ^ . Rus.sia, 

* Wo are uot awaru that auy cuuuectvU account of the negotiation!? and proceedings 
. ? of 
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Russia, too weak to hazard a war while Turkey might find an 
ally in England or in prance, no sooner saw her separated from 
these powers than she prepared to attack her. ' Tlie war in "Persia 
was first to be concluded—for even this was a sufficient impedi¬ 
ment to alarm Russia—and the coffers of the Shah made to fur¬ 
nish the means of putting the Muscovite troops in motion. Rut 
the Russian general at Tabreez permitted the intentions of his go¬ 
vernment to transpire, before Turkey had even put forth that letter 
to the pashas, which furnished the emperor with the pretext for his 
declaration of war; and, thercfoic, before the existence of the 
grounds on which Rusciia afterwards attempted to justify it. The 
predetermination of Russia to go to war, should an occasion be 
offered her, was thus put beyond a doubt, ft was what every man 
who had attended to her previous proceedings In the East, and 
who knew the feelings of the Porte, must have anticipated, from 
the moment he became acquainted with the treaty of the ()th 
July—must have known to be inevitable after the battle of 
Navarino.* 

‘ It is ten ycars'’of continuous disasters,* sa'ys the writer of the able 
and eloquent pamphlet before us, ‘ occasioned qr exasperated by thd 
hostility, open or disguised, of Russia, and the errors of France and 
England, that have reduced the existence of Turkey to u diplomatic 
decision between the courts of Europe. 

* The independenee of Turkey has been undermined by her, under 
the mask of common objects, common meTisures, and Tormal alliance 
with the tAvo cabinets most interested, and now on the point of recur¬ 
ring to the last resort in its support; by an unparalleled combination 
of successful delusions, she not only has veiled from them her motives 
and her acts, but has calle#in the^id of their armies and fleets, and 
the AA'hoIe weight of their moral support, fqr the furtherance of her 
designs.’—pp. 0 , 7 . 

Rut before her release from the contest witli J^ersia, and the 
groAA'ing hostility of feeding between the Porte and its ancient allies, 
bad matured the occasion H'hich the Cabinet of St. Petersburgli 
awaited to accomplish its purpose, it \fras ndfcessary to provide for 
the possibility of an accession, on the part of'J’urkey, to the demands 
of the three powers, and to draw, in meantime, such advantages t 
as might be derived from the commanding position in which this 
treble alliance had placed Russia. The ‘ reforms * of the sultan 
had already beet^coinmeiiced, and the destruction of the'J abissaiies 
had deprived him of the only military force which could have 
availed him in a contest with a Ktuopean nation. ’ His condition, 

of the allies, for the acronijJisliiiUMit of Ihi* objects of the treaty of London, have ever 
appeared, except that contained in a previous Number. See Quarterly Review, vol. 
xliii. p. 4‘jr). * * ^ 

* For tlie circuinstaiices which led to this battlu, see Quarterly Review, vol. xliii. 

f tiicrefore. 
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therefore, was one of extreme debility, and thougii he still resisted 
all interference in llie atFairs of Greece, he agreed to renew the 
negotiations with tl/e com t of St. Petcrsbur^i for the adjustment of 
all causes of dispute, distinct from the. Greek question, which 
existed between them. The plenipotentiaries met at Akermann, 
and the demands of Russia were so unreasonable, that at first 
they were peremptorily rejected. 

‘ After several meetings, the Russian plenipotentiaries presented, 
contrary to the convention, a separate document, under the name of 
ultimatum, demanding that it should be approved and accej^ted, with¬ 
out alteration, * 

‘ In vain did the plenipotentiaries of the Sublime Porte represent 
how much such a proposition was contrary to all diplomatic forms, and 
to the basis of thfe conference. “ Noire mission,’* ^nswered the Rus¬ 
sians, “tt pour unique ohjcl de fairc ah^olumtnl accepter celle piece.*' 
The Turks finally gave way, in consequence of the olHcial declaration 
of the Russian plenipotentiaries, in the name of tlieir court, that Rus¬ 
sia would in no way.intorfere with the Greek question. decla¬ 

ration, consigned in tl\f! protocols on both sides, appeai’cd a pledge of 
f>eaci» and friendship between the two empires, for tiie present and 
the future. TJie cloac.of the conference was implicitly motived on the 
said declaration, and the treaty was concluded, de bonne grace, without 
looking too closely at eacli of the articles.’*’—-p. 15. 

In April, Russia signed the protocol by which she engaged to 
interfere in the affairs o& Greece. In September, she procured 
the acceptance of the Convention of Akermann, by engaging not 
to interfere in thesb afi’airs. Jii J uly, she signed the IVeaty of 
London, renewing the engagements of April, with the addition of 
a determiiialiou to use force if*iiecess!lly; and in October, her 
admiral, acting on the miulical interpretation of that document, 
took part die battle of Mavarino, where the Ottoman licet 
was annihilated, in the midst of profound peace, by the three 
powers who had so lately concluded a treaty of ‘ peace, media¬ 
tion, and conservation.’ Yet a menUil reservation, of which the 
Porte accused itself fli a letter to its own subjecte, w'as the only 
intelligible cause of complaint on which Russia could found a 
pretext for detaching heiscib«'roni her allies, and declaring war 
upon separate grounds, "i’he letter of Count Nesselrode to the 
lleis ElFeiuli, wiiich w'as w'litten in answer to a conciliatory ad¬ 
dress frinn that functionary, and which was trtnsmitted to the 
Turkish government alqng with the ikeclaration of war, cloaiiy re¬ 
stricts the causek of* quarrel to acts subsequent to the departure 
of the ambassadors from Constantinople; for it declares the 
friendly intentions and feelings of Russia up to that time. But 
subsequent to the ifepaitiiie of the ambassadors, the proceedings 
of the Turkish government towards Russia and her subjecls had 

*1? been 
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been in no one respect different from those adopted towards the 
other powers and theiP« subjects. Russia had, therefore, bo se¬ 
parate ground of coinplaiijt, except the declaration of the Porte, 
contained in a letter to the Pashas of the Empire, that it had 
concluded the Treaty of Akeiiiian for the purpose of gaining 
time*—a declaration which the Tiukish government evinced a 
distinct inclination to retract; and which, if even it had been 
unexplained, was not more inexcusable than the conduct of Russia 
in contracting engagements never intended to be fulhiled, and 
already violated. 

Had England and Prance been untrammelled by the treaty of 
the (ilh July—uncompromised by the * untoward event ’ of Na- 
varino, which was the offspring, legitimate or spin ions, of lliat 
treaty—and uiiplcTlgcd to a«coiuJitional co-operation witli Russia 
against the l*orte,—they could not, they would not, have exposed 
Turkey, naked and alone, to the tender mercies of her enemy; 
they never would have consented to entiust a^ the iulcrcsls they 
had at stake in her indepeilllence to the kevcoing of a power that 
had never ceased to desire and labour for her siibjngalion. -> 

After an attempt to obtain the consent of llie allies to ‘the oc¬ 
cupation of Wullachia and Muhlavia in the name oC the three 
powers,’ and even to the march of her armies into 'J'urkey, for the 
purpose of ‘ dictating peace under the walls of llie Seraglio,’— 
after having failed in an endeavour to engage iilnglunii and P’lancc 
in active liostilities against the Porte, subsequent tO' the depar¬ 
ture of the ambassadors—and lytving declared,‘'and been forced to 
retract the declaration, that ‘ in the manner of executing lliat act,’ 
(the Treaty of London,) she will bo able to consult only her 
own interests and conveuienccy^—Russia a» length declared war. 

‘ A war with Turkey/ she said, ‘ involved no compliciation of the 
relations of Russia and her allies. No compact of guaranteeship—no 
political obligations connected the destinies of the Ottoman empire 
with the reparatory stipulations of JS14 and 1S15, under the shadow 
of which civilised-and Christian Europe rejjoseilTroni its long discords, 
and saw its governments united by the memory of a common glory, 
and by a happy identity of judnciples ftPid intentions.t .... Ru.ssia, 

* After the battle of Navarino and the departure of the Anibassadinv from Con¬ 
stantinople, the Ports did not doubt that it was at war with th€ three po«,'j.Ts, and 
it therefore a])pealed tJthe patriotism of the Turks, and called upon thorn to arm 
themselves in defence of their cuuutiiy and their religion. At tlie sutnu tune it in¬ 
formed them, not that it had been deceived by Russia, wliich wa'-jthe truth, hut, that 
it had deceived Russia, and had signed ttie Convention of AKeiinunn for the ])nrpuso 
of gaming tiipe. As soon, however, as the Porte had reason to sujipoKe that a war 
could yet bo avoided, it addressed tBe Russian Cahinet througli the Reis Efiendi, 
and expressed a desire to renew friendly relationit with the C"iar. ' 

f What are the reparatery stipulations of 1&14 and 1815—what the < compact of 
guaruutecahip ’ here alluded to; cun it refer to Poland ? 
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by her state of hpstility with the Porte, from motives independent of 
the trpatyof July, adheres, and will adhere, to the stipulations of that 
act. The duties it' imposes on her, the ](irinciples on which it is 
founded, will be—tlie first, fulfilled with the most scrupulous fidelity— 
the second, observed witijout deviation. Her allies will always find 
her ready to concert her march with them in the execution of the 
treaty of London ; and ever anxious to aid in a work which her re¬ 
ligion, and all the sentiments honourable to humanity, recommend to 
her active solicitude ; always disposed to profit by her actual position, 
only for the purpose of accelerating the accomplishment of the clauses 
of the 6lh of July : not to change their nature or effects.* 

* Russia creates the Greek insurrection, denounces it to the Porte, 
and offers to assist in quelling it; then menaces war in consequence 
of the severe measures taken hy the Porte—spreads the revolt by 
these menaces, publicly notified by the jleparture ’of her ambassador, 
—brings about the hostility between Turkey and Christendom, which 
she deplores—makes herself be entreated by England to enter the 
alliance settled by the treaty of .July—obtains the important advan¬ 
tages of the conveiUion of Akermann, by renouncing, in favour of 
Turkey, all further inierference in the affairs of Greece ; is then per- 
■^mitted by ber allies to seize tliat inestimable moment, when Turkey 
was apj»arently at the last gasp for making war, so that she might 
bring about- the settlement of the affairs of Greece. When she has 
brought about enmity and liostility between Turkey and Europe, she 
discovers that Turkey is no longer necessary to the balance of Euro¬ 
pean power. • Generosity induces her not to destroy it. She engages 
herself, not to “ profit by tlie position” in wliich her allies have placed 
her, to deviate in no'^Avay from the stipulations (stipulations of media¬ 
tion, of peace, and conservation) of the 6th July. Mediator in 
Greece, she is helUgerent only in Rouf».elia and Anatoly ; hut she 
captures vessels in the .^rchipelago,^aiid blockades the Dardanelles; 
and she subsidises Greece at the same moment to maintain 20,000 
troops on he‘r frontiers, to paralyse the operations of the Turks. Was 
it for this that Canning desired that iiieniorable treaty?' Was it thus 
that the “ influence of Russia in Greece was to be nullified, and her 
interference in Turkey prevented ? ” ’ 

We arc inclined to believe that, but for the death of Mr. Can¬ 
ning, the results might have been very different. The magician 
was gone, and there remained ^nmng his friends no one that could 
wield his wand. Our author thus sums up the passage— 

' The^'wfir is at length concluded, Russia’s materia means being at 
the last ebb, and the Porte’s moral ^means totally exhausted; still 
Russia wears a Eienaciifg aspect after the passage of the Balkan, till 
she extorts a threat from England of capturing her fleet at Tenedos. 
{?he, consequently, leaves the impression of the Turkish empire 
having been wethin .her grasp ; and to England, the pride and con¬ 
fidence of reflecting that a menace of hers sufficed, at any hour, to 
arrest the progresstof Russia.’—pp. 15-20. 


To 
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To conoect ibe proceedings of this period with subsequent 
events, to preserve unbr|)keu tlie chain of Russian policy respecting 
Turkey, and to put beyond all doubt, if any doubt yet reftiaius, 
her views of aggrandisement—the audacity with wliith she pursues 
tliem, and the success of her measures—w'e must examine the 
Treaty of Adrianople a little in detail; and llie analysis of that 
remarkable document contained in the pamphlet, from which we 
have already quoted largely, is so able, that we must be excused 
for extracting it:— 

* The first article that deserves attention is the third. The Delta, 
at the mouth of the Daiftibe, is utmexed to Russia, and therefore that 
river, the highway of Bulgaria, of the Produces*^ and now, by the in¬ 
troduction of steani-navigation, of central Europe, is placed at her 
disposal, and the opposite bank is to be left uninhabited for the dis* 

• tance, inland, of six miles ; s6 that it is entirely out of the power of 
the Porte to retain any balancing control over it. 

* Art. IV. consigns to Russia, without ever mentioning it, Anapa, 
the key of Circassia, both military and comipercial, obtained by 
treachery at the commencement of the war. ,This acquisition cute 
off the commerce of three or four millions of an independent and«vai'-<» 
like population, deprives them of some necessaries of life, and of am¬ 
munition } it intercepts their conimunications with 'Furkey, and pre¬ 
vents all obtrusion on Europe of their claims on her sympathies or 
interest. To this cession is added nearly two hundred miles of coast, 
and three military positions; moreover, two fortresses,^orie the chief 
place of a Pashalick, beyond Georgia; and this Russia takes without 
any views of aggrandisement; and, secure in the jgnorande of Europe, 
without condescending to mention names, or specify particulars. 

‘ The separate act, anne^d to i^-ticle V., stipulates the following 
arrangements for the provinces~thc nomination of the Ilospodars for 
life; the abolition of the iiuposte in kind, wlfich formed the principal 
source of revenue from the provinces ; the expulsion from them of 
all Mussulmans; the demolition of the Turkish fortress, Giurgova; 
and the establishment of a quarantine, sejjarating them from the 
Porte, and uniting them to Ri’ssia. This is a species of interference 
too strange to mean any thing less than flctual^iossession. To esta¬ 
blish, in the provinces of an empire treated as independent, a military 
cordon of this description, would, of ^jttirse, never for a moment bo 
tolerated from any other government save Russia. This insulated 
the provinces from Turkey, and gave Russia the control of every in¬ 
dividual, every vqpseJ, every bale of goods, every Icftcr. ideg is 
monstrous, of a quarantine directed by a foreign power; and that it 
should ne so directed is provided for. The Sanitary,establishment is 

* Tfte Provincet is a diplumatic phrase, by which Wolluchia, Svrvia, and Moldavia 
aze designated. 
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placed under the direction of the Russian consul: nor does it rest 
here; the troops .raised in the provinces are appropriated to this ser¬ 
vice, cpritrolled by the Russian consul, who *thHs officially directs the 
sanitary administration, and the civil and military force. 

‘ Art. VI. confirms the stipulations of Akermann relative to Servia. 
To the article itself there is no objection to he made, perhaps ; for 
the same reason Russia did her best to prevent its execution. An 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor’s succeeded so completely in embroiling 
the que.stion of the limits, that grounds of interminable discussion 
would have remained open, for future griefs and renewed appeals, 
had not Prince Milo.sch thought it best to settle the matter in his oAvn 
way, and eject the Turks. c 

^On the subject of Belgrade, the Emperor was referred to ; and his 
decision w'as such as to make the prince vow never to set foot in that 
city again, and to transfer the capital to Semendria. Finally, the 
seltleraeut between Servia and the Porte was arranged d l^amiable. 
The Sultan granted more than had been originally demanded, and 
added to the favour by the manner in which it was coufevred, to the 
astonishment and exasperation of the Russian ambassador.* 

‘Art. VII. regulates the })rivileges of Russian merchants. They 
are to pay only the tariff of external commerce; and, having paid 
\liat, they are to be “ molested in no ease, and under no pretext, by 
any prohibition, or any restriction whatever ; nor in consequence of 
any mcasuie or regulation, whether of administration or of internal 
legislation.” But independently of the three per cent, on exporta¬ 
tion, reduced for Russians to less than one per cent., by the de{)recia- 
tion of the currency, and the antiquity of Russia’s tarilf, w'liich she 
has never p«crmitted to be renewed, there are local taxes on pro¬ 
duction, against which this article was levelled. The consequence 
was, the disturbance of the whole internal administmtiou of the 
country—the governors, and farmers of re’venue, defrauded of rights 
and ])rofits they had purqhased, Avere exasperated against the Russian 
protegh ;—acts of violence followed, summarily taken up by Russia, 
and a ferment produced, that cannot well l)e conceived as the result 
of a stipulation in a treaty Avith u foreign poAver. And in favour of 
Avlioni Avas tlii.s monstrous privilege intrqduced ? In favour, it vA'ill be 
supposed, of a large an:! poAverful body of mercantile men. Nothing 
of the kind. There is not a single native Russian merchant in 
Turkey! Russia's first object was to multiply her proi/‘gls. Pre¬ 
sently, one half of the exports dl Turkey figured as Russian proj)erty; 
previously, Russian protection relieved the privileged class from ail 
civil an(l,firaiicial obligations; noAA% neAV inducements were added in 
such unheard-of commercial prerogatives. But a far more important 

i 

11 ■ -I *• , , I ,,, - - ^ - .-, — — —, 

‘Prince MiloscVi's as>(«'inb!innf the kiieges, or Anliage chiefii of Servia, to oubinii 
to thoir rejection or ranfirmation the firman appointing him hereditarj' prince. The 
Rustiian arahassador, on learning this, allowed kimseif to be betrayed ioto tho inoiit 
indecent v'o’,once., **£het rri/ice Jli/jsch think hm$ci/ a Bolivar^'* * 

•*" * * object 
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object was concealed behind this affection : strange to say, the least 
in Russia for ultra freedom of commerce. The Turliish administra¬ 
tion had evinced a disjt^sition of imitating Itlehijiet Ali’s monopolies. 
In its new difficulties, the idea recurred, or the suggestion Avas made 
by some of the agents of all sorts that have occupied every avenue 
that approach every ear of men in office. Essays Avere made: they 
Avere evidently infractions of those rights which Russia defended with 
so much acrimony. 

‘ The Russian protegh^ thus exposed to a new vexation, far more 
oppressive than the slight duties from which Russia iiad emanci¬ 
pated them, claimed loudly for redress from their ambassador. They 
were told not to meddle with matters that did not concern them; 
Russia’s object w'as attained ; the “ monopolies/’ however iiiaj)pHcabk! 
the term, W'cre created; a new abuse, if not very oppressive, very 
vexatious, establisjied; a noxious spirit of fiscalit/ introduced into 
the administration; every Frank, from one end of the empire to the 
other, exclaimed, “Turkey is lost!” and every employe of Russia 
added, “ VV^hat a country would not this be, if in the hands of a civi¬ 
lised government I” • . . 

‘Art. VIII. stipulates the amount of the cornraercial claims. There 
is nothing else of importance save Art. IX^, Avhich determines ^ 
compensation for the war expenses—w'hich is “ to be settled, by com¬ 
mon consent,” betAveen the two courts, 

‘ Here, in this little sentence, lies the pith of the Avhole^ransaction; 
this it is, which has mortgaged Turkey to her t'liemy; this has led to 
the treaty of the Sth of July, to tlie convention of St. IVtersburgli, 
and to the actual peril of the empire. 

‘It is a memorable record of the burry Avith yhicli S(f important a 
treaty Avas formed—of the apathy of the other embassies, and of the 
facilities possessed by llug^ia of t^A'er-reacliing her enemy—tliat tho 
Turkish pleniiiotentiaries conceiA’ed, or were led to conceive, for the 
tmnsaction took place tlirougJifthc interAxmlpon of dragomans, that a 
million meant one liuiidred thousand !* I’iio treaty signed by 
them, and carried liack, after the ratification, to Constantino])!.-, under 
the imprcs.sion th.'it the sum due .AA-^as four hundred tliousand ]>ounds, 
not four millions. 

‘ Considering the deplorable state (yf the* Russian ti()r)i)s—their 
utter destitution—tho raA^ages of a jie.stilcntial discastt—and the 
revolution that had taken place in disposition of the inliabitants, 
and of the Albanian army, Avith dilliculty restrained l)y the Porte 
from falling on the Russians, the discoA'ery, a little sooner, of this 
error of a cyph^S might haA^e prevented the ncces'^ity ofcUie irnpiiry 
in which we* are engaged; but regrets are vain, exccjit in as far as 
they may rouse ns from inaction that-has seriously and so 

* ‘The sum is not Bpecifiud in the treaty first eomniunicuied lo tl-.e amhiiHSiulors ; 
hnt in tlie annexed act, although the commercial claims arc nunutcly us the e[M>chB 
of payment stipulated in the treaty.’ „ . ^ 

f ‘ When the twaty wan Bigneil, not more than ei-’lit tnoiisaml were maroWlrHtt 
ntaicb, though, in coitaia Perot circles,ftey were believed fifty thousand strong.’ 

iisell^ssly 
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uselessly compromised our interests—and, what is more, tflinded us to 
them. * ^ 

* If ^ch are the circumstances, Avhat becomes of the right of Russia 
to pecuniary compensation ? And had she every right in the world to 
that compensation, if it affects the existence of Turkey, is it not as 
imperative on us to nullify this stipulation, as to prevent the formal 
extinction of the Tufkish government ? But some excuse might be 
found for our indifference, if Russia exercised the right devolving on 
her, by the admission of her claim, in such a manner as to allow 
Turkey the'means of discharging it. In the position of the one 
empire with respect to the other—a position which has admitted a 
stipulation sukcIi as this in the treaty of Adrianople—If any one of 
these stipulations come to be infringed, without the Minister of 
Russia obtaining prompt and full satisfaction, the Sublime Porte 
recognises the ri^ht of the Imperial Court of Russia to consider such 
infraction as an act of hostility, and immediately to have recourse to 
reprisals against the Sublime Porte." In such a position, with every 
obligation weighing upon one party, was it necessary to possess 
further guarantees than those conferred by the treaty — by thfe 
acknowledgment of thci‘debt, and the means of exacting payment? 
Was H necessary to imprison the body of the debtor, and to place 
him in the impossibility of defraying the debt ? In the interest even 
of the debt, he ouglit to bo allowed to arrange his '' U affairs; but it 
is evidently not the sum that the creditor require, 'it is the body of 
his debtor. While the antagonist, feeling as yet hijitphysical strength 
unequal to tlio subjugation ^f his enemy, seeks to restrain and divide 
liis poAvers by fictitious bonds; and by the semblance of right to 
insulate him ft*om the^common sympathies—the common interests of 
humanity. ® 

‘The provinces and Silistria are (mortgaged for the debt! Silistria 
is tlie most important fortress in European Turkey. It gives Russia 
a place of arms in the midst of the OttSman states, which solves by ‘a 
menace (tucil^ if not avowed) every difference ■of opinion between 
Russia and Turkey on questions of foreign policy' and internal admi¬ 
nistration. 

‘ Such are the general stipulations of - the treaty of Adrianople— 
such the thorns which'Englhiid, and the fruits wliich Russia, has 
reaped from the treaty of the (Jih of July.’*—pp. S4-31. 

Yet the Emperor NichohuyMu a manifesto put forth after the 
conclusion of the peace, veiitiu fs to affirm that Russia * has 
remained consfaii^Ii/ a stranger to every desire of conquest—~to 
ccery vicav ^of aggrandisement.* ® 

‘ “ England had the air of being the soul of an alliance, contracted between her, 
France, and Uussia. Howes cr, the only inheritance whi%h a minister, who had been 
nblo to conciliate the interests of las country with those of humanity,^ left to his suc¬ 
cessor, was a treaty of 6ih July. Ilis premature death opened a field to other 
views , grt#t event of Navarin did not lead to those consequences which 

"‘hazard or otners inquire if we owe ibis grand caUuitrophe to mere 

jWfg, * h.ijiig humour of a bravo sailor.” ’—FaletUini, Guerre centre lea 

• ‘ Rut 
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* But itidiy, perhaps, be supposed,’ says the writer of this pamphlet, 

' that the extension of ^te Russian dominion, like our own in India, 
has been brought about uy oircumstauces, and is contrary to thb prin¬ 
ciples it has laid down for its own conduct. But any one who kntw 
no more Russia than is to be learnt from this very declaration of 
war, must be aware, after perusing it, that the possession of the Dar¬ 
danelles ought to be, if it is not, the chief object of the policy of 
Russia. The Bosphorus is closed,” says Nicholas, in his manifesto, 
Seth of April, 1828; “ our commerce is annihilated.*’ The declara¬ 
tion of war continues—“ The ruin of the Russian towns, that owe 
their existence to this commerce, becomes imminent, and the meri¬ 
dional provinces of the%tate8 of the Emperor lose the only outlet for 
their produce — the only mantime communication which can, in 
focilitating exchange, cause labour to fructify, and bear industry and 
riches.” , 

‘ This is a large avowal to make: it no doubt was inadvertently 
made. How can the external resources of Russia be developed 
without the greatest danger to the state—rwhilst the outlet and inlet 
of' their products are at the disposal of a pow“r rendered innately 
hostile by a long series of encroachments, embittered by the disgust 
which has been engendered by the mode and the humiliations vAiclo 
have been added to injury ? If tlie possibility 6f any hostile move¬ 
ment did not exi: if there were no such nations as Frai»pe or Eng¬ 
land in the world .f the rich provinces of Turkey were not worth the 
acquisition—if rt':jsia had no interest in forming a marine—if it 
were not necessary for her to prevent the existence of good govern¬ 
ment in Turkey, either for the prevention of an agricultural develop¬ 
ment, fatal to her own, or to take all hopes from tlie various populations 
wrested from Turkey, and who continue subjects of Russia only while 
misgovernment in Turkey flontinugs—if, for none of these reasons, 
the possession of the Dardanelles were desirable, still would it he 
necessary for the security of C'he actual commerce of Russia, and 
must be possessed, before the government can permit t4«e extensive 
development of indus-ry which might, at any moment, cojivulse the 
empire and overthrow the govennnent, in consequence of a verbal 
order of tlie Reix EJf'cndi to the port-captain of Constantinople. “The 
Dardanelles is for you,” said Count Nesselrode* “ an important ques¬ 
tion; it is for us a vital one.” “ It is the key of my house,” said 
Alexander.’—^pp. 22-24. .. 

In reflecting on the details of ^lese trnnsnclions, and ob.scrving 
their immense results, one is struck trilh the comparative^ insigni- 
ficance of the ^lieans by which Russia has been able to eflect, 
in the face of Europe, a series of aggressions and cncroaclimcnts 
which the leading cabinets of Europe had at all lunes j)rafes.sed a 
desire to oppose; aiu^ we must admit that there is perceptible in 
our own diploniac}’, raid in tliat of France, a weakj|ess^l4j^acil- 
laUon, as w'ell as an igiiorancc of the Turks and of Xui kcy^utf!^ 
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cieiit to account for our failures and o»r cirors—^wliile consum¬ 
mate ^ggour and*audacity, and an undeviq|i»g unity of purpose, 
are conspicuous jif tlie whole eastern policy of Russia. We 
have seen her adhering steadily during tlie better part of a cen¬ 
tury to one great design, which half the power of Europe has 
been endeavouring to counteract; and we have seen her, vyhelher 
as an ally or an enemy—in the lield or in the cabinet, uniformly 
advancing tow'ards its consummation. We have seen her whom 
vve regard a% still barbarous, handling the mure enlightened cabi¬ 
nets of Europe as if they were the tools with which she worked, 
and coHvertuig what one of our most distinguished statesmen con¬ 
sidered a master-stroke of Policy—what all Ins adherents, and 
tlie w'holfc liberal press of Europe, applauded as such—into an 
instrument for lier own aggrandizement, mor^4|^ctual than all 
the means that her unaided resources could have supplied. 

The cause of all this is sufficiently obvious. Russia brought to 
bear on this question knowledge superior to that of all the other 
cabinets. She knet;' Turkey and the Jurks—wc knew them not, 
and sought not to knoV them. There was no intercourse between 
Itheni and us, because we have never had any means of communi¬ 
cation. W'c have been content to repose in a profound ignorance 
of the language, the institutions, the habits, and the feelings of the 
Otlomnn people. We were never able to appreciate the value of 
what they lost, or what Russia gained. We were incapable of 
profiting by their strengfti, or guarding against their weakness, 
'ihough "wfeiliave atjknowledged a community of interest, we have 
made no attempt to establish a conv:ert pf design. We have been 
walking in the dark, and we iif^d no|g.wonder that we have lost 
onr way. 

Rut great as have b^n the errors, and miserable as the results 
have been vfhich make our unguarded interference in the affairs of 
(Greece a subject of bitter regret—leaving us only a consciousnes.s 
nf the purity of our motives to' compensate for the follies into 
which they betrajeck. us-—even these’ are intelligible and venial, 
compared with those which \ve have now to deplore, 

I’urkey was reduced by the last war with Russia to the verge of 
destruction—her finances exhausted—her infant army annihilated— 
the executive paralyzed. The authority of the Sultan, hardly pre¬ 
served IK 'Ae capital, was nearly extinguished in ^IttS extremities of 
the empire. To the reforms w'hich he had pushed with too much 
haste, w'crc attrijnite^d tiic disasters wtiich had overtaken the nation. 
The pride of the Turks taught them to impute to his errors rather 
than their own weakness the success of an enemy whom they hated. 

uhty fell that the in.iovations of the Sultan struck at the 
root of their own pow'cr, their importance, or their emoluments, 
* found 
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found in ihem a cause sufBoient to account tor the evils that had 
befallen their countrji^^ The 'M'hole force of ancient prejudices in 
the people, of personal interest in the nobles, and of religious 
fanaticism in the priesthood, was arrayed against the attaclnnen^ 
of the nation to its sovereign—to sap and to destroy the loyalty of 
the Turks. The clamour became general, and ambitious men 
in the more distant provinces, or in those most loosely attached 
to the empire, thought the time was come when they might with 
impunity renonnee their allegiance—revolt succeeded revolt, and 
the Ottoman pow'er seemed ready to fall in pieces from the violence 
of the shock it had iflistaitied, and the apparent relaxation or rup¬ 
ture of the internal bonds of connexlpn. 

But beneath this feeling of discontent, unextinguisbeil by the 
perception of fclf errors and the evils which were imputed to them, 
there lay deep in every man’s heart an indestructible attachment 
to the national chief and the head of their faith—an ineradicable 
feeling of mingled feudal and religious allegiance that connected the 
honour, the national existence of the whole’^Ottoman people, ntid 
the stability of their religion, with the supremacy of this 
senlative of the family that had reigned over them for thirty gene¬ 
rations—a feeling which, so long as lie preserved in their eyes his 
own nationality, overcame all tlie causes of complaint or disaffection 
that prompted them to condemn and to abandon him. The revolts 
were successively put dowm, or the demands of the insurgents 
adjusted; peace was restored, and the Jiromisc of repose and re¬ 
novated strength. The^army was recrnited<» clotlied^armed, and 
paid with regularity: the navy was re-htled. The civil adminis¬ 
tration of the country wai^bootato be revised, and some important 
ameliorations had already b^cii effected^ Alilitary schools were 
established ; extensive means of instruction were provided; a new 

* impulse 

We quote what follows from ttie journal of a recent resident in Turkey: 
—‘ Dnrinf' the reign of Mahmood have been uholiBlnd Ihe state and ciiqueiie which 
were formerly the occupations of the court. All‘the nsdless charges of the seraglio 
have been swept away. An economy ami simplicity have been intrudneed into several 
d«>partmuut3 of the state which is really surprising. Tho expenditure has been 
reduced to onc-fifth of the former charges* • Tlie power of life and death has been 
withdrawn from the pachas. The Christians have been relieved from those 
burden!) and prohibitions which galled them before. The revenue, notwith¬ 
standing the d^cieucics caused by the loss of the coidributio^^ of CJreece, 
Alhauia, Wallacln. 1 , Moldavia, and Servia—for many years of fcjjypt, Syria, 
Candia, Bagdad, Akbaltzik, lately of Kars and Krzeroom, that is, <»f nearly 
•one-half of the empire—is yet in a state to meet'the mck;ffa9ed demands of the 
MOW organization. I’uliiical cwlprits and reliels have nit only been pardoned, but 
• trusted according to their political capacity. The prisons of Constantinople are empty. 
There are no heads on the sevagli<#gates.’ Numerous academies have mien built and 
endowed by the Sultan, and fnere arc now se/en thousand you>^ 
these establishments an education whtcl;, without pretending to enabrace the hignW 
liranches of science, is exceedingly well calculated to make them useful and rcsiwctjable 

u 2 ® mi^h«ri 
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mpulse was given to all the sources of oivUisit^o« j and out of 
vhal a}\peared to 6ave lieen but the ruww ofsitierbarous kingdom, 
here epmtiir up»—too hastily, it is true, and with all the weakness 
rf a too raj[>icl gpowth--—birt still there did spring up, nioroespeciidly 
»the capital, new senttments, new views, new institutions, whidi 
rapidly obliterating the broad lines of separation 
'(hist hocblhitherto excluded Turkey from tlie communt^ of Euro- 
Sean i^ons, and placed her people beyond the reach of our 
^Itipandes and our attachments. 

Oiler baneful induence blighted all these prospects* The results 
war had placed the Sultan in a degrading dependence upon 
fibssia, and used unsparingly the means she possessed to tnake 

fc bllOxious dependence everywhere appa»'ent. The most 
cd the Mi^iHHaltnaiis*--fiiiding thatneitnei the dignity of their 
Hldt, nor the extent of their services, nor die fidelity of their at- 
l^htuent, could protect them from a like dependence on the agents 
sf a govciunient which every feeling of honest piidc ond patiiotism 
them to cousiner as Uie bitter enemy of their lacc—began 
Eb Hl^ard the Sultan 'as lost to his people, as a piiiico whose na- 
libi^tity vraa comproniiricd. The umcseiscd confidence which had 
sttheito subsisted between him ami his tiustiest ofiiccis was 
ihakcn. Favouiites cicpt into the luonaich’s councils, and Russia 
stepping in to give the whole weight of her influence to tlio per- 
sOual Hitachi of the Sultan, succeeded in establishing a faction 
near the thione, w'hicli found lu the suppoit of its late enemies and 
recent fiiencl^ the sgrest ptop to their own power. Mahniood, 
piqued by the distiust wiiich the nation had betiayed of hisiefoniis 
opd innovations, and flattered hr the Vfmplunent to his under> 
standing which was ininlied in the desiie to communicate with 
himself peisonally on nntteis of higli importance, yielded to the 
liiifniise which led limi awa> fiont his best counsellors, and taught 
Inin to place too nincli i chance on his own impei feci judgment 
and the advice of those whose lutcicilt it was to confirm lalher 
titan coitect Ids opinisms. • 

At'the same time, the commercial ptivileges and immunities 
p;riHited to Russia fur her proteges had become exceed¬ 

ingly oppressive { tlie farmer *of the leveuue was defrauded, and 
die whme civil administiation was deranged. jyfis{>tttes and com- 
Imotiioiis Miowed^ and the power of Russia cnab)ed4iei in all cases 
SUfluniuily to divide in favour of her owm parties. The Tuiks 

t , . . .. . . . . 

fsemltarsaf sensty, dad «ffid«nt wrvsjits of ths govomoAnif, In tone of the rogi> 
nents, tke nHids or the men havahsen tuaght htiaflenfiii,la Ihe dceidif of wbub 
ate mods fo thsh tjpatre Wins; tin profits of Unw bdioip uaappiod to 

own cotuUtnn. ThssS an fM|tt vliieK do on eoane to be so 
Bw xbodajbi Btanui^bMiOiSfe Wt take tbs trouble 

could 
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coufd get no nidrns^ and were more and more di&gueted wiili« 
Sultan who was iUndlile or unwilling to them. Tlie in¬ 

fluence of Etwski wai ev^where felt^ and eVei^uhiiire injuriously, 
by the oationi but the odium of her measures £e^<on Mahmood, 
who wa» regarded by the people as the iustrumeitt of Iter oppies- 
sioiis. The dmtruotion of the Janissaries ha^ remoted the only 
national check on the sovereign, and his foreign connesioMaeined 
to be formed with a view to place himself in a position of pe«f<^ 
independence of bis subjects. To them, thertforo, he ceased Ip 
be chief of their race ; he had become a pageant m the haa^ dP 
their enemies. *• 

Meanwhile, a storm had been preparing'in another qttarter«'<*l' 

Mahomnied Ali, Pacha of Egypt, the most pow'eriifl 
subjects of theEorte-->a man possessed of great energy and 
and equal ambition>~Jiad caily appreciated the value of the 
tary discipline that made the armies of Europe irresisdble in 
iCast. iluling a country which furnished him with large 
souices, and which po^cased'tio native dlemenU of reBistanee 
to his government—temeved from the dangers of foreign walr> 
and uncoati oiled in the exercise of his authority or the appro* 
pMdtion of a levenue of five millions sterling—he bad beet} en« 
gaged, through twenty }ears of uiiintciiupted internal tranquility, in 
niatuiiiig a'military and naval foicc wluch, though inferior in its 
matciials, was supeiior in its organizaUon, to that of the soveteign 
he still professed to obey. Having 'lecruitcd liis aimy fiom a 
people who had long been conquered and oppressed, he found 
them without the pnds or tli% prejudices that deprived the Turkisli 
army of the inestimable dGvant%e of being commanded by Euro¬ 
pean officers of skill and expenence; and he surrounded himself 
with mititaiy adventurers of some reptitafton, whom the levolutioOs 
of Europe bad driven from their homes. • 

Having tried his troops in Afiica, in Arabia, and iq ^i^eece, 
and found them not wantipg in efficiency, be looked wilh anxiety 
to the progress of events at Constantinople^ and cautiously calcu* 
lated the chances of success in an attemut to aggrandize himself a|‘ 
the cost of his sovereign. Twelv|j|pontbs before he declared hW 
intention to maich into Sjria, ^is inquiiies and observations lefik nw 
doubt on the mind of, at least, one European who appr<HtdUi4.' 
him, of his intention to measme his strength with the^Itan, 
even tlien proposed to extqrt by force of arms the performance i 9 s 
a promise, which he said he had receiveef, tp rewaid his services In 
the Morea with the government of %ria. 

Hiere were ctreumstanees in Mab0mtne4 Ait's situittioii whk^ 
made the extension of bia dommibns ft cond^imi^f 
of his power. His system of ftdmtnbtmtitiin had sapped iheldS^ 

® dytb^ 
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ilations of t!ie prosperity of Kgypt, Catching imperfect glimpses 
of the vj^hie of European institutions, and struck with the iiiiniensc 
resources of European commerce and inailufactures, he became 
desirous to effect at once, by an exercise of power, what no mere 
exercise of })owcr can immediately accomplish. In his desire to 
extend the commerce of Egypt, he induced European mer¬ 
chants to settle in the country; bat, yiehling to the impulses 
of an engrossing st^Hishness, he became ambitious of sharing 
tlie prolits o*f traffic, and, not content with the revenues of 
the sovereign, thirsted also for the gains of the inerchai\t. The 
Paclia became the gicatesl trader in iii.s goverfiment, and, under the 
show of protecting commercial enferprise, hccainc a paitncr in 
every speculation. Too impatient to await the sure a\ul steady in¬ 
crease of commerce in re.speclable hands, he cngrigt oj with numerons 
adventureis who flocked to the banks of tin; Nile; and to men 
wbo had neither capital nor knowledge advanced, but always at an 
usurious interest, the money that was necessary to put their schemes 
in operation, while tltCy—having nothing to lose, and sure of a 
subsistence in the im^an'time—embarked in the wildest adventuies, 
and wlien the day of .solllemenl arrivt'd, bad often nothing to sIkjw 
but the details of their losses. 'Fliis, however, was but a trifling 
evil. The revenues of Egypt miglit enable its possessor to indulge 
even a eo.stly hinnour, and there was somolliing impt»sing in the 
distribution of jns paiiner.s pr agents over so many countries. 

He had Iieard «>t tin* piospeiily which was derived from manu¬ 
factures—or the wealth of England, and the power of her macliinery: 
Alunufaebnies were iinmcdialely est^iblishcd—adults and cliildrcn 
were alike pressed into the ser\ice•sivitliolK regard to their wishes 
or their interests, and sent to live in the inunnfactorics on the 
miserable pittance of ibod that was assigned them, without 
])ay, and, after a little time, wllhout any oilier beneficial occu¬ 
pation than to e.\hibit the wonders of the machinery to the 
admiring courtiers w'iio occasionally accompanied the l^acha to 
see the show. No bc5icfit to the country could luise from such 
allcmpts. Corn had from ancieul da\s been the staple commo¬ 
dity of b^gypt, but the soil of.that fertile country and its climate 
w'cre capable of jnoducing nmu; valuable results, ami cotton and 
indigo are now munhered amongst its exports. '^I’his, at least, one 
W'ouhl say“fftust have benefited the producers. No«?lich thing. It 
was another cause of oppression and of forced labour, for the e.\- 
clnsixe benefit of 4he Eacha. lint these innovations—an army of 
sixty thousand disciplined Arabs—a fleet of thirty mcn-ol-war— 
naval and military arsenals—a printing^-press—a libraiy and somq 
at i K iiiti»dnetion of binropeaii instruction—attested 
llic powt'r and enlightened policy of the Eacha. The Euro¬ 
peans 


0 
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peaus of many nations, who profited, whether by his follies, or by 
his more useful iunovafjons, made Europe ring from side to side witii 
the praises of their patron; and men wlio derived their cf|)iuions 
only' from the journals of France and England, or the reports of 
travellers who saw nothing but the results vte have been eiiuine-* 
rating, conceived that in Mahommed AU they hud found the lo- 
gencrator of Egypt—the civilizer of Africa and of Asia—the en¬ 
lightened Mahonmiedan reformer, who was to prepare the Arabs 
and the Turks for a place amongst civilized nations. 

lint of all the evils with wiiicU the ji^ariuus forms of despotism 
afflict a people, thero are none so hopelessly degrading, so surely 
destructive of the comforts which make life w'orth having, as tliose 
which attend the steps of a trading tyrant. The transition is so 
easy from the puj;chase of the produce to the plunder of the peasant 
—ill a mind sordid eiiougii to originate the system, lltc lemptulion 
is so strong to beeonic a monopolist and to increase the profits by 
diniinisliing tlie fust cost, that it will never be resisted by a despotic 
ruler; and where the means of coercion cK.st, the result will ne¬ 
cessarily be the imreserved appropriation of the whole surplus 
pio(iuce of the kingdom, leaving to the peasant a meagre silijsiyi- 
enee. A disiuclination to labour, when no advantage can be de¬ 
rived from exertion, is the unavoidable eonse«|neneo; bat the tyrant 
will not be defrauded of iiis revenues, nor the merchant of his 
gains; Uieii comes foieed labour for the sole benefit of the task¬ 
master ; ill short, uinniligated slavery in its worst form—and such 
at this day is the condition of Egypt. ^ 

U e have lately jicrnsed the journal of a very intelligent gentle¬ 
man, whose opinions w'cra^oime^l on liie spot under circumslanees 
which afforded him an excellent opportunity of arriving at just 
(funelnsions, and whose slaleinenls are tUc more valuable because 
—wliile they aie those of a man of sound judgment, aiid whose 
observations have not been ei^ilined fo one country in the J'^ast -- 
they w'crc intended merely as private records, preservi-d lor his 
own individual satisfaction. Ifis sciitimenfs so flireclly corrobo- 
latc tlie estimate we had been dispo.icd to form, on information 
derived from other sources, of tlie value of Mabomiiied All’s 
‘ eiiiigliteiicd policy,' that we make no apology for cxliai;!- 
ing a few' passages, of which ific writer has permilted us to make 

use. • . * .. 

After giving some particulars regarding the establishment of the 
college which is superintonclcd by yonng‘''mv*i vyboin Mahommed 
Ali had sent to Europe to be etiucated, and who appear to have 
done ample justice to his selection, the Journal proceeds-— 

‘ A certain number of scliolars now attend, Ixut th^ 

Pacha a small sum of money to encourage tlieir attendance, vvb 
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were told there was a good deal of difficulty in getting pupils. The 
lihrary attached wUs not very select; it conta^nedL however, a great 
Tintnhci^ of books embracing most of the arts-and sciences, and many 
miscellaneous works. Among the number we were not a little sur- 
* prised to find one entitled “ Crimes of the Torkisli Emperors.'’ There 
were very few English books—not above ttvo or three. Malcolm's 
“ llistoiy of Persia” was among the riundier. the Pacha being curious 
about the politics of that country. The printing-press, lithographic 
cstablishnient, and type-foundry, are under the management of an 
Ai*ab from Mount Lclianon, (one of *he pupils he had sent into Eurojie,) 
a v'ery shrewd, intelligent young man, who conducted us over tlie 
whole manufactory—cast types before us, set ^hem up, and tlirew off 
some sheets of printing* in clear beautifid character. At the cotton 
manufactory we bclield the whole i»rocess, from expelling the seeds 
from the cotton to its transformation into the firmst fabrics—plain, 
wrought, and printed. The machinery was all mane in Egypt from 
tin: latesjt imjiroved European models. In some of these manufactories, 
also, both the superintendents and w'orkmen are Turks and Arabs; 
the moving power of tlie machinfry is horses. At the iron-foundry 
they seemed to be forging anchors; the inighty hammer was raised 
l)§'..a.fiimple inaclilne moved ly hoiscs. We did not see the cannon- 
foundry, but we lu‘ard that a newly-inveiitcd engine for boring two 
cannon at o|jcc was in use there; neither could we enter tlie arsenal, 
but one day when Ave went to tlie castle, wliich overlooks it, avc saw a 
vast number of tumbrils and gun-carriages of the European pattern, 
all painted green, and secnjingly very well finished. W'^e understood 
the arsenal was wry well supplied. 

‘ It is hard "to fathom the reason of Mahommed All’s introduction 
of all these European arts, and sciinces, and knowledge, into his 
couutiy. If it were to better the conditio'.? of his people, one might 
give liiiii some credit, but he has no intention of this kind, lie is 
only striving for his own personal profit. Mahommed Ali is the only 
merchant in Jiis dominions; he is the only exporter and importer, 
manufacturer and vender, and yet it is for these works that the vaga¬ 
bond PTanks cry bim up as a wonder. But the cry of his pco])le is 
lifted up against him; it is they Avho suffer. The land of Egypt is 
the Pacha’s ; the corn ifi the fields is Ins; the people, with their wives, 
and children, and cattle, are all his. No man can say, “ This is my 
own.” The country would bc^ik^wuloned on account of Ids tyranny, 
but it is begirt witli deserts, and there is no escape. They must cul¬ 
tivate tlie ground, or die for want of food. Should the Pasha require 
labourers fjr his works, an order is sent to so nianyj^illages to for- 
Avard a certain number of men. These we saw Avith our own ca'cs, in 
eroAvds, bound to ^iach ^^othev by cords, and forced to Avork at half the 
usual rate of Avages, and sometimes Avitliout any Avages at all. 

‘ In.digging the canal at Alexandria, the people were pressed and 
sent tu.w^vhn.viSihout any pay whatever; and I ha\’e it from authority 
that twenty thousand men pcii.-licd from hunger and thirst, and hard 

AVork, 
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work, in constructing this passage for the transit of the Pacha’s 
goods, and eighteen tljousand more in cleaning out the canal of 
Yoosof; and yet, at Shu bra, this man, in Ids holy Zv*al, took the frouhh* 
to remove the bones of a reputed saint and build a new tomb over 
them, because the former tenement was in danger of being carried • 
away by the Nile. He imports dollars, and coins them into base 
piastres, which he obliges the people to take at an arbitrary value ; 
and thiS) too, is continually changing at his pleasure. One day he 
will issue a proclamation that twelve and a half piastres shsill be the 
value of the dollar, to be disobeyed on pain of death j the next there 
Avill be another, under a like penalty, that no more than twelve is to 
he giA'en ; while at the^isme time the intrinsic value of the dollar is 
twenty of this adulterated coinage, if not mr 'e. He rules Egypt with 
a rod of iron ; but, after ail, he is fit for the people, and the people for 
him. It is difficulj; to pronounce which is the worst. He seems tt 
scourge in the hands of God, to lash tliein for their iniquities. They 
are a most abandoned set.’— MS. Journal. 

Such, we fear, is the ‘enlightened policy’ which Europe Ijus 
consented to applaud—such the s}.stem which the popular govem- 
inents of France and England have conlrib'jled lo extend from 
the shores of the Nile to the banks of the Euphrates—such the 
foundation of the power wbicb is to compensate us for the sub¬ 
jugation of Turkey. 

I5ut extortion, even where there is no power of resistance, is 
limited by the pow'cr of production; and before it lias reached 
that limit, frustrates its own purpose by exiinguitilniig in the 
heart of man the only sure incentives to aplive e.xeilion. As 
JSlahonnned Ali has sown, so b.js be reaped: he lias converted the 
peasant of Egypt into a misre slaje, who has no personal interest 
in the result of his exeitiuns, and he receives in return the amount 
of u slave's labour; he has dried up the stuarce of [uosperily, and 
he wonders to iiml that his revenues decline. 'I’lie resources of 
Egvfit failed him. His wars in As.suaiv,aiui Semiar, in Arabi.i and 
ill Cjlreece, had drahied his treasury and exhausted the population 
of the country, which was no longey coiypetcnt to riniiiitain 
the huge military eslabli.siiincrt Ins ambition hud led him 
lo organize. He was driven lo the alternative of rediuing liis 
a!my and navy, or augincnliiig his revenue by new .icquisitioiis, 
J.ong before the occasion aiose by wbicb he at length pioliud, ho 
had acknowledg/pd this necessity ; but to reduce his army - was lo 
proclaim his weakness and to abandon the ambitious views which 
his army alone could cnablC him to realize. Jle decided on 
adopting the other alternative, and iiiarelied to the cuixpiesl of 
Svria. A quarrel with the Facha of Acre furnished a pretext for 
entering the province, without at once oblii!:iiiti.liiiii Jiis 

hostility to the Sultan—who, after a vain attempt to reclaim Ins* 
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revolted vassal, denounced him as a rebel, and marched troops to 
oppose him. ^ 

Independent of the general feeling of discontent generated 
the anti>natiodal position of the Sultan, which has already been 
explained, and fostered by the oppressive amount of the ex¬ 
actions to which so many years of foreign and domestic war 
had subjected the people—there were in Syria some especial 
grounds of disaUcction, arising from the misconduct of the local 
governiiiciu, which had driven the people to rebellion, and 
led to the massacre of tlie Pacha of Damascus and the plun¬ 
der of the provisions there collected for the use of the pilgrims to 
Mecca. 'I'lie Porte endeavoured to re-establish its authoiity, 
and by measures of severity to repress the turbulence of the 
populace. At this moment, the appearance ^f Ibrahim i^acha 
on the stage promised to afford them a refuge fram the vengeance 
of the Porte. In this temper, smarting w'ilh the memory of their 
recent w'rongs, and encouraged by the petty chiefs and rulers, wlio 
had begun to sufter“from the reforms of the Suittui—which, Iiow- 
cver, hud not yet afforded any relief to tlic lower classes—they 
fiafi’ed Ibrahim us their deliverer. The army of the Sultan was 
beaten—and a wider liekl was opened to the unibitiou of the 
P.gypliau leader, I'lie example of Syria, was followed by other 
provinces: wherever Ibrahim appeared, he was received, if 
not with enthusiasm, at least without opposition. The same 
causes of di.scontent, to a greater or less degree, existed every¬ 
where;* the subordinate governments were everyw'bere vicious 
and oppressive; the reforms of the Sultan, intended to amelio¬ 
rate the condition of the peasant^ w'erllMiecessarily directed against 
the vices of their immediate superiors; and the more iuHuenlial 
classes, from their greater intelligence, saw themselves conipVo- 
inised, w hiTe the mass of the population had not yet become aware 
of the benefits intended k>r them. lint the root from which 
sprung the more widely diffused and^ deeper feelings of disaffec¬ 
tion, now everywhere'iTiaHifested, was the resentment excited by 
the thraldom of the Sultan, and his devotion to European man¬ 
ners, which bionght even his leligioiis opinions into question. 

Mahuinmcd Ali was not slow to take advantage of these 
sentiments. He proclaimed, as he advanced, that he had taken up 
arms to Tescue his master from the trammels of Ikissiaii inllueiice, 
and to place about him more worthy counsellors ; but he dis- 
avow’ed, and perliaijs truly, any intention to oveiturii the throne. 

Tlie 'rurki.sh inition, borne dow n by the weight of a pressure 
from without, which it felt itself unable to repel, acknowledged the 
Y* 4^eav»uring to (5omiteruct this by external means ; and 
losing, in Its Russia, that loo acute perception of national 
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and religious distinctions whidi had hitherto made the exclusion 
of foreign interference t part of its political creed, looked^witli' 
anxiety and hope to England and France, who, itS,vaii believed, had 
an interest common with the Turks in opposing Kussia, and re¬ 
establishing the independence of the Sultan. 

The Pacha of Egypt here found another element of strength, 
and boldly asserted Uiat these two powers were his abettors. The 
assertion, bold as it may seem, was never contradicted ; and, 
judging merely from their proceedings, it would be ditbcull even 
now to shovy that it was not true. 

However this may 8e, it is important to observe that Ma- 
honinied Ali, when holding to the Ottomaiis the language he 
thought most likely to attract to him adherents, never once sug¬ 
gested the idea of ^lethrouing the Sultan, or changing the line of 
succession ;—he had marched, he said, to the aid of his master. 
This therefore must, in his opinion, have been the most acceptable 
character in which he could present himself to the nation, even at 
the moment of its strongest,excitement agaiusif the reigning sove¬ 
reign. From this we may gather the depth ’6f the feelings that^^^ 
protect the loyalty of a Turk, and convince ours^elvcs of the satis¬ 
faction with which the nation would receive back to their hearts 
the monarch of their race, could he only be restored to fliem free 
from the indueTacc they abhor. 

The successes of Ibrahim Paeha in Syria alarmed the Porte; 
and it determined to apply for foreign assistance. Tlie influence 
of Russia was necessarily great at the court of Mahmood—Walla- 
cliiu and Moldavia were st^l bci upicd by her troops —a large 
amount of the indemnity foi^ic expenses of the w'ar was still due 
to her. Russia offered her assistance without reserve and without 
stipulation. To reject it might give her fimbrage; and to seek 
the aid of any other pow'cr might induce her to throw' the weight 
of her moral influence into the opposite scale. Yet the Poitc, 
true to its principles even in tins extremity, declined her inier- 
ference ; and, with a noble coutidence,* songlit the support, the 
protection of England—but sought it in vain. May we ask—why? 

The dependence of the Sultan upoo Russia had been a prin¬ 
cipal cause of disafl'ectiou in Turkey, and therefore of his and‘her 
w'eakiiess. This weakness, and the jealousy with vyhich the nation 
vicw'cdhis couneHion w'ith Russia, in their turn became the causes 


of his more hopeless dependeiipe;—this again produced distrust in 
the only governments that could extricate tbe l^ultan and his 
people fiom their difliculties. "J'he T'urks themselves were not 
11101 e jealous of the iiilliiciiCe of Russia with the Porte than 
England and France had become. The loyal mem 
the throne of Mahmood perceived the entanglement, and hoped 
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to draw from the very difiiculties which iJtiiTOunded them the 
means .of extricating their prince atkJ tlitir nation from the net in 

Were they M ere Inclosed. They knew that to release Malimood 
from dependence on Russia was to restore him to the nation^ and 
the tiatfOH to him. To secure the accomplishment of an object 
so important to Turkey, to Europe, and especially to £higland, 
required but that England should speak the word-—that she should 
say,'. * let it be done }’ yet she remained silent. 

Knowihg as we knew, or ought to bav|s known, that nothing 
but a deep conviction of its own inabiUtj to surmount, without 
assistance, the crisis that was fast apprlltching, could have in¬ 
duced the Porte to ask for assistance at all; it must have been 
obvious that when it lost all hope of assistance from England, and 
from France—^(for they were then acting in initiate union)—there 
was every reason to fear that it would have recourse to the dan¬ 
gerous aid of Russia, rather than allow itself to be overwhelmed. 
We had no right to expect from^t even the firmness it displayed 
in resisting the frigidly proposals of jhe Emperor. VVe knew that 
Russia had many privileges to protect, and a large sum of money 
to receive, and that lliis to her would be a suliicient pretext for 
interfering ; but w'e knew, also, that Russia had never interfered 
in the affairs of Tuikey without seeking and achieving her own 
aggrandizement. We knew that she had never ceased to desire the 
possession of Constantinople—the command of the Dardanelles ; 
we knew tliat the weakness of Turkey was our loss, and the 
strength of Tuikey our gain—precisely because it was our interest 
to exclude Russia from the possession of these straits, and to have 
them in the hands of a power(RvhosJSinteresis were distinct from 
those of Russia, and which was strong enough, with our assist¬ 
ance, to defend them.* We had, therefore, lamented the prostra¬ 
tion of Tfirkey, and the ascendency of Russia in her councils, and 
we knew that to refuse her aid was to aggravate the prostration 
and augment the ascendency. Or can it in truth be, that we were 
ignorant of all the.se*things ? Of which shall we accuse ourselves 
—the knovvletlge or the ignorance ? 

When we left Turkey tp ,fall under the attacks of Mahoinmed 
i\li, or to stand under the protection of Russia, what did we 
propose to ourselves'? It may be presumed that we had some 
views—'some o\>jecls : if we had none, of coueiK there is an cm! 
of the matter; but if we had any, it is important to ascertain uhat 
they may liavet bcQtu * This, however, is difficult, for tlie positive 
indications of our motives or intentions are too slight to be traced, 
and it is from what was not done, rather than from what was done, 
lituai ded^ice our idfeiciices* 

From the facts that we did not assist the Sultan, that we did 
* not 
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not restrain Mabommed AUj Russia interfered^)—that wo 
had not a ship of the lin# in the Mediternknean, and that we had 
not an ambassador at Constantinople—^it may be inferred tha£ 
success of the Egyptians was not disagreeable to us ? .l^d it beei'i 
otherwise, we 4)ou}d have supported Uie Sultan—we shpuid have 
told Mahommed Ali^ that to weaken Turkey was to injure 
England; that tlie peace of Europe required that Turkey should 
be preserved, and that we could not permit him, or even a greater 
than him, to destroy, if*. We should have reinforced oar deet in 
the Mediteiraneau, aifi^.put it in a position to give weight and 
effect to our remonstrst^ j and we should have hastened the ar-. 
rival of the acconiplisned nobleman to whom the care of our 
iuteresls in Turkey was to be intrusted ; we should have done, 
before Russia intei^red, what we were forced to do" after that; wo 
should have done, in short, as an act of friendship to Turkey, what 
we were at length obliged to do from fear of Russia, and the 
clamour which that fear produced. But as the English cabinet 
did nothing, the unavoidable inference is, that it looked with com¬ 
placency on the progress of events—that it caw nothing in the 
success of Mahommed Ali, or the subversion of the Turkish go-’ 
vermiieut, to excite its alarm, or induce any suspicion that the 
interests of England were about to be coniproinised—=*that the 
king’s ministers hoped, in short, to ilnd in the establishment of 
an Egyptian empire under Mahommed Ali a sufficient com¬ 
pensation for the destruction of Turkey. 

That this WAS the opinian on which the GoYcrnmeiiL acted, or 
declined to act, is tlie more pobabic, because it certainly was 
that of the French miiiistrytKvith jjk’hich our measures w'cre con¬ 
certed, f But if this was the calculation on which England and 
Frahce proceeded—(and it is difficult to reconcile the measures of 
the two govenimenls with any other)—then it is obvious—as they 
made no attempt or prcjiaratioii to prevent the interference of 
Russia—that tlicy must either have expected her not to interfere 
at all, or prepared to abandon Turkey, to It^ir pofecfioJi if she 
difi, and to seek for compensation elsewhere. 

How could they expect Russia not to interfere? Was it 
imaginable that the Sultan, abandoned by them, would suffer 

* The power of the Pacha of Kf?yi<t is at all limes under the control of any nation 
superior to him at seat. To blockade the Nile is to extinguish tfle power of Mahont* 
racd Ali; and this is the more easily done because he cannot Inriug his ships out of 
tlie river in a state fit for sea—they nwist be taken out (^rst and fitted^^ afterwards— 
they could not therefore attack a blockading squadron or fone their way out. 

f Mahommed Ali had long been a favourite of the French government, and more 
esqiccially a favourite of the French ai(miral. He was surrounded by French officers, 
and his troops were commanded in great part hy Frenchmen. Egj pturned to be a 
bind reserved for the enteiqirise of the I reach. To extend the {•(rvernmelGit'ef 
Puclia of Egypt was to extend the sphere of that enterprise. 

o himself 
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himself to be overpowered rather than accept the assistance of the 
limperor ? They were aware that he waf reluctant to accept it— 
thal*he coiisideifeCl the measure dangerous. The existence of 
these fears vtas a sufficient reason why they should have left him 
under no necessity to incur the hazard; but it surely afforded no 
security that the .hazard might not be incurred. On the other 
hand, how could they possibly imagine that Russia would sit 
quietly looting on, while the destinies of Turkey—the possession 
of the Dardanelles—the sovereignty of the north-eastern provinces 
—the whole of the rights and privileges she had acquired in Ten- 
key—h«r claims to indemnity—her treaties, and the vv'hole results 
of many wars and many sacrifices of every kind—were at stake ? 
They sui-ely could find nothing in the previous policy of the Court 
of St. Petcrsbtirgh(with which our readers are^^already acquainted) 
to induce them to believe that it would be so supine—so wanting 
in energy and ambition—so little alive to its own interests. 11 
would be doing injustice to any man, or any body of men, to* 
suspect that they Lad ever harboured such hopes. But what is 
the alternative ? That England and Trance calmly contemplated 


■ iffe prospect of resigning Turkey to the protection of Russia, 
and .seeking their compotisation in the increavsed power of Ma- 
honimetJ^ Ali, if this was their object, tht^y have accomplished 
it. The only question then to be decided is, whether in so doing 
they have done wisely ? 

The interest whicli (ireat Britain and Trance both had in the 


preservatidn of Turkey was chiefly involved in the possession of 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. U is the command of these 
passages that for the last century, dcJeast, has given Turkey her 
inllueiice iti luirope;—it is the commaml of these passages that 
has made the subjugatioti of Turkey an object of ambition to 
Russia, ilussia, once hi possession of these, wiU have gained all 
llic advantage that the conquest of Turkey could afford lier; and 
England and France will have lost all of which the subjugation of 
'Fiirkey by Russia ^ould deprive them. 

We have already shown that Russia, notwithstanding the oppo¬ 
sition of more than one state-each of whicli was equal or superior 
to herself in resources—ha's steadily and successfully pressed upon 
'Furkey with a view to her subjugation, and the ultimate posses¬ 
sion of Constaftliuople—that is, of the Dardaii^es and tlie Bos¬ 
phorus. But these two powers still stood opposed to each other; 
aud so long as.the;^ stood so opposed, every step towards the sub¬ 
jugation of the weaker was necessarily an act of violence. Om- 
tiniud aggressions can only be made^at a great sacrifice of charac¬ 
ter;. ni:X-i».c.lhey attiact attention, they afford to other nations an 
occasion to interfere. There is a point, however, in the progress 
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of subjugatioii, at Yvhich resistance ceases, and profectinn begins-~» 
a point beyond which i^rce and violence are no longer necessary, 
and the absence of collision presents no occasion to interfere! To 
a power which has to dread opposition in its cared' of conquest, 
the step which enables it to pass this point is the most iiuportiiiit 
in the whole series; and this was the step which we invited 
llussia to take when we abandoned 'furkey to her protection. 
'J’here were two ways in which Russia might acquire permanent 
possession of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus : the one, by 
force of arms—which we should alw'ays have had it in our pow’er 
to oppose, because Tifrkey would then have been with us ; the 
other, a more insidious, but not less effectual mode of subjugation, 
which, by placing the Porte under the protection of Russia, would 
leave all its resources at her command, and exclude all possibility ^ 
of interference, h^ause there could be no collision. This was 
tlie result we had to expect from the position in which w'e placed 
'I’urkey—a result which the treaty of the 8th July announced to 
the woild.* But this implies the immediate acquisition of a 
virtual command, and ultimately of an actral command, of the 
Dardanelles by Russia.f What then did wo prepare to sacrituflS?; 
when we consented to tins arrangonient ? 

'file ‘possession of the Dardanelles would give to {lus.sia the 
means of creating and organizing an almost unlimited marine. It 
would enable her to prepare in the Black Sea an armament of any 
cxleiit, without its being possible for any power in Europe to 
inleriapt her proceedings, or even to watch or iliscovcr her de- 
sign.s. Our naval officers of the highest authority have declared 
that an effective blockade <#thc yardunelles cannot be maintained 
throughout the }ear, Kven supposing, therefore, that v\'e couhl 
maintain permanently in those seas a Heet capable of encountering 
that of liussia, which in a few months will be about sixty sail 
ill the Black Sea alone,l[; it is obvious that in the event of a 
war it would be mi the powci of Russia to throw the whole 
weight of her disposable lorccs on any pyint in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, without any probability of our being able to prevent it; 
and that the power of llnis issuing forth with an overwhelming 
force at any moment, would enable hftr to command the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea for a limited time, w'lienever it might please her so to 

_______ , * _ ___ __ 

* Those who may desire t«i know the details of the i rucei’diugs which led lo this 
result, will find them in the PamjihJ^-t, the title of wljich is prefixed to these obser¬ 
vations ; and they will find, moreover, (hat a perusal of Mio whole work will amply 
repay them for the time they may bestow upon it. 

f We do not take into account the possibility of rescuing Tiukey hy a war with 
Ivussin. This is no doubt still practieahle, but it will not be long pnw^able ; and as 
sncii u measure is beyond all calculation improvable, we dowiot spcMmle npoa it. 

{Is this great fleet to icmaiii for ever in the Black .Sea P if it is not,'Russia must 
consider her conaniand of the Dardanelles as already secure. ^ 
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do. Where then would be our supremacy at sea ?—where the 
commerce of tlie Mediterranean ? But it^nust be observed, that 
slie w%>u]d not oi% acquire the power of doing all this, but lier 
own frontier Would be much more perfectly protected, then, with* 
out the presence of the fleet, than it now is with it: her whole 
southern empire w'ould be defended by a single impregnable 
fortress. 

She would thus acquire an influence in the south of Europe as 
preat and permanent as tiiat which she exerts in the north. The 
influence which the pow'cr of destroying her commerce has hithertd 
enabled England to exercise over llussiaj and the scciirity which 
this power and this hifluence have given to Europe by curbing the 
ambition of the Czars, would be counterbalanced by the means which 
, Kussia would then possess of limiting our commerce, and extending 
and protecting her ow n. Her southei a frontier (hitherlo by far .the 
most vuluerabie) having been placed beyond the possibility of insult, 
the large military force now employed along the shores of the JMack i 
Ben would be at he:' fjcc disposal. 'J'ije possession of Cons'.anti- 
nople would at once establish her supre^nacy in Central Asia, by the 
*htOral influence it would exercise over the whole Mahorafliedaii 
world. All disatyectiou in ihe Crimea, the Caucasus, Circassia, 
and Georgia, would be subdued for ever, because all hope of 
successful lesistancc, all possibility of obtaining succour from 
without, would at once be cxlinguisiied. Persia, for the same 
reason, would cease to*be an independent kingdom.' Greece, 
W'ith its islands, would be but a province of Kussia. The road to 
India would then 6e open to her with all Asia at her back. The 
finest maleriuls in the world fgr anVj-my destined to serve in the 
East would be at her disposal—our power to overawe her in Europe 
would be gone—and by even a demonstration against India >she 
could augment our national expenditure by many millions annu~ 
ally, and render the government of that country difficult beyond 
all calculation. 

* Suflice it for the jafesent, to say, that the countries consuming to 
the yearly value of thirty millions of our exports w'ould be placed 
under the immediate control of the coalition, and of course under the 
regulations of the Russian t^ihff; not as it is to-day, but sucli as it 
would be w'hen the mask is w’hoUy dropped. What would the effect 
on the internal sf^ate of England be, if a considerable diminution of 
exportation occurred 1 But it Is not only the direct fSWeet of the tariffs 
of the coalition that is tp be aj)prehcnded—would it not command the 
tarifls of northefti and southern America ? Are the opening prospects 
of commerce, not to speak of that actually existing in Turkey alone, 
of no importance 1 Is it nothing to see projects .giaturing for direct 
eoinmunic^ii^ with India tlfrough the Turkish territory, while-the 
Danube is rendered navigable, while canals are about to connect tliat 
stream w’ith the oftier rivers of Austria, and with those of Russia, 
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Prusam, and Bavaria, so as to establish a direct communication between 
the manufacturing^ dietlicts cPf Germany with the marts of Turkey, 
Persia, Egypt, Arabia, and even India itself? Is it for England to 
allow freedom of commerce to be extinguished in the'only portion of 
Europe where it exists? Is it for England to allow an empire, a 
principle of whose existence is freedom of commerce, to be swallowed 
up by the most restrictive power on the face of the earth ? Is it for 
England to allow the 6rst commercial position in the world to be oc¬ 
cupied by such a power? These motives could not have been appre¬ 
ciated by Lord Chatham ; they did not then exist, because the fiscality 
of Russia bad not been developed, when he said, with all the concen¬ 
tration of deep conviction, “ with the man who cannot appreciate the 
interests of England in the preservation of the Ottoman empire, / 
not arsrue.’* ' \ 

^ While the three, powers (Russia, Prussia, and Austria) coalesce, 
first for the partition of Turkey, that tliey may march, as the St. 
Petersburgh Gazette lias even already ventured to threaten, “by 
Con'.tantinople to Paris,’’ they look with not less confidence to 
the ^lartition of the commercial prosperity of*Great Britain. On 
the occupation of the Dartlanelles, disappears the importance of 
our possessions in the Levant. They were only valuable beca'a&% 
the Turks held these straits. ^V^hen Russia is there, they are value¬ 
less, and will soon be untenable; although the expenses of harassing 
observation may greatly increase our internal embarrassments.’-— 
pp. S9-91. 

But if such are the consequences which England has to appre¬ 
hend, wliat were the interests of France in the preservation of 
Turkey? * * ? 

* What must the consequepte be of the accession of all the resources 
of the Turkish empire to the northern alliance? From that hour 
Ru;5sia is invulnerable—a few thousand nqjn suffice to guard her 
southern and eastern frontiers—her attention is all coiuientrated on 
the west. A very few years w’ill double or triple her revenue. The 
commei'ce of Europe Avill he in Jier hands—in her control will be 
placed all the materials at prciscnt used in the arsenals of Fiance. A 
formidable fleet will he launched in the• Mediterranean; in three or 
four years, she may easily possess a navy superior to France. The 
influence and commerce of France arc^ immediately arrested in the sea 
hitherto her own; and at any hour Russia may transport her Cossacks 
to the shores of Italy or of Spain, to sujtport the factious, and the 
principles w'hicb,^ even at present, cause her soViuch inquietude. 
These circumstances will re-act on Belgium, on Germany, on internal 
faction. The very hour that Il^ssia is entreniihed at^the Dardanelles, 
these consequences will be evident. 

* England, to-day the ally of France, will she be so then? Can she 
send fleets or armies to her support ? Clearly impossibliiH^ Whatever 
may be her sympathy, England cannot again engage in a continental 
war—and this struggle will he confined to the dryj[and, 
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* If eucli consequenoes flow from the occupation of Turkey, ia not 
that question one of existence for France ? ^Supposing it possible for 
these consequences to be delayed, is it less so i A nation's life does 
not run out widi the few sand-glasses that mark the period of indivi¬ 
dual existence. The life of a nation, is its system;—that life in France 
ie already seriously compromised—and a few steps further gained by 
Russia, its fate becomes irrevocable.’—pp. S6-S8. 

Such, then, were the sacriflees which England and France con¬ 
sented to make, and for which they iioped to find an adequate 
compensation in the aggruiuliseincnt of .Mohammed Ali. 13ut 
one of the most certain and immediate conbcquences of the pos¬ 
session of the Dardanelles by Russia would be the total destruction 
of that very power in w'liich w'e have sought our cofnpeiisalion. 
JSo man knowS better, or acknowledges more freely, than Mo- 
liainttied Ali, the impossibility of maiiitaiiiing his pow'er in Syria, 
or even perhaps in Egypt, if Russia were in actual possession of 
the Dardanelles. We ihercfoje nmdc the sacrilice, without obtain¬ 
ing any crompcusalicM, or die shadow of a compensation. 

Rut pel haps it iixiy be imagined ihat the aggrandisement of 
Mohammed Ali was calcuiuted to prevent the iinul cunsummatiou 
of the catastrophe, the evils of which we have briefly and imper¬ 
fectly indicated. Quite the iever.se ; it must necessarily hasten 
it, and render it more inevitahlc. If the weakness of the Sultan 
forced him into dcpcndeine on Russia-r-if the attacks of ISlo- 
hanimed Ah, and the unhappy deterniiiiiitiou of England and 
Fiance to'abandon him, left him no alternative but to seek the 
projection of Rusmu— it is obvious that to perpetuate the causes 
of his dejieiulence, and the neepssitj^f that piotectioii, is to per¬ 
petuate the dependence and the piolectiuu that these causes 
produced. » 

ISo nian*\vho knows 'rmhey, or who lias even a general know¬ 
ledge of the feelings of Asiatics, will ever dieuui of iccoiiciling 
AR>li.uimied Ali and the Sultan.' ^i’hey are placed in a position 
of imap[U'a>ablc hu|jtility; the soveicign, goaded by the leinein- 
biunce of his own degiudation, and liiiu in the uiuhangeable 
eoiivicliuii that his light is stiH t ntiie, though his power to eiifoicc 
it may be wauling, will luAer —can never—abandon the hope or 
relnupiish the desire of lelrieving, in n more fortunate hour, the 
losses he lias sifstained. Muhamined Ali, ieelittg that such must 
be the uiiciiaugeable sentimriits of the prince whom he has shorn 
oi half his kiiigdpm, pud ail his glory,'liind panting for acknowledged 
as well as actual iiidependciice, cannot he made to btlieve that he is 
>.afe fioiu uggiessioii, o])en or concealed. Disappointed in the hopes 
he had cuU.Untied,of improving his finances by extending his ler- 
rilorv—luniuised by the icvolls wliicli arc the iiecestary coiisc- 

(pience 
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queuce of the iniquity of his system—and embarrassed by the want 

of means which disablbs him horn ameliorating liis adniinis^tratioii, 

even should he desire to do so, and leaves him no choice but to 
■ * • 0 * 

persevere in his course of coercion, which implies iin augmentation ‘ 
of his army—he has no alternative but to attempt a further c\len-* 
sion of his territory, in the expectation that he may thereby im¬ 
prove bis condition ; and he will be driven by this necessity to 
commence another series of conquests at the expense of the Sultan. 
At this moment both parties are preparing for the’war, which 
both feel to be inevitable, and each is seeking a pretext to accuse 
the other of the first Aggression. 

Mohainpiied Alt already accuses the Porte of exciting the re¬ 
volt in S^ria. Pretending to believe that the Sultan was instigated 
to this course by Russia, he calls on England, France, and Austiia 
to aid him in rescuing the Ottoman monarch from llie thraldom 
in which he is held by that power; and finds in the intrigues of 
which lie accuses the Porte a suflicieut reason why he should 
declare himself independent. The Porte Hemands iu vain the 
restitution of the Pashalic of Orfa, ThiiC ijje Pasha of Egypt 
holds, without even a pretext, because it opens the way to Bagdad, 
A^hich he has aheady announced, to at least one foreign power, 
his intention to occupy. \Vith like ill success the Sultan requires 
the liquidation of an arrear of tribute, aiul finds in tlie rejection 
or evasion of these demands sufficient grounds for going to war.* 
'^riie kingdom is divided against itself, and cannot stand unless 
by foreign aid. So long, therefore, as the power of’Mohammed 
Aii exists, so long must the Sultan be content to receive pro¬ 
tection. 'I'he. tieaty of the i3th duly has coustitutcii liussia sole 
protectress of Turkey, not irji fai t only, but in right, ‘ She is 
now legitimate jiroiector of tlie Sultan, aiTd the contingency again 
arising, an appeal to any other power becomes an infraction of 
stipulations.’ It has given her the virtual coriimnucl of the Dar- 
(laiullcs, on the precise gfouutl of her having charged hciself 
M'ith that protection : it has enabled* her *to pass the point lie- 
.yond which op[)o.silion ceases and collision can no longer take 
place. It is not by aggression, therefore, but by means of this 
very protection which was the ofl'spriug of our errors, that 
we must now expect to see ific subjugation of 'rmkey con¬ 
summated. Tte aggrandi-semeiit of Mohammed Ali, then, di¬ 
rectly and powerfully contributes to that subjiigalion—aud at the 

* Tl'i! Kiirojii'aii jmwiTS intt-restoit in tlie question declared lliaf an attack on 
Mohanimed Ah ini};lit comproiiiiKc the pence of Eiiro])C. By what a Sileiider tenure, 
then, does Europe huld that ])leh>hiujr,vhu’ti may at any time ho comjituuuKed hy the 
caprice or folly of a Tuikinh suhallcrn; amUhuw iinfurt^iiate Ivm^ieeu the ]iulicy 
which luts jjviicraled eUrnculi. of discoid mi hU’.e capable of beiu^ controlled, and jet 
siiliicieiit to ceiivulse the whole civiiizul world! 
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same time prepare its owit destruction ;—for by Mohammed All’s 
express acknowledgment, the possession the Dardanelles by 
Russia would pnnimlate his power in Asia. ‘ But were it other- 
wise-—w'ere it not certa'r |)iat that power is ephemeral—were 
he not even under the necessity of drawing from exhausted Egypt 
tb'. ineatis of maintaining liu* < oiupiests which were undertaken 
at a Vast expense, in the hope of ultimately relieving it from 
its iiiumdurable burdens—hatl not experience proved that the 
inu]uitotis ’fiscal system of Egypt cannot be endured by the 
people of Syria—had we not seen that his iron rule has pro¬ 
duced revolt in every district capable of ‘resistance to which it 
has been extended—were we ignorant that the tide of popular 
feeling in Turkey is now setting strongly against him ;—More vve, 
on the coat* ary, satislied (which no man, not ignorant of the facts, 
arif* of the feelings of the people, anii of the history of Turkey, 
ran be) that the power of Mohammed Ali is built on a solid and 
enduring foundation;—still—as llie whole interest of the 'i’lirkish 
question to France, as well as to hinglsiiid; is involved in the pos- 
sjessioii of the Dardanelles by Rusoia-^aud as the possession of 
power by IVlohaninied Ali tends directly to hasten the arrival of 
tlie time when the virtual comniaiid, already secured hy Russia, 
shall be converted, by the* slow but sine process of conliiuied 
protection, into an actual command of the Dardanelles—the 
existence of his power is^to Europe an evil, and to Russia an ad- 
vantagei of incalculable magnitude. 

Such is the value of the compensation which England and 
France have j)rcferred to the indepiendcnce of Turkey 1 Such is 
the Gordian knot w'e are now catled upon to unravel. 

But is not yet lost. , The spirit of independence is 

still alive in Turkey; dud the Syrian people, now awalcened to a 
perception of their true interests, and of the error they have com¬ 
mitted in preferring the servant to the master, long to retrieve it. 
The nation feels that it is divided against itself, and longs to be 
re<uniied. The Portej trueto itself, desires the freedom of its chief, 
and longs for the re-establishment of its external relations on their 
ancient footing, so far as ihct may still be practicable. It is to 
Fliigland tliatti^’urkey looks for help—to England who lias so often 
compromised her. But she knows that our errors were of igno¬ 
rance, not of design : her own eyes have been a,?ened. She has 
been learning a bitter lesson, and she hopes that England too has 
drawn knowledge from the past—that the delusion is at an end— 
that we shall no more permit ourselves to believe that we can 
strengthen Turkey by dividing it into two hostile kingdoms—that 
we shall n^longei permit bureelves to be misled with the belief 
that the ephemeral power of the Pasha of Egypt, or even the in- 
* dependence 
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dependence of Syria, and Egypt; if tl^at could by any possibility 
be preserved, M'ould Jbmpensate to U| fpr loss of the J)arda- 
iielles—that we shall not hereafter, as heretofore, become instru- 
juenls in the hands of her enemies to hasten ihd subjugation of^ 
'J’uikey—that we shall not, and this is the whole matter, siumbe.* 
on ill ignorance of what Turkey was, or is, or is to be. 

Of all the questions of foreign policy with which England has 
at this moment to deal, this is the most important and the most 
diniculL; it is complicated by the embarrassments w'hich our past 
errors have accumulated. The path that lies before us is shrouded 
ill the mist of impcrlhct knowledge, and narrowed by the dangers 
of war on the one hand, and worse evils on the other; but we are 
not without hope. A\'e have coutidcnce in him who is to guid^ 
ns ; and it is no^stnail advantage, at a time when the future state . 
of Europe is to be decidetl in the East, that the foreign policy of 
this cinpiie has been, at last, entrusted to one to whom oriental 
alfairs have lung been I'aniiliar. 



An r. X.—Sir Jfohert .P/tVs Addresn fo the Electors of the 
lionnujh oj Taniworth, Eii.ke^nng. ]^)nduu, IS.'H. 

TT is common, we suppose, to all men, who iind themselves in- 
volved in sonic unexpected and—as they think—tmdeserveii 
diflicnlty or danger, to exhale the liist impulses of vexation in 
lejiroaches against those, whose folly or w' 4 :kedness have led to 
llieir embnrrusbiucnt. lint after this natural burst of indignation, 
no man of sense, courage, or prudence will waste his time or his 
slreriglli in retrospective reproaches or repinings. He will cori- 
.skler his perilous position as a fact whidi cannot be undone, and 
he will turn his hopes and his energies towaids the "means which 
may be still left of delaying or diminishing the danger, and of 
seeking and inipioving the opportunities and chances of cxtiication 
and safety. Such sliould he, and such wot arc happy to think is, 
the spirit which now animates the Government and its supporteis 
throughout the country. 'Ehe Eerds and Cotninons may regret 
the destruction of those venerable' and convcnjpnt editices in 
which for ccntuiics they had held their sittings; but they must be 
satisfied (for apilinie, at least) with the new accommodation which 
is prepared for them ; and ihey will endeavour to adapt, as well as 
they can, their ancient forms and parliamentary traditions to the 
new localities in which the business of the nation must —of neces¬ 
sity—be done. 'I'liis is, as it appears to us, an apj^site illustration 
of the duties of Sir Robert Reel and his admii^a'tration. He 
must accept as a fact— the change which the Reform Bill has 

made 
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made in the practice of the constitution, and endeavour, with anxious 
sincerit;^, to avail himself of all the gootJ of which itt friends 
consider it susceptiOle, and to palliate all the mischiefs to which its 
jadversaries may*have thought it liable. There is no other common- 
smse mode of dealing witli any of the fluctuating afl'airs of man¬ 
kind, whether they concern individuals or societies; the mercantile! 
speculations of a war are forced to seek new modes of employ¬ 
ment when peace is restored. When the abdication of the house 
of Stuart be'eame, in fact, irrevocable, the old loyalists transferred 
their allegiance to the house of Brunswick, and became the steadiest 
adherents of the Hanoverian dynasty. N o event was ever so disliked, 
deprecated, and dreaded by the Sovereign, and the people of 
Bngland, as the independence of the United Slates of America; 
but when the jhet was accomplished, George Ilf. gave his minis¬ 
ters and his people an example, which they followed, t>f the most 
generous and cordial acceptance of tlic new circumstances of that 
most difRcult and even mortifying case. When Sir Uobert Peel 
entered the first relonned parliament, lip undertook fkcti the same 
engagement —upither .nore nor less —that he Iras since lenewetl 
by taking office—of doing the duties of a public station in the 
terms and spirit of a new constitution ; and it has been admitted 
even by hi's political adversarie.s, that every speech he made, and 
every vote he gave, dur ing the two scssiorrs of that parlianieirt, were 
maikerl by a fair adiiiissiou of the new prirrciples which had 
been introduced into the* management of aflairs. So far fr om 
endeavouring—as he, might easily and efl’cctually liave done—to 
embarrass the reform nrinistry, and derange, and thus depr’cciale. 
and damage the new system, it iswiotoAous that it was mainly by 
the support ol him and his friends in both houses, that the three 
successire ministries which composed the Govermneut during the 
last session, Vere enabled to maintain their semblance of autho¬ 
rity over parliament and the country. 

All this was not only fully admitted Jjy the Whig ministries and 
their follow’ers, but gracefully applauded as a high example of con¬ 
stitutional priitciple and practical prudence,—as long as it tetrded 
to maintain them in place; but^when they see that the self-same line 
of conduct has enabled Sir Robert Peel to fornr, and w ill enable 
liim to maintain an administration'^—to their exclusion,—their eyes 
are suddenly opei'ied to two very different and corswadictory views 
of the case. 'Phey at first discovered that his adircsioit to the 
new system must,havg b&en a mere insidious pretence, to cloak the 
most opposite designs ; and now, when they see that the evidence 
of tacts is about to disprove that calumny, they become suddenly 
interested in Robert’s repiuation, and grievously lament that so 
eminent a statesman should be ready to tarnish his political cha¬ 
racter 
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racter by supporting measures, which—in their candour and kind* 
ness they pre-supposeHkmust be in contravention of all the principles 
of his earlier life; and thus they fancy they have establi^ied an 
inevitable dilemma—either Sir Robert Peel lUHst set himself 
against public opinion, and be unable —or he must yield to it, and« 
become unworthy —to maintain his position as first minister of the 
Crown. To both of these alternative objections the Address to 
his constituents is an aniiihilatiiig answer. As to the pasty Sir 
Robert Peel justly says that the vi'hole of his public life evinces 
a sincere, though not blind, deference to public opinion; and as 
to the future^ he professes that the measures he may propose will 
be influenced, not merely by what any particular set of men may 
endeavour to set up as public opinion, but also by the paramount 
consideration of vvliat may be really and permanently beneficial to 
the public interests. Public opinion is, after all, but a variable 
wind; and that pilot will ue\cr conduct his vessel to*a port of 
safety M'ho sets out v\ith a determination to run before it, blow 
how it may. Sir Robert Peel has luuleitak^n a ua\igatioii which 
can be successfully accomplished as little hy invariably yielding 
to public opinion, as by habitually disregarding it. He must know 
that it is—as the wind to the ship—his prinmni mobllr, and that 
his course must be obedient to its impulses, thuugli always to 
its direction 

And it lias been always so. No minister ever stood, or could 
stand, against public opinion. In lU-At principle, the Reform Bill 
has made no change—but it has made a great tnd, we fear, 
most iujuriou.s change in the manner in which the principle operates. 
I'orinei ly, the action, as w«*ll as tlie groxAth, of Public Opinion was 
giudiial; and during the time iTiat it was slowly acting on parlia¬ 
ment, and ihiongh parliament on the go\jprnment, it was also ex¬ 
amining, correcting, aiul improving itself. The first burst from 
the popular spring is naturally somewliat tnrbi<i, and requires to 
be filtered before It becomes fit for use. By the various salutary 
impediments of the old system, the streang at once moderated in 
its velocity and purified in its quality,‘was rendered, not eventually 
less powciful, but more regular in its supply, and more whole¬ 
some in its efiect. Tlic Reform Rill has deslioyetl the ancient 
couduils and strainers, and brings Public Opinion to act upon the 
government wjlh the rapid, tuibulent, and uncertain violence of a 
flood ! It behoves, then, the Public to recollect that, as the 
checks which used to mitigate their first iinniilscs aie gone, it be¬ 
comes their duly to be more slow in forming, more; moderate in 
expressing, and moie cautious in applying, that irresponsible and 
irresistible Opinion whose action is now so sijdc|t;u, and whose 
errors may be so irretrievable and so fatal. If those who possess 

, so 
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BO tremendous an instrument do not' learn to handle it with prO'* 
portionablc care,'temper, and discretion, t^iey will tiud that they 
have bfeen made powerful only to their own destruction. 

But this sudden action of Public Opinion has another eifect, 
■which has not been sufKciently considered—it obliges public men 
and parties to accommodate tiremselves to it at once more diicctiy 
and more readily than the former habits of public life would have 
justified—another great evil, but an inevitable consequence of the 
former. It never was objected to either Whigs or Tories as a 
disgraceful tergiversation, that towards the end of the reign of 
George HI. they had absolutely changed^ides on the Komaii 
Catholic question—that the Whigs were zealous for repcaliug the 
acts which their W hig ancestors had passed, while tlic '^rories were 
equally anxious^to inainlaiu what their 'roiy predecessors had op¬ 
posed. The change had been so gradual under the gradual and 
fiuctuaUd^ progress of public opinion, that it was almost imper¬ 
ceptible, and never gave rise on either side to any icproaches of 
personal inconsistein*.y. Henceforward, the changes in public 
opinion will be morq rapid, and so, to’ a ccrliiin degree, must be 
its consequences. VV'e saw in the very first session of the first 
reformed parliament many instances—the malt question was the 
most important, but not the most flagrant—in which iiKli\idu:il 
members and the House itself weie obliged, within eicht-aiid-fortv 
liouis, to veer about like the wind. This is one of tbe iiist and 
most dangerous tlfeets of the lieform Bill; and it is one which 


can on!»^ be Miitigated by scrupulous caution and ciicumspection 
on the part of the iVpicsentalive body, and by great talents, mo¬ 
deration, and eoiicilialory iiiimiess on tlie part of a ministry. 

The e.\traoidiiiaiy anxiely, iherefoie, for the consislency of Sir 
Robert Peel now expressed by his jmlilical antagonists would be, 


111 any circitinstancos, quite at vaiiance with their own piinciples 
and practice, and uith the essence of Xhui Reform which'they are 


so proiul of having introduced into our political s\stem : but in this 
particular instance it is really surprising. It once before happened 
to Sir Robert Peel to be obliged to make an impoitant concession 
to public opinion, backed as it was by a majority in the House of 
Commons;—we mean in the case of Catholic emancipation. V\’as 
there theHf on the part of the W lugs, such a morbid anxiety for the 
Right Hoitoiirabl/y Geutleinaii’s consistency H the contrary, 
did we not hear the concession then made of his former opinions ap¬ 
plauded by every liberal .in the country as one of the most generous 
sacrifices eter mddc 6y a public man 'i Were we not told that time 
and circiinistaiices had so changed, tiiat adherence to opinions 
wdiicli had, such change, become obsolete, would have been the 
leal mconsistem^ ; and that a statesman, to be, in tbe true spirit of 
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the word, consistent, must adapt his judgment to the fluctuation of 
events in which be is ticstined to live ? If we'thought it worth 
while to press the argumeut ad hominem home to iudivididds, we 
could show that the very same men who then tcent out of their way 
to eulogise Sir Robert Peel’s conduct on those grounds, are the * 
very persons who have lately deprecated Uie possibility of any 
cliange in his opinions or conduct in consequence of the change of 
circumstances, in terms of the utmost virulence, and we will add— 
indecency. But with such persons discussion would he fruitless ; 
and it is needless ; their own idol, Public Opinion, has already done 
justice up6n them; U#ir idol, which, like those of liie savages, 
they worship as long as it seems favourable to tiiem, but are ready 
ciiuiigh to revile, and even chastise, wlieuever they fijid its aspect 
to be inauspicious. We therefore satisfy ourselvcit with indicating 
tile inconsistency of the aigiimeut, without descending to notice 
more particularly the worse than inconsistency of its advocates* 

But, after all, the premises on which this prophetic imputation 
was raised turn out to be absolutely groundless. Sir Hobert Peel 
means, he tells us—in pirfect consistency the whole tenor 
of his public life—to conduct his goveriimeiit in a spirit which 
ought to satisfy all those who really desire * the correction of 
proved abuses and the redress of real grievances,’ without creating 
any additional alarm to those who aie anxious for the maiiiteiiaiico 
of established rights, and the conservation of the great principles 
of the constitution in Church and State. »VVe say addilional alarm; 
—for it would be uncandid not to confess, that—noLw'ithstaiid- 
iiig our entire coiihdence in Sir Robert Peel’^^i^ltegl•ity and talents, 
and our deliberate convictiau lliat he will do all that can be done 
to diiect the power which the ireform Bill lias created to proper 
objects and to limit it within constitutional bounds—-our ow'u 
apprehensions for the ultimate safety of the monarchy are little 
less seiious than they weic in the earlier .sta<:es of the great political 
experiment in whir.h wc are involved. Jiut this opinion—which 
we could not in candour nor in honour suppress, and wltich, in¬ 
deed, is only a corollary to the view* we nave just taken of the 
new' operation of Public Opinion—refers only to ulterior events, 
and casts no shade of doubt as to the ^present duty of every man to 
act under llie conviction, that a*- in ouc event all w ill be certainly 
and suddenly i^st, so in the other, all may be, h>r a time at least, 
as certainly saved. 

Sir Itobeit Peel’s Adclreas is—in itset/ and independently of 
its topics—a proof that he accepts, and wdTl—unfettered by old 
customs and traditions of government—endeavour to meet the 
exigencies of the tiroes. When before did a Prime Minister think 
it expedient to announce to the People^ not only his acceptance of 

office^ 
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office, but the firinciples and even the details of the meaaurea 
which he intend^ to produce; and to soliciij—^not from parliament^ 
but frdhi the people —* that they would so far maintain the pre^ 
rogative of the King as to give the ministers of his choice not, 

' indeed, an implicit confidence, but a fair trial ? * In former times 
such a proceeding w'ouki have been thought derogatory and 
impugned as unconstitutional, and would have been both; but 
the new circumstances in which the lieform Bill has placed the 
Crown, by^makitig its choice of ministers immediately and abso« 
lutely dependent on the choice of the several constituencies, and, 
in the first instance, quite independent of tfie concurrefice of the 
assembled parliament, have rendered such a course not meicly 
expedient, but inevitable. The day of the meeting of parliament 
might have arri/ed—the King and a majority‘of both houses might, 
as they certainly will, have the utmr^t confidence in Sir Robert 
Peel, and the firmest determination to support his administration 
the Prime Minister himnelf might not be in parliament —• 
some local or personal circumstances might have indisposed the 
pafticnlar constituency to which he Ifad addressed himself—and 
where would have been the remedy ? It had actually occurred to 
the late ministry to lose one of their Cabinet and their Attorney- 
General out of parliament,—one of their Secretaries of Slate, 
selected for that office (not more for his personal fitness than 
the expectation that he was sure of his re-election), had a narrow 
escape: and Lotd Althorp himself, the favourite leader of the re¬ 
formed house, would, we have reason to believe, have found his 
re-election exceedingly difficult, if in any new cabinet arrangement 
he had been driven to the necessity of'^ippealiiig to his former con¬ 
stituents. Sir Robert Peel’s Address does not complain of this 
new state of tilings, but, on the contrary, submits to it with eqnal 
dignity and"candour, and is in itself, as we have already stated, a 
pledge that he adopts vrith frankness the new difficulties of his 
situation, and by frankness will endeavour to surmount them. He 
gives the system wlikh he is called upon to administer, what he 
asks for himself and iiis colleagues, a fair trial. If the consti¬ 
tuencies in general had uiiibrtunately refused (as some have done) 
to ratify his Majesty’s choice',‘it might have been attributed to the 
neglect of the minister in not li^ving laid before them the means 
ami inalerials foa a due exercise of their judgmety. These consi¬ 
derations ought, wc think, to salisfy, on the one hand, any who may 
have been at first startled by so unusiial a ministenal profession of 
faith; and on the other hand, those who might suspect Sir Robert 
Peel ^ a bigoted attachment to ancient forms, and of an ignorance 
of, or indii&rence to, the conditions under which any minister 
must now be contented to enter and conduct the ptibiic service. 
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It must also be observed^ that there were peculiar circumstances 
attending this case, whith seemed to require such an exposition. 
If Sir filbert Peel had (as it was, we believe, often in his ^owcr 
to have done) put out the preceding ministry by soflie parliatnen- 
tary question, be could not have done so without stating in the 
face of the country his motives and intentions. But here the pre¬ 
ceding ministry had been dissolved during the recess—in his own 
absence abroad^—and W'ithout his knowledge, concurrence, or most 
distant expectation. Called home suddenly to deal vvitiii a crisis 
producing which neither he nor his political friends had had 
any share-*>-he found tiib country in a state of agitation and anxiety 
as to the principles of its future governmeut, which demanded and 
required some authoritative declaration: but for such a dt'claration 
he had no parliamentary or ofRcial opportunity. Explanations of 
a similar nature hati been obeii given on moving the writs for new 
ministers. Sir llobcrt Peel adopted ait analogous course, and, 
in amiouncing to his constituents that he had vacated his Seat, he 
stated to them the grounds on which he soUcited a contiiuiaiice 
of their coulideuce and that of the country at large. 

But although the fact and form of liis Address be a tribute to 
till! exigencies of the times and of his own pi rsonal position, Sir 
Robert Peel asserts that lie abandons none of the great principles 
of his political faith,—he avows his determination to preserve 
unimpaired in essentials, the couslitution in Church and State ; 
and insists with great force and irresistible proof, that in the 
readiness he professes to correct acknovidedged abwses, and to 
promote tiie redress of any real grievance, he is acting in perfect 
consistence with tlie whole course of his oHlciul life. 

* Now, I say at once that I will not accept power on tlie condition 
of declaring myself an apostate? from the principles on whicli I have 
heretofore acted; at the same time, I never will admit*that! have 
been, either before or after the Reform Bill, the defender of abuses, 
or the enemy of judicious reforms, I appeal with confidenci' in denial 
of the charge to the active jfart 1 took in the great question of the 
currency—in the consolidation and amendtneiit flf the criminal law—in 
the revisal of the whole system of trial by jury—to the opinions 1 
have professed and uniformly acted oxc^^ith regard to other brandies 
of the jurisprudeuce of the country—I appeal to this as a proof tliat 
I have not been disposed to acquiesce in acknowledged evils, either 
from the mere superstitious reverence for ancient ifsages, or from tin; 
dread of labour or responsibility in the application of a remedy.*—^ 
pp. 7,8. ^ . 

, As the immediate influence of the Reform Bill on the exjMjcted 
elections must necessarily have been most powerful, we not 
surprised that the Opposition in the absence aof any* other merit, 
should have made that their stalking-horse, and endeavoured to 
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represent the present contest as being still for the Reform Bill 
and its consequences. Sir Robert Pee^ answers this sophism 
with equal truth.and dignity:-— 

‘ But the Btaform Bill, it is said, constitutes a new era, and it is the 
duty of a minister to declare explicitly—first, whether he will main¬ 
tain the Bill itself; and, secondly, whether he will act upon the spirit 
in which it was conceived. With respect to the Eeform Bill itself, I 
Avill repeat now the declaration Avhich I made when I entered the 
House of Commons as a member of the Reformed Parliament—that I 
consider the Reform Bill a final and irrevocable settlement of a great 
constitutional question, a settlement which i^o friend to the peace and 
welfare of this country would attempt to disturb either by direct or 
by insidious means. Then, as to the spirit of the Reform Bill, and 
the Avillinguess to adopt and enforce it as a rule of government—if 
by adopting thff spirit of the Reform Bill it he meant that we are to 
live iii di perpetual vortex of agitatiorij that public men can only svj)* 
port themselves in public estimation by adopting every popular im¬ 
pression of the day^ by premising the instant redress of anyOiing 
which any body may call an abuse, by abandoning allogether that 
great aid of GoverntnerU, more powerful than either law or reason — 
the respect for ancient rights, and the deference to prescriptive 
authority ;—if this be the spirit of the Reform Bill, I will not under¬ 
take to adopt it: but if the spirit of the Reform Bill implies merely a 
careftd review of institutions, civil and ecclesiastical^ undertaken in 
a friendly temper^ combining, with the firm maintenance of established 
rights, the correction of proved abuses and the redress of real grievances 
—in that case, I can, for myself and colleagues, undertake to act in 
such a spiritfand with such intentions.8. 

This, if his adversaries were sincei;e in their l^bjections, w’ould 
leave them nothing to'desire ; •nor could it, on the other hand, 
create any alarm in the*friends of the constitution, ^nt the truth 
is, that his adversaries* are in no fear about tlm Bill, nor 

have they dfiiy apprehension that it will not produce, in Slt^Robert 
Peels hands, its legitimate coiiseqMences; their objects are of a 
quite different nature—the frienefs of^the late ministry are anxious 
only for their rctnric to place and power; and the Radicals are 
midisguisedly intent on the utter overthrow of the church esta¬ 
blishment, and the immedi^^c limitation, and eventual abrogation, 
of the aristocratical and monarchical branches of the constitution. 
The Rel’orm Bill is valuable in tfieir eyes wo further than as it may 
conduce to thos# distinct objects. The Radicalsf sec very clearlv, 
that thdr object will be best forwarded by the return to place of that 
portion of the ,Whigs'which is in connexion with them. Being 
conscious that things are not yet ripe for an administration avowedly 
radi^lf they very naturally have consented to solder up their 
recent ditferencfs, .and have*' given) and are ready for the present 
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to give, their most ene^etic assistance to the Whigs. But that 
any real Whig should so blind—so forgetful'of the old prin¬ 
ciples of that party—as to accept such aid from such persons and 
for such ulterior purposes, does exceedingly surprise lis; and is, \ve 
fear, to be attributed even more to party rancour than to greedi¬ 
ness of place, for the experience of the last session must have 
convinced them that they are incapable of maintaining themselves 
in office, except by the meanest concessions to their Radical-— 
allies, in name—masters, in reality. We are aware that there are 
a great many gentlemen ranked among the Whigs who see the 
danger of the coalition with the Radicals as strongly as vve do- 
some few of tliem have silently withdrawn themselves from the 
connexion—but the majority, influenced by the old traditions of 
party, find it difiijrult to break their trammels ; Und they suffer 
themselves, with a sullen relhclance, to be dragged, by men they 
despise, into an alliance with men they detest We have always 
professed great respect for fidelity to parly connexions. We are 
in that—as in everything ejse—disciples of'Mr. Burke. Party 
was in our old system one of the safeguards .of, the constitution; 
but even under the old system, there were occasions in which 
honor and patriotism not only allowed but required the sacrifice of 
party feelings—witness the cases of the Duke of Portland, Loi'ds 
ritzwiUiam end Spencer, Mr. Windham, and of Mr. Burke 
himself, in an exigency infinitely less alarming than the present. 
But the Reform Bill has, amongst othef mischiefs, extinguished 
the constitutional utility of party—it cannot exist, fok its old and 
legitimate purpose, in a body where every individual holds his public 
life at the mercy of a particular of constituents, and who must 
therefore fashion his proceedings not by the principles of a party, 
and on thcj^odel of a Mr. Pitt or a Mr. F«x, but according to the 
public opinion—^not even of the day, but of the particular place for 
which he sits. To affect, tiow-a-days and after such a change of 
circumstances, to be bound by the old ties of VV'hig and 'J’ories, is 
like that worthy gentleman who, surviving for*nai»y years a beloved 
wife, kept vacant at tiie head of his table the chair of the defunct, 
and treated the empty place with ajl the little etiquette and at¬ 
tentions which had used to be paid to the living occupant. 

But there are considerations Miich must have their influence 
even with men who still profess adherence to pdrty, if they also 
maintain any regard to common sense and the practical welfare of 
the country. If the presetif ministers arC tp be displaced, by 
whom can they be succeeded ? Does any Whig of die old school 
imagine that ffiere remain of that party either leaders tot^om- 
pose an administration, or numbers lo supporLoiie ? Four years 
ago, Lord Grey himself found it impossible—witness Lords 
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Godencb apd |?{ihnei'stun, Mr. Grantf and tbe Utuke of Rich- 
mond—^not to* mention Lord Melbounne himself^—all r.ec©nt 
fjoin”'aii alliance with the Duke of Wdlington and Sir Robert 
Peel. AbovI one-third of that Cabinet was composed of Tories, 
whose importance was acknowledged by their being placed in the 
most efficient oHicos of the administration. We need not insist on 
this {)oiiU—we believe no man, who knows anything of the state 
of politics, can consider the composition of a Whig ministry as 
anything but an idle dream. 

What then would be the next prospect?—-fAaf fortuitous CQn-> 
course of atoms which was called—and it sounds like derision 
—Lord Melbourne's Government, with Lord John Russell for 
its leader, and Mr. Littleton its Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Of that short-lived —we should rather say of that deadrborn--- 
cabinet, it is necessary to say a few words—not that, even in such 
ail ephemeral work us ours, it would be for itself deserving one 
line of notice but—because it sets up a claim to be considered as 
the heir and successoV of Lord Grey’s, and because it has been made, 
for want—we were going to say, of a better, but the truth is, for 
want of any other, for there could be no worse —it has been, we say, 
made, at the late elections, the joint rallying point of the Whigs 
and Kadicals. It was, indeed, l^oid Grey’s cabinet, just as Sir 
John Culler called his celebrated stockings silk, hmg after they 
had become, by successive darnings, worsted. Lord Grey’s cabinet 
consisted of fifteen members— thirteen peers or sons of peers, one 
baroiiet, aiftt one untitled commoner I Of this Cabinet—the most 
exclusively arislorruiicnl in its composition that our annals record— 
w e have repeatedly said that, though its measures tended to Revo¬ 
lution, we could not believe that it could have deliberately designed 
the overthrow' of that Mnk atfd property of which it happened to 
have so Irfrge a shaie. In that (Cabinet were my Lord (irey, 
the J)uke of Richmond, Lords Carlisle, liipoii, Durham, and Al- 
thoip, Mr. Stanley, and Sir Ja'ines^Graham. We need hardly 
observe, that these eight names constituted not merely a numerical 
jnajonty, but absorbed, we may almost say, an immeasurable pro- 
poitiou of the pro|)erty, the ^vperience, the talents, and, above all, 
the influence of the Cabiu^. These eight names had vanished,— 
and in their stead were successively substituted Lords Mulgraie, 
Dnneannon, and Auckland, Sir John Hobhoust., Messrs. Spring 
Rice, Abercrombie, I’^dward Ellice, and Littleton, geutleineii 
possessing (wiUi the exception, in'some degree, of Mr. IIice) 
neither sufhcicut expeiionce in business, nor commanding pailia- 
lucutary talents, nor distinguished personal coiisideiation, nor ex- 
.tciuied iuliuence it4 the country. 'I'hese gentlemeu, then, with the 
refuse minority of the former ministry, constituted that Cabinet 
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whicli, in addition to hs other great qualities, had the modesty to 
claim to represent the^ old firm of Grey and tlo., nay, yideed, 
they trumpetted themselves as the real original Simon Pures, while 
the Radical mobs at halls and hustings were reacry to swear to 
'^heir identity, It is impossible to be serious in noticing so absurd 
an imposture. 

Between the two cabinets there was but one important element 
in commonbut one man, who, by his station in the govern^ 
ment and the space he hlled in the public eye, could have 
atforded any guarantee that even the general policy of the two 
administrations was lj\ely to be the same; but, unfortunately, 
the personal deportment of that euiineiit but oblique-visioned 
man was iu such violent contrast with the character of his odicc, 
as to ud'urd a gupraiitee for nothing but uncertainty and em¬ 
barrassment. The restless imbecility of some of that Cabinet 
—which, like a palsied hand, could not refrain from touching 
everything, and shook whatever it touched—was a little steadied 
hy the supine aud timid mediocrity of others, and so presented 
a less instant and immediate danger; but ihi^ explosive vigour 
and erratic activity of Lord Brougham had become to the sove¬ 
reign and the country—even to those who had been his greatest 
partizans—a source of more urgent apprehensions ; and to none, 
we really believe, more than to his own colleagues. Tf Lord Al- 
lliorp had not been called up—if Lord John Russell had consented 
to postpone the question of the Irish church—if Mr. Lllicc had 
retracted his resignation—nay, if the Cabinet; could have agreed 
on the king’s speech—its doom was ncveitheless already sealed; 
an<l the only speculation, cither a«nongst themselves or the public, 
was, on what tine day or what odd occasion their ‘ wildfire ciian- 
ccrior’ (as one of his former frientls called him) might hrippeii 
" to blow them up.' And although the death of Lord Spcnccr 
anticipated that catastrophe, and seemed to terminute the adnii- 
jiistration without the iimnediale intervention of Lord Biongiiain, 
yet no one can doubt that his extravs^antqiroccetlings had pre¬ 
pared both the king and llie people to take the first opportunity 
of ridding themselves of a Lord Chancellor whose talents -pie- 
risely of the iintiire least .suitable to the gravity and impoitauce 
of ids station—threw his colleagues into contempt, and his country 
into alarm. ^ 

It is, however, no more than justice to express onr belief, tliat 
the irregularity of Lord Brougham's course was'not solely, nor 
pet haps even chielly, occasioned by either personal eccentricity 
ora spirit of inliigiie—much is, we think, fairly attributable to 
his political position, which had heedme so—what the French call 
— false, as to be untenable; and the eHbits which he was obliged 
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to make to balance himself on the unsteady pinnacle where 
stood, Jookcd to the vulgar below like fhe contortions of a.posture^ 
master. Lord Brougham is a person of ^reat, but in a peculiar 
degree restless and discursive, ability; and lie had, in the heat^ 
his zeal and the vanity of his supposed intiuence, mingled him^ 
in so many projects, and allied himself with so many persons^ 
which and whom he found, on cxpeiwhce, to be wild and dan¬ 
gerous, that be was driven at last to an alternative between his 
consistency and his duty—between what he owed to his own in¬ 
discreet pledges on one hand, and to the si|fety of the constitution 
on the other. Jf Lord Brougham could have * screw'ed his 
courage to a sticking place ’ he would not have been reduced to 
his present anomalous, and, for the moment, almost ridiculous 
isolation ; if he had sacrificed his conscience to his popularity he 
would have still obtained the applauses of the numerous and noisy 
party which he had so long Haltered ; or if he had repudiated 
that hollow popularity to devote his conscientious, and (there¬ 
fore more than ever) powerful exertipi^ to the maintenance of 
the constitution, he^would have won the confidence of the still 
more numerous and iiilinitely more respectable party, to which 
experience and reason had, it seems, begun to incline him. This 
we believe to be a not inaccurate view of Lord Brougham's po¬ 
sition ; and w'e arc not wholly without hope that the interval which 
has been allowed him for thought and reflection may have tended 
to confirm him in his later and better dispositions. 

Of the more inn^ediate causes of the actual dissolution of Lord 
bi el bourne's Cabinet, we gave our opinion in the Postscript to 
the concluding article of our last Number. We stated, and we 
repeat, that it was obvious that it must have happened whenever 
they should have attempted to prepare the king's speech, and 
arrange the other measures of the approaching session ; and that 
the death of Lord Spencer only accelerated by a few weeks what 
was, from other causes, inevitable. When by this event they were 
obliged to proceed #o tbo selection of a new Chancellor of the 
Kxcliequer and a new leader of the House of Commons, it became 
indispensable to arrange ^so the future conduct and policy of 
the government, but it was evident that no such line could be 
unanimously agreed upon ! We intimated, that, although Lord 
Melbourne produced to the king a series of Arrangements and 
alterations fur Itlling up the vacant places, and for, what his lord- 
ship might call,( carrying on the government, he, at the same time, 
could not conceal from His Majesty that there was, at least, one 
great and vital question—that of the Church'—-on which there 
must exist irrecoiieileable d'hl'erences between two sections of the 
ministry; and it followed, that, whenever that i^^uestion should be 
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'Ibrougbt into discuis»ioi|, the dissolution of the Cal>inet must ensue. 
The king, therefore, saw that the proposal made to hint could 
onlj^ have the etfect of patching up a provisional expedient, and 
.J^pstponing the dissolution of the Cabinet to, in Ills Majcst^’’s* 
?pngment, a less convenient season. He, therefore, thought 
it better to do at that moment what he saw he must inevitably 
be called upon to do Within a few months, perhaps a few 
weeks; and he therefore, frotu no other immediate motive than 
his communications with Lord Melbourne, came to the reso* 
lution of vihanging histniinisters. 

This statement on our part was met in some of the Whig news¬ 
papers by a positive contradiction. We re-assert our belief of its 
general accuracy, and all that we have heard reported from every 
quarter makes us wonder at the temerity wliich thus denied its truth. 
We did not mean to state, that the members of the Cabinet were, at 
the nionicnt of its dissolution, at uctned varianve with each other ; 
though the lingering reaignatiou of Mr. EUke —a symptom which 
has not been sufficiently niotued—might have justiiicd such a 
suspicion. But the variance, to \\hich wc then alluded, was 
prospective —wc slated, not that it had occurred, but that it 
was inevitable—not that tlic Cabinet had discussed the Church 
question and divided on it, but that the senliincnts of its niCMii- 
bers had been so far declared, that Lord Melbourne saw that 
whenever the question should be disciis^^ed, there would be found 
irreconcilable diff’cicnces between opposite parties; and that it 
was in the prasj)cct of such future, but iirevitablc differences, 
that the King did in November what he must eventually liave 
done when parliament should h;ile met. This is, we had reason 
to,suppose and wc still believe, a true statement of the case; 
every thing that has since transpired tends to configii our con¬ 
fidence in its substantial accuracy, and we have seen, in some 
of the best-informrd journaKs,, certain d<‘lails which corrobo¬ 
rate our opinions; for insfance, it has been stated — and never, 
that we have seen, contradicted—-lhaf LorTl John Bussell—the 
proposed leader of the House of Commons—was pledged to a 
measure of Church Reform, to which Lord Lanstlowne and Mr, 
Secretary Rice had declared iheriselves hostile ; and as Mr. Rice 
and Lmd Lansdovvne were certainly two of the, ablest and most 
respectable mentliers of lim Cabinet, ihcir secession on a question 
so vital, and on which their sentiments approached most neaily to 
those of the King himself, must have occasieJned* its dissolution. 
When parliament meets, we perhaps may have some further details 
on this subject, but we are satisfied tliat they cannot substantially 
differ from our general statement; and—however willing it may 
appear that individuals weie, by any compromi^jp or sacrilice, to 
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cling to their ofi^ces—^the common sense mankind will confirm 
his Majesty 8 judgment, that the early aiidSpontaneous dissolution 
of that Cabipet was inevitable; and w^ really believe that no 
political annuity office—except perhaps tlie Globe Assurance^ 
would have underwritten them for three months. , 

But in our present circumstances these discussions are idf#,'' 
except so far as they may tend to prove that a Cabinet which died 
of a complication of disorders in November, cannot be restored 
to life and health in February. The administration of Lord Mel¬ 
bourne can be no more revived than that of Lord Grey-^*Forward 
•^Forward is the cry of the only party in the nation which 
even affects Jo regret the Melbourne bubble ; and that party has 
pledged itself for a deeper game and bolder players. We do not 
deny that some members of the deceased Cabinet might take a 
part in a new combination, even of nltra^radiculs. No doubt 
tiiey might, and would—and with no personal inconsistency ; and, 
as we have said before, such is the incurable blindness of party, 
that many who call, and some wlu> think tiiemselves, Whigs 
might lend their v6tes to the erection of a power in the state 
which not only intends, but professes to intend, to destroy that 
Constitution, in the establishment of which it has been the peculiar 
boast of the Wliigs of former times to have had the chief share. 
We shall say a word or two more on this point presently. 

But the great question which now hangs in the balance of 
debate is nq longer one of W^hig and Tory—of this party or that— 
of individunl inen-m-ox even of particular measures — the question 
is, shall we maintain the British Constitution — yes or ko ? The 
very word Constitution implies stability. The Conservatives need 
no more expressive watchword—no safer ra11ying>poiiit—it is itself 
our wliole^objcct and *higument. On the oilier side, the cry is 
* Change, change.*’ and the vvord constitution is, in their mouths, a 
solecism in language, a contradiction in principle, and a fraud in 
practice. Jn the wide variety of rights and interests which are 
mingled and combiifed in what we call the Constitution, can our 
opponents designate even one item, one single item, which is 
not menaced with change Crown? The earliest feature of 

the present crisis was an insolent denial of the first of its prero¬ 
gatives ; and though the leaders of the opposition have not yet 
thrown off their allegiance to the monarchy, tr.’eir followers and 
partisans pi ofess the mo.st audacious democracy!— The Church? 
We need not sSy what is intended for her; her property is to be the 
first battle-field, and her temples the first objects of assault!—The 
Laws, civil, criminal, ecclesiastical ? All are themselves arraigned 
jaud served with notice of triiil for illegality, cruelty, and injustice!— 

:Baud f-^Manufactures? Menaced with a deluge of foreign pro- 
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difoe, hy a pretended i&ee trade, and a system of fraudulent reci¬ 
procity “Which is to be all on one side 1— Colonies f Already in the 
crucible!— Public Credit? Questioned in its principle, and in 

practice placed in nightly jeopardy !—-The rights aifd proppties of 
Municipal Corporaiims? To be seiaed, abolished, and confiscated f 
Universities? If permitted to survive at all, to be forcibly 
diverted from their proper objects, and compelled to violate the 
institutions of their founders and tlie consciences of their mem* 
bers I—2%e House of Lords? Bullied, denounced, and devoted to 
immediate mutilation and ultimate annihilation!— The Hous^ of 
Commons? —yea, the reformed House itself, and even the idolized 
Reform Bill,—threatened with a radical subversion by means of 
annual elections, vote by ballot, and (by a large and consistent class 
of reformers) universal suffrage 1—JN ay, the very inteurify of the 
Empire is at stake; and a majority, we are told, of the Irish repre¬ 
sentatives are pledged to attempt the repeal of the Union 1—^and 
finally, and most fearfully of all, the Protestant religion itself is 
to be stripped of its established rights—its connexion with the 
state, coeval w'ith the state itself, is to be fortsbly dissolved—it is to 
become merely a tolerated sect, and its evangelical truth and divine 
doctrine are to be placed by law on the same level with popery, 
uiiiturianism, Judaism, and all the nameless varieties'bf dissent 
and infidelity! These are the prospects of the Mocement system. 
They are no idle fears—“Uo visions of a timid fancy. Eveiy 
one of these various inroads on the constitution, and several 
others too tedious and too odious to enumeralp, have been openly 
staled, avowed, and advocated by one class or other of that now 
united and unanimous body^ which has arrayed itself against Sir 
Robert Peel’s administration.^ Most of them have been authen¬ 
ticated by pledges entered on the notice b&oks ef the two last ses¬ 
sions. No individual, perhaps, contemplates, or W'ould a priori 
approve, the simultaneous success of all these propositions; but 
every faction will pursue its own object, and by a compromise 
with the exigences of each otlier, tho whole will be driven to 
concur in the universal change. All who take a share in the battle 
will claim a share of the spoil. Ti e enemies of the Throne-—and 
of the Church—and of tlie Protestant Establishments—and of 
the Colonial system—and of Protecting Duties—and of the House 
of Lords—and^f the Reform Bill—and of the Irish Union— 
and of ALL our other institutions, will, bv what the mathemati¬ 
cians call the amotion of earn part, ariive ict llie destruction of 
the whole. It will be an enlarged copy of the proscriptions of 
tlie Roman Triumvirate. 

‘ Antony. —These many, then, shall (Tie ; their names are pricked. 

Octavius. —Your brother, too, must die; consent you, Lepidus ? 
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Lep. —do consent. | 

Orf.-r-Prick him down, Antony.— 

Lep, —^ITpon jjondition, Publius do not livei 

Who IS your sister’s sop, Mark Antony. 

Ant.—-He shall not live. Lo^, with'i^ spot I damn him - * 

And so they proceeded, till, by ifieir l^utual exigences and 
cessions, all that was great or noble was destroyed, and the State, 
iVom a bloody anarchy, passed throngh alt the degrees of the vilest 
despotism. It requires no great stretch of vision in us to' firesec 
a similar scene under a new ininistiy, with# only the di£ferehce of 
the complexity of the claims of a centumvirate of dictators. 

Lord Duncannou and Lord John Russell might propose the 
establishment pf popery in Ireland— to that Mr. Baines and 
Mr. Wilkes would by no means consent, unless the University of 
Oxford were appropriated to the Independents and Unitarians. 
Mr. Hume would not accede to the repeal of the Irish Union, but 

* upon condition’—that Mr. O’Connell would, on his part, concur 
in the independence of Canada and Ceylon. Mr. Cobbelt* would 
never submit to a j)a'J)cr currency—unless Mr. Attwood would, in 
return, agree to sponge off the national debt, and so on, between 

* 1 do consent,' and ^ prick hiin down, Antony’ —till all differences 
should be arranged by the destriictiou of every thing on whicli a 
difference could arise. Tliis is no extravagant fancy. Similar 
scenev actually took place in the beginning of the French Revo¬ 
lution—and ^particularly ou that celebiated night w hen princes 
abjureti llicir blood, and nobles sacrificed their coronets, and 
bishops their mitres, and judges their ermine, and soldiers their 
decorations, and priests their tithes, and crirporations their privi¬ 
leges, and all their rights, their copnnon sense, and, as it tuiqed 
out in the sequel, lhcir^>roperties and their lives ! 

If any reader imagines that this picture of our danger is overdrawn 
or exaggerated, we entreat him to look round in hiSji^wn circle 
and see what is the cliaiactcr of theliuliwduals within it are most 
prominent in the pre^nt opposition. Are they pei"sons respectable 
in their private li\es and natural spheres, for industry, property, 
intelligence, moral cpnduc^«%)r social consideration? is it nut, 
on the contrary, notorious, that—although several w'orthy and re¬ 
spectable people (particularly among the Dissenters) are whdt 
they fondly call itcformeis, yet —the majority of fl^ose who distin¬ 
guish themselves by tlij; violence of,their language and the ex¬ 
tremities of their defigns, arc men whose private characters would 

» W** doubt whether Mr. Cobbett’s stronff sense and £ngUsh feeling would permit 
him to take un actual p^'t in ibis /mttg disseefioni but uiir readers will easi^ sup* 
pose sonietliin^; analogous from Ibis bauds of Mr. Wurburton or Mr.WakIcy, or some 
such professor of political anatomy. 
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give them no influence in society. They are either the votaries and 
dupes of their own peraonal vanity, surpiiscd anfl rejoiced to find 
an occasion of notoriety—or the disappointed and soured objects 
of some degree or .species of public disapprobaflon. Look at 
of the men returned ^ven to Parliament by the most nuuie- 
and what are iherefj^e called the most jespcctable, consti¬ 
tuencies—are they men iVi' any respect entitled to have a voice in 
the government of the country? Would they be admitted into a 
club^^hich was nice in its selection? Might wc nofrrather ask, 
as happen to know an elector in one of the metropolitan 
boroughs did in spcalung with a brother tradesman, * How can 
any men of common sense confide the cafe of their lives and 
properties to persons whom in their individual capacities they 
would not trust with ten pounds’worth of their'goods?’ One 
or two names might justify the indignant exelamation of Cicero— 
* O teinpora ! O mores !—Senatus ha;c iiitelligit; consul vidit—hie 
tamen vivit—Vivit? — immb verb etiaiii in scnutiim venif — -Jit 
imhlki concilii parikeps !* * 

And what definite object, vvhat limit is tio be assigned to this 
feverish state of agitation, this delirious desire of change ? Does 
not increase of appetite grow in all such matters by what it feeds on? 
Does any one believe tliat the House of Commons of 18^31 would 
have read the,Reform Ibll a second time, by a majority of one, if it 
could have entered their imaginations that, w'ithin two or three years, 
that enormous, that overwhelming conces‘,ion, at v'hich the boldest 
Whig ‘ Held his breath— 

For a time,' 

—should turn out to be not amsop, but a whrt to the many¬ 
headed Cerberus of democracy j and that every privilege, every 
riglit, every establishment, every institutiofi of the country, were 
to be assailed — and the assault defended and applhuded—as 
the natural consequence of a measure which, they vvciu told, was 
to be a Jinal and satisjaef^ry 'Adjustment of the constitutional 
balance ? Would that some one would writ# the Jiislory of Con¬ 
cession ! We can only indicate its genealogy — which is like 
a Welch pedigree, in which (^weii ^jiiflith begets Griffith Owen, 
and Griffith Owen begets another Owen Griffith, and so ou 
alternately to the end of the chapter. Agitation begets con¬ 
cession, and tlvcn concession produces agitatiefh, and the new 
agitation is followed by another concession, and it by a fresh 
agitation—and so on, till flierc shall b& ikothmg left to con- 
cedcj and all is blind and indiscriminate Innovation, roaming in 
vain for something els.e to devour, in a desert which it has denuded 
and depopulated. Can a nation exisft*in such a»statc of excitement, 
feud, worry, uncertainty, terror, and confusion, as England has 

• undergone 
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undergone for last four years ; and TOr i^bjedt of tbe 

present coalition of Ultfa-Vl^igs RM<^kjQr maiiitlb, exas- 

perate, and extend? . u; ,.w 

But the mischief is not Jlj^hdiate, it is j^to- 

spective and growing; it distui^ jfiilseht—it blights 

future; it renders ffiarful every tieuiefiii^t^brt towards reforth^-^ 
it renders suspicious the sacred ihfluenciilrof liberty, when we see 
their names assumed by ignorance and anarchy, and prostituted fd 
purposes which mu.st in the end defeat all useful imp’rc^e^ents, 
and endanger all rational freedom. It was ihe iutoterab^^iyTS[bny 
of the Commonwealth which—to the common inisforttf^. pf king 
and people^—^hurried the nation to restore CharfeS It. without ad¬ 
justing the difficulties which had created the "Grand Rebellion, 
and which, afterwards reviving, prodiicfid the Revolution. In the 
same way, if these insane paroxysms of agitation were to be pro¬ 
tracted much longer, the spirit of the country would flag under 
the habitual exhaustion—the most necessary reforms would be¬ 
come unpopular—the very name would be irksome and alarming 
—till the nation woulH feel like the |)oct— 


‘ That wlien contending chiefs blockade the tlirone, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own— 

When I behold a fanlious band agree 

To call it freedom wlien tliemselves are free— 

Fear, pity, jnsticeB indignation start, 

Tcaj;off reserve and swell my bursting heart, 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne.’ 

The accession of Sir Roberf Peel to the Government has 
already done much towards dispelling these delusions of faction, 
and gives us hopes that, amongst other ‘ acknowledged abuses,’ 
the ^abuse ’ of the vvortl * reform ' is about to be corrected. For the 
last four years it has been syiioiiypunis with subversion and revo¬ 
lution ; we have now a prospect that it may return to its more 
proper sense—of remedy add reparation. His Letter to his Consti¬ 
tuents, and his subsequent speeches on public occasions, show 
that he places liis administi’itit'ni ou the basis laid by the wisest of 
statesmen—‘ a disposition to prewrre, and an ability to improve,* 
That wisest of statesmen, the patriarch of rational reform, has 
left us ill a few clear and beautiful words the safe rule of conduct 
—the authentic canon of reformatioiv-:— 

‘ We shall find,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘ employment enough for a truly 
patriotic, free, and independent spirit, in guarding what we possess 
from violation. I would not ^exclude alteration neither—but even 
when I changed^ it should be to jireserve. I should be led to my 
remedy by a great ^grievance. In what I did, I should follow the 

example 
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cumsjpectidiit a 
ruling principles 

The first great qties^ 
the House of Commoa 


(Aert Pee^s Addrm* g7£f 

j./ wmld mftHk the r^aration as nearly as 
^diplg., A |)Olltic cautibn, a guarded cir> 
a biEi^Uifation$l timidity, \r^re the 
UWeriMVea in their moat decided con> 



to be ylecided is, whether 
aetUiiied by d fike spirit of moderation, 


discretion, and justice; dr is it resolved to strike without keariita, 
and to raidi at once into the chaos of general innovation ?—whien, 
in sh^, ^oes it intend— REFoitJSt or — revolution ? 

"We ca^ot**~even aTter all the mischief wliich we predicted and 
have wl^l^ssed %opi the Reform Bill—we cfniUnot bring ourselves 
to doubt that tliere still remain too inuch good setfse, too mneh 
traditional attachment and too much rational respWet for the prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution, to render possible the latter alternative. 
The day of such suicidal insanity may come—but we trust and 
believe that it is not yet arrived. We are aware that a consider¬ 
able number of Members have, either in accordance with their 
own sentiments, or in the *liope of propitia^ng certain classes of 
constituents, pledged themselves on the hustings to various ex¬ 
tremities of reform, and—as a natural consequence—to an uncom- 
prisiiig hostility to the present administration. No doubt these 
gentlemen, with such of the Whigs as have made common cause 
with them, will form a very numerous and—as long as the question 
is only opposition to Sir Robert Peel—compact and unanimous 
body; but w’e hesitate not to predict, withcuit makiftg or meaning 
any individual allusions, that they will be found more deficient in 
ability, character, and social cot^sideralion, than any party, of any¬ 
thing like equal numbers, that ever marshalled itself in the House 
of Commons. On the othei^ hand, iheiaj is a body, we believe. 


much more numerous, and certainly more distiiiguisfied for pro¬ 
perty, intelligence, respectability, parliumeiitary talent, and poli¬ 
tical experience, winch grofeBSes its entire confidence in his 
Majesty’s ministers, and we are cqualjy sa^islied that the people 
in the country at large—taking the term paoplc in its ancient and 
legitimate sense *—are in a still j^realer proportion disposed to 
Conservative politics. • 

But there is a third division-*-we cannot call it a paffy—in the 
House of Commons, which must be of great importance, and to 
w'hose conduct we look, not without anxiety indec<l, but with a 
strong predominance of hdj)c. We mejfn (jlios^ who have not as 
yet indicated, or at least professed, a decided bias either towards 
the ministry or its opponents. The number of these gentlemen, 


* See Mr. Burke’s definition of a People as distinguished from * a multitude told by 
the head ’ in his ‘ Appeal frnm the new VVktgs to the essay whose reaeoniugs, 

as well 08 its title, ate wonderfully appo»te to our present edhdition. 


• we 
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we — who are certainly not in the secret of iaaffi^cntary pMeer-f; 
cannot venture to calculate; but their ini^niediate po8iUi^>e;Dd 
their fnresent independence invest them ist diis crisis with| 
consideration. | Of them it may be generally said, that 
•principles and opinions tend rather to tlmse of the ministry, 
their personal attachments and predilections incline towardi^_^ 
Whigs. Indeed, in ordinary times and cirenmstances, we should 
have hesitated to designate about two^fthirds of them as modenilh 
and to have divided them in that proportion bet) 
Government and the Opposition: but these are no.ordii' 
and circumstances—blind and deaf must th6y be who c< 
that it is the success of a party which is at stake. WoiM^ ^^4.: 
tbtii we could peimiade oui^elves it were so !—We should then* 
look on the conflict—not without interest, certainly—but without 
that painful, that absorbing anxiety which we u6w feel from the 
conviction, that the ensuing session—perhaps the next few weeks 
—will decide the fate of our monarchical Constitution, and of all 
the various interests ..w'hich are, as we believe, inseparably con¬ 
nected and identified with it. * 

But even this intensity of feeling affords us some consolation. 
We cannot think tliat what appears so clear to us should be ob¬ 
scure to the intelligent and influential persons w'ho compose this 
third section of the House of Commons, and who represent, not a 
large, but a respectal>lc portion-of public opinion. Their experi¬ 
ence is too great, their minds arc too acute, to be deceived by a 
popular ab'isa of w’ords, into believing that Sir Robert Peel’s 
present effoit is for ^acc or partyy and in particular for the Tory 
party. The very preliminaries of the formation of his government 
contradict any such supposition. Above—as his high mission re- 
(]uircd, and as his perso^ial charactes’ disposed, him to be—above 
ail personal . jealousy and all political pre judice, be endeavoured 
to associate in liis councils those eminent W higs whose late 
secession from a Destrvetive ministry seemed to afford a rational 
hope that they might see no iiicou.siblency in joining a Con- 
serva/ive one ; this jn ojxisriion was made to gentlemen who had 
always been opposed to him in party, because he thought he 
saw indications of a conm'UiUty of principle. The delicacy of 
these gentlemen—highly honoui’rbie, but over sensitive, as we 
tliink—prevented 3 union which would have bef^ii on so many 
grounds desirable; but the proposition indisputably proves lliat Sir 
Robert Peel did not undertake his groat office for the promotion 
of mere Toryisni—and—which completes the demonstration— 
there are, in fact, in his Cabinet several distinguished men who 
had enjoyed for a lon^ scries of years a degree of consideration and 
confidence amongst the Whigs, equally, at least, with any of those 
who arc now airaye^ in opposition against them. And let"it not be 
. imputed 
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impated'tbat eitltls'r Itntjphp proposed, or those who were invited^ 
or th^'who hate ii^epted, would have bad to make, or have 
iifMK||^4ny sacrifice'^w principle by the association. The arcum- 
afa^M^s of the times are such that Whigs of the schc^l of Walpole, 
j^jjpiTn, Burke, Windham, or even Grattan and Fox, ought, in* 
JPrfair construction and application of the piinciples of those 
^^isat men, to be now Cem^rtaihes. 

' Indeed, nothing can be more certain than that, if men were 
gtt| d<e|||liQ r the principles rather than by the nicknames of parties, 
otight to be the most zealous supporters of the new 
tr^^ijP^mion. This *18 so M'ell and so decisively put hy Lord 
Mahoiti^^a History of the lieign of George "L, of whkh—though 
'*W)t yet published—we have been favoured with the* perusal, that 
wc cannot refrain Jrom extracting the following fntereiting pas¬ 
sage ;— 

‘ The two great contending parties were distinguished, as at present, 
hy the nicknames of Whig and Tory. But it is very remarkable, that 
in Queen Anne’s reign the relative meaning of' these terms was not 
only different but ojiposite to that which they tore at the accession of 
William IV, In theory, indeed, the main prlnej|)le of each continues 
the same. The leading principle of the Tories is the dread of popu¬ 
lar licentiousness ; the leading principle of the WJiigs is th« dread of 
royal encroachment. It may thence, perhaps, be dednetd, that^’ood 
and wise men would attach tlicmselves either to the AVhig or to the 
Tory party, according as there seemed to ,.he the greater danger, at 
that particular period, from despotism or from democracy. The same 
person who would have been a Whig in 171?, •would be a I’ory in 
1830. For, on examination, it will be found that in nearly all parti¬ 
culars, a modern Tory resembles apWhig of Queen Anne’s reign, and 
a Tory of Queen Anne's reign a modern Whig. 

' First, as to the Tones. The^Torics in Queen Anne’s reign pursued 
a most unceasing opposition to a just and glorious war. They treated 
the great general of tlie age as their pecidiar enemy. They wished 
for a close connexion and unreserved iutcrcourso with France, They 
bad an indifference or even an aversion to oii^ old allies the Dutch. 
They had a political leaning towards the Roman Catholics at home. 
They were 8U])ported hy the Roman Catholics in their elections. 
They had a love of triennial parliamefltfi, in preference to .septennial. 
They attempted to abolish the jvotecting duties and restrictions of 
commerce. Th^ wished to favour our trade with,France l^he ex¬ 
pense of our trade with Portugal. To serve a temporary purpose in 
the House of Lords, they had rgcourse (for tlje first time in our annals) 
to a large and overwhelming creation of peers* ]jike the Whigs in 
May, 1831, they chose the moment of the highest popular passion 
and excitement to dissolve the House of Commons, hoping to avail 
themselves of a temporary cry for tlie purpose of*permaneiJt delusion. 

‘ The Whigs of Queen Anne’s time, on the ether hand, supported 
that splendid war which led to such victories as Rhmillies and Blen¬ 
heim. 
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heim. They had for a leader the great man v|io gaixied tbese tictories. 
They advocated the old principles of trade. They prolonged the dura¬ 
tion of pavlianients. * They raised the cry hf “ No Popery.” They 
^loudly inveighid against the intimate connexion, with Franoe~the 
"desertion of our old allies—the outrage wrought upon the 
deceptions practised*upon the sovereign—and the other measu^’^^ 
the Tory administration. 

‘ Such were the Tories, and such were the Whigs, of Queen Anne. 
Can it be doubted that, at the accession of William the Tpurth, 
Harley and St. John would have been called Whigs—Somers* and 
Stanhope Tories ? Would not the October (Hub have loudly ch^ed 
the measures of Lord Grey, and the Kit-cat find itself rene^d ih the 
Carlton ? ' . 

* It iS'therefwe' a certain and a very curious fact, that the repre¬ 
sentative at this time of any great Whig,family—as, for example, the 
Duke of Devonshire—who probably imagines that he is treading in 
the footsteps of his forefathers—in reality, while adhering to their 
party name, is acting against almost every one of their party prin¬ 
ciples ! ’ ^ ’ . 

It would be idle to repeat the arguments by which we, and 
others more powerful than we, have so often and so unanswerably 
shown what the inarch of innovation must inevitably be. That 
the appetite for change is insatiable is an undisputed fact, which 
every political writer admits, and all history corrobora'tes ; our own 
day teems with pregnant examples ; and the very innovators them¬ 
selves avow" and proclaim view's and intentions of radical changes 
in onr social and political system—boundless in their scope, and 
iiiiinile in their operation. Our humble support of Sir Robert 
PcePs governnuMil—our anxious 'wislies—our prayers for his suc¬ 
cess, are piompted distinctly, wcc had almost said exclusively, 
by our con\iction that'' it is the only possible barrier against 
such a deluge. If we could see in any other combination of 
political elements any better guarantee against revolution, we 
should eageily embrace it; and we have so much confidence in Sir 
Robert l^eel’s pnuleiice and patriotism as to believe that he him¬ 
self would most gladly devolve into any more effective and powerful 
hands—if they could be produced—a task which imposes such 
* heavy personal sacrifices ’ (to uge his own emphatic expression) 
as nothing hut the most urgent and irresistible sense of honour and 
duty could induce any man in his position to make. But the truth 
is, there is but one or otJier of two principles on which an adminis¬ 
tration ill this country can now be formed, those which are coni- 

Wc hope to he excused for adding another little coincidence of oiir own. The 
Treaty of I'trccht wiis the great featthe Tory diplomacy of Queen Anne’s timo i 
that treaty has been vigorously attacked and denounced hy a Tory historian of our 
own time, Lord Mahoi^: and very ably and ingeniously defended by his lordship’s 
Whig critic, in the Kdmburgh Review, generally snpposed to be Mr. Macaulay. 

monly 
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motily ^sigii^ted fli( CkMBrt>ative and Destructive-—any internic- 
diatd'Bliade would be, we are convinced, an utter delusion. In Loitd 
Grey*s Cabinet the Desifructive principle was already* eo strSng as 
to ^eCt himself—having previously ejected Lord Stanley and his 
Of Lord Melbtburne*s Cabinet it became the majority, 
would, by this time, have ejected Lord Lansdownc and Mr. 
Rice; and,we have little doubt that Lord Melbourne himself 
would soon have followed. In short, it is quite natural, and even 
laudable in any party which is sincere in its opinions, and which 
po^gesses the power, toriusist on supplying to the government both 
its wienid^ its measures. That the Radical party are now ready 
to atteiiipt. , 

We therefore do not blame the principle, tliougl^we njay ques¬ 
tion the prudences and pre^priety of the design which has been 
avowed, of endeavouring to place a radical Speaker in the chair 
to the exclusion of Sir Charles Manners Sutton, who has filled 
that difficult station for ehjht parliaments, ami eighteen years, with, 
as we have always understood, the unaniuioiis approbation of all 
parties—unanimous in that alone. 7’he pfetence under which 
this bold stroke of the Radicals for immediate ascendency oilers 
itself, is Sir Charles’s supposed piefereiicc of Coiiservativg politics, 
evinced by his attending IIis Majesty’s Privy Council during the 
late iuterregdum. J^et us say two words on this strange'accu¬ 
sation, and the stranger arguments and consequences to which it 
leads. ‘ SS c suspect,’ say the Destructives,' Sir Charles Sutton of 
party predilection ;—let us replace him, iherefone, by the ino.st deter¬ 
mined party man among us. Sir Charles Sutton utteiided a routine 
Privy Council of Conservatives ;*let us put into lUo iinpartial chair 
an.active member of the late Qabinet. No man who has once be¬ 
longed to a party can quit it with honotir—Sir Ch^nles was a 
Tory eighteen years ago, and bccfuise he now seems to be a Con¬ 
servative he is nnwcntlty of re-election.’ Sir Charles is now, no 
doubt, as he has been duiditg Iris long and dislinguisberl public 
life, a Conservative; but he is no more s3 lliati he always has 
been, when eight times electe.l, re-elected, and led to the chair 
by Lord Morpeth and Sir Piancis* B^rdelt, amidst the cheers of 
the Whigs, full as zealous in hir^praise as the Tories. ' Hut the 
attendance at the Privy Council!’ The blunder;—the absurd in¬ 
anity of this confplaint—is really most extraordinary. It is noto¬ 
rious to every man, who eveij, knows as n^uch of public business 
as the Court Circular supplies to the newsjfapefs, that at 'those 
kind of Councils there is no deliberation on questions of confiden¬ 
tial policy—nothing is or can be done but formal and ministerial 
acts, wiiich the law' requires to be passed by th^Kingiii Council— 
and that it is necessary to have a certain quorun^to compose such 

Counqjls. 
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Councils. At the season when these cven|p took place there were 
very few Privy Cduncillors in town, and Sir Charles Manners Sut-? 
ton would also have 'been absent, but the belting of the House of 
Commons hamg accidentally brought him..in 

‘London, he was summoned—as any 6ii}p Councillor who 
happened to be in iown would have be^—to attend to comptttd 
a Quorum to do the routine business of the country. 

It may at first sight seem strange that the Opposition should 
resolve to try its slrenglh on a personal <juestion against.^ de¬ 
servedly popular a Speaker^ and on such ridiculous and ground¬ 
less pretences. Put there is another circumstance which wohld 
render the success of*this attempt as inconvenient and it^iious to 
.&e public, service as it would be personally inconsistent and 
unjust. 10 insist on the general advanjtagc of having a 

person of Sir Charles Sutton’s qualiiicalions in the chair, it is 
peculiarly desirable at this moment, when the change of the place 
o'* meeting will require all that learning and experience in parlia¬ 
mentary practice, princii>los, and precedents, can supply, to facili¬ 
tate the adaptation of the old forms and traditionary regulations 
and habits of the House of Commons to the new locality. ^I’his 
may appear a secondary consideration, but to those who under¬ 
stand pailianieutary business it will appear one of such iin- 
j>orl;v.vcr, that we really believe that, if Sir Charles, Sutton had 
himself personally wished to be relieved from the duties of the 
cllair, the government, and every member who felt interested, not 
merely for tite convenient dispatcli of business, but for the privi¬ 
leges and cusloms of the House of Commons, w'ould have thought 
themselves justified in requiring from the Right Honourable 
Centleman’s j)atriotisni that he should consent to resume his 
station for at least one ^lession. 

The course, tlicreft)ie, taken by the Opposition is in every 
way absurd, inconvenient, and unjust; and seems at first sight 
to be prompted by the blind- exasperation of disappointed 
men; but tlie course, is perfiaps not quite so rash and thought¬ 
less as it looks. Tliey have reason to suspect that his Majesty's 
Speech w'ill contain so full, ap,d so frank, and so satisfactory an 
announcement of the iiileiitidns of his government, as to render 
direct Opposition to it very difiictiU; and they imagine, that if 
they could affront and defeat the Government fy the choice of 
an adverse Speaker, they would slranyle the King’s Spcccli in 
its birth, and prevent the measures'of his ministers from being 
even communicated to Parliament and the country. This would 
be not merely to strike without hearingy it would be to strike, 
in order that they plight not hear. We know not whether our 
conjecture i.s just, but it is really the only one that we have 

been 
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been able to titiagiiie lor a proceeding that, on all other supposU 
ttons^ seems so uiiaccountame. Not that this motive would be, 
in fact, less absm^d than the other, but it is not so olTensivel^ pal¬ 
pable; and it seeins^to‘'us to be a device of about the kind of. 

manoeuvre and ‘sihall ingenuity vyhich plight be expected 
l?6m Lord John Russell—who, on this occasion, by soliciting 
Mr. Aberiq^ombie, in the name ‘of the jiarty^ to give into this 
project, seems to announce himself as the new leader of the 
Oppefsition: by whom elected into' that station which has been 
hetfetofora filled by .Fox, Grey, Tierney, and Brougham, w«s 
have not^beard—nay, it has been called even by Whigs as gross 
a case m self-election as any close corporation inkingdom 
can show; and it is even said that one of vie motives of 
the measure itselfi may be,, the opportunity wiiich its announce¬ 
ment gives Lord John, of jumping into a situation to which 
he never would have been invited. However that may be, aiij 
M'hether the object and intention be a peii'soual injustice or a 
political juggle, wc are eo^ually satisfied that it will be signally 
defeated ; and that it will tend most potcntll' jlo increase the dis¬ 
trust with which all moderate men already view the radical coa¬ 
lition, and to stimulate the anxiety of the public that tlje King’s 
servants should have a calm hearing and a fair trial. Under all these 
circumstanced we think we may venture to assert, from this "‘now 
avowed union between the late Ministers and the Radicals and 
their violent resolution to attack the Speaker on such ridiculous 
grounds, that the Government, if it be noi^Conscrmitice, must 
of necessity be Radical in the fullest extent of the term. The 
choice is thus narrowed to Destructive or Comervative, and be¬ 
tween these two broad principles the House of Commons is now 
called upon to make its election. * , 

But it may be said, could there be no other Conservative govern¬ 
ment than that of Sir Robeit Peel—iniglit not, for instance, Lord 
Stanley be placed at the head of a coinbination more coiigtMiial to 
the Whigs and less formidable to the Radical!?? The theory of such 
a combination is absurd ex liijpoihesi, which rests on the basis 
of conservation—and it would be we are confuleut, utterly 

impracticable when brought to^ the test. Whore, in such a 
case, would Lord Stanley liave to look for cpileagues—to the 
Cabinet which fie had so recently quitted, or to that which he 
had just declined to join '! ^his ddliciil^' f not to mention fifty 
others) seems to us insuperable. Lord Stanley might, if his prin¬ 
ciples would allow, join the Movement —or he may, if his delicacy 
will permit, join the Government; and in either event his co-opera¬ 
tion w'ould be powerful for evil or for good—fiut we cannot ima¬ 
gine any permanent intermediate space. If Sii^ Robert Peel ful- 
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fils his professions—as no one doubts tfaa| he will-—by cojrrectii^ 
all ac^iiowledgeH abuses, and operating all salutary reforms, he will 
leave no manually resting-place between 9hn<and Mr. O’Connell; 
and after such'^repeated proofs as Xjord>^anley has given of his re¬ 
tool ution to maintain the Constitution in>^urch and State, we caniM 
not bring ourselves to entertain any doubt whatsoever of the side on 
tybicbhis infiuence and bis talents will be eventually emjgloyed. We 
cab foully appreciate the feelings which induced him to decline Sir 
Hobert Peel’s proposition j and althougbi on the whole, w» wish 
that he had accepted it, (which we certamly should n^t do if we 
thought it any way derogatory to his character, which, for public 
objects, we prize as much as any of his fondest friends,) we must 
. CKmfess, that if he erred, he erred on the safe side of disinterested¬ 
ness and delicacy, and that his support of the Constitution may be, 
for a lime, the more powerful and eflectivc for being given with the 
cordiality of private conviction, uuirrfluenced by any bias of official 
obligation. But l,ord Stanley must be aware that he is too 
considerable a person to ‘hang looge on political society.’ A 
statesman may, for a season, content himself with giving a par¬ 
liamentary suppojt to a parliculnr line of mcasuies i but candour, 
and honour, aud indeed the necessities of political life, will soon 
force liim to take an official responsibility in the councils which he 
thu£o<i:pproves. Kvents may hasten or retard Lord-Stanley’s de¬ 
cision, but it must be made—and we confess that we look forward 
w ith considerable confiilence and satisfaction to his taking, at no 
distant period, the^ only course consistent, as w'e think, with his 
iionoiir and character. If we are not mistaken in our estimate of 
liis Lordsliip’s principles aud of the nature of the questions that 
must arise, every night of the session must show more strongly his 
concurrence with the administration and his divergence from their 
opponents;* and, as we expect to find a general accordance be¬ 
tween Lord Stanley and Sir liobert Peel, we shall hail with great 
satisfaction their union in official reipousibiiity as an additional 
protection to tliose SAcred interests which they are almost equally 
pledged to defend. 

But how ever that may be, and limiting ourselves to the immediate 
prospect before us, we must urge, W'ith the deepest sincerity and 
anxiety, upon any one who may be disposed to give any weight to 
our opinions—humble, no doubt, in authority, bi^t as disinterested 
and as honest as those of l..ord Stanley or any other man can be— 
that this is really tht citisis of the fate of the monarchy —never, 
indeed, was that medical metaphor more strictly applicable—for 
we are now at the v<.‘ry point which is to decide for life or deaths 
If Sir llobcrt Peel*—by his personal character—by his public ser¬ 
vices—by his readiness to redress all real grievances, to correct all 

abuses, 
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abuses, and to conced| to public opinion all that can be conceded 
with safety and without dishonour—by the strict economy o/ which 
he and the most jjHi^tribus of his colleagues gave^sucli practical 
pledges in their Ibiiiier.adaiinistratioii—if, we say,'his talents, his 
integrity, his conciliatiofi^’^ bis liberality, his tirmness, and the con* 
genial spirit which pervades his Cabinet, cannot reconnnend*~ 
even for a ^air trial*-~the Sovereign’s choice to the sanction of par* 
liament, then shall we arrive at the final and fatal confirmation of 
all our fears. It will be no longer iloubtful that govcrnmevd^ ac¬ 
cording tq the old prajftice and principles of the Constitution, has 
become impracticable, and that the monarchy is in imminent 
danger of subversion, and the nation itself of anarchy. Let those , 
by whose votes these momentous questions are to be determined 
duly appreciate tjie awful respousibilily of theii* decision, and 
recollect that they will have to render an account—not only to this 
or d\iii'wmthircock body of coustiluciifs, but—to their cousciences, 
their families, and their coviUnj —^Ibr a vote which—however the 
formal question may he shaped—must involNfc the security of their 
and our properties, liberties, and lives. • 


Note on p, 492 of No. CIV. 

We are concerned to find that the newspapefs had misled us on a 
point not indiifereiit to the personal feelings of Mr. Robert Mont¬ 
gomery, Author of the “ Ormii(|)resejK'e 6f the Deity,” &e. &c. 
Mf. Montgomery has taken the .most effectual means of satisfying us 
on this head: lie has forwarded to us a cojiy Rf the JBaptisjnal Register 
of Weston, 8th Nov. 1807, which 2 >roves that the story of his having 
assumed the name hv nhich ho lias become known is utterly false and 
unfounded. How it originati d wc rued not inquire—but we sincerely 
hope never to see it revived again. 
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Art I.— 1. Mane, ou tJSwlavaye aux Btats’^Unis, 

Mobuts Anuf/icaiivn, j^r Gustave de Vun 

de I'ouvtftge mlitule Bu Syst^me Peniteiitiane aux 
Pans. 2 tomes. 8vo. 3885. ‘ 

2. The Slianqer in America By F. i^ieber,. Editor *o^ tJb 
cyclopaedia Americana 2 vols , l2mo Londunf ISBlA 
6 . Neio England ^nd her* Institutions, by One of her ii'onsi 
London. 12itto. is 15. 

HE liench book now before us is tlie most intetesting one 
that has evei yet been published ou the subject of AinO' 
ncau society and manners by a native of the l^uiopean continent. 
Indeed, we aie of opiuiofl that it is in sonic lespeils iiioie cuiious 
than any woik on the same topics that has laUly issued fioin the 
Biitish puss. M de Beaumoul is Uiily entitled to be pliflcd, as 
regdids intellectual powers and accoiiiplishincnts^ on as hiijgbi a 
kvtl as any Ltiglish tiavtlleroi out tinu , and if he has lallcn into 
sonu tiivial bluudeis and mistakes to wlit^di no LngUsinnan could 
havt been liable, he seems, on thcuthci hand, to haveicsidcd iiiuili 
longer in AmciiLa than any one oi oui authois oi the bcttei oidei 
whose obseivations have as yet be^i made public , and, what is of 
even inoie iniportanci, he mvsf be univcisally allowed to have stu¬ 
died* the social ciicuiustanccs am? pcculiaiitins of the United States, 
not only uniiitlueiiccd by the slightest feeling oi liostilily or jea¬ 
lousy, but with the stiongist piedispoMtion to see iii them eveiy 
thing to admire and applau(| M. di Beaumont was in lieait 
a lepubhcan when he ailived m the ^e\v World, and he has 
returned as good a republican as tvei. He announces himself 
as on principle the enemy oi aiistocf^cy and of all aristociatical 
institutions, and he avows his belief that Aie democratic system of 
government, as now established in*Amuiioa, is the best machinery 
that ever was invented lor developing the political independence 
and happiness of mankind. But iiete he stops Admitting—as 

what sane tiavellci evei denie'9^—^that in thc«Umted States of 
America there aie to be found many gentlemen whose petsonal 
qualities would, m every respect, fit them for the most lefiued of 
Euiopean circles, he tells us, over aud^over agani, that these are 
remnikable exceptions to the iule>»that die ineiely utilitaiian 
\pL. I.11I. NO. CM. u * anmnis^ 
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animw, ali but untv^riiaUy prevalent, iJ incompatible not only 
witb^tbe graco'b and elegancies of social jjai^srcourse, but with 
aome-of the^real i»oljd« virtues of the character. He 

aAimvii that al^v^he. defacta our travellers 

hiiv« aii^atiattJ,^re»pf fylviaUli|ijporbtt€^^^^#^^ along 

, ,a41hptho pol)U<iit 4'^eetkMibt«i»^'«h4 advantages which have been 

t oohlei tji< I. of the bame^soit; but, with regard to those 
CIS Utciiu*'l4 4.''. Ii^ frankly and;4^tledly confirms by his own 


tapfin$iOrw altnitsi cty <iatateiui!Ot)d that had been denounced as 
|yte SMilvihs^urd, or at all events grossly caaggerated and distorted, 
ceiHocaor our Halls amrHanjiltons. * 
»Vf4ihf4BC(Heatumout lu^'. chosen to give his main iahlvav in the form 
oi^ StdVet;*but he bays in his preface, that, though his personages 
are fictidoiisr every trait of chaiacter has been sketched irom the 
llfh, .uni that almost every incuh tit iif ius tale uiay be depctuled on 
as a fact which had fallen niidei hib own observation. 'I'lic reailer. 


after this stateniGut, will be {iieparcd to fiial the nnulenis few, 
and the commentailicb copious; but,^iicveitheless, the talc is one 
of uonstderable interest, and displays in patts u larger sliaio of 
the true genius of loinauce than we have recently nut witli iii aii^ 
production of its class. Th(‘ conipobitiou is now and then de- 
fornied'with some ot those extravagancieb winch the example of 
ihwiffected novel-wiights now fiouii&hing in tJenuany—the du- 


vaUiiig caricnturibts ol hei dead rla'-stcs—has ot late niadt' popu¬ 
lar At Pam; but it is, on the \vhoh% eharactcii/cd by mciits of 
a distinguibhcd o^iet. In tlie p4)ifi.'iitnre both ot natural .sc<*nery 
and of human passion the writer has occasionally attained high 
excellence ; and Ins general c^iaiii of thought aiifl feeling must 
be allowed, even by those who, on isolated points, differ from him 
the most widely, to ha that ol a seholai and a gentleman. 

‘ 'J^he ^tiangei in America ’ is the woik <;f another foreigner—-a 
(iermati, who has, howevci, lived neaily tvv<*iity >cais in the Lfiiited 
States, and wntes Knglish alindst like an Englishman. His book 


IS a nondescript fairago i^f siirowd observations, piquant anecdotes, 
and melancholy simtmieiitaiitios; but it is particularly deserving 
of our attention as proceeding from a professed admirer-, not only 
of the institutions—but*of the ninnneis ot the Americans. Mr, 


Lieber bad, indeed, shown on a previous occasion his lively sym¬ 
pathy with the people among whom he has doftiesticated himself; 
for, if we recollect yightly, m the modification of the Conversa¬ 
tion-Lexicon, edfted by him at Kew \ork, while dutiiis Caesar 


occupies a column, and IStapoleon Buonaparte a couple of pages, 
nearly a sheet is filled with the achievements of Andrew' Jackson. 
On the present t/ccasion We may probably be obliged to this liberal 
exile for a few,extracts in corroboration or Hlustrafioti of M. de 
Beantnont. TIk 
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The ouUkie «f m*y be p.ve» I'd few wQr4k« A, 
Ft«uchinaQ^i0g<»|!^ «iltH the^^e^^tledVc&ndliu'bii hi# 

country, under of tbet J@lku|jQ»n> 

determtoes to eeeh KUfthd great etktjc^ 

tuary of hWity> 

Me airtves at BalUiMilr i^jiil^dtabry re^ci hr Mr. Dtd^ 
Nelson, a lidding citlaeiij^ j^cKjcu ’ of ite jit*' 

"' f andi it« Vo* * ijy I Ml Sorsip 

ut ^ooutt <( \ yspitring 


Society, Its Tenipeiaace 
\iho, after realizing a fair fOt 

to the first ^political &ta|jioi}S of^fthe Republic, had, td' 
rlet hue of life, assumed the ojflice oi nupnster tn a Ir^r 
(ongreqation there, and who is tliroughout jemesefiK^^ 
and dij'iuficd spu imen of the genuine descendants of 
Pilgiinis. Ml. Nf Ison’s faunty consists of a son aiiifa daughtejty 
a high-spiiiUd youlli and a most (iicluiiting girl, the fo«au Qa 
vihom beconit s the chosen friend uf tin f'tench sftanger, while ih ^ 
liittci IS, u( loiiisi, lilt litiuiiie of his heart and of this novel') 
The progicss of the lovt -stoiy is eni igetiraliy sketched; and in dun 
tune M. liudovic solnits tlu woithy Nelson’s consent to his map- 
iiage viith the chainung il/n/re '^1 hefatlui, after'much hesitation, 
avovvs that this coiiiicMoii \iould be in cvciy lespect agreeable 
to liimscif, but that, in justice to Ludovn, he must loibidlt. In 
a Moid, Mi. N* Ison had man led, while engaged in coiiiinerif^'^ 



New Oileans, a bid>, om of whose annslor* a centuiy back was a 
Mulatto no one at Haltmioie knew this circuinstauceo~no traCU 
of ilfrican descent ronid be detected in the yoble featuies and 
ladiaiit compU\ions of tin young JSilsons~~but still the fact 
might some day oi othei trantpuep>aiid m that rase the French 
lovti must be assured that, thoutdi a ninriiage between him and 
Marie would be perfectly valid accoidiug*to the of the 
country, the usages of the country, more pow'etful than any law, 
would denounce it as mi abomination—liis wile, his chddien, to 
tlic remotest genetaticn, must be Aciuded from the society ui 
American people as outcasts and J^auas • • 

‘The bankrupt of Massachnselts findt. honour and fortune ift 
Louisiana, where no one inclines of at^nnserics he has liean the 
cause in another plate. The luhabit^nt of New York, on whom the 
letters of a fiist wedlock pi ess disagreeably, Uares his wife on the lefff 
bank of the Hudsoif, takes a new one on the right Ifank, and Hv^ A 
tranquil bigamist in New 4rer»c*v. The thief atwl the fotger, bianded 
bv the sevoie codeot Rhode Jsladu, discover, withc^t difbculty, both 
< niployroent and consideiation in Connecticut. There is but a|a0 
Clime of which the cafpiit tames everywhere with him the 
incnt and the infamv ’• It IS that of belonging to ai’anuly repntA to 
>e oj coloui. The Colour washed out, the disgrace ; it seema IN* 

v» •If 
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if they could divine it long after it has cea^ to be visible ; there is 
no asiylum so sacred, no retreat so obscure, as to a|ford it shelter or 
shade/—JMfarie, vol/i. p. 177. f ^ .'r 

The yout^ui enthusiast at first the venerable Pres- 

byteriaijt is jesting with him — but by-, decrees Jiis eyes are 
opened' to a full perception of the tyrannical injustice with 
i^ich all, ill whostf veins there .k, one drop of black blood, 
are systematically treated by the nation w'hose firat maxim is 
the equality of all mankind in the sight of God and man. 
jbudovie, of course, disdains to be tiiyvarted by a prejudice 
^ieh'Jbe considersas alike absurd and cruel—aud would either 
'risks with his Mary in America, or abandon his own 
oHginal plains and carry her to Prance. On the latter of these 
alternatives Daniel Melson sets at^ once his determined veto. 
Ifis ancestors had been driven from liuropc by religious perse¬ 
cution—he iiur iiu child of his, with his consent, shall ever set 
foot on the shores of the old world. As to the former scheme, he 
demands that Luuovic should spend six months in travelling 
through the difi’erefit stales of the Union, and observe for himself, 
in city, town, and liamict, the inaimers of the people, and most 
especially the actual tieaiment of the coloured lace, before the 
iiegociation goes farther. Liidovic sets out on his travels acconl- 
being accompanied or soon joined bv' liis futnre hi other-in¬ 
law, George JSclson. ^ In consequence of the malevolence t«f a 
daik half-,Spanish sconiuiiel, whose path in life and K>vc had 
been many vears ygo ciosscd by Air. Daniel ISelson, the unha]>py 
laint in George’s blood is betraved to the audience of a theatie in 
Philadelphia, where he and Dadovic are scaled logelber in tin* 
pit. 'riie mon of colour is immediately kicked out of the play¬ 
house with every vvabtomiess of contumely;* and his friend* dis¬ 
covers that no court, cither of law or of honour, can be expected to 
afford any redress whatever for such an injury. George parts from 
hislrieiid—and is mixed up Ji/an insurrection of slaves in South 
Carolina, wkicii is*for u' season successful. Aleanvvhile, Ludovic 
continues his travels until, the term uf his probation being at length 
expired, he rejoins the eld5r Nelson, who is now at New York, 
and, unclianged in his resolves by all the miseries he had witnessed, 
claims the haii^ of his affianced beauty. Nelson no longer refuses 
his consent. The bridal j»arty repair to thi Catholic church, 
where the miptiul veremony is ,, in the first instance, to be per¬ 
formed, according to the religion of the bridegroom—the Presby¬ 
terian formula to succeed in the course of the morning. But 
scarcely has the benediction of the Romtsli priest been pionuunced, 
wdien the famous cmoiitv ot August, 1834, attains its height. 'I'Ik- 
c Ml (le Bcauawnt witnessed such an occurivace. 

white 
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M'liito population are ijfelen in arms to massacre the people of 
colour. The rumour that a white man is in the act of espousing 
a girl of mixed descent somehow reaches the tanatic:^ insurgents, 
and a general riish is nifllde on the Popish chapel.* The heroine’s 
life is only saved by tlA desperate valour Of Tudovic, an|i of her 
brother George, who appears, dens eao mcuJiindy at the hjornenl 
i)f utmost peril. Daniel Nelson, having escorted Liidovic apd 
Mary into the forest, bids them fly to tint shoi-es of Lake' Ontario, 
where, as soon as he can arrange his worldly affairs, he will j<»in 
them, never again to revisit the guilty haunts of mankind—but cau¬ 
tions llie young couple that, in the meaiitiine.. the knot haa.beeti 
only half tied, and they must not consider themsclvcs^as spoupss^ 
until the Presbyterian ceremony also shall have be^n performed 
jure solcirnL 

We shall not spoil the interest of the fictitious part of this 
work by any details of its denonewcnl. It must be enough to 
say, that the stories of llie virgin-bride and the rebel-brother end 
alike unhapjiily; that Ludov'e is left a solitary creature, while yet 
in the bloom of manhood, to inhabit a wigwam and watch a 
tomb amidst the darkest wildernesses of the Canadian frontier; 
and to repeat that, however bald and naked our imperfect^ outline 
may seem, the author has in various chapters of his novel, but 
especially in some of the forest-scenes towards its close, exlffbiled 
very noble passion in language worthy of jts energy. Ouv object 
has been simply to put the reader in possession of s»jmc general 
notion of the form under which (unfortunately as wt- think) M. de 
Beaumont has thought fit to shadow out the narrative of Ins own 
travels in the United States. Tlic^ix months’ probationary tour of 
Ludovic is, in short, that part of the work to wiiich w'c would call 
special attention on this occasion : and witif our extracts from the 
chapters which it occupies, wc shall not hesitate to intermingle some 
passages from the notes and apjjcndices given bvM. de Beuiimout 
in bis own proper pe rson. Indeed, the author identifles himself so 
openly with his imaginary hero, that we nu’cil*have no scruples «ni 
that subject. The tone, remaiks, andyeficclions, in the text and the 
notes, are so completely the same, that if^ve did not label our selec¬ 
tions, we believe no reader woukl be able to guess iioin which 
department of thq^book almost any one of them l^ad been taken. 

We do not propose at present to enter at lengtli upon tlie pro¬ 
fessed primary object of M. cW* Beaumont,his exposition of the 
one great political crime with which he charges tiie American na¬ 
tion—viz., the crnel tvrannv with which the coloured lace are univer- 

* The details of this scandalous outrage nie^^sven in aT^appciidix. Therurt, it 
appears, did hogiii in consequence of a rumour of a mixed uiarringe. Several chaiieJs 
and theatres frequented by the. blacks weru burnt to the groun^, and the clerj^nian 
who vrus to have performed the oflensive ceremony had a narrow escape with his life. 

sally 
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sally treated in t)ic IJnited Slates, We delir this inipcM-tant subject, 
because we happen to know that, before our ne&t dumber sees the 
light, a very rfjlaborate treatise on it, by a countryman of our own, 
will be given to the world, and we think it just and proper to wait 
until we can have the opportunity of Confronting the French 
author with aiiotlier and a still more recent witness. We may, 
however, quote a single [massage in which M. de Beaumont dwells, 
with pardonable exultation, on the solilary exception which he 
could ever discover to the rule t)f unchristian intolerance. 


‘ In every hospital and in every jail thiTe are disliact wards, in 
which the sick ati<l the puilty are ehivsed aceoreJing to their colour ; 
the w'hites ^verywliere lei-eiA'ing eare and indulgenecs <Jenit'd to the 
poor negroes,. In every town tliere are separate hnrying-jitaees for 
the whites and the })eople of colour. it surprised me, even be¬ 

yond this pheiiomeimn of vanity, to find the same .separation enforeed 
in the religious odihees. Wlio would helieve itV Hanks and privileges 
in a Christian church ! Soinetiine'. tin; Macks are plaeed in a dark 
corner hy tlieinselu-s; sometimes they aie altogether excluded. 
(!!onceive what wouH be tin' di.sgust ol’ an ciegarit eompany, if they 
found tliernselves mi\ed with rude ill-dresa-d human beings. The 
as.senihling at the phu e of woisli!£» is lln'ordy anmsenieut wbieti Sun¬ 
day alh^ivs of. l'\)r American soeiety the cliureb is tlie promenade, 
the concert, the hall, the play- -it is there that the women’s dresses arc 
to be exhihited the Hroli staTit tc'injile is the .va/ort where people say 
their prayers to (Jod. How shocking would be the intrusion of a 
black faceaii diis brilliant eij‘<‘le I 

‘ Tilt- I'idbolic e-iiurches are tlie onlv one.s which admit neither of 


privilege, nor exclusion ; the black jiopulution entciiTtliero as freely as 
the white. This tokraiicc of I'aLiiolieisin. and this rigorous police of 
rrotcstantisrn, jiroeeed from no ai^j'idental cause, but from the nature 
of the two systems. Tiie minister of tlie Protcstiint congregation owes 
his place to an election, and to keep it iic must keep liimself in the 
good graces of the majority of liis eonsliluents ; his dc-jiendence in this 
way is compleh', and lie is coiidcmnei^, on pain of being turned off, 
to flatter tbo>e very ^nejiidiees and passions, against which his mission 
should make him wage immitigable war. On the otlier Jiand, the Ca- 
tliolic priest dcrive.s his uutlnp-ily solely from his bishop, Avho again 
recognises no superior bat Ihe Pojie. C'fiief of a congregation on 
wliom he does not at all depend,<ie little concerns himself whether he 
shall give offenoi^ byrelniking their errors and viofs: he directs them 
according to lii.s faith—not, like the other, according to liis intere.st. 
Behold the Protestant*minister dowUc and obsequious to those w'ho 
have given him his post: the C’atholic priest, tlie mandatory of God 
alone, addressing with authority men Avhose duty it is to obey him. 
'Phe proud passions of the whites command the Protestant pastor to 
drive these wretehVs from the temple, and he excludes them—but the 


blacks, being sti^l men, enter freely the (latholic church, because the 
pride of man does not bear sway there, but the priest of C'hri.st. I 
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was struck, in contenipl|liTig all this, with a melancholy truth. Public 
Opinion, so beneficent when it protects, is, Avheu it persecutes, the 
most cruel of all tyrants. 

‘ This Public Opinion^ all-powerful in the United Sfates, demands 
the oppression of a dttfested race, and there is no check upon its* 
hatred. Jn general, it |»elongs to the wisdom of legislators to correct 
manners by laws, which laws are again corrected by manners. Tins 
moderating power lias no existence in tlic rnited States. The 
people which liates tlie negroes makes also the laws: the jicople 
names the magistrates, ami, to please the peojilc, every functionary 
must take‘part in its piftsions. The popular sovereignty is irresisti¬ 
ble in its imjmlse.s ; its least liints are f-'mimards; it does not wend 
its indocile agents, it hreah^ tlieni. It is then tlie people., with its 
passions, tJiut govi'rns: the coloured ract> in America^undergoes the 
government of liatrcd and roritem])t: everywh(.re. I was forced to 
rceognizi'. the tyrannies of the popular will.’—vo). i, p. 

We arc not sufiicicntly inl'oiiued < onccriiing the ciisciplino and 
jiecnniury arrangenuMUs ol the llonnsli idnncii in tlic IJniled 
States, to be able t(» olb’c any salisfacloiy coinmeiil on some 
of tlic foiegoitig .stalcments. It is, lio\\efer, obvious that tlio 
Catholic |iiic:.st tlietc sUhkIs in a relation to' his liock verv dif- 
feiciil from what lias rccenlly bet n liesciibcd as the rule in Irc- 
laiul by -Mr. O’Choly ; and \m* need not point out to our readers 
that wliar M. de Beaumont denounces as a vice inlicienC“'iif the 
very naluic of ‘the Protestant system ’ has nothing whatever to 
do with PioiestauLi.siii, but springs solely and c.xelusively Ironi that 
‘ voluntary .sy.stem’ of ecclesiastical goverumeut and iinaiice which, 
as the cases of Ireland and America show, may be adopted with 
crpial facility, add with equally fatal re.sults, in a community 
W'liellier of Catholics or of PinU'staiits. 

Our reader was probably a little slaitieW by M. dr; Beaumont’s 
account of iMr. David Nelsfin’s sudden transition from tlie com¬ 
merce of Ballimoie to liie pastoral supcrinteiulciice of a .Prc.sby- 
teriaii congregation in tliar i itv. Such changes, bowever, appear 
to be by no mcau.s micommon among die nlVmbcrs of moic than 
one of the religious sects now Ihmrishmg in the United States; 
and, indeeil, lliey always will occui wh^rt; tliere Is nothing indelible 
in the cliaiaeler of the miiiisti ^ of the (lospcl. lustaiice.s, and 
very disgusting j^nes, miglil, he pointed out even in om own day 
ill the case of one of the most r<'.s]i<*e(able religions eonnmmities in 
oiir own part of the world—-^le i:istablishfc'd Church of Scotland. 
But public opinion in Scotland, and all over Euiope, sets its face 
against such things—and their occuirciice is, accordingly, so rare 
as to claim little notice. In America, on the conliary, that seems 
to be the rule, which with any Protestant body- m ICuiope is the 
exception. It appears, however, that the eliaugey-row the pulpit 

to 
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to the counter is much more common thaJ|^uUt exemplified in the 
history of Mr. l)avid Nelson of Baltimoreii|^.||pdi the fact is ex¬ 
plained by de Beaumont on princi^hsit^ich he seems to 
have investigated with ample care, and illmitrated with shrewdness 
' and ingenuity. ' | 

‘The facility of reaching the piiegthood’* among the Americans 
stamps a very peculiar character on ;1l^'e protestant ministry: every 
man may, without any preparation ^<uly worth speaking of, become 
a minister. The priestlfpi^, id is a line of business into w'hich 
one may enter at any time of life, in any r^k of life, according to 
one’s notions of convenience. He whom you behold at the head 
of a respectable congregation began by keeping a store in tbe next 
-atreet—he wfis unfortunate in his store, and took to the new trade of 


a minister. TJiis gentleman, again, began with the priesthood, hut 
as soon as he had cleaved a certain srfm, he left the pulpit for the 
counting-house. Nothing binds him to his congregation, the moment 
his interest calls him elsewhere. Nothing is more rare than to see a 
protestant minister with, a hoary head. 'J'he principal object w'hich 
an American has in view' in his sacred office is the worldly fortune of 
himself, his wife, his cliildren. When he has materially improved his 
pecuniary condition, his end has been attained, and he then shuts up 
shop. The reader will of course understand that I do not apply all 
this to every protestant minister in America: by no means ; 1 met 
with sc . eral whose sincere faith and ardent zeal were only equalled by 
their charity and contempt of all temporal interests: I give the 
traits which c haracterize tife great majority.'—vol. ii. p. 187.— Note, 

We are- inclined,,, after all, to suspect that M. de Beauiiiout 
found iiK).st of his examples of this kind of transition among the 
Unitarians of America—a sect, tf it deserves to be called one, 
W’hich he seems to have pretty well,appreciated ; for he says—- 


‘ The tTnitarians are tfic philosophers of the United States. Public 
opinion in America demands that every one .shall belong to some reli¬ 
gious sect or body, and Unitarianisni is in general the religion of 
those w’ho have none. Tn France, lie philosophy of the eighteenth 
century attacked, wdthwit ariy’ di.sguise, both religion and the miniaters 
of religion. In America it labours at the same w’ork, hut is obliged 
to veil its operations under a ccoak of religion. Its mantle is the 
Unitarian doctrine.’—vol. ii.'p. 197.— Note, 


M. de Beaumont, however, lias a passage elsew’liere on the 
.subject of profe.sstens in general, which it may be'w'ell to consider 
in reference to these statements about the facility of assuming and 
dropping the pastoral gown. 

‘ The professions, of which the diversity is so great, do not create 
among their various followers any difference of social position. I am 
not speaking here of' Peniisylvunia merely, where the influence of the 
Quakers has taught men to consider the equality of all professions as 
' a dogma 
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a dogma of religioii^i of all the States of the Union. Everywhere 
professions, empl _ , trades—commerce, literature, the bar, public 

office, the miniatefi igion, are w-alks (rf industry; •those who take 

to them may he more less fortunate, more or lesfi rich, but the]( 
are equals-^they do nA follow the same pursuits, but pursuits of the 
same nature. From pie jffiot-boy to the President at Washington, 
from the man-machine whose animal force turns a wheel, to the man 
of genius who creates a subUtqe. idea, all are at work in their vocations 
—all performing analogous dut%$s, 'jThia fXplains why the white do¬ 
mestic is the aid or help^ but not the servant of his emjdoyer; and this 
also explains the style ffi w'hich all commercial business is carried on. 
The American trader gains, to be sure, as much money of you as he 
can-—1 even believe that he often cheats the purchaier-*-but in no 
case w'ould he receive a fartliing beyond liis dema^, were he but 
the poorest keeper of a pot -house. It is just so with the workman, 
the messenger, the waiter of an hotel; all ask their legitimate salary, 
the price of their lab ou but to accept more than "what is due would 
be to receive alms—to confess inferiority. We now understand why 
the President of the United States receives every man who approaches 
liim on a footing of the most perfect equality, brid begins by shaking 
him cordially by the hand. I have often heard men in the most emi¬ 
nent posts, a chancellor, a secretary of state, the goveJ iior of a State, 
talking, without any apparent sense of incongruity, about “ my brother 
the grocer," .and so on.’—vol. i. p. 38i>. — Note. «•* 

The author of * New I'mgland by one of her Sons’ has a passage 
at p. 336, part of which may, at iirst sight, be considered as at 
variance with all these views and assertions ofJVl. de lleauniont. 

‘ We Americans,* he says, ‘have ouv preferences. We think it an 
innocent and a convenient thing draw arbitrary lines of distinction 
between difterent professions. It is a pleasant employment, too, to 
clamber over these distinctions ih life. Perhaps there is not a country 
in the world where professions are so often changed as in America. 
We are restless and proud, and, since our civil institutions have esta¬ 
blished no permanent artificial gradations among us, we have devised 
them ourselves.’ , 

We were puzzled for a moment when we chanced to open the 
book at this paragraph; but matters were cleared up .somewhat 
when wc discovered that the particuHir instance of changing a 
profession which had called fortlfthe author's remarks, was neither, 
more nor less ibfn the case of a journeyman mechanic folding up 
bis rule and betaking himself to college with a view to the clerical 
line' And then the writer, fIVoceeding at*p.^3.37 to analyze ‘the 
uristocrafical leaven among ns,’ decides that ‘ various degrees of 
softness and whiteness of the hands are perhaps as good enfmon# 
as anything!’* This i.s perhaps enough. • 

• ‘ New Kn{;lanil, by one of her Sons,’ is rather an iiiterci^inB little work, tlioujfh 
confused in its arrangement. 

Tb 
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To return to M. de Beauniont. As he meOtiou^ lUertiture 
among^ the daily interchangeable Unm df in America, We 

may as well quote next a more detailed pai^ age which he bestows 
dipdn that pardcular subject. .. 

* All the world being engaged in bttaSlwhsyiihat calling ia esteemed 
the first in which most money is to be mac The business of an 
author being the least lucrative is, of course, the lowest. Talk to an 
American of Ilomcr, or of TasspV hei^tttS you down at once by asking 
If tliey did not both of them die poorThe sciences, indeed, are more 
valued; but merely as applicable to the utilitarian coucern?i of life. 

* You will find here .neither classical school nor romantic school— 
llhere is but O^e scIkxjI, the commercial, that of the gentlemen who 

up newspapers, and pamphlets, and advertisements, and who sell 
ideas exactly as their brothers do broadcloth and cotton-goods- — 
whose study is a counting-house^—whose intelligence brings so much 
per cent. Every one who supposes liinjself a man of superior genius 
betakes himself to some higher profession—the weaker brothers find 
refuge in the petty citocern of literature. 

* Yet, few as are the authors^ nowherS does so much printing go 
on. Newspapers are, in fact, tlie sole literature of the country. 
People engaged in busines.s and of moderate fortunes demand a species 
of reading wliich costs little either of time or of money. Jv is really 
rather an affair of stationary than one of literature. 

‘ But, though })roperly speaking there is no such thing as literature 
among them, do not au])p(^so that the Americans are without literary 
vanity. The^poor writers themselves have it not, but the country has. 
Literature, after all, js a branch of business, and America maintains 
that she excels in that as well as in all tlio rest. 


‘ “ Well,’’ says some one, “ giw this society time, and by and by 
you will see great authors and great artists spring from its bosom. 
Rome did not in her early days pnaiuce a Horace or a Virgil—France 
liad been France for fourteen centuries before she gave birth to her 
Racine and Corneille.'’ Tliose who make use of this language con¬ 


found two things wliicli are very distinct—political society and civi¬ 
lization. The political existence of America is in its infancy—her 
civilization is as old as that "of her parent England. The first is in 


progress, the second in decline.^ Tlic society of England regenerates 
itself in the democracy of Apiefica—her civilization is dwiiulliiig there,’ 


•vol. i., p. 2(i 1. 


Whether the Araencans arc really exliibiting,at this time an 
improveineul upon the old political organization of their parent 
country is u qiiestiujii which we do presume to aiguc with M. 
de Beaumont; but wc rather apprehetui that the * dwindling civi¬ 
lization," of wliich lie everywhere perceives the traces in this new' 
world, may perchance be somehow connected with that political 
system which he everywhere so vehemently extols—and of which 
he thus describes*soine of the most important results :— 


‘In 




> Xfi tile » the tnaBnes role everything and for ever— 

and they are otmaliikliti jealous of any superiority that indlcatos itself, 
and prompt to bJ^k-a wn any that has succeeded iu making itself to 
be recognized. hll^Lhg understandings reject grelt tnin^, just a| 
weak eyes abhor *'» I** 

Neither in the nor in their legislative assemblies is there 

any attempt at the art'of g|y^e. Everybody spaks and writes, not 
without pretension, but witbqi^fdent; and this is not the fault of the 
orators and writers themselves.by any display of clas¬ 
sical taste or elegant ^raseolo^, wouIdVonipromise their popularity. 
The people asks of its mandatories just that quantity of literature 
which is requisite for the clear exj)ositiori of its a^8irs?^nything 
beyond this is of the pomps and vanities of arwtocrajt^y.^-^/feitl. p. 20^ ' 

‘ Of all nations this is j)erhaps the one whose gofernment atfordi 
the least scope for glory. None lias the burden of directing her. It 
is her nature and her passion to go by herself. The conduct of affairs 
does not depend upon u certain number of persons; it is tliu work 
of all. The efforts are universal, and any imlividual impulse would 
only interfere with the general movement. In this country political 
ability consists not in doing, but iu standing o|f and letting alone. 
Magnificent is the spectacle of a whole people moving and governing 
itself.but nowhere do individuals a[)pear so small. ^ 

‘ The United States do great things ; their inhabitants are clearing 
the forests of America and introducing the civilization of Euv»per into 
the depths of savage solitude; they extend over half an hemisphere ; 
their ships carry everywhere their name and their riches ; but these 
great results are due to a thousand isolated exertions 'v('hich no supe¬ 
rior povi'er directs, to a thousand middling capacities which never 
invoke the aid of an intelligcnce^uperior to themselves. 

* That uniformity which reigns in their political world is equally 
apparent iu their civil society. *The relations of man with man have 
but one object—money; one sole interest—to get ricli. The passion 
for money is born along ivith the tlawniiigs of intellect, hringirig 
in its train cold calculations and the dryness of cyj)liers. It grow's, it 
develops itself, it esiablishes^itselt' in the soul, and torments it without 
ceasing, as a burning fever agitates and devours the feeble frame of 
which it has gained possession. Money is the god of the United 
States, just as Glory is the god of h'f.unce, and Love of Italy. But at 
the bottom of this violent passion it is imfiossible to discover any moral 
sentiment. Restricted to the re?5atioris of mere interest, American 
society is grave fidthout having the imposing cliafkcter of virtue. It 
inspires no respect—^it cliills all enthusiasm.’— Ibid. j). 04-. 

‘ I had alw’^ays thought thaf? at> one vvithtfrev^ from the great towns 
and approaclied the solitude of the forests, civilization would be found 
insensibly decreasing, thus by little and little drawing one, from a 
state of things framed after the modpl of Kuij)pean life and intelli¬ 
gence, to the opposite extreme of barbarous existence. But, in American 
society, from New York to the Great Lakes, 1 sought in vain for any 

intermediate 
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degrees of regnenieiit—ev^erywl 
lOftsiaafi, the si^e manners, The' * 
rom all the nations of the eaiilh; 
such an uniformity of chacaejter^ 

> humbly suggest that if the slaf 
at alt a correct one, the author 
lubly the ^ dwindling rivilizati* 

* pohtical system ’ in wi^th he^ 
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men, the 
m recruits 
it all in all, 

nmected mdisso- 


d Btates, with that 
ns to admire the * regene* 


rat^’ of ^ English society^'^f Gpi|lie<point out any other influence 
to 1irht<^«^re should ascribe this * uniformity of men, ipassions, 

New York to the Great L^akes ?’ 

'M« oiliJ^jiamQnt speaks of himself as having travelled a good 
ia) fn m^and before he vhiu^d the United Sutes \et in 
many of his criticisms on their manner.o and usages, he appears 
to be <]uite unconscious that he is expending his ingenuity on cit- 
ciunstances which lie might have found in the oid countiy just as 
well as in the new. The style of female education kn example, 
which he expatiates upon through several (.hapters, is fundanien* 
tally the English one~^and we hope no L'lench criticisms w'lll ever 
induce the Ameiicans to lay it aside in favour of that wduch M. 
de Be*MiD'Qnt so sentimentally lauds. If his pictuie, howevci, be 
not grossly overcharged, our descendants have certainly pushed 
the ancient English plan to a rather hazaidous extent, and all our 
«Ioe Miller stones about match-making niotheis and aunts, and 
soft-eyed datbjsels who, nevcitheless, keep an eve on the main 
chance, must fail to‘convey any adequate notion of the business¬ 
like sayings and doings of an Ameiican bail-room. He says :— 

* The women of America have ni general cultivated minds, but 
Uttle imagination, and moie of sense (than of sensibility. The edu¬ 
cation they receive is entirely different from that which is given to 
their sisters in Fiance With us, the young girl remains till the day 
of her marriage undei tlie entire piutection of her parents—she 
reposes peaceful and unsuspicious, Hecaiue near her there is a tender 
solicitude which \\ atcHes and sleeps not—she has no need to reBect 
while there is another to think for her; she poitakes the occupations 
and the sentiments of her mo^ucr, merr)'or sad, according as she 
happens to be at the moment—never beforehand with life, quietly 
gliding with its natuial cunent. In America, she is free before she 
is adolescent—with no guide but herself, she treads;^ as at a venture, 
patha unknown to her feet The first steps are the least dangerous- 
childhood tiaverses ^ife'as a ligiit skiif plays without risk on a sea 
without rocks. But when the stormy billoWs of young passions are to 
be encountered, what is to become of that frail bark. With its swelling 
sails and. its inexp»»yieneed pjlot ? The education of America takes 
^ecautions against this danger: the fair maiden receives, at a very 
early period, full ii formation as to the snares she will have to meet. 

Her 


* 



etijiliiiiio^ ike SOtii;: 

Her gf^dkr^ for her; they plepe h^r uader 

the prol»ot$lpiMil^!lfi^a 90 |i: thus enlightened a8\o the hUnrenuBiiU/ 
which arc to fhe goes forth* frosting in hdrsdil at6ii« 

for the meais^ii^ e W^K i i^to r nradence never fdls h/^t Btlt airthle 
deprives her of above everything else in 

yontb—teandotsr^iglfilffi iM ^ The young Atnerican fe^e h{«a 

need Of she is too knowing to St' 

innocent. This l^ree^itfbt^S^ m yes a scnoastnnsto'&lhW^dM^; 
fiectiom, and siampa her chiUH|t^|n|idt^ scj^thing of the niasimJinfk^ 

* An eaccessive coquetry is^ lurlipSbr* itl$nut coounOa to aU the 
American girls, and it also is a conseqttaisee of thqir«educaiion,> 
every one who has passed her sixteenth summery thq 
of life is a marriage, lu France, she desires it>~in 
it. In the n 'xlst of that all'busy s<x:iety, where has smj B 

positive material object in hand, she too has her con^m —^her busio^^ 
—her industry; it is to find a husband. The men about her are coldV 
chained to their worldly atfairs—she must go to them—a powerfi;^' 
charm must be called in to attract them. Do not let us be surprised^ 
then, if the young girl who lives in the midst of them is prodigal of her 




studied smiles and tender glances: her coquetry is, tube sure, a Wffll^ 
considered and prudent thing; she has measured the space witbto 
which she may jilay herself off—sH!c knows the limit which she mnat 
not pass. Grant that her artifices are not in themselvea'>tOt>bo ap» 
plauded—^you must at least allow that her aim is irreproachable^**^ 
is only to be married. Coquetry, with us, is a passion; in*^m%rica, 


it is a calculation. Even if the young lady who has formed an eil«> 
gagenicnt continues somewhat of her former procedure, this is matter 
not of taste hut of foresight. Her lover may break his faith ; 'she 
aware oi this, and goes on gaining hearts, from the wish, not to hsvta, 
two at a time, but to have a sceend in reserve in case the first should 


fail her.'—vol. i. p. 25. ^ ^ 

M. dc Beaumont, however, if lie may be considered as a little 
too severe on the pretty damsels of the United States, does as 
ample justice as any othei traveller to the admirable and uu^ 
doubted purity of their mrtiuiiS. On this head, indeed, tlie re- 
poitsof all the recent witnesses ugiee nidlt completely—and to 
ns most delightfully, for here again, wc are proud to say, we re¬ 
cognise the liiaiitiers of England itf.those of her descendants. M. 
de Beaumont speaks, like a b^eiicliillan af he is, about the oki 
societies of Euj^ope, as if they were all as corrupt on this scorey 
as for aught Me know the society of Paiis may still be—but we 
need not enlarge upon a bl^^der Mhlch ^very English reader wm 
at once trace to the light souice. He tells t^,— 


*• You may estimate the morality of any population, when you bgve 
ascertained that of the women; and one cannot contemplate American 
society without admiration Ibr the respect which there encircles the 
tie uf marriage. The aame sentiment existed to^ like degree among 

lio 
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m BEtioa of ; and the existing socielp* 0|AjlhirQpe, m their 

ooituption, have nbt even a conception of eufeh of inoraUi, 

laAme^ca, people are not more severe thEif as to the 

disorders and e^en the debaucheries of sl^Hi meets with 

fl^nmdance of young men there whQa$.»»nhorilj^<s notoriously disso> 
and who are thought none the Wtve 4h^ account. But 
saciky has no toleration for any tf^hltering conjugal faith ; it is 
sp-in^xihle towards the man wbot,Vsi^a its to the woman who yields: 
botli are banished from its hosoni^^p^pd to meet this stern award it is 
not^evennecessary to be guilty; it i^ces to have incurred suspicion. 

* 1?ha «|»rality of the American women, moreover, is protected by 
<^hermrcumstanceR. The man there, engrossed with positive interests, 

4^ ^neather!tbe.jtime nor the soul fur tender sentiments and gallantries; 
.^P?pays co^ <^ee In his life—that is when he desires to arrange his 
marriage. The question then is, not an intrigue but—a piece of busi¬ 
ness. He has not leisure to he in love, still less to he aimuble. That 
taste for the fine arts, which blends so well witli the enjoyments of 
the heart, is forbidden to him. To be suspected of any passion for 
Mozart or Michael Aagelo would destroy him in public opinion, 
Oondemned by the manners of his countr'^ to slmt himself up within 
the dry circle of utility, the young American is equally devoid of the 
wish to please women and of the capacity to seduce them,’—vol.i, p. 29. 

In af*T<ofte on this passage he thus qualifies one of his state¬ 
ments :-r:y 

* It is true that one may meet here and there bv accident with a 

■ tt 

young man whom the cbanee.s of a liereditary fortune and a polished 
education liavS (pialified to take part in tlie intrigues and gallantries 
of society—but their nfimber is so small tliat they can do no harm; and 
if they show but the slightest syinj)tom of a disposition to trouble the 
peace of a fireside, tlie whole xAraeri(%n world i.s at once in league to 
comliat and cruf,h tlie common enemy,« This exjdains why America^ 
bachelors, with fortune anfi leisure, never remain in the United States, 
hut come to live in Europe, where they find intellectual men and 
corrupt women.*—vol, i., p. 349. 

The majority of his liuropean readers will hardly thank our 
author for this last sentence American ^ bachelors with fortune 
and leisure’ pass rapidly through England—but we never heard of 
any such ^nirduois* estah.lisldng his European roost elsewhere 
than at Paris, Brus.sels, Rome, or Naples. 

We are sorry to say that our next extract must one of a less 
agreeable descrii>tion. It refers to that popular indulgence for 
unfair bankrupts, whjehthas already veen adverted to in the dis¬ 
cussion about .M. Ludovic’s proposed marriage with Miss Mary 
Nelson of Baltimore. M. de Beaumont says, in one of his notes ,— 

‘ I don’t know if thfre exists anywhere so much commercial jiros- 
perity as in the United States—yet among no people on the face of 
t the 
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the earth are^^we ao laany bankruptcies. The commerce of tbeser 
States is placed auder most favourable circumstances that can be 
conceived—an imnmnS'v^usd fertile soil, gigantic rivers, numerous and 
well-placed harboam'^^-ft’^’i^ople enterprising, calcula^ng, with a na¬ 
tural genius for mari^^atiife—«}1 these conspire to make this a nation 
of merchants^ and to c" it# industry with riches. But for the very 
reason that success ,isVst0^ probable, men pursue it with an unbridled 
ardour: the spectacle of rapid' fortunes intoxicates the obserrers, and 
they rush blindfold to their aini'*^b^ee ruin. Shortly after my arrival 
in America, as I was entering an apartment in which the f‘lite of the 
scriety of*one of the principal cities in the Union were assembled, a 
Frenchman, an old resident in the country, said to me, “Above all 
things speak no ill of bankrupts." 1 did well to follow^is advice, fcHp 
among all the rich personages to whom I was presentj^d, not one 
had failed at least once in tlje earlier part of his career, 

‘ All the Americans being engaged in liusiness, and most of them 
having more or less frequently ./oiled, it follows that to be a bankrupt 
is a nothing. A ii offeuce of which so many are guilty ceases to be one. 
The indulgence for bankrupts sju-ings, tliun, from the ooraroonness of 
the misfortune ; hut its principal cause is tiie ^icility with which men 
there rise from such a fall. If the bankrupt were lo.st for ever, he 
would be abandoned to his misery; people are more lenient when 
they know that he will recover himself. This is not a very.g««crous 
feeling, hut it is in liumaii nature. 

‘ It is now easy to understand why there is no law to punish bank¬ 
ruptcy in these States, Electors and IcgNJators all arc alike traders 
and subject to a failure ; they have no wish to punish an^universal sin. 
Such a law, moreover, were it made, n cmld reijiain inoperative: the 
people, which makes the laws by its mandatories, executes or refuses to 
execute them in its tribunals, whwe. it is represented by the jury. In 
tills condition of tilings, nothing, protects American commerce against 
fraud. No trader is comjielled to keep anytsort of book or register. 
There is, in short, no legal distinction between the merchant who 
yields to real misfortune, and liim whose bankruptcy lias been the fruit 
of extravagance, di.S‘ ipation, and fraudulence.’—vol. i., ji. 

We must not conclude witliout af}‘o);ding*our reader a glimpse 
or two of the interior of the famiiv nitli whom the hero of M. 
de Beaumont's narrative is throvvip.into such intimate relatiori.H. 
The portraiture of Mr, David Nekson liNs certainly all the appear¬ 
ance of being a study from the Iffc. 

‘ Morning and evening. Nelson called hi.s chiltfren and domestics 
together for family worship : ^jvery meal, ip like manner, was pre¬ 
ceded by a jirayer in which he irn-oked the ble.sSng of heaven on the 
meats and fruits before us. When Sundav came, we had a whole 
day of seclusion and piety: the hours not spent in the meeting-house 
passed silently in the reading and meditation of the Bible. This rigid 
observance was the same throughout the town, and yet Nelson was 

* continually 
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*‘ Maryland,” said he, is a very different place Win New Bngland, and 
yet eve?i there, in that old domain of mQrali|imand|iiioty> even there 
Uie general relaxation of manners and prlncml^.la-making way! 
Would you believe it ?”—he exclaimed with anl^i^mt of bitter grief— 
“ persons travelling on Sundays are iTo/longlp i^ddled with! nay, 
even the mail carrying the dispatchea of the'^ntral government con¬ 
tinues its journeys during the LordV^tty 1 If'this melancholy'course 
be not arrested, it is all over with^rtue, whether public or private. 
No morality without religion—no lifeeity without Christianity!” 

* This ardent zeal for spiritual things waS'-united in Nelson with 
sentiments of quite another description; his love of money was in- 
disjpi^table : rarely did it happen that his impassioned discourses to us 
4tn the afBdrs of his church, and his own i-eligious expcrience.s, were 
not follow'ed up W some discussions touching a new bank establish¬ 
ment, the state or securities, the tariff, a canal, or a railroad. His 
language on such topics, betraying tlie old merchant in every tone, 
denoted that passion for wealth, which, when carried to a certain point, 
takes the name of cupidity. Singular mixture of noble aspirations 
and impure affections ! But I have found this contrast everywhere in 
the United States: these two opposite principles struggle together 
perpetually in the society of America—the one the source of rectitude, 
the oth:r of chicanex'y! TJ)ey have, however, one result in common, 
that of producing staid men —(“ des homnics rangh'*).' —vol. i. p. 60. 

The author has a note on this passage in which he once more, 
as our leaders will perceive, confounds Protestantism with a very 
diil'eicnt thing. On a former occasion he attiibuted to the ‘ Pj^- 
tcstaiit .system ’ the dViious absurdities of the * voluntary scheme ’ 
—here he seems nut to know that theicissome distinction between 
th /9 orthodox Protestant doctrine, as to the observance of the Sab¬ 
bath, and the sour niel^ncholy rigour of the Puritanisin of the 
seventeenth century, winch still, it would appear, lingers in the 
United States, but which, in spile of Sir Andrew Aguew, never 
will be revived iti Old Kiiglaud. 

* It appears pretty ce^aiu that a great number of the Americans, shut 
lip in their houses on the Sundays, give themselves very little trouble 
about their Bible. Some surrender themselves without restraint to the 
passion of play; the conscioya offender choosing, in his privacy, those 
games which are the most ruinous ;-i-others get drunk with spi^tuous 
liquors;—a large proportion of the labouring class 4ake to their beds 
the moment the sermon is over. The Protestant system, which pre¬ 
scribes for the first day of the week Spence, and seclusion, and bars 
all sorts of anmseinehts out of doors, has been framed without due re¬ 
ference to the lower orders of society. That purely intellectual ob¬ 
servance of the sacred day is suitable for cultivated minds—is calcu¬ 
lated to elevate abovVt the -worM, spirits capable of meditation; but 
you will never bripg the man whose body alone has been toiling all 
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the week, to the t(4bla of his Sunday in thonght. You refuse 
him public amusementst| retired into his obscure dwelling, he aban¬ 
dons himself witl^i^t rSitVaint to the gross pleasures .of sensuality 
and vice.*—vot. ^ * 

When Mr. David first finds out that his intended son- 

in-law is a Roman Catlj^lic;) he,;i9. somewhat shocked; but con¬ 
soles himself with refiecting thgt^he American Bible Society has 
been, and is, making great efibrts to provide the French peojde 
with copies of the Scriptures in their own tongue, and announces 
liis conviction that at no* distant date the mass of so enlightened a 
nation must needs embrace the doctrines of the reformed churches. 
On this our Frenchman remarks in^ these cool and highly ^ha^c- 
teristic terms :— # 

‘ France is less ii-j eligious than indifferent. To pass from datho- 
locism to Protestaiitisni demands an exertion of the understanding, 
and a craving for something to believe, w'hich are both inconsistent 
with the temperament of indifference. The (Jatholic clergy have 
been assailed as a political body useful to a civil power which made a 
tool of it; but as a religious body it is not ha*ed. Hatred presup¬ 
poses convietions, and of these France has few whether in morals or 
in religion. Generally .speaking, in short, peaj)le are either Catholicft 
in Fiance or they arc nothing ; and many are content to cair^em- 
sclvcs ('atholics who would by no means give themselves anywtrouble 
to become anything else.’—vol. i. p. 3.>9.— Note. 


now submit a week-day scene of Mr. Nelson’s exemplary 
mcmtgp. ^ * 

‘ Every evening we all met at tea-time, anrl Nelson read to us, with 
emphasis, the newspaper articles^f the day in which America was 
the most lavishly extolled. Every evening 1 heard him repeat that 
Gefieral Jackson was the greatest.man of the %ge, New York the finest 
city in the world, the Capitol at Washington the most splendid palace 
in the universe, and the Americans the fir.st people upon earth. By 
dint of constantly reading these eyggerations, lie h.ad arrived at be¬ 
lieving in them.* Evefy America^ has an infinity of flatterers to whom 
he listens. He is flattered because be is stivereign—he swallows the 
flatteries because he is people. His annual courtiers are those who, 
at the recurrence of elections, shower ffhei^ incense on liira to obtain 
votes ^d places. His daily courtiers are the new8pa]>ers, which, 
eager Iot subscribes and money, pamper him every morning with the 
grossest adulations. An American, however strongly you express 
your' admiration of his country, i% never entirely satisfied. In his eyes 
approbation, if in any degree measured or guarded, is a hostile criti¬ 
cism—an unpardonable insult.’—yol. i. p. 70. 

We are afraid that, after such a passage as the foregoing one, 
M. de Beaumont himself need hardly expect to maintain much 
favour among the reading public of the nation^whose ‘ political 

VOL. Liii. NO. cvi. X system’ 
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Bvatem’ ippears^to him the ne plus httim|tl excellence. 

Vviia|^ then, if a single escapade shall be b |i|l tp ^ popularity of 
'th%Wholes)ft|[p worshipper—what must have bees the spleen excited 
in America by*such' ^orks as those qjf Capti in llall^ Mr. Hamilton, 
and, above atl/'Mrs. Trollope?—Put tjhis'reminds us tha 
J^eaumont has himself favoured the W'orldjjivith some very philoso¬ 
phical remarks on the atate of feeling towards England in the 
American U nion, and pice vers^» 

* To say that the Americans hate the English, is to give an im¬ 
perfect notion of their feeling. The inhabitants of the United States 
^ere subject to the English government, and the recollection of their 
COp^uered independence is blended with that of the wars of w’hich it 
W'as the prize. These struggle! recall a period of profound enmity 
towards the iSnglish. 

‘ The advanced civilization of England, also, inspires the Americans 
with sentiments of a very morbid jealousy. And yet, when the 
thought of rivalry passes for an instant from their minds, one sees 
that they have a pride in being descended from a nation so great as 
England—one detects at the bottom oV their hearts that feeling of 
filial affection wdiich binds colonics to their mother country long 
after they have become free. 

‘ Tb?, recollection of the old quarrels is wearing out daily—but the 
jealousy is on the increase on either side. The economical prosperity 
offthc*ilnited States is regarded by England with ari unquiet eye: 
while America cannot epneoal from herself, notwithstanding all her 
wonderful qtfbrts and progress, her inferiority to the old country. 
This sort of feeling js legitimate, enough in its principle: but national 
vanity, })rovoked with equal zeal by the journals of London and New 
York, is perpetually mixing venoir. with its operation. There is ano¬ 
ther cause which leads to a similar e^tfect. The English who travel in 
America are perfectly veil received, for three reasons : first, bee.tfuse 
the Americans are naturally hospitable to all strangers who can speak 
their language : secondly, though jealous of England, they have a true 
satisfaction in being kind to the individual Englishman, in whom they 
see only a member of|he nation from which they lire themselves .sprung: 
thirdly, they wish to be ifrell thought of, they and their country, by 
the English, precisely because these are their rivals; they make great 
exertions to be polite, on j^rplise to prove that America is not barba¬ 
rous ; and believing most sincerfly that their country has ^ery fine 
things to exhibitjthey consider it as a duty to losf no opporronity of 
displaying, to the eyes of any wandering islander,^ic moral and ma¬ 
terial riches of the Unjted States. Meantime, the Englishman full of 
his national prejudices, and moreover, being well entitled to consider 
America as inferior to his own country, returns home presently, and 
puhlij^hes his transatlantic traveh —that is to say, a satire in two or 
three volumes—^innvhich, perhaps, he does not even respect proper 
names, but holds up to the derisiQH of his fellow-citizens the worthy 

foreigners 
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foreigners their hospitable attennpiis*upon jbis he^d. 

iThe most of .tl^e boioks are still unjust and irritatiiiig. The 

work published^ .^gllud soon reaches the New World, and 4t8 ap¬ 
pearance is a tbuh^^-slrpke to the vanity of the Amejtcaii poojple.*— 
vol. i., p. 351.—-iWrfe; ’ T ♦ ‘ , 


Who the English trtu^ellers that have taken liberties with * Ame¬ 
rican proper names ’ cw be, vve really do not know; we certainfjr 
have not been so unfortunate as tp meet with any of their produc¬ 
tions. As to those * most guarded books*- which * are still unjust 
and irritating,’ we can only express our satisfaction that our good 
friends on the other side*of the Atlantic must now derive abundant 
consolation for all * that savage Trollop^ dashed* from,,the 
' light touches and softening hues * of this amiable lErencliman’s 
Tableau des Maeurs Americaines. * 

]V1. de Ueaumont gives ds several arousir^ anecdotes illustra¬ 
tive of some apparent inconsistencies which have, often been 
sutiri/ed by Europeant ravellers in tli^f United States, and re¬ 
marked upon with good-humoured surprise* by those who have 
met Americans in society here and on the qpritinent of Europe. 
He dwells particularly on their passion for ditlen of nobility. * 
' Whether you shall be received with enthusiasm in America, very 
well, decently well, or coldly, depends on whether you aTfe*'dyke, 
marquis, count, or nothing,’—vol. ii. p. 287. * Tlie meanesi; driyer 
of a diligence styles himself a gentleman —and no one who has 
attained a position the least above the irmss of men ever fails to 
take the* title of esquire.'' Heraldic insignia are mii'ch affected. 
One gentleman displayed his seal, on vvhiclT he hud engraved, 
above the escutcheon, the date —a proud mouumciit of pri¬ 

meval distinction'. They arc fond too of bla/.oning those vanities 
on'the pannels of their carriages, and so fprth—though their no¬ 
tions of what such things really are and mean appear to be vague 
enough. An English diplomatist, not long ago, carried out a 
London carriage and harness t» New Voik. Some accident, 
shortly after bis arrival, required that he^shouhl s6nd his set-out to 
a coachmaker’s ; and calling by-and-by, what was his astonish¬ 
ment to find the people imitating hjs .shield and cre.st on half a 
dozen gigs and dog-carts belonging he iJtficw not to whom! The 
coachniakcr, on his asking some (Aplanation of this, made answer 
‘ that the patternfseemed to be much admired !’• 


‘ I love,’—(says the German^ “ Stranger in America,”)—* I love 
to observe with uhat fondues? Americans theHsh the memory of 
tlieir descent, and their intimate connexion with Europe. In many 
families, cups, plates, chairs are shown you, which their forefathers 
brought over from your part of the vyurld. Two large yew trees, 
cut in the stiff and cramped style of the period of Louis XIV., and 
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brought from Europe at the beginning 

ahd justly nursed in the garden of a a merchant 

told ifte, that when *he lately rcceiV^fin Chiatiinala 
a quantity of ^d-fashioned Bilverv ^a i|||pblC%^^P|^^^oldsmith gave 
for various articles a higher would hav6 

brot^ht. The 'reason/he * ' 'M^^|ihil,t Americans cherish me- 

iftorials of their ancestors [cop^mes, a general fondness 

^for antique artuisles is , _ 'S.' 

M. de Beaumotttf:|ei^^^'ery I'^ecis airUie insinuations of those 
Bugljsih writers who ^i^ recognized iii traits such as these some¬ 
thinglike the fust developments of an aristocratical eidment, des¬ 
tined nt some time br other to produce great changes iti the state 
of Americajf society;- and even politics. 

‘ No, assnflklly (says he) ‘ all this sort of thing mtist be classed 
not with progress from t}>e present to the future, but with the remem¬ 
brance of the;})ast. It is but the old tradition of their English de¬ 
scent—an anile, prejudice, ^which feebly and alone contends against 
the universal power both of laws and of manners. Nor, after all, is 
the struggle a serious one: this love of titles and coats of arms, these 
pretensions to pedigVee, are but the toys ^and tiillings of vanity. 
Wherever men arc men, pride will seek after some sort of distinction ; 
hut rbe best proof that 1/iese distinctions have nothing real about them 
in America is, that they do not even wound the popular susceptibility. 
AK power in the United States comes from the people, and all must 
return to the people ; every one must be a democrat, on pain of being 
a Paria. Thp manners of a democracy do not please all; but all are 
forced to accept thejn; many, no doubt, tvould be well pleaded to see 
a nobler style of habitudes introduced, to be allow-ed to adopt a tone 
less vulgar, to create a class superior to the one class now existing. 
This gentleman dislikes shaking hands with his cobler—and that con¬ 
ceives it hard that he cannot for lovS or money get a lackey to mount 
behind his chariot; others, again, are annoyed with seeing phblic 
all'airs rondtieted by scantily enlightened masses of men, and the poli¬ 
tical ofhees of the state generally intrusted to individuals of very 
middling capacity. Yes—but all these chagrins and afflictions must be 
suppressed ; to betray any-'such sentiments would be to provoke the 
storm of popular reprobation, and to remmnee for ever the smallest 
liope of political influence.’;— toI. ii. p. 181).— Note. • 

And in all this, let it be* once more observed, M. de B^umont 
sees not only w'],iat is characteristic, but whatsis in bis opinion 
pleasantly characteristic of America. 

* There are rich,,me>o and poor nven in the United States, but in 
small numbers, too small to produce much effect; and, at any rate, the 

• Have mine cif our London pictu)e-dealers ever thought of exjiorting to New 
York or Boston a rargv of what tneir technical dialect calls aneetters ? We venture 
to liiut tliat such a veutuie would succeed a great deal better than tliat of the tkoiet 
v.'ith which Bimungbara a few years ago surprised Buenos Ayres. 

ruling 
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two 6uch, extremes, «rc sure U) model 
^ems^yes second. Eyc^ry species of ^vern* 

meat has its —every sovereign his caprices. 

To please polite to etiquette —to please • 

the American even to coarseiiess. 1 met 

with Mr.'Henry;'^fty,.^|^^gP^i^g&oni8t df Jackson, when V 
was canvassing'for h^; a shabby. ha^ 

and a pattlhed coat; he ^vas pj^log^i^^'ccPR^ the ^ple.^ ^ 

‘ I found-^I miist confess it, a siii^ulapM^^ in these indications 
of a perfect equfdity. It is so jfliihful idrKurope to be eCerhiiily 
running thh risk' of classing oneself^'toO hfgh or i»t> In#—hring 
oneself into collision with the disdain of this or thiHsnvy of^0nit; 
Here every one is sure to take the place that Irim^ho 

social ladder has but one step! I prefer, I am it^ the 

involuntary rudeness of the plebeian to the forced politeness of the 
courtiers of kings.’—voL i., p. 828, &6.— 'Note. 

We have no desire to disturb the effect of this very clever writer’s 
representations by any adverse commentaries,^ We have felt it to 
be our duty, in consequence of the obloquy heaped by ail the 
American journals on the reegnt productiojis of certain Hiiglisk 
travellers m the United States, to exhibit at some length the 
evidence of a Fi’cnchman of high talents and character, as 

good a republican as any citizen of JSew York, and why.^e p|;e- 
judices are all against the arislocratical institutions of the old 
world. JLet this gentleman’s bd(>k be read and studied,—we have 
little doubt it will soon be translated in extenso^ —Slid then let 
Englishmen judge for themselves^ not whether a republic or a 
mixed monarchy be in itself the finest thing, but whether the social 
results of the American sy^stem be such as we ought to envy,—or 
W’helher, even admitting that f^e, as meml^ers of an ancient and 
highly civilized community, ought to do so, it is possible ‘to con¬ 
template with equanimity the long series of strugglings and suf¬ 
ferings wliich manifestly must gone through before we could 
hope to see our whole existence remodelled ^ipou the pattern of 
what M. de Beaumont emphatically and* culogistically styles ‘ Le 
Pmple Homme d'affaires* —i. c., tlm Joseph Hume nation. 

We shall now give our readers a^fc*.^ more specimens of the 
German ' Stranger in America,’ hut w'e must confine ourselves 
to short passage8/»though we certainly wish we bad room for his 
account of the Battle of W'ateiioo, which is exceedingly lively 
and picturesque, so far as it gt^js, and has moreover this remark¬ 
able feature of originality, that it includes no allusion whatever 
to the fact that Wellington *and his English had some share in 
the day’s Work as well as good old, Blucher,and his well-girt 
Prussians. This looks odd, and yet Mr. Lieber seems to be 
by no means a hater of our nation; on thd" contrary, even 

wherob 
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where he is most enthusiastically lauding hi's of the United 

States^ he often turns aside to bestow li ^ ^'^ulogy on the 
land of their Ancestors. Thus, ibr chapter on the 

‘outward man of the Anglo-AmwcOTl,%e ra|pyi^ 

. * It is a peculiarity of the United Stedes-^^lflias often struck me, 
t'fiat there are more pretty gifts thaii'|iii »tfy4>ther *lfirge country, but 
€^\ver of those impi^iiig oeauttes which we meet in Europe, and who 
have their prototypes ,m a^Mhdarae Recamier or TalUen, or thebeau- 
t^Ul Albanian, when I saw her in Rome, or even as you find many in 
the higher ranks in England, or those noble faces, necks, and figures 

the women in the marine villages near Gensano, which made a 
Thorvvaldsen-rave—beauties which “ try man*s soul," which will not 
depart from the mirror of your mind, and disturb your quiet, though 
your heart may be firm as a rock. After all, I come back to my old 
saying, there is no European nation that can—taken all in ^11—com¬ 
pete for ffreat beauty with the English, as there is no nation where so 
many pretty and delicate, faces are seen as in the United States. 
Heavens! what an array of beauty in ^ric single bright afternoon in 
Hyde Park, or at a ball in tlie higher circles ! 

* Amongst other nations, there are abso beauties, for example, the 
Roman ladies and the Tyrolese men; but I call the whole English 
nation' a handsome one. The very first time I took a walk in London, 
I "jvas ^xtruck with the beautiful children even in that confined city; a 
handsome English boy of ten years is one of the flowers of crea¬ 
tion. Go even to the London 'ChSiige; among the merchants, who, 
with other nations, surely do not exhibit many specimens of beauty, 
you find there tall, veil-shaped, fine-looking men, whom P'roderic I. 
would have put directly into the uniform of his grenadiers. Call me 
a heretic—I cannot help it; EnglfSh beauty outstrips all the rest, and 
what seems peculiar to that nation, is, that the higher the class in 
England the greater ‘«,he beauty, whilst the aristocracy of oilier 
European nations is far from forming the handsomest part of the 
inhabitants.’— Stranger, ^c., voh i. p. 129. 

And thus, again, in the conclusion of his most elaborate pane¬ 
gyric on the political institutions of the Americans, he docs not 
omit to give some honour to the old country, comparatively unad¬ 
vanced as he considers her*'to be in the practical application of 
the science of governnieiil. „ 

‘ It is my full, conviction, founded upon the kittle knowledge of 
history I have, and on constant and close observation, that there 
never was a nation ^so calculated to wive a number of difficult political 
problems, as the Americans, descending as tljey do from that noble 
nation to which mankind owes nearly^ all those great ideas, the real¬ 
ization of which forms the aim of all the political struggles on the Eu¬ 
ropean continent, Vind w'hich the historian will single out as the lead¬ 
ing and characteristic political features of the present age—namely, 
elective representation, two houses, an independent judiciary, liberty 
' of 
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of tlie press, r^^nsilnlity of ministers, a law standing above the 
highest ruler, e'^a if a^ittOnarch, and a proper independence of the 
minor communities in the atate—th?it great nation, wlifch alone send# 
along with its coloni# a germ bf mdepen^lent life and principle of* 
self-action, (renderiBC4he gradual unfolding of their own ppculiat 
law possible,) and abdtrtll, thht nati^h %Jiich first of all efiSirated 
itself to the great idea of a Ihwfur oppdSHicm. Descending,’ as th^ 
Americans do, from this nation, which to have civil liberty in 

its bones and marrow, and situated as they are' in a boundless country, 
allowing scope to the boldest enterprise without pausing discontent 
and political friction, (which, in countries closely populated, cannot 
be avoided,)—at a great distance from Europe and all her intricate 
questions and diplomatic influences, yet blessed with the civiliiEation 
of that part of the world by means of the all-uniting sea, over which 
they have thrown their flying bridges, the fleet messengers of the 
Atlantic, condiictors and reconductors of civilization—and, in addition 
to all these advantages, possessed of their calm and sedate disposition 
—truly, if they are not made for a government in which the sway of 
the law alone is acknowledged, then tell me what nation is or was so 1 
‘ It was necessary for the Americans, in order jto make them fit to 
solve certain political problems, vvliicb, until their solution here, were 
considered chimerical—(take as an instance the keeping of this.'r\»r'ense 
country witliout a garrison)—that they should descend from the Eng¬ 
lish ; should begin as persecuted colonists, severed froili the 'motncr 
country, and yet loving it with all tfieir heart and all their soul; to 
have a continellt, vast and fertile, and possessing those mpaus of inter¬ 
nal communication which gave to Europe the gfeat superiority over 
Asia and Africa; to be at such a distance from Europe that she 
should appear as a map ; to be neatly Protestants; and to settle in 
colonies wi^ different ebarters-j^o that, tvhen royal authority was 
put down, they were as so many independeqi States—and yet to be 
all of one metal, so that they never ceased nmrally to form one nation, 
nor to feel as such.’— Stranger^ 4‘c., vol. ii. p. 43. 

There is nothing very new, pevhaps, in the following paragraph 
with which Mr. Lieber winds iip a letter about the steam-boat, 
and Mr. Fultori, to whom, writing in anef for America, he of course 
ascribes that invention-—but we arS pleased with the sentiment 
and the expression;— k ^ 

‘ He who invented the saw, in ifhita'tion, probably, of the jaw of 
some large fish, wgfe, to say the least, ho fool; the invdntors of the wheel 
and screw conferred as great l^enefits upon niankind as did Fulton; 
but history mentions not their* names, as she passes over all these 
early and great Ijenefactors in silence. We know the bold woman who 
taught us to protect our children against the small-pox, and Roscoe 
[ywfprc, Coleridge ?] celebrates the raothen; who dared to return to nature. 
But who invented the distaff? When was the complicated process of 
making bread completely discovered ? Is it certain fliat Ctesebes con¬ 
triver^ 
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trived the puinp ? <A bold man, indeed, he mast haT^ been who hrst 
concelred the idea of nailing a piece of iron the hoof of a living 
igmimal. We foi^et the file, the knife, the 8ai},t^tbe rudder, when we 
,talk of our impf’ovements. We forgetwrliat i mip lfeitv was requisite to 
hit upon the idea of milking a cow, when tfii^^lf had given up to 
teceiv# nourishment from her. The iiihabi^l^ of South America do 
not even now know this importantr art, and l^ve the calf with the cow 
%5 long as they wish to have milk. It is very frequent to see, in 
South America, cows either with sore udders, because the calves, 
hOfving abeady teeth, injure them in sucking, or witli very small 
udders, because they are left in a natural state, in which cows have 
not much larger udders than mares.’—iSfran^er, &c, vol. ii. p, 64, 

We must not omit a little anecdote from Boston, wliicli may 
perhaps furnish an useful hint to the respectable landlord of the 
Albion in Aldersgate Street:— 

* ^he following may, perhaps, serve as an instance of the Ame¬ 
rican practical turn of mind. I found, one day, in a street in Boston, a 
turtle walking with the step which C3icero recommends to philosophers, 
before the door of a restaurant, with the words, “ To-morrow Soup” 
written on the back of the poor creature, which thus was doomed to 
invite nian*8 all-exploring appetite to partake of its own flesh. When 
I stool liere and looked at the victim incased and protected by nature 
againstenemies except the knife of the inexorable cook, as it car¬ 
ried its irrevocable sentence about with it—in the moment, when, pro¬ 
bably, it felt as if liberty hjid beemrestored to it, after i^ long and un¬ 
comfortable position on the back—and 'when J thought to observe witJi 
some pa'ssers-by, wliase attention had been attracted like mine, a slight 
twitchipg of the corners of the mouth, indicating that the laconic 
appeal to their palate had not been -rfiade in vain—I do not know why, 
but 1 could not help thinking of Frederic the'Great and f!alhenue~te~ 
Grand, as Prince do Ligne calls her, bent, with a look betraying but 
too clearly their keen appetite, over poor Poland, which they made 
to crawl about before them, also with her sentence on her back, before 
they partitioned her out in very pr.latable dishes. A Frenchman, in 
the same case, would have invited to his turtle-soup, by various per¬ 
suasive means; the taciturn Yankee put an inscription ill lapidary style, 
upon the intended victim itself,anaking it prove, in the most convinc¬ 
ing manner possible, its freshness and flue size.’— Ihid. p. 70. 

The author, as observed before, edited an Encyclopaedia 
Americana; andefrom that experience lie has no doubt derived 
this pithy apology for the strange mixture of topics in his present 
performance—(it naiy ^erve the sad'be turn for our miscellaneou.s 
article) ;—‘ Life,’ he says, * does not select and classify, does not 
present things by gradual transitions, but seems to delight in con¬ 
trasts, and is inutji like tl\e index of an Encyciopsedia, where 
Locke follows Lobster, where Lace precedes Lacedaemon, and 
Shakers is the nellghbouriiig article to Shakspeare*' 
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AK*r. II.—jRewe ttm die Erde, ausgefi/hrt auf dem koniglich 
Freussischen Seehandhings-Schiffe Frinzesis Louise^ co.'«inan- 
dirt von Capitain W. Wendtj in den Jrthren 1&80, 1831, nnd 
183(3, Von J- P* MeyetJ. (3 vols. 4to. JSerlin. 1834.« 


Tj^E quite agree with Boswell, that ^ one is. carried away with 
* * the general, gra^, and indistinct notion of a voyage round 
the world.’ Let Johnson talk as he will, there is a misty vast¬ 
ness about such enterprises, a sense of the, marvellous atui dan¬ 
gerous inextricably mixed up with them, thatdeljghts and expands 
the mind, even though, particularly since the recent multiplication 
of circumnavigators, we may not be well able to justify our impres¬ 
sions to ourselves by any rational hope of fresh and really valuable 
discovery. But a voyage round the world by ^German difi'ers 
materially from a voyage round the world by an Lnglishnian: they 
sec with different eyes, and lefer to dilferent standards of c«^n- 
parison, so that the same ohjccls which have begun to grow weari¬ 
some in the descriptions of our own counlryuicn, may strike again 
with all the interest of novelty when placed in the point of view 
taken by a ibieigner. ’J^he truth of this observation will appear 
from the j):issages we are about to qu»)te from the book before 
us; w'hich is the work of a scientific gentleman, of edfitj5etent 
intelligence, commissioned to accompany a Prussian e:”'peditiou 
.in the double capacity of surgeou^and naturalist. 

‘ Twice alrlady ’ (says he in his Preface) ‘ had the royal Prussian 
flag circumnavigated the globe, before 1 had the happiness to be at¬ 
tached to a trading expedition, undertaken, cliiefly with a view to 
South America and China, by or^er-s of the Koyal Merchant-Marine. 
The splendid ship which was destined for this adventure has the 
honour^ to bear the august hame of Princess Louisa, having lieen 
christened after her Royal Highness the youngest daughter of his 
Majesty our King, by marriage the Princess I'rcclci ick of the Nether¬ 
lands. Once already had tliis H|^ip suec'cssrijlly circumnavigated the 
earth, and wherever we touched .she was received as a familiar guest,’ 

^i'he politeness with which this gcitlieman speaks of tlie .ship 
which had the honour ti> bear the aAJgust name of a Prussian prin¬ 
cess, &e., bears no very distant unatogf^to that of the I'reiichinan 
(mentioned by Miss Ed go worth) aw ho talks l^f ‘ the eartlujuake that 
bad the honour frj be noticed by the Royal Socitflybut it is otjtly 
on very rare occasions that i)r. Meyeii indulges in this style. 

* Although* (he continues) "the object o^oii* expedition was quite 
different from that of voyages of scientific discovery, still, through the 
gracious favour of his Maje.sty the King, many oj»portunities have 
been aflbrded rue of visiting places which had r^nained more or less 
unknowm to the scientific public; I therefore consider it a duty to 

communicate 
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I 

communicate a detailed report. I have divided my materials into a 
personal narrative and a scientific department; the former occupies 
tl^ie two voiunias which I now publish: the other will appear hereafter.’ 

• He begins witli his departure from BerU^ the following are 

his reflections on tljal occasion:— , " 

* On July the 2Sth, 1830, at nine 6 clocl^ii the evening, we left 
Berlin, attended by the good wishes of relations, friends, and ac¬ 
quaintances. It is not easy to sketch the.leave-taking on beginning a 
journey of such extent as we contemplated. The hope of seeing the 
paradisiacal regions of the world—of raounVing the heaven-aspiring 
(ipfdiUeras, with their •mighty summits and volcanoes—of seeing the 
natives of the*South Sea in their state of nature—of visiting the far- 
stretching cou:utry of the Chinese, lich in singularities of all kinds ; 
all these ate tlionghts which so vividly engage the heated fancy of a 
young man wlio has devoted himself to the study of nature, that it is 
no|»until tlie moment of departure, not until the hour of leave-taking, 
that lie becomes sensible of the difficulty of separating himself from 
the circle of ordinary resort, of tearing, himself away from all with 
which he is connected by the ties of blood, of friendship, and of ten¬ 
derness. Jn such moments, forebodings arise in the .soul of man, 
from wliich he cannot guard himself. VV^e quitted home, and, by an 
unlucky kfcident, received no letters during the wliole period of the 
voyage ;^ond what revolutions, what national calamities, had been in 
the interval endangeriiig the peace of Europe !’ 

* ^iotwithsluiuliiig our traveller’! vivid expectations itoin the New 
World, he de.Votes several pages to objects, now familiar to most of 
U.S, in the Old ; as thc^badiiess of the road betw'ccn Berlin and Ham¬ 
burgh—the beauty (which lie grcajy exaggerates) of the suburban 
villas on the banks of the Kibe — imd the attachment (which 
lie unduly depreciates) yf the citizens fif Ilamburgli to the oflici'al 
costume, wigs, lace-collars, and so fortli, of their forefathers. He 
has also inserted a tabular view of the coffee traile of Hamburgh 
and Altona, fioiii 181 o to 18*29; ifrom which it clearly and satis¬ 
factorily appears that Uic yearly imports arc 32|. millions of pounds; 
and the exports and home consumption—32J millions!! 

At the mouth of the Kibe, 6ff Cuxhaven, they stop to take in 
water; a highly impoj;tau(’ ceremony, upon which Dr. Meyeu 
avails himself of tlie opportunity fb expatiate :— 

‘ Although every* one who has been long at a time on shipboard 
knows the value of good water, it musj’ notwithstanding be observed, 
that messieurs the captaiAs, in taking ill water, set to work "with sin¬ 
gularly little (lare. Thu health of the whole crew, on an expedition 
’ of this extent, is dependent on tlie quality of the provisions and water; 
if these be good, the people pan resist even the worst climate for 
a much longer perii;id than otherwise. In the ports of North Ger- 
• many. 
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many, however, there prevails a prejudice, that pure spring water 
keeps good, on sea voyages, a much shorter time than river water; 
the captains <^ustantly adduce their own experieiu-e ui proof of this 
doctrine,^knd the practice continues as of old. Htilt we would fain 
contradict this appai^t experience of mariners, and recommend p\jre 
spring water as preferable *, th^ truth is, that only for convenience’ 
sake, have mariners addpted the rule of taking the water which lies 
nearest at hand; in other words, they are reluctant to sacrihce a 
single hour to such objects, although a great and salutary enjoyment 
might be thereby preserv^ed for the whole crew, .during the melan> 
choly time they are to pass in open sea. At some places? particulwly 
in trepical countries, we were compelled during our voyage to tike 
in spring water, and it was precisely this which kept best and longest* 
But it is hard to cure seamen of their prejudices; nowh<^i‘ do ingrained 
habits hold out longer than amongst them. On the many plans which 
have been recommended to them for preserving and purifying the 
water, in case of necessity, they bestow no attention whatever ; nay, 
these remain absolutely unknown to the greater part of the very class 
for w'hose benefit they have Seen suggested. The keeping of water in 
iron casks has long been practised in the English, navy, and is proved 
to be highly advantageous ; to all appearance, however, there is not, 
at the present moment, a single ship in the whole Oennan marine 
that makes use of iron watei-easks.’ 

At length we lind ourselves at sea, but on a voyage^ most in- 
auspiciously begun; it was nine days before the Princecfi Lonlm 
came otF Dover, which with a fair wind might easily have beet* 
reached in two; and they afterwards met wHh consulerabiy delay 
and danger in beating down the Channel. I’heir lirst point of 
destination on leaving it was tUe Canary Isles, where their atten¬ 
tion was pariiculurly attracted to the extraordinary phenomena 
presented by the sliooting-slais of tlie south; which, according to 
Humboldt, often 4rag after them a tail of twelve or lifteen seconds 
in length. Dr. Mcycn .says, that as lie w'as once riding at the foot 
of the Cordilleras, a common*shooting-star fell so deep, tha^it 
remained for some time visible betwee^i him and the shade of the 
mountains. 

Soon after leaving the Canaries'^bey began to fall in with large 
masses of the weeds which so niuclf“surprised and confomuied 
Columbus and ,his crew. Ouf author says that lie has examined 
many thousands of them, and is convinced that Alexander von 
Humlioldt errs in supposing them to be^ilants originally growing 
at the bottom of the sea, and detached by^’tisii or the motion of 
the waves. ' They have evidently unfolded their young buds 
swimming, and thrown out roots and leaves, but both of the same 
quality, in all directions.’ • * 

Amongst a host of other strange animals, t^ey here also began 

to 
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to meet with soiite of those ^peeies of Physalia, the pungent in¬ 
fluence, of whose touch was allacfed to in our late article on Ben-- 
nett’s Wanderings. But the Gernran ha$ an an^dote on this 
head, even more remarkable than any of p^;couRtryman*s:— 

* How dangerous this singular anima)':'i^ become to men may be 

learnt from an incident which odr friend Wendt related to us. 

It was during the first voyage of the Princesg LottUa round the world 
that in the neighbourhood of the equator a’particularljr large and 
beautiful sea-hlister passed the ship; a young sailor, of distinguished 
courage and-great hardihood, sprang naked into the sea to catch 
th%; anhnal; he drew near to and seized it, when instantly the 
creature grasped the naked body of the swimmer with its three-feet- 
lohg suckers. The yohng man, extremely frightened, probably also 
feeling at the ^ame time the burning'paiq over his whole body, cried 
for help, and was only just able to reach the side of the ship, to be 
drawn up. The animal was torn from him, and his skin rubbed 
clean, but the pain and cutaneous inflammation became so violent, that 
a fever, accompanied by delirium, followed, and doubts were enter¬ 
tained of bis recovery. The young man, saved for once, did not 
evade his destiny; grown too bold from hardihood, he afterwards fell 
from the mast, and found a^wretched death.* 

Dolphins, too, gambolled round the ship, flying-fish skimmed 
across it, and our acquaintance the pilot-fislt kept swimming 
ilireclly before the keel, * apparently attending to show u.s the way, 
l^says Dr. Meyeu,) just as it is wont to wail upon the shark. Pro¬ 
bably the shark, to which it had belonged, had been recently caught; 
for want of a bctter'occiipatioii, therefore, it acted as guide to 
the ship—u remuikable instinct of this animal which 1 shall take 
a future opportunity to describe.’ We'turn at once to tlie passage 
ill which tins promise is fulfilled, tlui-rafther that we believe natu¬ 
ralists are still in doubt as to the peculiar habits of this fish, and 
that here again our German gives ns more distinct details than wc 
been able to gather from Mr. 33ennett;— 

* The pilot swims constantly in front of tlie shark; we ourselves 
have seen three instances in which the shark was led by the pilot. 
When the sea-angel [query, devU’?] neared the ship, tlie pilot swam 
close to the snout or near one of the breast-fins of the animal; some¬ 
times he darted rapidly forwards 01*1 sidewards as if looking for some¬ 
thing, and constantly.went back again to the shark. ’When we threw 
overboard a piece of bacon fastened on a great hook, the shark was 
about twenty paces from tf e ship. Witp the quickness of lightning 
the pilot came up, smelt at the dainty, and instantly swam hack again 
to the shark, swimming many times round his snout and splashing, as 
if giving him exact information as to the bacon. The shark now began 
to put himself in motihn, the pilot showing him the way, and in a 

;* moment 
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moment be was fast itpoQ the book. . Once we watcheii a plot ’for many 
days who kept constantly swimming close before the keel of the ship. 
The sailors say, as of a chmg well known and familiar, that 'such a 
fish so sifaated' has l<jf^^his shark, and is seeking anotlier. Upon 
a later occasion, we! Oow^iM^ two pilots in sedulous attendance cp » 
blue shark, which the Chmese Sea, It seems probable 

that the pilot feeds imark’s exeremetrt, keeps his company for 

that purpose, and dtreC^ his operations solely from this selfish view.* 

From what is here said, it seems that the pilot-fish leads the 
shark much as Lord John Russell leads the present Opposition*-- 
upon similar principles, with similar expectations, and, we liojpe 
and trust, with a similar result. 

Neither must we omit to mention the sailing-fish, of which Dr. 
Meyen records a peculiarity which has escaped Mrf Bennett, and 
wliich w'e do not remember to have seen recorded elsewhe.e. 
lie says that this fish can protrude its mouth in die form of a 
cylinder, draw it back again, and cliange it into an elongated 
shape. On approaching the Brazils, they diicover the Abrolhos- 
bank by the tiiermonietcr, aithoiigh, half an Ipur after the first 
change in the teniperafiire of the water was remarked, u line of 
390 feet was thrown, and no bottom found. 'I’hey anolior in the 
buy of ,Hio .laiieiro, and watch impatiently for an oppoiiunity of 
landing. 

* During the night a little breeze sprung up, by aid of wliich the 
ship w'as brought farther into the hay, wi.hin full view of the town.* 
We thought the night would never end—we could hardly make up our 
minds to wait for morning to revel in the aspeclToF this favoured spot. 
The day appeared at last, hut the whole coast Avas covered Avitli the 
thickest mists : only the sununits of the highest mountains emerged, 
and, with tfffeir dark green, weij illumined by the rising sun; by de¬ 
grees the veil of mist began to rise more and’more, ahd one landscape 
after another came tb \'iew. This great bay is surrounded on every 
side AA'ith mountains, Avhich are covered with the most beautiful 
tation; in the middle, little hilly 'islands ri.se out of the dark-gr^hi 
water, on whose heights .stand proud pjijrh tries; and moi’e than a 
league in breadth stretches the fair city of Rio, on the south hank of 
the bay. The innumerable churches of the town with their towers ; 
the magnificent convents, which are boilt upon the points of the 
nearest mountains, and with their white colours stand out to such ad¬ 
vantage'from the*(lark green of tropical vegetatio.ii; the lofty moun¬ 
tains which glance out in the Jiack-ground of the town and are still 
covered with their primaeval \w)ods, and the mountains on the Avest 
of the hay, which are known under the name of the Organ and Star 
mountains, aqd lift themselves terrace-like in their range—all these 
things combined make this scene under a tropica^sky one of the most 
beautiful in the Avorld.* 


In 
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Jn Rift itself the slave-trade presents one of the most striking 
and startlini; sigh’ts to the traveller:— 

‘.The bazaar of the slave-dealers was the first place we visited in 
company, in order to witness with our own #yes this' traffic so dis¬ 
graceful to humanity. We found many hundreds of these unfortunate 
creatures in their shops; they were quit! naked down to the middle, 
which was girt with a small piece of cloth; jthe hair of the head was 
for the most part shaved off; and as they sat in rows upon small 
benches, or cowered down upon the earth, their whole aspect and 
bearing codld not fail to make one shudder. Those who were thus 
exposed were for the most part' children ; almost all were marked 
with the liot iron, and generally on the noblest parts. Nay, maidens 
were there who had been seared with the cruel brand upon the 
breast! In cnnsequence of the dirt in which they are obliged to 
live on boare the slave-ships, but morq particularly in consequence 
of die bad nourishment, consisting of salt meat, bacon, and bean-flour, 
the poor creatures acquire a most lamentable appearance. Their 
skin is marked by scorbutic disease, which first appearing in the shape 
of a small breaking*olit, spreads more and more, and forms small 
ulcers, which soon eat into the surrounding flesh. Through hunger 
and misery the dark eoluur of their akin has lost its fulness and gloss ; 
the white spot-like eruptions, the ulcers, the sliaven head, with the dull 
gaping^'Iook, really convert them into beings whom, after the first 
impressiop, we would not willingly suppose to liave been born of 
the same race with ourselves. When sold, the negroes are examined 
just us we examine animals.. To prevent them from liaving a lazy down- ’ 
ca.st look, it cu.stomary to give them stimulating things to eat, as 
capsicum, ginger, eveai tobacco; or they are compelled to be lively on 
the instant by boxes on the ears, kicks in the ribs, and ill-treatment 
of every kind. The oAvner of one ©f.these slave-shops advances to 
meet a stranger Avith extraordinary friendliness, offers his hand, 
and assures him of the g<i)oduess of his w'ares. lie forthwith compels 
.some of the unfortunates to stand up, and, stick in hatid, makes them 
show oflF their a*gilitv. But if these disgusting man-merchants see that 
are only visiting their dens fram curiosity, they become coarsely 
insolent; they then hjjgin to rail against foreigners, particularly 
Englishmen, who, they say, meddle Avith their affairs, and rob them of 
their rightful deserts only to enrich themselves. 

* Long before day-break, and during the whole day, thousands and 
thousands of slaves may be seen wandering about seeking for A\^ork; 
the market-places,, as well as the port, are filled with them, and one 
can hardly move a step without being addressed by them. These slaves 
are obliged to provide th< ir onm sustenance, and bring their master 
a certain sum of money per day; if they do not, they are flogged ; 
but if they earn more, they may keep it for themselves, and pay it ou 
some other day, Avhen they have not been able to get ’enough. At 
the time of our std^', we omselves saAv slaA’es bring their masters a 
Prussian dollar a*d>iy. Many masters send their slaves to daily work 
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in the neighbouring quarries ; others, and not a few' send them forth 
in quest of insects, and this is the reason wiiy the hhest insects are so 
cheap at Bio de Janeiro. A man who has acquired a certaiirdejiiP'ee 
of skill may catch from fiv^ to six hundred beetles in the course of a 
day close to tlie town, trade in insects is properly regarded as* 

very profitable, as while we were there they fetched six milreis [about 
13.V. English] the hundred. The finer sort of beetles are now a general 
object of search; indeed, ladies in Europe are beginning to Ornament 
their dresses with them lo a degree which threatens the entire extir¬ 
pation of the race. .The so-called diamond-beetle was inuclfin request 
for breast-pins for gentkmeu, and fetched as much as six piastres, 
[about 30».]. 

‘ The thirst for gain has struck out other ways, tq arrive fnore 
rapidly at the end. Humanity will scarcely believe ijje when 1 say 
that negresses are sometimes kept, like brood-mares, for breeding. 
Young negresses are bought for the express purpose of bearing 
cliii(l||pn; a negress when pregnant is Avorth fifty piastres [lOi.] 
more than before. The children are torn from the bosom of the 
mother, and sold for between thirty and forty piastres [c/. and 8/.]. 
The master of the slaves does precisely as he likes; he makes and 
dissolve.s these occasional marriages at will; he tbars children from 
their parents, and sells liushaiid and wife so that they may possibly 
never njeet again. Even the milk of the negresse.s is used* as an 
article of merchandise, and sold for the milk of cows; for this reason 
milk is never seen at the houses of strangers in Rio, unless tK'ey 
themselves possess cows,’- 

Tlii.s is a frightful description; but we mu.st not dw^li upon it at 
present. The great subject to which it refers shall, on an early 
occasion, engage our deliberate attention. 

Dr. Meycii speaks in the hipest terms of the beauty of the 
Reaxilian ladies. But their iiiind.s can hardly correspond with 
their persons, as they are not taught reading and writing fur fear 
of their elf^aging in love-adventures, for uhich, it is .s^ul, they have 
great natural aptitude. The consequeuee is, that they oidiuariljl 
pass their whole mornings in rubbing their tegth with orange peel, 
or having their hair dressed by their negfesse.s. 

On leaving Bio, our travellers rradc directly for Cape Horn, 
Mhich they wealhereti with diflicultv. Amongst the many birds 
and lishes whose pecqliarities strcck them on this part of the voy¬ 
age, the dolphins'Und albatrosses appear to hav^; attracted parti¬ 
cular notice ;— • 

‘ One afternoon, we struck a'doljihin with tlie harpoon ; be bled a 
great deal, but escaped ; soon afterwards we saw at the side of the 
ship, at a little distance, a whole drove of these fishes, who fell in a 
body on the wounded one. What may have been the cause of this 
struggle ? Were they contending for the blood of their comrade ? We 

subsequently. 
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subsequently, on^^he Cordilleras^ made a similar observation with re¬ 
gard to birds.* 

^^here was no necessity for travelling to the Cordilleras in 
.order to witness this ungenerous behaviour in birds ; for the rooks 
and crows of our own country^ and wft'-iftippose of the doctor’s 
fatherland also, make a point of attacking their wounded com¬ 
rades in*the same manner. 'Fhe albatroslft, also, is brought under 
strong suspicion by an incident related by Dr. Meycn. On 
opening ?hc stomach of one, caught near Magellan's Straits, 
be found in it the neck and half-severed skull of another albatross; 
the bird had evidently bolted the neck with the piece of head 
hanging to it. Mr. Jiemiett, our readers may renieiiibor, has a 
similar story- If such be the general habits of the albatross, it 
may be doubted vi'hether ' llie Ancient Mariner’ was not too 
severely punished for the rash use of his cross-bow. 

The lirst place at M'hich they touch after weathering Cape 
Horn is Valpai’tiiso in Chili; a town containing about 2(),0(X) 
inhabitants. The following observat’ons on certain natural phe¬ 
nomena of this region, and some customs of the inhabitants, 
appear worthy of quotation :— 

‘ HeJPe one is never weary of wondering bow the most turbulent 
sea is lulled in so short a time. Equally surprising is it tliat, towards 
mid-dayTthe water of the bay suddenly begins to roar, whilst close at 
hand it still exhibits the most glassy smootbyess, and no trace of wind 
is yet ,obser\yible on shoret When the sea-wind has abated in the 
evenirjg, all iiiiks into a profouriW lull, and a cooling breeze^ whieh 
seems to rise in the snow regions of the Andes, refreshes exhausted 
nature. Nothing then equals the kpauty of a summer night at Valpa¬ 
raiso ; it.s re])Ose only broken by the uniform and monotonous beat¬ 
ing of the waves against the shoi^, and by the foaming of Jthe 
breakers, which sometimes reverberates in the distance. At this hour, 
the residentsfyoung and old, come forth from their housdt, to enjoy 
the revivifying coolness uf the air; they parade with leisurely steps 
up and down in long rows upon tlie strand, and the beautiful women, 
with their heads as usual uncovered, a])pear, adorned vvitli fragi*ance- 
breathing flowers, in all their fuiery. Strangely, but to a European 
ever pleasingly, the loud musiu comes echoing from the foreign ves¬ 
sels of war across the dePp, and tlie depth of ni^ht proves unable ty 
lure the inhabitants to rest. TiIl*long after midnight the fine.st fruits 
and other provisions are exposed for sale in the market-place ; and 
there too the people live*ften only intents, closed on two or three sides, 
whilst the lights burn freely in the op\Jn air, and are hardly stirrfed by 
the wind. It is not until past midnight that the breeze grows-cooler, 
and then begins a light formation of clouds, which towards morning 
increases more anti more. Early in the morning at Valparaiso 
the sky is always .thickly clouded, and about six o’clock a.w. a dense 
fog comes on, v^ich towards seven o’clock often descends in such 

masses. 
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masses, that there i.s a downright rain for twenty.or thirty minutes. 
The water of the bay is at the same time quite tranquil, and the'fiurface 
of a chrystalline brightness, such as we in our northern seas are per¬ 
haps never fortunate enough to behold. Then the little fishing 
more slowly round ^ -out ^ which it is customary to fish with hooks. 
With the descent of the mist all the cloudiness of the atmosphere disap- 
pears, and now the sun begins to grow warm, till again towards noon 
th|e cooler air of the sea aets in, and the daily course of natural pheno> 
mena recommences. This was the case at Valparaiso when we were 
there, namely, in Janua^ and in March; the winter is probably dif¬ 
ferent, namely, in June, July and August j but the necessary ohserva* 
tioiis as to this season are still wanting.' 

A description of the effects of some of (he jiu incipal eartiiquakes 
is subjoined. The English public, however, have been sufliciontfy 
familialised with these by tlie striking sketche.s of Mrs. Calcott nnd 
Sir Eiancis Head; we shall, therefore, limit ourselves to a si»’gle 
paragraph upon this subject:— 

‘ At present, as (luring our stay in the province of Santiago, certain 
minor earthquakes are regularly repeated every two or three weeks. 
A general alarm then seizes the inhabitants, and all desert their houses 
witii loud cries of “ MismVwdia.' Misericordia! il iiemlda** Some 
months afterwards we found ourselves in the northern part ot Chili, 
in the Partido dc CopiaptS, in a country wliere e.arthqui\bes rank 
amongst the most ordinary phenomena. Plere the iidiabitants were 
familiar with thij dreadful curse ; they sometimes remained the w'holo 
night within doors, whilst the houses were rocking aiid the trees 
waving to and fro. To such a degree can man* accustom himself to 
the greatest danger!’ 

Whilst Chili preserved her ^iinection witli Spain, Valparaiso 
was considered as the first commercial place on the whole west 
coast of America, but * in consetpience of life revolution’ (says Ur. 
Meycn) ‘’tho country lias grown poor, all the great and opulent 
houses have disappeared, and it^wiil, in all likelihood, be lung 
before this beautiful and richly-gifted land recovers its prosperity 
again.’ • 

Whilst the ship was lying off Valparaiso, they made a paity fo 
visit Santiago, a city of Chili, coiitaiirtiig about sixty thousand 
inhabitants. Alth()ugh a great nany writers have preceded Dr. 
Meyen in describing it, we shall presently quote.a few of his re¬ 
marks. But we are first tempted to copy a faii^ly picture sketched 
by him upon the way:— * * 

‘ At the foot of the mountain (Cuesto del Prado) lies the post- 
house of Prado, at whicli we alighted. We there found a very 
numerous family, who received us with as much okiudness as if we 
had been old acquaintances. The pretty women were in fine clothes 
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o^ the modern fashion, and had large silk kerchiefs for head-dress : 
thw w’*3re smoking their cigars and drinking mattli, the tea of Para¬ 
guay. One of them was lying on a bed in the attitude of the penitent 
,JVlagdaien, but* she seemed to us more intrancingly beautiful than 
Magdalen was ever painted. Four broad, ^'eds stood in the single 
room, and ail were occupied by men atid women, who were reposing 
themselves, although they had certainly done nothing the whole fore¬ 
noon. With the exception of a single bemdi there was no seat in 
the room, and the penitent Magdalen invited us to rest upon her bed. 
Smoking was the ordinary entertainment, very pleasantly interrupted 
by witty and satirical sallies of the women. To amuse herself at 
our expense, our beautiful companion brought out her little pet which 
had been lying under the coverlid; it was a cuy (/epur minimus 
Molina")t a cfiurming animal. We immediately tried to purchase it, 
but it was not to be bad for money. Gn several other occasions we 
endeavoured to make a bargain for little domestic animals of the sort, 
but the v'omen would never part w’ith them, although in many instances 
the money would have been extremely convenient. 

‘Her**, as often duting our sojourn in^nnth America, it chanced to 
us to mix for a considerable time wdtb a family circle, without finding 
out the men and women wJio w’ere married to each other. Mistakes, 
such as naturally fell out in consequence, always added to the amuse¬ 
ment of the C4unpany.’ 

“As ihby arc proceeding across the arid plain of Mapoclio, a 
strange inode of refreshing a tired liorsc presents itself:— 

‘Not a briyath of air was stirring, and no living tiling was to be 
seen; nature* was suid< into a complete calm, even vegetation was 
dead, and the fruitful plain resembled a burnt-up loamy bottom ; only 
moveable images, produced by unecfjal refraction, animated the glow¬ 
ing level. The very horses flagged and would no longer proceed at 
full gallop, (the ordinar;^ pace at Chili,) whereupon one of the natives 
came up, and with his great knife made several cuts in the parched 
throats of the animals, so that a large quantity of blood flowed. The 
fellow believed that the horses v'O^ild acquire new spirit from such a 
depletion!’ 

Dr. Meyen prcfactis his observations on the inhabitants of Chili 
with some sensible hints to,'^ travellers, not to be over-ready in 
draw'ing conclusions froia‘ the particular usag^ of strangers, with 
whose general habits and notions they are little acquainted; and 
he speaks, vve rfcgret to say, with peculiar reference to our own 
countrymen : • , 

‘ It is greatly to fte regretted, that 'flie numerous English travellers, 
who, in the hope of wealth, have lately visited these countries, and for 
the most part returned disappointed, should publish their journals, in 
which this amiable nation *s often sketched in the most ofl'ensive 
manner, in retui^i for the many tokens of hospitality and friendly 
< reception 
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reception which assuredly they have invariably Experienced, when 
they did not exhibit too much arrogance. The women hafe been 
made the peculiar object of attack, and often even incjjVidually named, 
whereby succeeding travellers have suffered great disadvantages, foi^ 
already has the fashiorf'disappeared of admitting every stranger of 
condition into the circle of the best families without the formality of 
a direct introduction. The ladies dread the stiff Englishman, who 
cannot enter into the spirit of their manners, and makes them a sub¬ 
ject of merriment so soon as he is out of the room. He considers 
himseli distinguished, w,b®n he receives a bunch‘of flowers from a 
lady, though, in fact, this sort of courtesy is designed merely as a help 
to conversation. The Englishman calls the people dirty, because a 
bason of water goes round after dinner, and the whole company, men 
and women, dip their hands in it by turns, although these good people 
intend nothing further than to indicate the fooling of conddexice on 
whicli they wish to live with their guests.’ 

The old cusloin, not yet quite obsolete in England, of handing 
round a bowl or vase of rose-water, might have warned our coun¬ 
trymen against so rash a conclusion as the last. i In reality, after 
leading J)r. Meyen’s sketch of the existing slate of manners in 
Santiago, we are led to doubt whether the inhabitants of this 
icmolo region have not much reason to complain of the partial 
and discoloured representations of them hitherto afforded to the 
European public. 

‘ They rise early, and the ladies immediately hurry off to mass, 
arrayed in black silk with long black veils. Ttj^ey are attended by 
female servants, bearing line cushions for their mistresses to kneel 
upon. After mass they take choC 4 iiatu, euffue, or China tea ; mate, or 
Paraguay tea, being now entirely banished from the houses of the 
higher class. The men, who appear to troul^e themselves very little 
about mass, usually employ the tiiiu' devoted by the women to religious 
observances in strolling thmugh tlie streets and market-places. 
During the forenoon, the ladies pay visits in tJieir carriages; little 
two-wheeled coaches witli glass windows, draA^n by two mules, the 
coachman being seated upon one. Men and women never ride toge¬ 
ther in these carriages, which, indeed, are intended for women exclu¬ 
sively. As the heat increases with tlic advancing day, all life and 
action disappear from the streets, and by the afternoon all business is 
quite over. Two o’clock is the ordinary hour of dinner, which is 
soon ready, for the mode of living is singularly moderate; soon after 
dinner comes the siesta, which commonly lasts, till six. During this 
time, a stillness, like that of deafli, reigns through the uniform streets 
of the citv, which are heated to an extraordinary temperature by the 
Tinintermitting rays of the sun. All the shops are closed, and there 
is MO one to speak to ; none but curious strangers,* and soldiers u[ioa 
guard, are to be seen in the squares. Nothing le.^ than an earth¬ 
quake would be powerful enough to rouse the inhabitants of this town 
. Y 2 from, 
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from the lethargy Into which they fall, not so much perhaps from the 
intolerable heat as from habit. During our stay such an earthquake 
took place aboflf three o’clock in the afternoon. 3Iisericordia ! Un 
demblor! Un temblor! resounded on all sides, and the’inhabitants 
hurried out of* their houses, often in the most'^laughable attire, for they 
had been surprised in the midst of their sleep. As the heat abates, the 
houses re-opcn, the shopkeepers expose their goods, and the squares 
are again filled with workmen. The bustle re-commences, the people 
stream towards the churches, and the promenades are filled ; but on 
a sadden, as the sun sets, the hell calls to pr^er, and heads are bared 
aiid all is still. Thou^nds and thousands of people, on horseback and 
in carriages, ad huddled up together, as they chance to be confounded 
in the crowd, are instatxtly prostrated by the sound of this bell, as by 
catalepsy, and turn their thoughts to their common Creator. With 
alternating pauses an harmonious ringing of bells sounds from the 
different towers, admirably arranged with a view to effect, until the 
striking of tlie clock sets the mass again in motion. 'Then the noise 
redoubles, as if to overtake what has been lost in tlie preceding 
moments. Huenas noches ! hvcnas nock:s! is the salutation tlien ex¬ 
changed amongst ac<pjaintance.’ 

Their mode of visiting, with the exception of the e.\tieme late¬ 
ness of the liour, appears excellently adapted to attain the chief 
objects of society. 

‘ In the evening, from nine to ten o'clock, family visits are paid, 
and the.se last till long after midniglit. J’articiilar invitations are 
not the fashion here; any one once presented to the family by a friend 
of the house has th< 4 ,right of entry ever after; he may come ^ls often 
as he chooses, and go away again if he docs not find amusement in the 
circle which he happen.s to meet, without its being taken ill. When 
the rooms are liglited, and the door^open, it is a sign that the family 
are at home and receive,visits. The gentleman of the house, however, 
is rarely of the jtarty; we have been for weeks in the habit of going 
in and out of houses without ever becoming acquainted with their mas¬ 
ters. The ladies are splendidly dressed, and adorned with fragrant 
flowers in their hair,fWhen they receive visits; a conversation begins, 
which is particularly remarkable for witty allusions and plays on words, 
whilst music, singing, and daricing by single pairs at a time, help to 
pass away the night; new guests are constantly coming in, and others 
departing to join a second or thirds company. People here assemble only 
for amusement, and not for eating and drinlung, v^hkh in many other 
fountriesis the prmcipai mutter ; but some preserved fruit is commonly 
offered, which here over the whole west coast of South America 
is so renowned under the name of dulce. It is usual to take only a 
few teaspoonsful and then a glass of water. In houses of distinction 
the dulee is handed round in small crystal saucers ; in inferior houses 
one vessel goes r6und, andu each guest helps himself in his turn. 
Frequently at thp.se evening meetings the ladies have flowers brought 
to them, and, with a taste and elegance peculiar to themselves, form 

them 
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them into little bouquets, which they present to the gentlemen; but this, 
as 1 have already said, is meant merely as an invitation to converse. 
Most commonly the ladies sit still and exhibit their iikill in the nia< 
nageraent of the fan, which they learn to use witll an adroitnesii^ 
and grace such as no one assuredly could match in our country. 
From their earliest youth tlie management of tiie fan is the daily 
study of the young women of Santiago.* 

We are very far from undervaluing the importance of an art 
vvliicli formerly engaged the thoughts of iio less a ))ei'soQ than 
Addison; * but vre doiij;>t the expediency of making it the study ctf 
a life, and we fear from what follows that in other respects the 
education of the Chilian ladies has been much neglected. 

‘ The Chilian ladies, equally with the Peruvian, are..liahle to some 
degree of censure for surrendering themselves too unreservedly to 
their natural passion for dress. This makes them forget their other 
duties, and I have conversed with many a worthy father of a family 
who has broken out into the bitterest cf)mplaints about it A 
Chilian woman, even of the middle class, wears nothing hut silk 
stockings, with silk shoes so very thin that they cannot last beyond a 
few days; her church-going dress consists of velvet, silk, and lace; 
she wears the largest and costliest Fi'cnch tortoise-shell combs in her 
hair, often two or even three of them at a time, merely for the sake of 
show. She walks about at home in the finest China silk kerchiefs, and 
lies with them uyion the carpets. It is not merely that domestic Ijap- 
piness is so frequently disturbed, awl mavy a mairhnonial union pre- 
vrnied hccavse. the. im'essary incam are wanting to Ihe ,icm; we may 
even regard this folly as a cause ])Owerful enoua^li to bring about the 
ruin of the state, urdess ellVctive means can he found of counteracting 
its extravagance. Good, that ii^ practical girl-schools, of the Eu¬ 
ropean kind, should be e.stablisbed; not such as the co)el)rated insti¬ 
tution of Mora at Santiago, which, in my oywiion, promotes the very 
thing uhreh should be as murb as possible repressed. 

‘ It is well worth remai’king, that it is only since the casting-ofF of 
the Spanish yoke that this luxury in dress has taken sucli e.\clusive 
possession of the women ; but no one in this country dares to speak 
against it openly, although it is tacitly dis'approved by all, for yjossibly 
in no country are the men so completely under the dominaui of the 
women (£ do not exactly say under the demiuion of their wires) as in 
Chili; this, however, is a natural consequence of their beauty and 
charming mannen.’ 

What is here said of the Chilian ladies is not altogether inap- 
^plicable to certain classes at l<i»ast of our o\.'ii c juntiywomcii; who 
have learnt, indeed, to put some slight restraint on tlicir passion 
for dress, but have so habituated themselves to the indulgence of 
sundry even more expensive tastes, as to make niairiage, in to<> 

* See ‘The Spcctalor.’ No. Cl I, 'J 
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many instances, piuch less a matter of mutual inclination than 
ot exfi^dicncy. In fact, there is in these days nothing very un¬ 
common in hennng a young lady openly avow that a carriage and 
^opera-box are*in her opinion downright necessaries of life; and 
every season brings about inaniages, solely determined by such 
base considerations, the probable results of which need not be 
particularly dwelt upon. In other particulars, too, the parallel 
holds good. We fear there can be little dolibt that the most cele¬ 
brated of those ‘ eHiablmhmmtH for young ladm, which grace this 
huge Babylon of ours, and its suburbs, ane schools mor‘i likely to 
pamper than repress a taste for the prevailing vanities. 

Di*. Meye'fi and some of his comrades make an excursion to the 
volcano of Maipu. 7’he most singular phenomenon piesentcd 
by this volcano is tlie extraordinary ilVuiniiiation whicli proceeds 
from it during the tiight. Tins was witnessed by our travellers, 
but they coutess themselves unable to say why Maipu should differ 
/n this respect from ^11 other known volcanoes in the world. 

The next place they visit after leaving Santiago is Capiapo, a 
town most honnlifully eiidowi d by nature with all that can make 
it delightful as a residence, with only (»ne slight drawback upon 
its advantages. Karthquakes are of such constant occurrence, that 
it is customary to build the houses of the lightest and least durable 
mftterial^and construction, as it is never certain that the usufruct 
will last above a inoutli.^ 

They next*repair to Arica in Peru, where one of the first objects 
tliat strike them is wonderful draught of fishes. 

* Measureless shoals of little fishes liad come into the hay, and 
were received amidst the joyful accTamatioiis of tlie jieople. Old and 
young, men and women, all were stiridiiig half naked in the water, 
haling out the fish with u^eat baskets, buckets, and pans. The number 
of fish was so great, tliat with every retreating wave several thou¬ 
sands were left upon the straml, and were picked up by quite little 
children.* ^ 

brom Arica, as usual, »tliey make excursions into the interior, 
tlieir peculiar point of atiraf^rtiun in the piesent instance being 
Taciia, a region principality remarkable for the ugliness of the W'o- 
men, and the singidar passion ^’or riding winch prevails amongst 
all orders of the inhabitants. Accoronig lo%Dr. Meyen, they 
are in the .sadtlle trom morning to night; the very beggar inva¬ 
riably accosts you jnoi}nted upon hijs ass. Our author is at con¬ 
siderable pains to furnish statistical information as to the mining 
districts of Peru. 'The general result is, that since the revolution 
they are all upon ^he decline. *rhe new governments arc not rich 
enough to supply, the requisite machinery for working them, and 
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the only mine at work at Puno (which ranks next to Potosi in 
metallic richness of soil) is farmed by an Englishman. , 

The most memorable of their expeditions in Pgru was one to 
the mountains; a service of considerable danger, ^)n account of a 
complaint which almost invariably attacks the traveller during the 
ascent. The symptoms are described as follows :— 

* We were tormented? with a burning thirst whicl. no drink was 
able to assuage ; a slice of water-melon which we had brought with 
us was the only thing we could relish, whilst our jpeople ate garliek 
and drank spirits, tnaint|iiniiig that this was the best way to guard 
against the effects of the journey. We kept on ascending till , two 
o’clock in the afternoon. We were already near the little ridge which 
extends W.S.W. from the summit of the mountain (the volcano of 
Areqiiipa), and we could even distinguish the little stbnes upon the 
summit, when our strength at once abandoned us, and we were over¬ 
taken by the disease, sororco. The nervous feverishness under which 
we had suffered from the first had been gradually becoming w'orse 
and worse; our breathing became more and more oppressed; faint¬ 
ing, sickness, giddiness, and bleeding at the no^se came on; and in 
this c:onditioii we lay a considerable time, until the symptoms grew 
milder from repose, and wc were able to descend slowly,’ 

This complaint, we believe, is common to all moiintrinous re¬ 
gions, being the result partly of the exertion used in ascending, 
and partly of the rarefied state of the air; but it is riowherd so 
fatal as in Peru. ^ It is a well-known f^ct (says Garcilasso de la 
Vega) that the Adelautado Don Diego de Alinagro/xm his march 
towards Chili, when, as is probable, he was led by his guides 
over the highest plain of 'j’acora, lost more than 10,000 Indians, 
150 Spaniards, and a number Sf horses, who all fell a sacrifice to 
hunger, thirst, and this disease. The soldiers on that memorable 
expcditi 9 ri built themselves walls of the ddhd bodies of their com¬ 
rades, merely to protect themselves against the drying effect of the 
W'ind,’ ^ 

Dr. Meyen’s description of the first view of the mountains is 
in his best manner, • 

‘ The grandPampa, which .separate^ what may be termed the suburb 
mountains (vorberge) of the Cordilleras ffom the principal range, and 
nins along the coast, is an equall;^ elevated sand-waste, showing no 
sign of rocks nor«)f any description of living animal throughout. On 
the western boundary of the waste, close by Tambo, there is some of 
that trachyte which is found af Arequipa, buc farther on you have no¬ 
thing but sand. Uniform as tliis waste might appear, we visited few 
regions on the whole journey which w'ere of higher interest for us. 
When we had I'eached the table-land, which may be about two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, the wbdlc chain of the Cor¬ 
dilleras lay to the east of us, with the highest f|)ints veiled in light 

clouds. 
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clouds. As the moruiug advanced, the suiumits were successively 
lighted ^by the rising sun, and their eternal snows reflected a rosy 
light towards us, whilst we ourselves rodd forward in t^ie. deepest 
gloom. As thcesun rose higher in the sky, the western ridge of the 
great Pampa, on which we were riding, was illumined ,by it; clouds 
of misty vapour appsared, resembling a sea, for which we actually 
mistook them, and out of tliese rose lofty ranges of mountains with 
precipitous ascents. The appearance wa^ to pecuiiac, that we were 
led to believe that we saw, at the same time, the sea brought nearer 
to us, and on it a reflection of the Cordilleras>chain, which lay east¬ 
wards of us. But in proportion as the sun r6se above the horizon of 
the Cordilleras, those strata of vapour rose with it; the bases of the 
heights came forth, their summits vanished, and at length appeared 
unbroken chains of mountains stretching all along the coast, and 
bounding the great Pampa on the west. 

* But still more remarkable, and indeed quite peculiar in its way, is 
the surface of this sand-waste. Everywhere here the sand is collected 
in 3 reat. regular sickle-shaped heaps, standing at different distances 
from each other, and uniformly ranged with their concave sides to the 
north-west. The circumference of these heaps varies from twenty 
tu seventy paces, and tlieir height from seven to fifteen feet. On 
their external convex side their decline is very small; on the inner 
concave, on the contrary, it is from seventy to eighty degrees. 
The surfag^ on the external side is shaped like waves. Thousands 
and thousands of these hillocks cover the plain as far as the eye can 
reach, and, what is most singular, no little heap, where a hillock of 
the kind may -be beginning to accumulate, is to be seen; all have a 
north-westerly direction; only in the middle of the Pampa there is a 
range of from 100 to 200 paces lung, where these circles gradually 
turn, and at last open entirely towards the west, but beyond this point 
they resume their old direction. Thc^e is no doubt that a constantly 
prevailing wind, blowingrcontinually in one and the same direction, 
has caused this singular phenomenon; and the formation of hbvv heaps 
ceased so soon as ail the loose sand had been blown together. The sand 
which still covers the plain is much coarser and not so easy to move, 
but still it is a phenonamon meriting particular attention that no new 
heaps arc formed. Can the climate liave changed ?—does the wind 
which caused these formations Ijiovv no longer ?' 

What adds considerably \o the difEculty of accounting for these 
phenomena, is the circumstance 'that the old Spanish writers say 
nothing of them. "The only writer, indeed, who has ever men¬ 
tioned them at all is General Miller/ and he but passingly alludes 
to them. The General, however, speaks also of clouds or flying 
pillars of sand much resembling those which Bruce observed on 
the deserts of Africa. 

j^autical readers will probably like to read Dr. Meyen’s obser- 
i vadons 
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vatiotiB on one of those stidden cbangies to which ,tlie South Ame¬ 
rican seas are frequently exposed. We believe this subject was first 
brought under consideration by Captain Hall. • 

‘ it is known that on the coast of North Chilh as well as along the* 
whole coast of Peru, an undulating movement of .the sea frequently 
takes place, without any one being able to discover the cause; we 
ourselves have been lyibg*during the night, and in the most complete 
calm, in the harbour of ■Caj>iapd, when the ship rocked so violently 
that we all found the motion intolerable. At other places, even south 
of Arica, we have, when wind was perfectly still, seen waves thirty 
or forty feet high. It is known that on the west roast of South Ame¬ 
rica the ebb and flood are very trifling, and at a short distance from the . 
land quite invisible, so that even at the full of the moon this phenome¬ 
non of the rolling of the sea,^as it is called in those couiitries, cannot 
be ascribed to the tide. It has been attributed to the influence of the 
moon, and it is maintained tliat it only occurs at the full of the moon. 
But, in opposition to this theory, we can assert that this rolling, a 
in truth with the greatest violence, as for example in the harbour of 
Capiapd, took place during the last quarter, from wfiich it may he con¬ 
cluded that the full moon is not the cause of it: on the w'hole, we are 
of opinion that the great flow of cold water, which sets in from the 
south-west, aud touches the Peruvian coast in the breadth of Are- 
quipa, must be regarded as the cause of this rolling of the sea.’ 

We have not room for any extracts from Dr. Meyeii’* very ch- 
rious and instructive cliapter on JLiina and, its environs. On quit¬ 
ting the Peruvian coast, our voyagers repair to the Sandwich Isles^ 
where all seems altered for the w'orst. « 

‘ We had hardly dropped anchor before Honoruru (the capital of 
these islands), when several men^iants came on board and greeted us 
as ^old acquaintance, since our ihip liad visited this beautiful island 
once before. Soon afterwards we received dPvisit from Ktiakini, the 
jiresent governor of the island Oahu, wlio has thought fit to assume 
the name of John Adams. The giant size and unshapely figure of 
this man astonished us exceedinj^y at first; his body is so large 
and so unmanageable, that he cannot regain Jtandiiig for a moment 
at a time, but is obliged to sit dow'n, or at least lean against some¬ 
thing. He w’as not able to climb up ..the side of the ship, hut was 
obliged to be drawn up by means of a rdjpe wound round hia waist. 
When at last he had set foot onsnleck, he looked round tvith the 
greatestindiffereiK^ and spoke next to nothing; thehuge and marked 
face, with its dark red coarse^ skin and thick protruding lips, its 
frightfully broad nose and great bloodshot 'cye», gave the man a 
hideous aspect. 

* We had been lying more than an hour at anchor; the merchants 
had left us, and the governor had returned on shore, hut no tiding.s 
of either the c4noes or the swimming ^lympbs that in former days 
Tevelled fo joyfully around foreign ships. A solitar^ boat, manned by 

two 
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two Indians, at length showed itself, but did not approach the vessel 
Tjntii jve had hailed it repeatedly. The two Indians brought cocoa- 
nuts and watpr-melohs, which they spread out on our deck, and offered 
for sale; ihejs were' quite naked down to the marro, the small piece 
* of cloth wound round their loins; but not a little were we sur¬ 
prised when they demanded the exorbitant price of three Prussian 
dollaivs (9js.) for three water-melons smd seven cocoa-nuts, and 
refused to part with them under ' nearly, two-thirds of that sum. 
We had not as yet set foot upon the land; we still knew but little 
of the doings of the missionaries who then oppressed these blessed 
islands, but already, from this unprcccdcntfed dearness oPprovisions, 
were we led to the conclusion tliat things must have undergone a 
sad alttiration in the Sandwich group. There was no longer any 
talk of buying lor nails or bits of iron, nor of exchanges for old 
articles of dress; money, Spanish silve r money, was the only thing 
for wliicli thest^ j)Ot)r ereaturcs were now allowed to deal.’ 

Subsequent inquiry proved the above conclusion to be just; 
almost every thitig bad certainly deteriorated, and depopulation 
was proceeding with \mprecodented» rapidity; but Dr. Meyen 
has not sliowii how all this is connected with the proceedings of 
the missionaries., At least, no specilic instance of niiseonduct i.s 
adduced against them, if wo except a single insinuation to the 
ellecl that ‘ very injini«>ns repf>ils were current as to the illness of 
King Kanike-aoub's sister, who w as living at Maui in the house of 
a missionary.’ Hi3we\(er, it may be as w'ell to stale that the 
iionoiir of-^ur IDnglisli missions is bv no means atiected bv Dr. 
McAeii’s comphmilH, the persons arraigned by him being exclu¬ 
sively North Americans. 

On the occasion of the first vi^t of the Priocpss T^ovisa to the 
Sandwich Isles, the king had scif! a mantle of feathers as a pre¬ 
sent to his royal brotlitr at Berlin. This courtesy was now repaid 
w ith interest:— 

‘ The chest w’ith the presents ^vas now brought into the saloon, 
and opened before thg assembly. Captain ^V^eiult and I endeavoured 
to arrange the things in a certain degree of order, with the view of 
producing a greater effect. The assembly expressed much astonish¬ 
ment at the number of prCVients, but Kanike-aouli, seated upon 
the bench, held back so Vnich at first, that we could not but consi¬ 
der his conduct as affected. The cast-iron statues, amongst which 
were those of FA'derick II., Alexander!., Napoleon, Blueher, &c. 
excited the liveliest delight; above £ull was that of Frederick 11. ad¬ 
mired, the king causing it to be brouglit to him that he might examine 
it more closely. ’Fhe decorations of a military uniform, the hat witli 
feathers, and particularly the sword, seemed to please exceedingly. 
A rich saddle unrl bridle wer^ immediately placed upon a horse, and 
excited high admjration; but most of all, the splendid painting of hi.s 
; Majesty the King of Prussia, and that of Prince Blueher w'hich 

T Kanike-aouli 
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Kanike-aouU had formerly expressed a desire to see' delighted him- 
The drawings of the different kinds of troops comp^iiig the Prussiun 
army next went the round of the assembly, among tlie (pudest accla¬ 
mations. Amongst the presents destined for Kahike-aouli’s consort, 
was a very fine bonnet adorned with artificial flowers. This particu¬ 
larly excited the curiosity of the young Queen Kinau, who, not¬ 
withstanding her gigantic bulk, is possessed of ber own share of 
charms. Kinau caused ^he hat to be placed |tpon her head, and was 
generally admired in it. The ornam^its ' also pleased this lady 
extremely, and she wished them to be put on, which threw us into 
the greatesft embarrassmSut, since the bracelets and the necklace, 
although made of an unusual size, did not fit. Xt was only with the 
greatest trouble that wo succeeded in fastening the latter, as we 
ivere obliged to brace the lady’s n(‘ck tight; and yet, m comparison 
with the others, she is by no •neans coarsely, but finely and elegantly 
formed, 

‘ Kaiiike-aoiili was entreated to put on the uniform, whicli he im¬ 
mediately did, with tljc assistance of his secretary Halilei, in the 
adjoining room; but on liearing a cry, “ *Tht: mmionaries ai e 
coming! ” he as quickly took it otV again. Whqn he returned to 
the saloon, and saw Kinau witli the ornaments, he immediately 
desired her to take them off, as they were not. intended for ber, 
nor was she to have any part of them. She obeyed upon the in¬ 
stant, and did as he desired without so much as a cross %dv. The 
fine linen, the silk stuffs, the articles for the toilet and other purposes, 
excited the envy of the hadies prc.seiit, for Kai‘.ike-aouli kept all for him¬ 
self. Kaa-humana, the queen-mother, sat still and downca^tt; she could 
hardly conceal her disgust and pretended to be ilk; two senuints stood 
beside her, and were oliligedtobc constantly blowing fresh air towards 
her. A stick, with a raouth-harfhonica, Avhich we had presented to 
John Adams, the governor, strijjck the old lady’s fancy to such a 
degree that she took possession of it, and forthwith, in tlie middle 
of the Avht»le assembly, made an essay of her musical talents npfju it. 

‘ It was a very hot ('ay, and as we had been nearly four hours uniu- 
teiTuptedly engaged in the ocutimosiy, avc were suffering mm h from 
thirst. Some foreign merchants who were present gave the young 
king a hint that he should offer us souiething to drink ; but he an¬ 
swered that the missionaries had forhifldcu him,’ 

Certain violations of truth are puiiislft^l witli singular scveiif y 
amongst the i.slangers. A false n^port had spread that Jioki, the 
former governor of Oahu, who was absent on a«voyage, liad .sud¬ 
denly returned. It was traceci to a poor iudiati, who had no ap¬ 
parent interest in spreading it* and, acconfingVi Dr. Meycn, was 
evidently insane. He was, notwithstanding, doomed to suffer us 
if he had been wilfully guilty of the most henious of crimes. 

‘ One morning the punishment for this pretendbd lie was executed 
on this poor wretch in the streets of Honoruru ; <|ith his arms and 

breast 
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breast tied to tli^^ hinder part of a cart, he was compelled to follow 
it. Qn the cart s^t an officer with a cane in his hand, and erery* 
where, when„the caft baited, which was Iflcewise drawn by Indians, 
the offence ofihe victim was re-proelaimed by the officer. The feet 
of the criminal were then tied to the wheels of the cart, and each 
time a new storm of blows was shon^red upon him ; we averted our 
eyes from this scene of misery, aftt^'OlKie^^ooking at the man, whose 
back was quite covered wHSi^Winodr'Jftnd Whom they were even then 
assailing anew; an old with white hair and a long, snow-white 

beard, an Englishman by birth, acted as executioner. Thousands of 
Indians, young and old, men and women, foflovred this sceiliie of suffer¬ 
ing, and loudly expressed their gratification when the wretch shrieked 
mo.st terrifically. On either flank of the proce.ssion walked a number of 
the naked soldiers of the governor, who commonly had their wives with 
them, carrying their muskets in one haiio, and supjiorting a naked child 
wjf^i the other. Witli so well disposed a people, standing upon the 
lowest step of cultivation, the extremes uniformly lie close to one an¬ 
other ; formerly they permitted themselves to be sacrificed by their 
priests to their gods; they now suffer themselves to he flogged to 
death for an unintentional lie. .May those lies which the missionaries 
purposely send forth into the world be punished with less severity ; 
let those which they utter unconsciously be entirely forgiven to them ! 

‘ 1’he same evening, (’aptain Wendt and I paid a visit to Governor 
Adams, Hio occupies the castle of Monoruru as bis residence. Wc 
found him seated on a chair, in the open court-yard, surrounded hy 
more than,a hundred of hi.s servants and soldiers, tvhose duty it was 
toentertaiu^his excellency hy their conversation. Jt teas a splendid 
evening; the moomshone so bright, and the air was so mild, that 
full often did we envy the inhabitants of these islands such a dwelling- 
place. This kind of evening enterfainment, such as John Adams was 
then enjoying, is in general use amwigst the aristocracy of the Sajid- 
wich Islands. Soon tifter supper the people collect around their 
patron ; they lie down in a circle about him, and exert t^hemsclves 
to shorten the long evenings by their talk. Singing and dancing, as 
well as all lively expressions of jot, have, however, disappeared from 
the huts of these pdbple,^ since the proselyte-makers, through the 
weakness of an old queen, introduced the new regime amongst them ’ 

They left the Sandwich islands on the 2Qd July, 1831, and ar¬ 
rived off the coast of Cliiiia, on the 14th Jan. 18S2. Nothing 
worth relating occurred upon the way. At this^poiut, the regular 
cum sc of the nartativc is interrupted to introduce a visit paid hy 
Dr. Meyeii and some others of the^crew to the Philippine group, 
which took place at a subsequent period; and the resources and 
cicstonns of these islands are described with our author's usual full¬ 
ness and accuracy, it seems that the elegant amusement of cock- 
fighting is here pursued with unparalleled vigour. 

♦ We remainea the whole day at the village of San Matheo (in 

Lucon), 
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Lucon), priacipally with the view of making excursi^s in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; unfortunately, we could only sleep duriafg some hours of 
the night, for soon after midnight the crowing of the l^htiog-cocks 
began; and so soon as one raises his voice, all the others throughout 
the village answer him. Tlie passion for cock-fighting is universal 
amongst the inhabitants of thes*^ islands.,* There is no house without 
at least three or four ;; th«® , are generally kept in the 

kitchen, at some distance $ied by one foot under 

a bench, so that two of these in^als iiHimtantiy looking at each 
other, and at every bit of food that is given to either of them, become 
mutually exasperated. For hours it a time they front each other 
prepared for battle, but they are tied so firmly that it is impossible for 
them to come to blows. When the 'islander takes a walk tbrdugh 
the village, he has always Jiis favourite cock under his arm, and, 
generally, whenever two m«^t on the public way, they instantly set 
their birds a-figbting. At Manilla, close to the promenade, a circus 
has been built for the express purpose, in Avhich regular fights take 
place three days in the week ; thither the people are to be seen re¬ 
pairing from the vicinity of the town, and from the provinces, all car¬ 
rying their cocks under their arms. Not until sunset do they retire 
liome, and many then carry their dead cocks in their hands, who have 
either fallen honourably in battle, or been killed by their owners for 
misbehaving themselves.’ 

Tliere is a peculiar kind of bird-nest abounding on the Philip¬ 
pine islands, which is in liigli request amongst Chinese gourmands. 
Mr. Trclawney, in hi.s ‘ AilvenUires of a youtiger Son,’ tells us 
that tl^e price of a nmderate cargo is occasionally immense, and 
relates an amusing story of an ignorant English captain, who 
threw overboard enough of tbuui to have made the fortune of his 
family. Dr. Meyeii thus explains the precise composition of this 
luxury:— , 

‘ Thei ■/■eed which composes this branch of commerce is the Sphee- 
rococcus cartiltujineust -ttar. xetaceux aq.^ wliich is found in great abun¬ 
dance in this part of India. It is efden by the bird (Ilirundo excuknla) 
which builds the nests in question, and is useA in the preparation of 
its precious nest. The swallow eats the frbsh weeds and permits them 
to soften for some time in its stomach, after which it tlirows uji tlie 
mass, now converted into a jelly, and sticks it together to form the 
nest. The nests, which are sub-equently smeared over with dirt 
and feathers, are (brought in their raw state to Chyia, wdiere they are 
cleaned in immense warehouses built for the purpose, and then exposed 
for sale. These so-celebrated Jndian nests ere,tju!rcfore, hardly any¬ 
thing more than the softened Sphterocoeem v.artUaginnm wdiich we 
have brought with us from the Chinese seas, and their effect is no 
other than that of fine jelly. In the preparation of these nests such a 
number of fine stimulants are generally added, t?jat tliey of right oc¬ 
cupy the finst rank amongst relishes at the tables ofithe Chinese. TJie 

Japanese 
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Japanese had Itog ago 'discovered that these costly bird-nests are 
nothiqg more th^ softened s^-weed, and now prepare the substance 
itself in an 

, Some of ourViSvAi^kfufdf may be glad to lehm that the tSphw- 
fococcuH crie^msj which Dr. Meye;^)^injl^J$i^d serve just as well 
for the composition of tliis luxur^;^w<4d^;|n^^und in large quan> 
tities on the western and Great Britain. 

China has been so that we despair of 

iiiUracting attention to Dr."ISdeyeiA general account of it, though 
we must do him the justice to say that inaay of his details are new. 

' e shall merely extraat a few }>assages illMstralive of the Chinese 
mode ol living, whieii our author enjoyed some favourable oppor¬ 
tunities of studying :— 

‘ A few days before our departure ffom (’anton we found at our 
house a visiting card from the Hong merchant Mowqiia, and an 
invitation to dinner along with it; their notes of invitation are 
much larger than th(^se in use amongst us, and written on extremely 
beautiful red paper. Mowqua is one of the youngest Hoiigists ; he is 
in the possession of the white knob u]»on the cap, which, us it struck 
tjs, is of ivory, and betokens the fifth rank of Mandarins. About 
half-past six in the evening- we presented ourselves at this alclermanic 
dinner, as the English call it; servants with large lanterns preceded 
us, and qiv.uitities of cotton W'cre jtrovitled to fortify the drums of our 
ears against the C-hinese music. The space before the door, and the 
whole entrance, were fill<»d with attendants ; Chinese lanterns were 
burning on aTl sides, and the most startling music welcomed our ar¬ 
rival. • 

‘ As the guests entered, they were saluted by the host and his son, 
and amidst a profusion of compliments conducted cpiite up to the 
cliairs in the reception-room. The actire of these rich CJiinese on the 
cA'ening in question w&s extraordinarily splendid : young Mowqua 
wore over all his silk coats and vests, which were confined !9y*-a beau¬ 
tiful silk sash, a cloak of the costliest furs. They kept their velvet 
caps with knobs constantly upon their heads; tlie magnificent tufts of 
these men, of singulA- strength and length, gave them a dignified 
mien. The guests seated themselves 'U])on the chairs, which were 
ranged in two long aiul straight rows; and tea was immediately 
offered in large cups, each ^itli a little shallow saucer, serving as a 
lid, and the whole standing upon a jdate of silver or gold. It is well 
known that the Chinese, like the .Japanese, drinlc their tea without 
cither sugar, milk, or i-um —[who do take rum in their tea ?—not surely 
the Germans] ; thcj* tluow some teatinto the cup and pour boiling 
•water over it; so soon as it has stood a short time they scoop up the 
clear liquid into the saucer-lid, and drink it as hot as possible. As the 
tea thus used by thejL hincse consists of entire leaves, and is not broken 
up, the extract is nprfectly iiiApid. 

* Amongst the furniture t\hich adorned the saloon of this rich 
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merchant were two large lanterns of horn; they wck full three feet 
high and two feet and a half broad^ y^t nowhere ioxdA we see any 
trace of a joining. ’We aho, remarked tJ|»t Mowq'jy possessed a large 
l^iigUbh plate of loofcrhgVjPf^4ss» which’fs i^iich,|junj(Brior to the Chinese, 
but he desired not to attru^attention by the use^f ^Itiropeau articles, • 
and had therefore to bo fixed iii an ordinary and 

very clumsy Chinese *, adjoining room was the 

whole instrumental |eW}^41 ■e,n:drtei‘t singers, Avho kept 

playing during the whole’1^i^| |Lftd'performed a kind of opera; the 
noise they made was positively horrible, but the Chinese took no- 
notice of it*,' only Avhen tlte entertainment paused for a moment they 
listened to the singing, and had commonly » joke to laugh at or an 
observation to make. 

‘ Presently the dinner began : we \Vi*re coiulucted into another room, 
and took our places at little foiir-cornercil tallies, each nieknt for six 
persons. 'I’he tables were placed togetlier in the form of a half-circte, 
and the side towards the centre remained mioccuyaed. At tlie middle 
table sat the host, and at every other table sat a Chinese, who did 
the honours of it. The emjiW sides of the tabfe, where no one sat, 
were hung with scarlet drapery, beautifully workediin embroidery of 
gold and diffeaorit coloured .dlks ; Chinese dowers, but not very striking- 
forms, furnished tlie pattern. On the front edge of each table were 
placed the finest fruits in little baskets, with beautiful flowers stuck 
between them. Besides these, the whole t.ihle was covered^vitli little 
cups and plates, which were rangeil with great precision, and contained 
fruits, preserves, confectionery, slices of brejid and butter, with small 
birds cold, and hundreds of other tilings. An extraord'ibary degree 
of art had been expended in the arrangement of those articles ; 
amongst the rest vvei’e whole row.s of little plates, filled tvilli ele¬ 
gantly-raised three and four corndled pyramids, coiujtosed of little liita 
of pheasants, larded geese, sausages, and so forth. JhJere stood plates 
with small oranges ; there preserved plums ; arid here again almonds. 
Various*little seeds of dilfei’ent colours were served upon shallow 
saucers, so arranged, however, tiiat each colour occupicil a jiurticular 
field. We here recognized a kind of quince seed, of very delicate 
flavour; chick-peas, which, if eaten freipiently, are said to produce a 
very bad effect; and chestnuts and liazel-Viuts, which come from the 
province of Pechcli, and greatly excA our fruits of the same kind. 
There were, moreover, grapes, wliicli likewise came from the noitheru 
provinces of the enmire ; with pres«irved ginger, citrons, and lemons. 
After making but % short stay in (.'Lina, one is {^'Customed to see 
ilaily and hourly that the Chine.se conduct all their arrangements in a 
different style and maimer from*ourselvo8; it.wasj thus also with the 
repa.st, for we began with the dessert. 

‘ By way of cover, thn e small cups are placed before each seat; 
the first on the left hand is filled with soy, whicli the Chinese add 
to almost every sort of food; the second serves for tlie ordinary 
eating]; and in the third is a little spoon of '^icelaiu for the 
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soups. Til frci^ ofthree ’which are ranged in «lino, 
lie chop^e^cka^. #hio1)» in. rich houseti'ire 

made of etrnngers to get at 

theii|^^^Q^''^jli^'tlK4i'''8ti<^e/'->;i|a4-^tt^ '-tamused with 

*Oiir»<|phi|itii^88} om waa orclhe^ to whisper, ** Here are wise 
Ibr you; they cUnnW 8^;ipauok p eat ^perly.^ ,Mr. 
^ JUiodsiiy understood him poirfe^y. napkins, somll three- 

cetwefed pieces of ji i pyijj [jmWiijfHi wtiW|p^ e coreiu; these are orna¬ 
mented with stripes used by th#^ Chinese to 

'/|i^ their hands. Y^ '■ 

^.' * The dinner began by the inritinf tw to eat of the finer 

Sf' dishes; whilst we were eating them, he kept calling our attention 
to the flavour or the rarity, of this or that thing; and the mode of 
eating was to convey the food te the mooth, with the two sticks, out 
of the dish; for a small bowl was the Iftrgest vessel placed upon the 
table during the whole entertainment. The Chinese ^ace no cloths 
upon the tables, but instead, so soon as the course is finished, the 
whole board is removed, and a new surface, as it were, with fre^h things, 
is served. As soon as the first course, was removed, another small 
cup was added to each cover; this was used for drinking hot samtschu, a 
fermented liquor made of rice, whicli at a Chinese table supplies the 
place of W'ine, and which is always served boiling; servants walk round 
with large silver cans, and help everybody to this nectar; which, prin¬ 
cipally on account of its heat, begins very soon to operate. The Chi¬ 
nese, in drinking wine, observe nearly the same rules as the Eng¬ 
lish—QVe presume tha doctor had studied our English modes of 
wine-bibbin^' at one of the sailors' pot-houses in Dover]—‘ they 
challenge to drink, «then hold the cup with both hands, and, after 
wishing each other health and happiness, drink it off at a draught; 
whereupon they turn the inside of The cup towards the person with 
whom they are drinking, and show that they have drained every drop. 
On one occasion, when I did not wish to drink off a whole cup, my 
Chinese'friend held his own constantly before me, and ke^^kmaking 
signs till 1 had finished mine. Samtschu is in general of an insij^d 
taste; they have, however, a great many kinds of it, which are con¬ 
stantly changed at tke table.s of the rich, and 1 tasted one variety 
which might be jdaced alongside of the best brandy. 

* So soon as the first divisio^\ of the dinner, consisting possibly of 
sixty ragouts, was over, the soups appeared; these were placed in 
8m%U bdwls, in the middle of theutable, and every monkate, with his 
little porcelain sp^n, out of the dish. In this i^y, five, or six dif¬ 
ferent soups were served in succession, and between them various 
other things were placid before the^ guests in little cups; amongst 
the, jest, pastry, prepared in many ways, afticlea of confectionery,, 
and’strong chicken-hashes. 

* Between the Afferent grand-divisions of' the dinner, tea was 
handed round and tobacco Smoked; during which we were enabled 
to rest ourselves,^ so as to begin again with fresh vigour. Aftet^ 

several 
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oeveml courses, fivj eomll tstWes wet^ pUceA out^die of the hulf- 
circle: af the original tables; these ware cotnplf^ljl cove^ with 
roasted pork and birds of all ^ .^ed tSu.vj^ks^caspe into 
room, clothed all alike and vei^'is^efull 7 ,;aild^'l>ej|^ the 

roasts. .Two placed themseivf^ b^oi'e.eaoh table/add 
with long knives, to seier.tho b^rd rogsted skin of'aU.th#a.4}and^ 
which was done toost &^vants. who st^d in'front 
Of the tables, received tbd; all these roasts were 

cut, upon.smaH plates, and on the middle of our 

tables. At the end of the whole ]|^1f,'ihe cooks came again into the 
room, andn*eturned tharfts for thejH^our which had been done them, 
in being permitted to cater for tba.i^uistnous companv. I shall here 
close the description of this dinner, which perhaps hue Wearied the 
indulgent reader more than it did uS; yet full six hc^irs were We 
obliged to sit at it, and many hundreds of dishes were served «p.^ 

The streets of Caiilou are not above five feet or five feet slid a 
half wide, yet all sorts of cookery are constantly going on in them; 
and among the articles enumerated arc some ^which we had never 
before heard of as embraced even by the unscrupulous Chinese 
cuisdne, ‘ 

‘ They eat almost every thing that comes to hand. Upon the 
streets of the city, but particularly on the large square before the 
factories, a number of birds are daily exposed for sale which amongst 
us have not yet gained much repute for flavour ; among otliers, 
hawks, owls, eagles, and storks. To a European, nothing can have ^ 
a more laughable effect than to see the Chinese arrive with a carryiiig- 
pole supporting two birdcages which contain (togs and cats instead 
of birds. A small thin sort of spaniel appeared to us to be most in 
request; they sit quite downcast^n their temporary dwellings when 
they are brought to market, whili^t the cats make a dreadful squalling, 
as if conscious of their fate. The flesh of these last, Avhen they are 
well fe4<iiris much esteemed in China, and they are often seen on the 
tables of the rich. Other Chinese bring upon their carrying-pole 
many dozens of rats, which are dnawn quite clean, and, like pigs in 
our country, when they have been opened, ars hung up by means 
of a cross piece of wood through the hind*legs. These rows of rats 
look very nice, but they are only eatexf^by the poor.’ 

The dog-eaters, we have somewhere ^ead, are regarded by ail 
living animals^ of >hat order with \inmitigated abhorrence. * TJiC^y 
are said to nose a man addicted to this kind of luifiiry in the streets, 
gather round him in crowds, and often attack him with fury. 

The concluding chapter of these volumes* is devoted to St. 
Helena, where, as the author observes, very little wearing even 
the semblance of novelty has been left for later travellers to glean. 
^He is veiy angry with us because part of flic villa in which 
XS'apoieoii died is now occupied as an alehou^t ^ but he might 
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have reflected, ikat this is in fact m ceiebrt^ of 

his hero, more js bo himself found it 

very comfortable H^'baitre a ilass'^ Of beer ‘ tbe^eondusion of bis 
jpflgrimage to Xon^ood. He od<^:— 

* Il^apOjeQl’e sitt|ng>room is at present a stable; and in a garden 
which, be hinSBglf laid put before his wind^, tbofingBsh sheep thrive 
and fatten so ivell tl^the^ are set tbe table of the governor. 

The oew residue, whi^'was buUt^l^P^oieon, liea some, hundred 
paces from the old housed The governor of the island occupies it at 
piosent; the best proof that the air tliere i^not so unhealthy as the 
V. emperor described ijt/ 

We suppoj^ Pr. 15idey<^ vrould Wish us to keep up Longwood 
in ihp style ,pf ope of the temple-tombs of the Grand Moguls; 
blit vre suspect, the Prussian governaieut, which so strenuously 
insisted on the living man’s incarceration, would not volunteer to 
defray any part of the cost of such an establishment. 

In conclusion, we think it right to add, that although Dr, Meyen 
has professedly reserved his scientific (liscoveries for his forthcom¬ 
ing volumes, a great quantity of curious botanical, zoological, and 
geological information is contained in the two now before us. The 
work w'hen completed will, we have no doubt, be generally con¬ 
sidered as a valuable addition to the German library; and we 
hope in d’iic time to see it iii an English dress. 


Art. 111.-—..4 Histbrynf Architecture. By Thomas Hope, Esq. 

2 voJs. 8vo. L^pidon. 183.5, 

TJOW is it that the English gentry, so many of whom are 
-■■■*- possessed of wqplth, leisure, and cultivated minds, have 
hitherto displayed so little real attachment to that braifak of the 
refined arts which i.s the subject of Mr. Hope’s book? The 
question is not easily answeredf though the fact must be uni¬ 
versally admitted. *11 is tlie more remarkable, because our 
national habit of travelling furnishes opportunities of acquiring 
architectural knowledge beyotid those enjoyed by any other people. 
Not only have a large proportion of our educated classes possessed 
extraordinary facilities for the acquisition of su|fU knowledge, but 
the general difiusfon of wealth throughout the country has enabled 
them to exemplify their skill in practice. In no part of the mo- 
(lern world has so* exlended a deiifand for buildings, public and 
private—whether for utility or embellishment—at any time arisen. 
Has the effect corresponded with the means ?—Has the exercise 
of the art evinced'a general acquaintance with its principles?—> 
Among the numlierless structures which have sprung up in every 
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eomer of the^hlgdom, is one tn e hoiinred wiiich^ for 
puFjl^ of design, barntj^n/ cf ^^arts,'or HeacWng ef^ot, at all 
indiantes a jiidicbtis applicatioii of the smns^xp^ded ? The 
most slender acquaintance 'with the structures recently ^reared on., 
the Continent can leave no doubt on the mind of any nlional man 
that, as compared with sqjoae of our neighbours, our success has 
been in the inverse ratio means. We cdlfserve nowhere anv 
fixed or acknowledged maxims 6f tastl^nd received standard of 
excellence;' nor do we discover anywhere a body of men sufficiently 
able and united to make their opinions heard or respected. To 
help to rectify this state of things, we cannot do better than re¬ 
commend the example of the laborious and accom|^sbe4 autlior 
of the present History. Mr. Eustace, in enumerathfg the most 
essential acquirements of a traveller, long ago said,-:- 

‘ No art deserves more attention than architecture, because no an 
is so often called into action, tends so much to the embellishment, or 
contributes more to tbe reputation of a country. • It ought therefore 
to occupy some portion of time in a liberal education. Had such a 
method of instruction been adopted a century ago, the streets of Lon¬ 
don would not j)rcsent so many shapeless buildings, raised at an 
enormous cost, as if designed for eternal monuments of the opulence 
and of the bad taste of tbe British nation.’ 

General taste has assuredly not improved since the time when 
these sentiments were recorded. At is ivipossible to speak of 
the architecture of Brighton, or of some of the new quarters of 
London and l^dinburgh, with too much reprobation. Such an 
exhibition as these present is a nositive disgrace to the country 
ami to the age in which they Iiave been reared. Mr. Eustace 
wrote feelingly, and perhaps und£.r consciousness of his own scanty 
stock of the science which he so strongly recommends to others. 
The sam<f*tieficicncy has been felt by hundreds of his countrymen 
in that land, whereof the history, ancient and modern, is so indis¬ 
solubly connected with the triumphs of art. , 1^0 those peaceful 
triumphs, the recollections, the literature,«nd conversation of the 
inhabitants perpetually recur. A scientilic acquaintance with art 
becomes thus a necessary preparation foj; every gentleman who 
would travel in Italy—even if for no other object than that of 
social gratification. ' , 

* In the works of ancient authoK,’ observes Mr, Hope, * allusions to 
the productions of ancient artist* are so freqhentf*; so much do the 
productions of Greek painters and sculptors explain and illustrate the 
speculations of Greek orators and poets ; so much do the same his¬ 
tory, mythology, and philosophy furnish the subjects for both,—that 
it seems almost impossible for the love of ancient letters anywhere to 
acquire great strength, and the love of ancient art to be restrained 
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from following jbamediately on its footsteps. If sueh is not the 
in Bngland—>if tftpse same persons who in our schools, receive in* 
struction limited \ the ancient classics, yel afterwards in the world 
jihow a rema.rKableNgnorance of, and indifference to the fine arts— 
‘n^p .nmst stippose that, even with respect to the forrojer, their, atten- 
ti(;^n has been directed to the form rather than to the substance ; to 
the language—thjp mere clothing and ¥»hicle—rather than to the 
beauties displayed by the subject, or the genius which animated the 
author.'—pp. 516, 517. 

None can traverse Italy without fceliijg or feigning some ad¬ 
miration for the noble remains of antiquity spread over its soil; 
nor*is it possible for any one, who is not altogether dull and incu- 
riouS; to re^iaiii dead to all pleasing impressions when he observes 
those grand historical piles of niore^ecent erection which adorn 
every province and town of that delightful region. If he be, as 
the majority of travellers are, unlearned in the arts, occasions will 
occur, and that frequently, when he must be humiliated by his 
ignorance, and feel himself totally excluded from one of the purest 
and most abundant sources of gratification. Forsyth,* Woods, and 
a few other writers, who have confined their labours to particular 
spots of Italy, are the only exceptions to that total ignorance of 
architecture that is displayed in the numberless tours with whicli 
our coiuHrymen have of late inundated the world. 

Jlut there is a higher consideration than that of mere private 
satisfaetioi*,.which oii^it to lead us to a well-directed study of 
architecture. lii ,the strange changes of political life which 
occur in this country, a gentleman may find himself suddenly 
transformed into a trustee of sonK public institution, or director 
of public works, without being finished by education or study 
W’ith a single requisitf for such offices. A survey of the receiftly- 
j'aised edifices of London, sacred and domestic, will anif|)y testify 
how judiciously the public purse has been intrusted to such 
hands. Failure upon failure Iais been the result, and they will 
never cease to follbw iqne after another, until a real knowledge 
of tlie principles of the art more generally ditfused among us.f 
As individual fortunes are transmitted or amassed, as corporate 
bodiej} become rich, £fs the population of towns increases, the 
erection of guildhalls, churclms, and great mansions is sure to 
follow; upon tlibse fortunes have been lavislied,' more than suffi- 

• cient 

___?_ 1 _..ju___ 

The epigrammatic, force of this writer’s sentences conceals from the general 
reader the tact, that his criticism sometimes proceeds from impulse, rather than from 
the staid dictates of Jjis better judgment. Mr. Woods is a fairer critic, and on the 
whole his hook is the best nrchi^ecturul manual on Italy; but his dates are not 
always correct, and j^s omissions are unpardonable. 

f ^ Our ministers will rarely take the trouble to apjwdate any sujKrior acquire¬ 
ments in architecture; witnchs the mode in which various public bodies have fur- 

uished 
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cient to have made England a second Italy*-^replete with noble 
structures, models of tasl^e to its inhabitants, ai^ a theme of ad¬ 
miration to surrounding nations. It is not the afchitett of an ugly 
building who is alone blameable; equally so is he at whose ex-* 
pense it is raised; the projector of deformity is H publid offender. 
In former times, in some of the states of Italy, even pidvate talfe 
was controlled by the autliorities. In Mantua, gt one period, no 
building could be raised* till the design had been sanctioned by the 
approbation of Giulio Romano. But where no restraint existed, 
the whole kalian peoplfif had more or less a feeling for the arts of 
refinement, as will be abundantly evident on surveying the palaces, 
villas, and halls of commerce in Genoa, Venice, and Florence. 
These present enduring monuments of the refined tdfete of their 
merchant-princes, when in tReir turn they possessed that commer¬ 
cial wealth which now in ours vve enjoy. Since such arbitrary 
laws are out of the question in a free country, the necessity be¬ 
comes more imperative to elevate national taste by multiplying the 
number of those who can observe and judge with discrimination. 
Ill no other way can the brood of monsters be stopped which are 
sure to be engendered by incompetent and ill-directed patronage. 
Though we believe the seeds of good taste are sown in every 
part of Europe, uiilbrtuiiatcly, in England the maturi^ of the 
fruit is retarded by, among other causes, one that docs not act, or 
at least very partially acts, on the Contineivt. Whether it is to be 
attributed to the force of fashion—to a foolish opinion that the 
architecture of the middle ages, and of the period immediately 
preceding the full cstablisliiueiit of the classical, is best suited to 
our climate—or to some unaccountable perversion of taste—there 
is a.decided inclination to adopt a disoidered in preference to a 
beautiful and an orderly system of archileefbre. As well might 
the sculffftr take, as a pattern of form, the dry, inanimate, wire¬ 
drawn figures of saints, kings, and martyis, which line the porches 
of our cathedrals. Whatever favour jutting oyels, quaint gables, 
and fantastic chimney stacks may find in oiir eyes, they arc, when 
stripped of the respect which antiquity coinmuiids, objects of 
ridicule and astonishment to the people, yf other countries, it 
seems to us that the reproduction of such forms in modern times 
is nowise . more realonable than to piefer the ujipcarancc of an 

nished themselves with architecis; witi1l!ss the Ueport oji the* Post-Office, where it 
was stated that, since much ornunient wift not retjuired, it malteretl little whom they 
employed as arclutect. As if an edifice, because it did not jiruteiid to ma;;nificeiicu, 
was to be entirely devoid of character; as if good pro{H)rtious, and a graceful distri¬ 
bution of parts, (Ud nut fonn a most essential put of the study ^f the architect; and 
were not even more tare and more important tpiali^catiuns than the einployineut of 
ornament; and as if convenience, solidity, and economy were irut more securely ob¬ 
tained under a skilful artist,’— Witoits' Travel* of an Arclatecl, Sgv., vol. ii. p. \b7. 
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old lady of the last century, powdered add dressed m a iardin- 
gaie,Tto that of va graceful maiden—such as, Uaditiod says, was 
the type of symmetry for the most delicate erf' the orders trf archi- 
•^ectnre. „ 

^ Most unqfdestionably, the great edifices of the middle ages 
Ihlfght to be Reverently preserved, and, when necessary, restored 
dr completed id$N;he same style. Apart from the deep interest 
which antiquity and religion throw around these venerable 
Gothic piles, they are always valuable as records of the age in 
whioh they were built; and in all that regards constructive excel¬ 
lence, their superiority over modern science has been maintained 
by Very cotfipetent authorities. In the feeble attempts of modern 
practice, wu look in vain for all this mystery of construction, the 
infinite resources which the artificers'fof former days knew so well 
to employ, and that solemnity of character which • they could 
impart to their works. ISior, perhaps, are these attributes of the 
style to be expected, when neither artist nor employer is any 
longer imbued with the same feelings, nor actuated by the same 
spirit, as when Gothic was the legitimate architecture of Europe. 
A recent writer well says :— 

‘ The churches lately erected on this model have been eminently 
infelicitojus j wc have never seen any that would entirely satisfy the 
least fastidious critic; the wretched, ill-fated objects, testifying a 
total absence of the Gqjthic spirit in our builders, have no profile, no 
projection,*Bnd are as unlike the buildings which they profess to imitate, 
of the Workmanship of better times, as the dry, colourless, shapeless 
specimens, pressed flat in a “ Jiortus siccus,” are to the living plants.’ 

With equal justice we may animadvert on the habit of closely 
copying the misshapen forms, Ismrnan and animal, which in the 
middle ages formed «part of the system of decoration. It is as 
puerile as it is unnecessary. Defective design is not ^deential to 
any ornamental additions worthy to he practised in the present day; 
and yet our pseudo-Gothic is more remat kahle for the faithfulness 
of a blind imitation of what is a blemish—not a beauty in the origi¬ 
nals—than for a just coniftnrehension of the spirit wherewith the 
architects of former days Were inspired. Had the taste of our 
ancestors been more refined^, they would have infallibly im¬ 
proved their method of design ; as we see in ifee church of St. Pc- 
troiiio at Bologna, and in other Gothic monuments of Italy, 
where the ornanifIlls, and imagerf are invariably completed with 
the utmost perfection to which the art of sculpture, then reviv¬ 
ing, had attained. 

W e observe, certainly, a strong inclinatiou among many to esti¬ 
mate oiir own laste in Ei7gland higher than the other enlightened 
countries in Europe are willing to do. Turning to France, w'e have 
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00 cause to re^ satisIkNi iu lAie complacency of fancied superiority. 
Paris is yearly beconiing more beautiful from the many, noble 
structures planned an(f built in the true spijlt o& the antique. 
There can be no question that our continentidrnei^bours do ou^^ 
strip us; and our national pride is interested; tl^t, with all our 
superior means, we should not be so surpassed.. Fbr public wq|d|fis 
our Parliament ought ndt to be niggardly in .a^rding tlie me^ms, 
but should be scrupulhus in looking to the application of, them. 
It might djeti happen^ that the National Gallery now in progress, 
though it could never rival the suraptuousness of the J^uvre, mi^t 
not prove vastly inferior, both iiiterualiy and externally, to the noble 
receptacles which Prussia and the secondary state of 'Bavarialiave 
provided fur their collections of art. We are far fiem believing 
that a Perrault, a Klenze^ or a Schiiikel could not^ be found 
in England, if the authorities had the taste and spirit to select 
the worthiest artist. It is a uielaiicholy reflection, that, for waut of 
competent directors, almost every grant for public buildings has 
of late ended in disappoiiUment; nor is there any prospect of 
better things until some real knowledge in such matters exists 
in that assembly from which bus emanated< much of the evil 
we deprecate. If wc arc so organized as to be precluded from 
reaching tliat perfection of refinement said to have been possessed 
by the entire people of Athens, when the exhibitor of a bad pic¬ 
ture or design was received in public witl\laughter and hissing;— 
if wc can never become a people of coiinoisscurs*-^tbere is, at 
least, a certain degree of sound practical taste, founded on com¬ 
mon sense and observation, which iv within our reacii. 

Among the few of our couJbrymen who have been not profes¬ 
sionally, but essentially architents, is the author of the publication 
before us. • 

^ Arcfntecturc,’ he observes, ‘ is one of the most arduous and diffi¬ 
cult among the fine arts; no man ^'an he entitled to the appellation 
of a proficient in tuc higher branches, who Igis not seen much and 
thought more. That taste, that knowledge, which in minds the most 
happily disposed for the arts are never* the result of irispiration, but 
must be acquired by study and mature r^ihsetion—I dare venture to 
assert,! have done mure to obtain t^em than almost any other.person 
of my own age livJkig. From an infant, architecture was always my 
favourite amusement. I scarce w'as able to hold S, pencil, when, in¬ 
stead of flowers and landscapes, find all those othe^ fiimiliar objects, of 
which the imitation deiigbtsj the*generality of such children as show 
a turn for drawing, I already began dealing in those straight lines 
which seem so little attractive to the greatest number even of good 
draughtsmen.’ ^ 

Most of us, as is well known, are inclined to slit little value on 

the 
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th« opinions of ^nny one not a profesited artist. And/^deed, it 
tniist be confessed, that so rarely has ^ny nnprofesnonal man 
applied himself seViously to the acquisition of solid science in' tliis 
liapartment, thht thd claim of the professional architect to as 
interlopers all others disposed to meddle with his business is not 
surprising. But such a laborious apprenticeship as Hr. Hope 
served should, in iact, be more fruitful thdn the ordinary education 
of an artist. He djevoted years to travel, >^here an artist can only 
spare^^^onths-ocontinually obtaining on the spot that information 
whicm books can never perfectly afford. 4-n short, to see all was 
his object, where other's had been content to read all. A profes¬ 
sional life, on the contrary, after one or two years employed in 
visiting and rs-raeasuring the most celebrated monuments of Italy 
and Greece, is mainly passed in drawiilg plans and elevations, in 
making estimates, and in devising means to get before and con¬ 
tinue in the eye of the public. Which way soever fashion directs, 
thither the artist nuist in some degree shape his course, since 
wealth and eminence—good or bad—are more likely to be attained 
by following than by opposing the current. Contracting generally 
a particular manner, his taste becomes confined and exclusive, and 
he no longer has the inciinatioti, and seldom the faculty, to appre¬ 
ciate much that in other styles and manners may be truly excel¬ 
lent. How are we otherwise to account for the fact, that the 
leading histories—those ,which take an enlarged view of the arts, 
whether of stjttlpture, painting, or architecture—have been written 
not by artists, but by Winkelinann, Cicognara, Lanzi, Milizia, and 
Agincourt—men devoted to the arts, as was Mr. Hope, not for 
profit, but from the affection they bore them, and the pleasure 
they experienced in the prosecutioit^ttf their studies P 

Endowed with an ^ute and reflecting mind, Mr. Hope had 
fortune and unlimited time at command; to these naUnfal and 
fortuitous advantages he joined another very essential one—-the 
power of using the compass and the pencil with the facility of a 
practised geonietricaT draughtsman, as the numerous plates which 
accompany these volumes ckarly testify. We particularly dwell 
on this accomplishment^ fot‘‘we regard architecture ns a science 
so exact, and so much depending upon fact, that without that nice 
examination required in taking elevations, plans^atid sections—^by 
which means the attention is successively forced to every part, and 
to the vt'hole of the composition—^tid the spirit of the architect 
penetrated—a complete familiarity with ffie subject is hardly to be 
obtained. 

With regard to JMr. Hope’s diligence, let him speak ff>r him¬ 
self. His industo seems nUver to have slackened, nor his enthu¬ 
siasm to have grtnvii languid. 

‘No 



*N0SO(ai0V.5id 1 became masterof my own actions, which happened 
at the, eay^y age of eighteen, than, disdaining any longen to i^de my 
favourite , hobby only in the coohnement of a cb^t, 1 fastened fordi, 
in ^aest of food for it^ to almost all the countriee where any cpuld be 
expected. Egyptian architecture I went to investigate on the banks ^ 
the Nile [ Grecian on the shores of’lonia, Sicily, Attica, and the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Four difiereot times I visited ItE^y to fender familiar to 
me all the shades of the^ infinitely varied styles of building peculiar lo 
that interesting country, from the most rude Btte:^ts of the Etruscam 
to the last degraded ones of the Lombards; Moorish edificeifl exa¬ 
mined on* the coast of'*Africa, and among the ruins of Grenada, and 
Seville, and Cordova: the principle of the Tartar and Persian con¬ 
struction I studied in Turkey and Syria,. Finally, of the ybdngest 
branch of the art, that erroneously called Gothic, I in-vestigated the 
most approved specimens throughout England and most of the pro¬ 
vinces of France, Germany, Spain, and Portugal. Luring eight years 
that this research lasted, 1 have willingly encountered, to perfect my¬ 
self in an art which 1 studied from mere inclination, and from which 
X expected nothing beyond tjie pleasure of understanding it, fa^gues, 
hardships, and even dangers, that would have disheartened most of 
those who follow it as a lucrative profession.’— Iniirod. p. vii. 

And again he says, with a modesty worthy of his undoubted 
geuius,— 

‘ I, who, though of merchant’s blood, am not a merchant; who, 
though dabbling in authorship, rank not among the inspired; who 
can neither uphold the arts with the hand of a sovereign, nor praise 
them with the pen of a poet; who have only l^en able to bestow on 
a few humble artists the feeble patronage of an humble individual; 
and who can only, athwart the dkn of trade, the bustle of politics, and 
the clamour of self-interest, blinded by ignorance, raise in favour of 
the fine arts a feeble voice; liai/e done all I gpuld: but the roost ge¬ 
neral ^iifne may begin in a single spark; and should I succeed in 
kindling for the arts a purer, a more intense, a more universal love ; 
should I thus be instrumental in^promoting in the country a new 
source of health, Avealth, strength, vigour, and patriotism, aiid noble¬ 
ness of mind and feeling, most copious and most lasting—^in calling 
forth to the evils awaiting a society‘'whose prosperity borders upon 
plethora and dissolution, the most poxyerful preservative; 1 shall 
think myself the humble instnimeijl: of the" greatest good thet can be 
conferred upon buftianity ; and when comes the hour of death, I shall 
tliink Ibave not lived in vain.'— Ibid. pp. xii. xiii.* 

Mr. Hope’s son, whose manner of editing 4his work deserves 
our praise, adds in a note,— 

* Of his enthusiasm in the cause of the arts, thus described, the fol¬ 
lowing lines, written late in life, entitled an “ Adieu to Youth,” give 
a vivid and a touching picture; and, though they imver were intended 
to meet the public eye, I cannot refrain from insernng them :— 

“ Distant 
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IKataat df daring inldi»y 
Views remote of wild romance, 
Whose nerspoctiv'e vast ^nd wide 
Coulu my youthful sonl iittrunce; 
Ttojihitts which IhopeA to raise, 
Regions where 1 meant to rove. 
Schemes of pleasure and of praise,*. 

'Which my early fife<^sa[ov#.,' * 

Projedi toaa'tdlthii^^t^ji# 

^^here the Polc^a 
Bidwthe Oceau^B self siaiM still, 

'Or uH Tropic’s follest suu 
ItfancbmpelB his shafts to shun 
iToulcherish’d so.before,,' 

1 must cberislr'yetf no 
. Ni^i^*sfoaqjpng fall; 

China^lt iweflaslin^ wall; . - 

Chimbhrasd’s mow/ top, '% 

Which appearv the sky to prop; ^ 

Hoary Ueeia’s watery Hpirea; 

Uaging .Etna’s rolling tires; 

Tomeo’s sun, whose glimmering light 
Half a year still haunts the sight; 
Towering Thibet’s lofty plain, 

Which conglomerate mounts sustain; 
Sacred Ganges' secret source; 

Niger’s unexplored course, 

Hapless Park’s unravell'd dream, 
Quench’d fa- ever in its stream ; 

Deep EUora’s scnlptured caves ; 

Desert Memphis’ gorgeous graves; 
Philo’s Isle, whpse ruins smile 
In the mirrpr tif the Nile; 

Peaceful Clachemere’s flSwery vale, 
Hallow’d scene of Kasteru tale; 
Mounts of Katlj where fairies dwell, 
And contend witli sprites of hell; 
Georgia, where God’s noblest creature 
Shows his noblest form andSfeature; 


Mecca’a houaa^ Bf ^nh’a ahrine; 
Sheeraz, flush’d with rosy wine 
You, which once to face I aworc, 

Yon I ne^er must ^titk of mote; 

Bold acldevemanta, noble ' 

^ Whose emprise man’s wi^nder greets, 

’ Whose success e’en glads his gbMt;— 
You f ne’er mast hope to boast. 

- By the ftmlish valgar'tlirong 
Both deioiifd ana dragg’d along'; 
'After things just bom to die 
Made to join the vulgar cry. 

In the toil bf each dull day • 

My best years have roll’d away, 

Till, approaching fast ray wane, 
Wlntei' claims my worn-out brain. 

Tales that used my soul t* inspire. 
Now P hear with calmness told; 

Sights that set my blood on 
Now that tui^id bluud leave cold. 

Slow and tedious is my pace, 

And no longer dare 1 hope 
Vigortr while 1 run the race, 

Pleas^ when I reach the scope. 

Then adieu, once dazzling dreams ! 
Leave, ob! leave my haunted mind 
W ear^' of its brilliant schemes, 

To an humbler fate resign’d. 

Simpler tasks my toil demand, 
Nearer objects claim my care, 

Higher duties for my hand, 

Humbler labours, fast prepare. 

These with honour to achieve, 

And a virtuous race to leave, 

When ill everlasting test, 

And ^.crchance among the blest,~ 

1 this globe’s vain joys deride,— 
Bfenceforth bo my only pride.” ’ 


These lines are not discreditable to Mr. Hope—but ^ must 


not linger on the threshold. The treatise before us, except with 
reference to the architecture of ni&deru Europe, is the conipletest, 
and, in our language, the lOnly work that, in tlie just acceptation 
of the term, can be called a history. If Mr. Hope has not fullilled 
all Uiat ought to be required from a work bearing such a title, and 
traced e'^ery relation and combination of the art through epochs of 
good and bad taste, among the rude and the polished nations of 
antiquity, and among the states of modern Europe, he has, at 
least, performed a g^ent, aiul pcrhapl the most difficult part, and 
furnished us with an admirable account of its condition during the 
long interval of the middle ages. A compendious work, well 
condensed and systematized, and impartial withal—litted for 
genera) utility—been a desideratum. We wanted one equally 
free from the languor of the book-maker, and the partialities and 

, prejudice 
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prejudice c^f the arlti^; not hastily written and iil'digested as in 
the one case, nor with a view to support some favourite ^ystenii 
as too often happens in the other ; not a dry, spiritless compila¬ 
tion ; bm die pri^uct of a mind prepared for such a task by na¬ 
ture and study, having no motive to turn to the right or to tile 
left, in order to be the favourer of ibis or th^t pemm, or to flatter 
the caprice or the fashion of the da^."' V . s i; 

The chief deficiency of this all 4' .gett€pl 

history of architecture, consists in the, &f tod little notice taken 
of the restoration of /ilassi^l taste, and of all the multiform 
modifications which it has assunied in different ages, as inflrteiiced 
by the tastes and habits of diflerent countrk|^ W« jiave tf^b high 
an opinion of the author’s judgment not to supposjg that^ if life 
had been prolonged, he would h^ve enlarged upon this important 
part of the inquiry; that he woi^ have made due mention of the 
aqueducts, the harbours, and the sea-port moles of modern times-— 
of gates, and towers, and other parts of military architecture— 
and that he would also hav^ dwelt more at length on construction 
and the various kinds of building materials. Some account should 
have been given of the Lido and fort of Sail Niccola, at Venice— 
of the fortifications of Zuru, and of the walls and gates, the vaults 
and bastions of Verona—all of them the work of San Michele— 
the forerunner of Vauban and Cohorn—and, in pobit of con¬ 
structive skill, the most eminent of modern architects. Vanvitelli’s 
Caserta aqueduct, some of the bridges* of Europe,(the ducks of 
Ferrol, Sbeerness, &c., Smealoii’s Eddyst^ne Lighthouse, and 
such grand architectural enterprises, equal in their kind to the 
most celebrated of antiquit}^ the autlior’s judgment would, we 
doubt not, have considered atj^richly deserving of attention. 

On most of the other sections of the«w'ork we have no such 
criticis4kl to advance. On all that relates to the middle ages, for 
example, Mr. Hope has brought to bear more erudition, ucuriieii, 
and judgment than any preceding writer, not excepting the learneii 
and judicious Agiucourt. Aiming at |ruth* nothing is lightly ad¬ 
vanced ; facts and good sense lead^tu fair and natural inductions, 
and, if not always decisive, w'e know' of no inferences equally 
plausible, or more entitled to cunsider&tlon. The work original 
without any afle^ation of originality. Novel ideas aie fairly put 
forward, strongly enforced, and happily illustfatcd by a host of 
examples. We acquiesce entirely in the iusyce of his sirictuces 
on certain vicious modes of*building anti decoration. They as¬ 
suredly will be unpalatable to many whose taste is thereby sharply 
reproved. It often happens that taste is inveterate, w^iere it is 
indefensible; and it is vain to hope dhat the faith of the many in 

• a tulse 
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a false creed will be shaken by argiiments tbat carry conviclion to 
the imi^artial and enlightened. 

Our reader^ will Expect us to say sonfething. on the language 
in,wi)ich Mr. Hope’s thoughts are commuitical^. It iis copious 
and expresatre^ and occasional pass^es of eloquence, iCKcur not 
unworthy of t^ author of * Anastasias/ and such as, it might be 
supposed, the oatm^e of'the subject, requiring a large portion of 
technical pbraseolc^* would not easily admit. It may reason* 
allily .jhe objected, that be insists too often on being eloquent, and 
by toO; liberal a use of inversion and Deuwery language clouds 
the mfianing, and diverts attention from the strictly scientihe ques¬ 
tion which is jiinder discussion. In this way he sometimes fails to 
impart the eii^usiasm which he himself feels. An occasional want 
of perspicuity is also perceptible, a defect, however, which may 
be principally attributable to th^ posthumous nature of the pub¬ 
lication. As specimens of the author’s style, when he warms W'ith 
his subject, we refer our .readers to that passage where he describes 
the conversion of the simple w'ooden, hut into the magiiilicent 
Greek temple; or to the following, on the old dark Christian 
Basilica:— 

‘ With defects in the very construction of early basilicas—generally 
little more than a patchwork of odd fragments, agreeing neither in 
material, cOlour, substance, form, proportion, nor workmanshiji— 
eked out, next to what was most elegant, by that which was most 
rude—they yot^ through tile simplicity of their general form, and the 
consistency- of the general distribution, display a grandeur produced 
neither by the last arcliitecture of Pagan Rome, after it had dismissed 
all its Grecian consistency—nor by w<kat has been called the later re¬ 
storation of that architecture, loaded wdth all the additional extrava¬ 
gance of modern Italy. The Jong na^e and aisles, divided by rows of 
insulated columns in closS array; the flight of steps, which o(jl®n from 
each aisle descended to the mysterious crypt or confessional under¬ 
neath, where stood the tomb of the patron saint, surrounded by a 
forest of pillars ; the vyider .and nobler flight which led to the sanc¬ 
tuary, high raised over thi^>crypt; the altar of God in the centre of 
this choir, and directly over tbis^tomb, seen soaring in air from the 
very entrance of the church; superbly canopied, and backed by a grand 
flnishing .absis, whose conch 'corresponded in its arch with that pre¬ 
ceding the choir, and whose curve contained, thuatrically disposed, 
the bishop’s throne and the seats of the clergy;—gave to some of these 
basilicas an imposing appearance—su.;h as St. Paul’s and the first 
St. Peter’s at Rome-^whifch even the new St. Peter’s, built at the ex¬ 
pense of all Christendom, and with all the additional splendour of its 
dome, does not equal.’—pp. 112, 113. 

After noticing w^iat W'ere tand are the diflferent habitations of 

man 
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man in liis; rude atate^the Carib, the Zealander, the Tartar, 
&c.—being mere shelters from the inclemencies or heat.bf the 
climate, we ai'iive at epochs when the altar, the temple, or the 
dwelling-house, assuming a certain degree of form or charact^ 
may be dignitied with the name of architecture. Mr. Hope re¬ 
gards the Hindoo, Persian, Chinese, Egyptian, and Grecian, as 
primitive styles, each indigenous to the sdil; and accounts for any 
mutual conformity from similitude of climate, and from coinci¬ 
dences suggested by the materials, or by vegetable productions 
, being common to different countries. To this we should add the 
consideration of the wonderful tendency of the efforts of the* human 
mind in the infancy of art to arrive at nearly similar .’'esuitsv * One 
of the author’s opinions, that Grecian art derived mo assistance 
from Egyptian, will not pfbbably receive the concurrence of most 
of our readers. The general impression always has been, that the 
former people did borrow much from the Egyptians; and the 
new discoveries of every day are confirming it. The character, 
capability, and limits of the Greek style are, however, 'considered 
in a masterly manner. The proipriely of each and every part of 
the temple—(and the temple is the beginniiig< and end of Greek 
architecture)—is pointed out, as w'ell as the relation which obtained 
between the ornaments and the destination of the edifice. 

* The Greeks (he says) were not trammelled hy*too predise 

rules.But if they admitted not those arbitrary rules invented 

by the moderns, which serve only to lessen the beautips of architec¬ 
ture, they had been led by a happy organization for, and a profound 
study of its conditions, to adopt a great many others founded in 
nature itself, but unknown or«nobserved by us, which enriched it 
materially.*—p. 42. 

. ‘ To the last days of its indepdhdence, the architecture of the Grcek.s, 
like a b^d still unfledged and incapable of soaring in air, showed what 
some may call its purity, others its deficiencies. To the last their in¬ 
ability to place any upright supports—whether columns, piers, jambs, 
or continued walls, In places where a covered ^jjof was necessary, at a 
greater interval than a block of stone, or4}eam of woo<I might span— 
generated a degree of narrowness and contraction in their enclosures, 
and only permitted them to wall in a larger area on condition of 
leaving the edifice exposed to the sk^. To*tfie last their want of science 
produced an enonfious consumption of materials in proportion to the 
space obtained. To the last the internal forms mtist, with all the ele¬ 
gance that could be applied to»their limited combinations of outlines, 
have displayed a want of height, an angularity, an absentee of curve 
and swell which enables the arch and cupola, and vault, to produce 
equal variety, connection, and harmony.’—p. 53. 

To the new and important era in that c6mmences with the 
arch, now so essential an element in building, *we are introduced 
with this remark :— 

‘ Antiquarians-* 
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* Ati^iiariaxui-oa. fiace -of men sometimes ^decm^ms of 
where pi others i^U W 4s?ih^3y tlmy can see cUariy as in dayUght— 
fr^oeptly, m tJ»ew to Investigate and pfove .some peculiar point:, 
*'*'*'atful to asoerta^ is worth proving, have,sjppi||»aded 

iselyes they traced the ^uyention of the arch back, not to 

lee, but tolfelM and to Indira...is imposMhle to i^ve 
■ or that the Oreeks^were 







fearch may have originated in India, ^%ypt> or Etruria; 

6^ bonp the mere geomelrical form ?«> ..That it was reserved 
m; 4^. Romany smarth of th^ jpower to become fully ac- 
<)uakr^ witbthai.prio(n^.«id power of ,the arch—and that t^is 
disco^^, renderhig availablft?^|^nstructiou every, even the poorest 
material^ suggested and famli^A the execution of their vast ope- 
rations-r^befi^ can be no doup||[whatever. Our author remarks 
that m .Rom©— . , 


* liiere gradually arose demand for buildings on a scale such as 
the world had never heheld^^ of public aaad of private utility, for the 

business and the diversion’of the Inhabitants.Rome became the 

focus of an accumulation of wealth, compared with which that pos¬ 
sessed by any state at a former priod, udtether the commonwealths 

of Greece or the empires of < Asia, was absolute indigence.It 

were an endless task to.reqite the constructions so well adapted for 
eve^ useful purpse, for every object of magnificence, reared within 
the immediate yicinity of R^e—aqueducts, bridges, forums, basilicas, 
temples, palaces, bath|, theatres, amphitheatres, stadia, hippodromes, 
naumachia, and triumphal prehes.* 

He then proceeds. to trace the tibclme of the art to a depar¬ 
ture from the elementary model,, anj to the modification suggested 
by that new feature in building, the arch. 

* Already (he says) under Augustus'did the aberrations froln con¬ 
sistency strike Vitruvius—a Greek indeed, but who from the natural 
influence of the times seema to have imbibed many Roman ideas, so as 
bitterly to inveigh against jpicm,.^. ..The Romans (he adds) were 
not possessed of a delicate appreciation of art.* 

On this subject a great dual of sheer assumption has passed cur¬ 
rent both in and out of Italy. . Itds not to the credit of the Greeks 
that they either failed to discover the arch, or" failed to put in 
practice that discovery. The arch opce acknowledged as an ele¬ 
ment of building, l^e tvhde art was of necessity fundamentally 
changed. ' In niany instances the pier supplanted the column j in 
otliers, the colnmn c^sed to piudTprni solely the service of support, 
and often became u'foere orjiamen^l acWitkm. Boundless taste 
and^ingenuity ur^'*libera%. asd'ibed to. the Greeks. That they 
were mstets in alt libSeitT to the Romans, no one doubts. 

But 
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But otB' veii^tio»»eed not go so far oft to say, that inasmuch aa 
Atheuiaa architecture excels m piUrenetlll^^tM all other nations, 
the Athiwians, had they kept their J|tdepeiidence, would 

have retained that fuchiteeture incprru]^t'^ dilM' dnchange^ 
that, if fhey had thought iit to depart wu^lyjj^pjoa the simplicity 
of the elehientary mhdel—(livbich they 
they heen in the place of the Romans)-—they would, ml^rthel^ss^ 
have transcended all the performances of all other nations, and 
even those of their own descendants^ who worked the 

Romans, by the invention of sonfofhuUless of new llilns;. 

By^ those who thus dei^lde the eytieipely bodnof 

Grecian art, limited almoitt entirely to temples hild 'porlEieb$)) 'ahd 
the fact that our earliest proofs ipfoman corrupfion exist on 
the Grecian soil, have nor beenjpl^ taken into consideration. 
On the other hand, becatise the limans received the art pure,’ 
and did not preserve its purity, therefore to assume that ih^ had 
no taste is a fallacy in reasoning arising froip a blind enthti^sm 
for names, and an imperfect perception 4>f the nature of the art, 
which requires allowance to be nnide for the infinite variety of 
structures demanded by the pride, wealth, and idxuribus habits of 
the Roman people. We fully agree, however, with the author, 
that * among all these recombinations of elements w^ nowhere 
discover any mode of decoration essentially new; * and that to this 
day the orders are, and ought to be, linyted to the number ex** 
hibited in Grecian architecture. • * 

III his chapters on the architecture of the early Christians, and 
its modifications down to the restoration of classical taste—in¬ 
cluding a period of more thao^tXX) years—the author presents a 
vast mass of valuable materials,«Bnd most of w|iich are now for the 
first lime brought together. To this secticfi of the work we beg 
the special attention of the reader. He will And much that is 
opposed to national predilection, and to the recorded opinions 
of national writers. Mr. Hope sliys of hiinsejf 

‘Unfortunately, in my early travels, l ehiefly thought of noticing 
those productions of more ancient or^more modern art which num¬ 
berless others had remarked before, an^. tp ^which every guide-book 
directed my attention, instead of seeking those distant architectural 
approximations of tie middle ages, which^ have yet been so little at¬ 
tended to, and which might m^e an interesting object to a traveller 
in the East as well as in Ital 5 ^*-a-p. 199, noie^ ^ 

He lived to make amends for these early omissions—^but "such 
has not been the case with almost any of bis rivals. 

We have not space to dilate oh t^ose cbapter& which treat of the 
conversion of the basilica into the Christian ter^ple—the .distri-^ 
bution of the parts—the materials, of cqnstmction—the oriiamenta 

in 
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in painttng^ tmd itiosaic—-the mono^ratna and symbols of the. faith 
—the iiftt’odattion of imagery and other customs borrowed from 
die heatheti-4-and, finally, the catacombs, urns, and sephlcfaral 
ilcchiteciydre iiiri'eneral. These are distinct topics, and all deserving 
of curious investigation. We ought to observe that Mr. Hope 
bgf no i^ans to Set the same (irtistic value 'OUirthe' cata- 
eonibjred^ subterraneous mansions of the early <^istmns as M* 
,^gincourt has done and here we coincide wkh die judgment of 
the ^£||!^ish author, ■ 

ISip^Know pass on to that ne^ Inodification of Roman: arcfaitec- 
^tu^, ^lled Byzantine, e)temphfymg a further departure from first 
principles. <l'he features of this are the vault and the cupola. 
* As all in Athens had been straight, angular, and square, now all 
became curved and rounded/^. * Thits the final annihilation of 
Grecian art was owing-to thtS^'^reeks themselves/ This people 
suppHed artists to the caliphs and to the new sovereigns of Europe. 
The"'Arabian, the Tnodern Persian, the old Russian, and the 
Mogul styles, are all ofisets from the JByzantiiie stock. 

The nomenclature which the author has adopted for the subse¬ 
quent styles of building in Europe, in tlie middle ages, is as fol¬ 
lows:—* Saxon' is very properly rejected altogetlier—* Norman ’ 
is included in ' Lombard ’—and * Pointed,’ or ' Pointed-Arch 
style,’ is preferred, on grounds sufficiently obvious, to ‘ Gothic.’ 
We are disposed, hovvevpr, to contend for the preservation of the 
word ^ Nofinan,’ denoting the architecture of the eleventh add 
twelfth * centuries wherever that people settled. Their fashion, 
though not altogether ditfercnt from that somewhat earlier put in 
practice in Italy and in the south df France, has certain distinctive 
signs, consisting c.hieily in a smayer admixture of the Byzantine 
manner—in the abseifce of the cupola, in the larger size of the 
members, and in a general clumsiness of aspect. The dedarations, 
also, are less foliaged, and in their place we find a profusion of 
nebules, nail-head ornauients, and chevrons or zigzags. A few 
churches partake of*both«tyles : as for instance the Cathedral of 
Trent; and even in the nbrtlioof Europe examples are not wanting 
where the character is more‘Lomburdic than Norman. Such an 
appearance, in our own county, the interior of St. Peter’s, at 
Northampton, presents. Mr. Hope thus supports the propriety 
of giving to tlie*term ‘Lombard* the wide signification he pro 
poses:— t , ** 

‘ We may venture to assert, that Lombardy, the country in which 
associ.itions of freemasons were first formed, and which, from its more 
recent civilization,* afforded few ancient temples whence materials' 
n^ht be supplied,* vvas the first, after the decline of the Roman em¬ 
pire, to endow architecture with a complete system of forms, which 

soon 
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prevailed whoever tiie church spread its indjiieiice; £i'<mdol 
the shores of the Baltic to those of the Mediterranean; in pait adopted 
from the more ancient Rdman and Byzantine styles, part differing 
from both*^neither resembling the Roomn basilica,^nor .|he Greek 
cross and cupola.*—^p. 1250. ‘ ** 

In assigning dates to the list of monuments \idtich closes this 
section of the work, Mr? Hope agrees with Agmcourt,'(|iluratori, 
and other antiquarians of note. It is proper, however, to observe, 
tliat the truth of the dates given to some celebrated chu^hes, 
for example those of S, Michele et^ Pavia, and S. Anibrb^o^ at 
Milan, is by no means free from question* A controversy is even 
now going on ; the one party asserting the pejriod to be that Of the 
Lombard domination in Italy, whilst the other mai«)itains that it 
cannot be fixed beyond the eleventh, or twelfth century.* 

Arrived at a period when arcliit^ure underwent, both in forms 
and in science of construction, a complete revolution, Mr. Hope 
thus introduces his profound investigation pf the pointedsBrch 
styles;— , 

^ Just at the period when the Lombard, or what may more parti¬ 
cularly be called the round style of architecture, appeared, throughout 
the dominions of the Latin church, most firmly and universally esta¬ 
blished,—when it had, from its first source, spread in every direction, 
as far as the most extended influence of that church itself,—when its 
forms might, in a manner, have served to mark throughout Europe, 
Aaia, and Africa, the precise extent and limits of the p<\|ial authority, 
—when, from its universal prevalence, it seemed to have secured an 
unlimited duration; we see it all at once, in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, abandoned for mstyle, both in its essential principles 
and its ornamental accessories, entirely new, and ditferent from that 
and from every other former style*;—of which I shall begin by statjng 
the peculiar purjioses, as shown by the modifiSations themselves, and 
the mor^ essential transformations devised to attain these—forming its 
essential characteristics from its first birth, and through all the suc- 
cessivee stags of its further development, till th^time of its final ex¬ 
tinction. After which, I shall investigateithow, where, and among 
whom it arose, and what different, lesser, more partial, and secondary 
changes it successively experienced previous to its ultimate abandon¬ 
ment. ■' ’ • 

* From the early, %he widely diffused, and yet unconnected appear¬ 
ance of the mere pohded arch^ and at the same tinnte the evident con¬ 
tempt in which it was held, as a^thing which might be admissible, as 


* Sacclii and Cordero have wrilten Ihe best treatises on either side of tlic question. 
The essay of the last*nanied writer, printed in the Transactions of the Academy 
of Brescia, is not sufficiently known. « 
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an expedient, and in places of little consequence^ but should be avoided 
‘whem there was room for others, until that much lat^ period when 
the peculiar p^ropertiSs of the pointed style ‘caused it to be considered 
as an adjunct preferable to all others, the question of its origin would 
*6e as difficult to solve as it is unimportant. Nor would the mere 
’question of when* or how the pointed arch was invented, even if 
solved, avnil us in ascertaining where or t'ow originated the pointed 
style; since the fundamental characteristic^ of that style are inde- 
^endj^iit of, lie deeper than tb%t arch, and its employment is not the 
cause, but only the consequence of-fhese.*—^p. 365. 

,The question—whence aroso Gothic architecture ?~has been 
* .the source of more theories and more conflictiug opinions than even 
the controv^y abodt the origin of the arch. We see no prospect, 
in the almost total absence of docum/iiits which the early masters 
of the art undoubtedly possessed^ that the question wall be cleared 
.of the obscurity and mystery ihill involving it. Those who, like 
Mdllpr and Mr. Hope, think it is to be deduced only from the 
gradual corruption 6f Roman art, are met in the threshold by lire 
difficulty of accounting for a system "so entirely new having come 
into universal operation among the different nations of Europe 
almost simultaneously. Jt will not be denied, that much of the 
new—of the pointed, may be traced to the old rounded styles ;— 
but only in ornaments and in detaclied parts. The leading forms 
and the whole s}stem are of a character so distinct, as at once to 
suggest ihq idea that so Ituucli novelty must be foreign to Europe; 
and accordingly, among the favourers of an Eastern origin, we 
find Dr. Robertson, Whittington, and his editor Lord Aberdeen, 
with other good antliorities. J^ut Mr. Hope opposes them 
strenuously; and he atlds, w'c think, quite conclusively,—- 

O 

* Even were the the^iry in reality true and well founded, stiH'the 
pointed style of Europe would only he derived in a somewhat more 
indirect and circuitous cliannel from the same copious source w’hence 
arose the prior round or Lombard style.’—p. 377. 

The fact, how'evef, is j.hat the East offers no monument which 
can be snppo.sed, without attgreat stretch of imagination, to have 
suggested this manner of building, which presently became conso¬ 
lidated into a .system, aifd perfected in all its multifarious parts. 
The two opinions, thus dismissed as far frdm satisfactory, arc 
nevertheless the* only rational ones hitherto advanced. It were 
waste of time to^ recapitulate all the fantastic theories which have 
been gravely propounded on the* subject. A good summary of 
them is contained in Mr. Britton’s fourth volume of ‘ Architec¬ 
tural Antiquities,.’ and to it we refer the curious. Mr, Hope 
has confined his notices to a few only of the most notorious. I he 
* absurdities’ 
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absurdities of Dr. WarbUrton, and Sir Janies Hall, who fancied 
a vegetable type, are ifuily exposed, though it is perhaps slaying 
the slain: • ** 

‘ Wafbarton*s idea, therefore,’ in his concThdin^ Vords, * more 
worthy of a fanciful novelist than of a grave divine and critic, should 
he discarded by others, a^ it was ultimately by himself; and es the 
objections to the entire ti*be, with root and branches, of the English 
bishop, apply equally to the insulated post and twigs of the Sdtftch 
baronet, we shall leave them to stj^kd 'what roots and put forth what 
branches they can.*—-p. §73. 

I^ot less whimsical is Murphy’s Reasoning on the origin of the 
pointed style, published in his Introductory Essay on the Biftalha 
Church; and as far removed from truth as even that i»JJr. Milner's 
discovery of a type in the Accidental interlaciiigs df round arches. 
So far was the reverend arcliaiol(J|giit carried out of his depth, in 
his anxiety to establish this theory, that the building, and the very 
point of the building, from whence the '^hole world detived 
Gothic architecture, wore boldly fixed upon—in utter ignorance 
that similar combinations of arches were still visible in many 
Lombard structures of much earlier date than‘St. Cross at Win¬ 
chester. But to expose the utter futility of the whole hypothesis, 
^ that frdhi such superficial pointings arose, not only the arches, 
but all the other peculiar subsequent modifications exclusively 
belonging to the architecture known to us, by the name of Gothic,’ 
the perusal of the ^J4lh chapter of the work under seview will be 
amply sufficient. • 

A more important question remains:—Which nation of Europe 
was the originator of Gothic aichitecture? France, Germany, 
Spain, and England have alL put forward their claims. Mr. 
Hope’s iiifeieuces are drawn from the history, chronological and 
artistic,* of the different countries, and from more valuable in¬ 
formation afibrded by the appearance, tendency, and internal 
qualities of the new fashion itself '; and he is^decidedly of opinion 
that England can, on no giound, lay claim either to the invention, 
to priority in its adoption, or to superlative excellence in its prac¬ 
tice. 

* It must be evident to all who have liail an opportuiiity rfjf com¬ 
paring the ditferenf principal species of pointed edihees, in all the va¬ 
rious countries possessing such, and Avho are not ftlirided liy national 
prejudice—first, tljat, of the ftatures of this sty)^ such as clustered 
columns, pointed arclies, groinetl vaults, taken cac-h insulutedly and 
st]>araiely, and unconnected in a single complete system, the Conti¬ 
nent alibi ds much earlier specinjeiis ; secondly, that, of these dif¬ 
ferent paits counected in one general cjfnsistent*sy‘'tem, and wholly 
void of all mixture with features of the round style^^France, and Ger¬ 
many especially, offer examples, eacli in its peculiar sort earlier than 

S A 2 those 
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those in England: that, on the contrary, England, so far from afford¬ 
ing the first, •almost always exhibited the last .specimens of every new 
modification introduced in the |)ointed style; that while England can¬ 
not show a sing^ peculiarity in which some earlier instance may not 

shown abrbad, many of the later variations which arose in Italy, 
Germany, France, br the Netherlands, never reached the British 
shore.’—^pp. 401, 2 , , . 

Qp^curi'ing in the greater part of these views, we dissent from 
]!4r.' Hope’s summary denial of all originality to England. 

is certainly a modification of the styje peculiar to our soil: 
iti^ ,that which, as it chiefly flourished under the Tudors, may 
be aptly designated by their name; but it is precisely that oue 
modiflcatioi\,vwherem the greatest aberration from the true prin¬ 
ciples of pointed architecture'js remarked—that in which the 
slanting lines and acute angles'^ its most essential elements, are 
everywhere supplanted by the level line and the rectangle, and 
by flat or very obtuse terminations, and square compartments 
enclosing depressed arches. , 

‘ Our sacred edifices,' Mt Hope proceeds, ‘ which, like the cathe¬ 
drals of York, Lincoln, Wells, Winchester, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Litchfield, Westminster, and others, show the beauties of the pointed 
style most conspicuously, if analysed, will be found to display its 
elegancies cn detached parts, not only unconnected with, but discor¬ 
dant from, the style of other parts; and whicli indicate the ideas 
for them to have been 'borrowed piecemeal from other quarters; 
rather tlian ‘iiV that grand accordance of all the parts and unity of 
the whole; which iViark an indigenous original conception, from 
which every detail flows alike, as jfrom the same copious source; 
such as may be seen in the more celebrated edifices in the pointed 
style in Fj’ance, Germany, and Italy ; those of Abbeville, St. Otqer, 
Amiens, Beauvais, Rouen, Paris, Rheims, Chartres, Bourges, Bour- 
deaux, Dijon, Toul, Strasburg, Cologne, Ulm, Ratisbon, and Milan. 
In England, in most of the pointed churches, the low roofs and gable 
ends—and in most of the steeples, the square summits—and, still 
more, the obelisk spfl*es clapped on them as a separate appendage 
that might equally be added or not, and appears nothing mom than 
an after-thought, independentof and long after added to the original 
design*—are all modifications, evidently borrowed from and adapted 
to the Italian style ; not pointedly fitted for a coivitry liable to heavy 
snow-falls. Less harmonising with, less spontaneously and insensibly 
growing out of a substructure, and veiiilting narrow, sharp, elongated, 
and aspiring, by which they are supported, and upon which they rise; 
they appear as parts borrowed from a country different from that where 

” In the case ui' Salisbury cathedral, which has been often cited as exhibiting the 
most consistent and uniform style of Gothic architecture, the spire was not erected 
till nearly a century |fter the completion of the body; and is of an entirely dii&rent 
character, 

these 
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t^se arches themselves arose; they do not show the design of these 
buildings as, Jn their whole, conceived on the spot where they stand 
—such as in Germany those immense cathedrals, v'hdSe roofs—and 
thc^e stupmidous steeples, whose summits—liki thole Strasburg^. 
Cok^i^, Frankfort, Ulm, Batisbon, and Vienna, seem, from the very^ 
foundation of the building) to have been considered'as integral parts 
of the design, to grow out*of the very base, and to begin that pyra- 
raidising which is only to end at their highest apex. Finally, v^t- 
ever fine specimens of the pointed style England may possess in tbsie"^ 
art, which is one of necessity—architecture—stand insulated, unhd^ 
nected with, unresembled, unconfirmed in the originality they claiqlit 
by any body of specimens in the other arts of elegance less indis¬ 
pensable, such as sculpture, painting,^ miniature and* manoneript 
w'riting, all in the same peculiar sjtylp, all alike notoriously indige¬ 
nous, offering the same characterisiios, evidently proceeding from 
the same abundant source, the saofb school, which are calculated to 
prove, through the analogy, the equally native source Of that ar(;^ltec- 
ture. All these, on the other hand, France, in scane degree, Germany, 
in a more remarkable manner? displays.’ — ^p. 404-406. 

* Thus England ran on no grounds whatever claim the conception 
of the pointed style, as a grand whole, connected and harmonising in 
all its parts : we shall even see that it is perhaps, among the coun¬ 
tries which adopted it, one of the farthest removed from its source; 
one of those which admitted it last, and which displayed it with less 
vastness, and less variety; as must be notorious to all those who have 
travelled in France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and Sp^ia, and have 
seen the magnificent monuments that fill most of^these countries; and 
have heard of those others, no longer existing, which graced them 
before their revolutions, civil anihreligious.’—pp. 408, 409. 

In corroboration of this, take Moller’s criticism on our most 
admired cathedral—that of Yoik :— , 

‘ As the English lay such positive claims to the merit of having in¬ 
vented and improved the pointed-arch style, a closer examination of 
this church will not be superfluous. Its main forms, the low gable- 
roof, and the flat towers, evidently belong to»a southern style of 
building. The whole ornamental sjjstem, on the contrary, is of 
northern origin, and stands in evident contradiction to these leading 
forms. The pointed gable which crowns the middle window, and is 
repeated in all the ornaments tlua edifice, dues not hartnoufse with 
the flat gable of the roof. The flat roofs of the tO)yers correspond as 
little with the other parts of tlje building; they should have neces¬ 
sarily terminated in pyramids, a^'all the smaller towers of the aspiring 
pillars have the pyramidal form. All this shows the incongruous 
mixture of two perfectly heterogeneous styles of building ; and pre¬ 
judices us so much the less in behalf of the origiijality of the English 
ecclesiastic architecture—as, at tlie time when York Minster was 
built, the German churches already displayed the compktest develop¬ 
ment of the art.*— Essay on Gothic Architecture, p. 79. This 
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This is ioot merely an opinion—it is an incoiitrdVertible fact*—as 
any good print will* testify; and be it aiiways remembered that 
York is not ah exception—the defect here pointed out is the rule, 
the cbaracmi^slic oV our pointed-arch style. In tine towers of 
Oioucesler, Bath,' Ripon, Lincoln, Durham, Canterbury, Ikc., 
and of a liost of parochial and culiegiatt^ churches, the same un- 
pl^^ii^g discordance of horizontal with rujiing and vertical lines, 
ipnd^^ pointed with truncated forms, may be seen. 

spire crowning the tower is a common feature in a few of our 
: upon the frequency of its occurrence, some have asserted 
it w,be an English feature; and Mr. Hosking, speaking of the 
'continent, declares it to be almost unknown there, except in Nor¬ 
mandy. iM see upon what found 5 jt,lion this assertion has been 

hazarded. In France the is found almost eveiywhere; in 
Germany it is frequent; in Flinders it abounds, crowning alike 
the t 9 wn-house and church belfry, and often other buildings; 
and, in Alsace, and other provinces bordering the Rhine, it is 
a common feature even of churches of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Thus much for fact. As to quality, what are the 
most beautiful in Kngland, confronted witli the great, transparent, 
yet solid spires of Germany ? There are those of Fribourg, Bdtzon, 
Eslingen, Munster, I'hann, Vicuna, and Strasbiirg, as light and 
curiously wrought as filigree or trellis-work; and of still more 
surpassing beauty would have been those of IJlni, and Cologne, 
and Mechlin,* and many others^ if completed according to tlie extant 
designs. We might cite others in France. But steeples are not 
contiiied to the north only; beyoi'd the Pyrenees, W'e see, in the 
twin spires at Burgos, and in those of Leon cathedral, and of the 
church of Batalha, a perfection 8f open work superior to any¬ 
thing that we can addtice ip rivalry from our own country. Tl’he 
spire of St. Mary’s, at Oxford, with its rich cluster of pinnacles at 
the springing, is perhaps the one where the spirit of the style is 
best evinced; wheretthc auxiliary and leading lines are in the best 
accord; but even in these respects it is as inferior to the steeples 
of Vienna and Antwerp as it; is in magnitude. 

* Not only,’ says our •author, ‘ in antecedence of date, of each 
development and modification of'the style, is the claim of Germany 
preferable—but it,there also attained its fullest bloom and perfection.’ 


Mr. Hope supports this position with accumulated proofs; we 
can only stop to n’dtied a few of them. It is certain that tlie free 
towns of Germany were the first established in the north of Eu¬ 
rope—that they soon became rich and powerful— 

* that the trades and arts became incorporated into guilds, a^id were 
gifted by their pl^hces with privileges and immunities; that the ma¬ 
sons and builders were among the foremost to aggregate themselves, 

as 
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as they had inreviously done in Italy; and that the Germans ace the 
nation of Eurppe who, s^ce the ancients, at least out of italy, are the 
most signalized in inventions. Moreover, the^ were (he first in the 
north to have a school of painting, chasing, engraving, and miniatu|^ 
of their own; and, in a manner, are the only nation who, in the pro¬ 
ductions of each of these arts alike showed a particular fondness for 
the introduction of that same peculiar species of ornamental forms 
which we find in the pointed archit(?cture. It is exemplified in every¬ 
thing ; and even in their written characters, still in use, cofafibsed 
of rigid perpendicular lines, connected with sharp cusps, angleajjfeijpd 
pediments. 

‘ The Germans and Lombards, having a mutual sovereign,, wfeife 
brought into frequent contact. A rivalry enstied in tas'te, ideas, aiid 
arts, manifested in the ne\^ forms and ipodificationp d’fiTerted by the 
former, even in what they borr^Wfd from Italy. The most ce- 
brated structures of Germany offer, in all their component parts, 
piers, buttresses, pillars, arches, vaults, roofs, spires, and puinacles, 
from the lowest foundation to the highest superstructure, in a*degree 
unequalled elsewhere, a compactness, consistency, and harmony with 
each other; a gradual growth of the higher out of the lower, and 
pyramidimig ; an intention, announced from the'lowest, and fulfilled 
to the very highest, of making every part tall, and sharp, and aspir¬ 
ing alike; proving tliat, even before the first and lowest was com¬ 
menced, the size, and form, and weight, and pressure of* the loftiest 
and last must have been calculated. 

‘ In Germany, and in Germany alone, tlie more celebrated struc¬ 
tures in the pointed style, whether churches or steeples, not only 
possess, in all their component parts, a harmofly with and adaptation 
to each other, hut, moreover, ^ all these component parts, both low 
and high alike, through their uniform spirinesa and sharpness, mani¬ 
fest a peculiar fitness for a climute exposed to heavy snow-falls, that 
require to be prevented from resting upon Jlnd weighing down their 
coverings, and are better contrived to obviate this inconvenience than 
the pointed edifices of any other country. In Germany, and in Ger¬ 
many alone, we have, among the*archives of chapters, found actual 
w’oricing drawings of edifices erected, or to^be efected, on such a scale, 
and so complete and minute, as to pnove that on the spot, and among 
the local lodges of freemasons, existed', as well the head that invented 
as the hand that executed those monuments.’—p. 417. 

We think Mr.'*Hope’s arguni^it on this whole subject unan¬ 
swerable ; but we are still inclined to think that, in some respects, 
he has not judged English pointed arcliitecti|re altogether fairly. 
Allowing a superior character to the finest continental structures, 
there surely are many specimens in this kingdom well worthy of 
claiming our admiration; and we conceive the author would not, on 
reflection, have cited with praise Batl^—one of our poorest cathe¬ 
drals,—and yet omitted all mention of Wells, ’jfalisbury, and the 

fronts 
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fronts of Peterborough and JLJncx>ki. Most of our cathedral 
churches, Ai<^eover»^bavo advantages over., those of foreign conn^ 
tries, in a better state of preservation and completion in all their 
parts. ,The .gr&vie, the lawn, the gate-house tower, the trim-gardens 
of the close, and the quiet cloisters, rarely accompany a German or 
« Prenph cathedral. Mr. Hope could not but feel bow greatly 
these accompaniments assist the ‘ genius loci; ’ how much their 
nres^in^ or their absence must influence the mind of the bebdder. 

''Iff took abroad, what is the condition of the cathedrals of Ulm, 
Rouen, Troyes, Lyons, and many cfthers ? Some are dila« 
pidated and tottering to their fall, and almost all are hemmed in 
by the houses of narrow streets, with their flanks and east-ends 
l^et by hoti^ls and workshops, or m^de the receptacles for all 
the fllth of thn neighbourhood. 

To return to the main question. Some exclusive admirers of 
English art particularly dwell on the striking superiority of our in¬ 
teriors' Over those of,every other country. But does this superior 
splendour consist in small proportions ^ in the low roof, frequently 
not more than half the height of the great continental cathedrals; 
in a single pair of aisles; in the square termination of the eastern 
end ; in the absence of the gorgeous raarygold w'indows ; and, in¬ 
stead of a continuous view', in having the lengthened vista of the 
nave cut short by the obtrusive choir-skreen or rood-loft ? Ts there 
more to admire in these features than in the vast and lofty aisles of 
the Continent; where every part is carried to the utmost height— 
in the intricacy that* results from the double aisles and from the 
quadruple rows of piers,—a forest of^hafts;—^in the lines of arcades 
which open into the side chapels—in the three tiers of windows 
—in the unincumbered spaciousncjrs, where the eye may range uit 
large, and be carried dbwn the long perspective of columns with¬ 
out stop or hindrance to the remotest part—to the farthest walls;— 
in the three immense circular windows, the eyes of the aisles, in 
tlie language of native writers,—whereby vast bodies of subdued 
and coloured light are poured into the church through a web of 
tracery in stone ? Is not thej effect of the polygonal chevet, or 
round apsis, manifestly .superior to the square and truncated 
form ?—* ^ ^ 

’■ Those east ends \^ere, from the pillars placed in a semicircle, rise 
ribs, all concentrated into a single poigt, and formir^, witli the zone 
of tali windows, a gergeous lantern of Jight, are seen in almost all the 
fine continental churches; our Canterbury and Westminster show 
only very imperfect embryos.’ 

We cannot but agree with Mr. Hope that these interiors sur¬ 
pass the English kr every rhspcct, save only in the less, frequent 
ocpttrreiice of rich vault-groiuing. It would be difficult to point 

^ . out 
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otit ariy foreign pattern of fretwoi4c so graceful and elaborately 
beautiful as the fan*>tracery of the Tudor ^ge. The cme most 
woi^hy to be opposed td it is that which is perfecdy exempUhed 
in the little chapel of the Hotel de Cluny, at PAris,—the vault 
appearing to be overspread with a tissue of embroidery: on tUe 
other hand, we cannot ^ite a purer apedtbeu of; the fan-pattern 
than is seen in the cloisters of Gloucester; . '' 

* Some will say,' observes Mr. Hope, * that if the French first'ihtroj|. 
duced the pointed architecture in England, the Englislx subseqhentlyj,'^ 
at least, returned the gift by carrying it back into France in all'hto- 
proved state; will quote the vulgar belief of the French themsdvbs, 
that all the fine Gothic churches built in Gaienne ahd the other 
western provinces of France, while possessed by the.E<)glish kings, 
were designed by English architects. But, in the first ^jRce, many of 
the English kings themselves were French by birth or. by descent; in 
the second place, in the cities of France occupied by the, English, not 
or>ly the arts were still exercised by the French, but the municipal 
offices were retained by theqj; the bodies, secular and ecclesiastical, 
were governed by native principals; the designers of sacred edifices 
were, as elsewhere, taken from among the ecclesiastics of the country 
and of the community for which the formation destined. And 
the English, who undertook not those sacred edifices—who bore not 
the expense of them—who in small numbers occupied an insecure po¬ 
sition, were constantly disturbed, and frequently expelled—who in 
their own country showed no preference for their own architects, can, 
by no rule of probability, be supposed to have employed these in France, 
where finer Gothic churches exist than any we possess.’—p. 408. 

It is manifestly absurd to-^say, that because certain buildings 
ai'ose in Normandy and Aquitaine under the rule of English 
princes, therefore they were th«J works of Englishmen. The em¬ 
blazonry of King Edward’s arms, still freSh on the vault-ribbing 
of Bayonne cathedral, does not prove that the roof, or any part, 
was designed by an English architect. Cross the Pyrenees, 
and we find ecclesiastical architecture closely analogous to that 
of France: if any weight be given to the vulgar opinion in the 
one case, then ought the cathedr^ of Burgos, the Carthusian 
and Franciscan churches there—the cathedrals of Ecoti, Segovia, 
Barcelona, &c. —to be also the work of our countrydien—an 

absurdity which has never been maintained. T^pse authors, again, 
who have lightly asserted tl^at little was done in France, and 
nothing of consequence, in Gothic architcctufe, after the cessa¬ 
tion of the connexion between the two countries, could not 
have observed with their eyes what their feet mu.st have stum¬ 
bled over along all the high roads to Italy! Take a line of 
country at random ;—between our o\hn coast *and Paris we have 
Abbeville, Beauvais, Amiens, 8t. Denys; and on the St. Omer 
road there are Aire, Arras, Peronne, Compiegue, Seniis, Vin^ 
k y • cennes. 
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ji^nne», St. Victor, and several ckturehe^ in end about Padis $ 
all exhibititig work posterior to the losifi of our possessions iu 
that country. • IVavellin^ southward, we have Viileneiive, Melun, 
Auxerre, %DijcAi; Soissous, Chalons, Ville Frauche, Vienne, 
]^yons, &c.. In another direction, from Picardy to Al- 

pace* thj^re are the catbedrala of St. Quentin and Meta; the 
churcdi of St. Khemi at jfilieiins; , Notre JDame de I’Fspine, 
^epjl'Ch^hins; those of Toul, and of St. Nicolas du Pont, near 
Nauc:^y ; ail oifering rich additions of, and some entirely built in, 
the latest and most llorid continental—tlwf ‘^flamboyant’ style—of 
wbijch we have no example. It were endless to enumerate mo-^ 
nuaijenls ; si/ttice.it to say, that there is scarcely a town—(except 
those, like t^ambray and Marseilles, which have lost nearly ail 
vestiges, of middle ages in the storm of the revolution)—that 
does not possess something of hfaporlance belonging to the period 
in question. 

By what general term, then, ought we to denote all the forms 
and processes of building, emanating from that which arose in 
Hurope in the thirteenth century ? W e are humbly of opinion 
that the name first used by the Italians on the * resorgimeuto ’ of 
the arts, and continued in the same sense by them, and by the 
Sj)aiiiards,^to the present time, is, after all that lias been said and 
written, the Attest and the best: — ‘German architecture’— 
‘ maniera-Tedesca ’—or Gotico-'J’eilcsca;’ the Gotico here having 
no preci.se i^efereuce to the Goths, but simply meaning ‘ barbarous.' 
To Mr. Hope’s ‘ pomted style’ there is no objection of con.sequciice. 
Since, however, it is unquestionably true, that ‘ Gothic archi¬ 
tecture’ is the most generally-received term, and has prevailed 
over all others, wc see no suHickint reason to disturb its pre¬ 
scriptive right. • 

Our author proceeds to discuss at length ,the abandonment, 
and causes for the ubandonmeut, of the pointed forms, and the 
gradual substitution yf the antique. The often-repeated opinion, 
that art owed its revival to4he dispersion of the Greeks after the fall 
of Coustantiuople, originated^lie says, with the Italians themselves. 
Little mindful of what tl^episelves had achieved iluring the middle 
ages, they extended, at this epqch, their admir{|tiou of the philo¬ 
sophy and literature of tiie old Greeks to the unworthy inheritors 
of their name. Tt will be found, that the iirst impul^ to the re¬ 
sumption of a taste for# the works of the ancients had been given 
long before the overthrow of the Eastern empire. And, moreover, 
it is evident, from a comparison of the state of the arts in the two 
countries, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, that the 
attainments of tlif .Italians had all through that period been above 
the standard of their Byzantine rivals. We agree with Mr. Hope, 
that 

• ‘To 
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* To' attnboia to lliese Greeks the new love for arts and literature 

whicb^ after &o many ceiatories of indiflerence, arose in Iftdy» is to do 
them too great honour.*-^p. 514, ” • 

The honour is certainly to be given tnaliily tc< the Tuscans*w 
Gaddi« Orcagna, Arnolfo, the Pisani, Masuccio, Cimakue, 
Giotto, and Masaccio prepared the w^yd'or'Ghiberti and Donato, 
Brunelleschi and Alberti. The gcnittS these great revivers, en¬ 
lightened by deep reflection and theMud^of theancient momtinents 
extant in their country, owed ,little or nothing to the artistic lessons,, 
of Constantinople, Y%t in all tins we rnnst not be suspected of 
any wish to depreciate the salutary influence of certain learned 
exiles, who, after the fall of Palajologus, repaid the'hospitality of 
Italy by further stirnulatir^ and enlightening her hUmiratlon of 
the master-pieces of Greek literature, and thus poW^ally 

advancing the already conimenqld**^ march of intellect' and of 
taste in all departments. 

Our limits do not allow us to examine in detail tlie subsequent, 
although practically that is much the most important, section of 
Mr. Hope’s work. Wo must, however, find room for his brilliant 
analysis of the first scion that sprung from iHe revived stock of 
what he—(perhaps not with complete accuracy or justice)—calls 

* Grecian Architecture— , a 

‘ A mere masquerade under ancient features, rather than a true 
imitation of the ancient principles in building, produced these linea¬ 
ments. Whatever might be the extent and vastness ctf the whole, 
the parts still were made to look like a collection of miniature 
models. Like every tyro in a new science, who, proud of his acquire¬ 
ments, wishes to display all h<?^has learnt, and by that means only 
shows that he has not yet Icarjjc all, the new architects seemed to 
m*ake each new building a pattern-hook only qf all the different ancient 
orders* Tlie ihinuteness of the sub-divisions and the lowness of the 
relief might be well enough calculated to give to buildings really 
small, and only intended to be seen from .a short distance, an appear¬ 
ance of size; but, from the flatness, the low ■relief of the different 
members, the total want of that boldqess,that projection, that breadth 
of light and shade, necessary to produce a distant efleet, it left those 
really large, tame, and insipid; and as Jtbe want of strong contrast 
of light and shade^was often supplied by the juxtaposition of a great 
variety of materials and colours, it frequently resembled a painted 
more than a real architecture. Those imitations of animal and ve¬ 
getable life—of nature and of^art, made to grow, out of each other in 
the most whimsical manner, which Vitruvius describes as already in 
his time superseding all other architectural decorations of .a chaster 
sort—which the excavations of ancient baths amj other subterraneous 
structures had again brought to light—|vhich thence had at first re¬ 
ceived the appellation of grotesques^ or ornaments found in grottos — 
in its original sense more appropriate than that which fathers them 
• » upon 
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upon the Arabs, who shrink from the representation of animated na* 
ture—were* embroidered in unbounded profusion on every panel and 
frieze of pilasters, entablatures, and, other members. To thc^e were 
gl added, for greater richness, separate medallions and tablets,..pfteu 
in bronze, porphyry, serpentine, and gilding, and evept Citations 
of gems, so that the whole h^d not only a gay, frojiiuently a 
meretir^ious appearance,‘littjie, suited to educes of a sobpr a^ serate 
char|^er; and Which, nevertheless, was applied witbbnt diecrira^ 
itna'ti^ to buildings of every sort: witness the monastery.of. the 
Certosa near Pavia, the palace of one pope^t the Vatican, and the 
mausoleum of another in the Apostoli; but though a would-be imita¬ 
tion of the antique, this style has, from the era in which it parti¬ 
cularly flourished in Italy, received the name of the Cinque-cento 
stylo.*i-pp. 518 , S83. < 

Al the sh-talled Louis-Quatorxe style, in fact an Italian bant¬ 
ling of the Borromini school; though reared to its full stature io 
France, has ouce again begun to be the rage here in England— 
we think our reader^ will be glad to see in what estimation it was 
held by Mr. Hope. In this style, he says,— 

* If, of the* leading and essential members of architecture the 
shapes, were distorted, still more were those surfaces and outlines, 
those mouldings and details, of a lighter and a more purely orna¬ 
mental sort, Avhich are, as it were, their last and brightest em¬ 
broidery and fringe, destined to experience every species of con¬ 
tortion. In,eYery materidl, and in every art susceptible of the influ¬ 
ence of a taste either pure or corrupted; in wood, in stone, in metal, 
in porcelain; in glass,^ nay, in the tissue of the different stuffs that 
serve for furniture or for clothing ; if architecture, sculpture, paint¬ 
ing, chasing, jewellery, embroidery, and weaving; in the temple and 
the tomb ; in the exterior and interior of houses; in vehicles and .in 
vessels; in floors, wall^, and ceilings; in the stationary parts and in 
the loose furniture; in the altar and the sideboard; in th^ chair, 
table, chimney-piece, chandelier, sconce, and picture-frame; in the 
priest's surplice, the lady’s flounce* and the gentleman’s lace ruflde: 
in the chalice and the snuff-box, the vase and the salver, the, ring and 
the bracelet—not only all those accurate and faithful imitations of 
actual productions, animate or^ inanimate, of nature or of art, which 
even the arabesques still shOw, and which are pleasing to the eye and 
the min3—but even all regularify, all definitendiss of surface and 
shape, all forms decidedly round, or square, or smooth, or projecting, 
or straight, or angular—were abandoced for a sort of irregular, un¬ 
certain, involved outline*, nowhere showing a decided continuation or 
a decided break, and for an unmeaning appliquk of clumsy scroll-work, 
which spread like an ulcer, from the rapidity of its confection, and 
the slight degree of *skill, taste, or imagination necessary to its exe¬ 
cution ; which, cancer,' ate into every moulding, and corroded 
every surface, and nowhere left simplicity, variety, dnity^ contriist; 

or 
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or symmetry. This taste, too, like all the former horn in Italy, soon 
passed into France. It graced the dota^ of the fourteenth Louis, 
whose youth had seen Wetter things. From France it spread like 
wild'fire all over the Continent, and was wafted across ^he channel to 
the British shores, where—as it is well shown in Itaiy in the modfefw 
part of Pira^esfs prints, and in France in the pictures of Watteau— 
itis ha^|)ily exemplified iij the furnituw of'’Hogarth's compositions, 
and known hy the name of the old French tastfe. Though Italy has 
the credit of the invention, its proper dame should he the ma[ne or 
frippeiy style.'—p". 557 - 559 . *!; 

Strong as is this deiAiuciation of a taste now unfortunately the 
fashion of the day, it deserves no more lenient treatment—it js no 
better than a mere methodized system of deformity/ reducible to 
no other rule or principle ^but that of an abhorrej^(f of all true 
geometrical forms—the only elements of beauty ii\^ie»tcliitec|^iu*a1 
composition. We sec a mixture t>f lines the most incongruous ; 
the curve cut short in the midst of its course by the straight line, 
and the straight distorted from its direction, veverting again to the 
circumflex : nothing i.s coiitfnuous ; and none of this maze of in¬ 
volved lines, fatiguing and perplexing the eye, ,can .be unravelled 
or traced to a natural termination. There is a constant recurrence 
of every ugly angle, and nowhere the rectangle. All that is rational 
is reversed; we see weights tottering under shambling suppen ts, 
and slight shelves and cornices sustained on thick and gouty piers 
and consoles : even the surfaces, when not flat, do not follow an 
easy undulation, but the level part suddenly rises into *a swell, and 
as abruptly again subsides into a plane. Sifhli conceits as these, 
and bouquets, and flames, frills, and linen-folds, wrought in 
hard and solid material, it were endless to enumerate. This worst 
of.French tastes, the returning right of reason has long since caused 
our iiei|^hboiirs themselves utterly to discaref. Let us hope that its 
ilt'piaced admiration will be transient also among ourselves. All 
experience shows, that an affection for foriiis repugnant to the 
beau-ideal of the Greeks and Romans, be thiy Chiiie.se, lilgyptian, 
Dutch, or Gallic, is sure to be ephemeral; reason soon intervenes, 
and leads us back to truth. , 

Revived dassic architecture would /io little honour to Italy, if 
only to be estimated by what modern Rome contains. But— 

* In other parts,’ says Mr. Hope, ‘ there started up now and then an 
architect who, like Palladio, sought to stem the torrent of had, and 
to construct edifices in a better'^taste. Many superb facades, con¬ 
cealed in the narrow streets and the most uncouth corners of Vicenza, 
still bear the marks of his sublime genius. It i.s singular, that—while 
Rome, where existed the finest and most numerou*: remains of ancient 
architecture, should have produced Fontana, Bi^iK^piini, and Bernini, 
most x^markable for whim and extravagance—in the north of Italy 

should 
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should have arisen and flourished the only arfehitect whose simplidiy 
of style approached that of the best anticpie inodels/'*-p. 655. 

Who that );^as visited this little town ^11 not, on reading oui^ 
extract, recall t^ mind how often bis eye has been arrested by the 
fTimpse of some Palladiati front, hemmed up in a narrow street J 
iftnd the pleasing impression he received, as he observed the fine 
perspective of columns receding in nice efrder ? There is a poetry 
in, this master’s compOsitidni^they have* nameless graces, and 
; refinements of grace, which lay beyond precept—which must 
'be felt; it is needless to attempt to defino them for such as lack 
the soul to feel the charm which Palladio imparts to almost 
all he has touched.. It has been urged that his orders are uot 
Oreciap, th^^ his shafts are swollen and unfluted, that columns 

and are ofted engaged with the walls of 
tln^mfding. We reply that' siifch defects are all instanced in his 
works,—but are not the attributes of his manner; and that the whole 
attention is too often^ given to mere accessories, whilst the positive 
intrinsic beauty is overlooked. But of what value are such objec¬ 
tions, when Grecian inonuinents themselves are not free from 
them? In Paestum, Agrigentum, and Athens, may be exampled 
all the defects here mcMitioned ; and we read in Pausauias of 
temples, no longer iu existence, where Doric columns were sur¬ 
mounted by Corinthian. If, llien, in the purest, in the only pure 
svstem of architecture the world has seen, sucli licences were 
allowed—and that in the simplest possible plan of building, a 
quadrangular enclosure of four walls—how much more may they 
be excused in the complicated scheme of a modern European 
palace } 111 mutters such as thes^ intolerable dullness may be 

more correct than any Greek who wer lived ; just as a pedagogue 
may MTite verses faultlfss as to quantity, but wilJiout the slightest 
touch of inspiration. • 

The orders laiti down by Palladio possess no merit beyond the 
system of Vignola ami other pilceptors. But the orders are to 
arcliilecture only what wQrds are to language—the mere elements 
of expression ; the great merib lies in their employment. If with 
instruments of little w'orth Palladio has accomplished much, our 
admiration ought to be proportiq^idbly augmented. In conception 
—ill composition, apt, varied, and beautiful—in fertility of inven¬ 
tion—in short, in ifil the higher qualities of the real architect, this 
master stands pie-emimyit. - * 

To enter into a short analysis of tiis manner—-we observe that 
ihongli the columns are seliloiu of the best fotin, they are almost 
aiwiuh vwll spaced^ and often, instead of being disposed in tieis of 
orders, leach to ^Ui^ciowiiiMg cornice; which important member 
sometimes breaks round the supports, but frequently runs the 
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whole length of. the fvont in a continued line. The pedestals 
under tlie columns are occasionally suppressed—an iinprovement 
Upon the usual practi^ of his predecessors, which deserves 
notice. In the breaddi of the piers between the* windows—^in 
truly calculating the relative proportions of void ^ud solid spad?^ 
and again of smooth and fiat to the prcdcctions—the quantity of 
snrfuce to receive lights and shadow,—Palladio’s elevations* are 
emirienUy .beautiful, and the proju(|jtJ^|S^'.S 0 that either to 

add or detract would infallibly mar tlie general efi'ect.- Scarcely Unji^ 
two of his fronts are divided iu the same way, yet they are seldom 
unsatisfactory to the eye, proving in this how rule is nothing with¬ 
out a governing taste;—that, far from there being ,any absolute 
rule, a modification is demanded for almost every^accideot of 
locality, llcauty is relative as wejljUs positive, ait'd what;^ 
feet in the abstract, may be even felicitous in certain 
This relation of cause and efi'ect, so important, and so little un¬ 
derstood ill modern composition, is pleasingly exeinplifiedoiu the 
Villa Capra: any one w ho estimates the design of this little coun¬ 
try-house from the geometrical drawings only, can have no idea of 
the appropriateness of the outline and form to the situation. There 
is yet another quality very conducive to beauty in an elevation, 
and very much overlooked by modern artists—.that it looks not 
only well in a front, but also wi oblique views. No one has 
mustered more completely the diflicult art of profiling than Pal¬ 
ladio. Lastly, in Italian palaces, as of old in the Homan, the 
sumptuousness of architecture is often chiefiji^ displayed within the 
walls; but many criticisers of this master, apparently, have not 
often passed his thresholds. • 

It is to be lamented that this groat man had not the oppor¬ 
tunity which now every tyro enjoys, that ol^drawing from tlie mo- 
iiunienis of Greece herself, as well as from the Jess puic remains 
of Italy. In that case, what he has done gives assurance that he 
would have left the art at his death nearer perfection than it now 
is,* or seems likely soon to be. As it was, tiad he been equally 
favoured with some men of infermr intellect—^liis coiileitipora- 
I'ies—in the patronage of governments—had he been employed 
to erect squares and conduct operations*oh a large scale, he would, 
we cannot doubt, liave bequeathefi to posterity an art invested with 

• A serious objection is made to tlji* profusion of oj nameiit on some of Jiis eleva¬ 
tions. Let ns not be too hasty in condemiiitii'eveiialns. • The Cireeks. smipiilotts 
observers of simplicity of lorni, lavisnoil on tlie walls scul[)ture, and even painted 
and (;ilded ornaments. But, in truth, P.illfidio is not aiiswtiable for wl.iit is thus 
condemned. It was the fAshion of the day to indulfro fant-y .in piaster fimires and 
ornaments, as an nccessoiy to architecture; and Vittoria, and other famous stuccoists, 
were generally invited to embody their fancies the waits raised by the 

architect. * 

higher 
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higb«r and more niunercus beauties. ^I^edor to intrigue, as 
he was in all other respects to his more fortunate brother-artists, 
it was his fate to be often supplanted % unworthy competitors. 
Da Ponte’s heswy, ^steless bridge of the Rialto, for exana^^ple, was 
^fierred to his delightful design—model at once of lightfiess 
and magnilicence/ i 

In.assigning the supreme place and honour among artists^ it can 
never be the question who, isi/^tiltless, but who combines the 
gresil^t number of high qu^ities. . By pointing out and dwelling 
on defects, by sedulously keeping out of ^sight positive beauties, 
a prima fame case is easily made out against the very foremost, 
and more easily in architecture than in the other liberal arts. 
TIh^c is mq^h, for instance, that is indefensible in all the eleva- 
Paniese Palace at Rome, but it nevertheless com- 
miration as a stately fabric; for the character of a 
p^ce is well expressed; and.more so by the completeness of 
design, than by the magnitude of the mass and correctness of 
detail. It is needlhss to deny the existence of faults in the 
Palladian system, but it is a quality of an enlarged understanding 
to consider the parts in conjunction with the whole; or, in other 
words, to comprehend the whole which suggested the parts. Then 
will the consistency, the harmony of the entire composition—that 
unison of |^arts with the end, which is so attractive, and which is 
beauty—cancel and absorb all objection in detail. We are mure 
and more confident, frdm every day’s experience, that those who 
reject his system have yet discovered no equivalent substitute; and 
the decriers of Italian art allow as much. In recommending the 
study of his works, we do not advocate a servile imitation—the 
copying his elevations—the disjoining and re-arranging his de¬ 
signs—but an imitatio]^ essential and characteristic ; not to pilfer 
and tack together fragments—not to compile—but to counpose; 
in short, to learn in what consists invention, and expression, which 
is the soul of invention. c 

I’lie student who *wouId profit by the inheritance of this school 
must bear in mind that architecture is quite as much a useful as a 
fine art—and that, the remains of Greece being almost solely of 
sacred edifices—mere vafieties of an oblong cell—what may tlience 
be learnt is restricted to little fiiore than the Ssuperior beauty of 
two of the orders.I- No idea) of composition at all adequate to 
our exigencies caq be derived from the buildings in question 
and those who pretencf that they ate to be compared, in point of 


* This iuct is even njpre strikingly exemplified in the interiors, than in the eleva¬ 
tions of modern churclui^ Witness St. Pancras—-Trinity, Marylcbone—the New 
Church in North Audlly-Street, &t. 

Utility 
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utility and'practitillfl^ifilication,io’the great variety of later deve-> 
lopments of the art, su^ested by the increasing demands of new 
conditions of 8ociety~pever contemplated fii Athenian philoso¬ 
phy—ekher deceive themselves, or would dccwve others. 

"l^fa^Gr^k temples, in the first place, exquisitely beautiful so far 
as they go, were meant for a worship which did not require the pre¬ 
sence pfthe multitude wtlhin the walla. They are all in the interior 
of very shiall dimensions; and, {r&mf- a similar cause, they are 
equally poor as regards the meahiixif bbtaming light. In Chrikian 
churches, where a multitude congregate, ample space is de¬ 
manded, and also an abundant'supply of light to be transmitted 
through openings in the lateral walls, and ijot through the^roof 
and doorway alone. These considerations suggested jtc^he Hon^ft 
Christians the superior advantages of the Baklican 
form. The Roman basilica is'the real archety|fe^df tnbdelh 
churches; and if for such structure the Temple of the GrefeHni 
inappropriate, much more must it be so for aU domestic purposes. 
The architect of tiie presQpt day may continue to observe as 
much Grecian severity of character as he chooses ; but he ought 
to know that he has al his command resources, ‘dra^n from old 
Roman magnificence, and from the happy inventions of modern 
Italy, far greater than Greece can furnish; and he will do wisely not 
to debar himself from still further %nriching his mind in other coun¬ 
tries of Europe. Ill this way disciplined and instructed, if the 
aspirant to fame in his calling is capable of rising abowe a feeble 
practitioner, he will be strong enough to withsland the empyricisin 
of the day, and advance the art by opening an abundant source of 
invention. Then, in pursuit df the grand, he will not rest in mere 
size and mass—ponderosity will not be mistaken for solidity, 
nieagreness and debility for lightness and elegance, baldness for 
simplicity, perplexity for variety, insipidity for sobriety, nor de¬ 
formity for symmetry aud beauty. 

At present all is unsettled—ei«ch professor has* his idol; one 
rears a barn-like parish church, and \itquld*liave Norman ugli¬ 
ness admired for its cheapness; another would revive the bas¬ 
tard style of King James, in street' architecture, and raises up 
a tower-like house, as if to deter imitl&tibn ; a third gentleman, 
fond of innovation^and devoid of'taste, may revert to Hindoo or 
Egyptian forms and ornaments. A large class s(te for the re-esta¬ 
blishment of Gothic, blind to the fact, whigh they demonsti-ate by 
their own practice, that the spH it of the style and the ability so to 
build have departed from us, as much as the social state which in¬ 
spired them. There are others, and they are, ^s’has already been 
hinted, an increasing sect, who can endure the i^avqigs of Borromini, 
and would imitate the French vagaries of the same school. But the 
VOL. Liii, NO. cvi. a B loudest 
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loudest voices denounce ail that is notGredan; and wottld'~be 
Greek prodacUons fu'ove a total inabililj in .tbe preceptors to 
sustain or fallow tfaeir own precepts. ‘^Ona peraicious conse- 
j^ence of prescribing a too rigid code is becoming daily more 
^Ipable. Many artists—some in despair* others wmmed by the 
genera) disapprobation of the works of the Greekists* and refusing 
obedience to such poor examplars-—run into the opposite extreme, 
and indulge in every^arbim and licence.* All these would be 
arbiters of national taste; and all, at variance one with tlm other* 
conspire to prevent the establishment oi a sound enduring sys* 
tem of architecture. In proportion as pseudo-Greek is in the 
ascendant, s» is Honian art slighted, and falling into disrepute; 
but it is w^ to remember this- truth, that we, who approximate 
ni»«!er tb^ wealth of old lloin$ than atiy other modern nation, not 
^1y do hc^ lival her greattiSsttp: and taste in our editiccs, but are 
actually falling behind other states, whose resources are as limited 
as ours are boundless. The young artist, who ventures t© see and 
judge for himself, will be in no danger of despising that band of 
men of almost universal genius who graced Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteentlt centuries. It would be anomalous in the history of 
the human mind, that a country which produced the master-works 
of sculpture and painting, should have remained sterile of talent 
in the oneVcmainiiig art of design. Young men must learn not 
to bow too submissively to the popular names of their own eoii- 
temporarievS. Artists of unquestionable talents, but unconscionsiy 
blinded by” preconcejyed notions of excellence, have often published 
very foolish opinions. Witness Roubiliac—a man of genius, and a 
most skilful sculptor: late in life Hb visited Italy, and found he 
liad nothing to learn ; to the last, tj ue to his false principles, he 
continued to prefer jiis own flimsy, starched drapery, to the 
breadth and natural fall of Michael Angelo's and Raphael’s 
folds; and never made the discovery, now evident to all, that he 
had mistaken, in his statues of <Shakspeare and Handel, conceit 
for dignified posture^ and distortion for inspiration. 

We trust that some learned artist, and not one but many, 
will zealously endeavour to "avert the evil wherewith the art is 
threatened by the unceM^nty, confusion, and derangmnent that 
now surround it—that they will interpose a coAective influence to 
obviate the danger of a complete corruption in our public taste; 
and help us, in Mi;. Hope’s words, ‘*10 get rid betimes of a perni¬ 
cious notion of our own prodigious superiority—-a notion fatal to 
improvement, and which is now held as a rule of faith by a very 
large and powerful class.’ We see no other salvation than in 
acknowledging «i.’hoIe r^nge of classic architecture, whether in 
Greece, in antient or in modern Italy, to be the legitimate souroe 

of 
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of kno\Flcdge< We should thus render available to instruction all 
that the civilization of those countries has produced, and give tha 
widest possible expanse to genius ; but a^ the same time we 
should enjoin the avoiding of ail heterogeneous mixtures—the 
constant observance of litiicss of diameter and consistem^ 
throughout'-Hof the relation of all the paits, one to another^ ana 
each to the whole; and hst, not least, the shunning of a scrupu^ 
lously alfected purism-*~8carcdy less baHefnl ibaji the opposite 
extreme, licentiousness. Thus may a truly national style be 
created, as uniform in 4 >rinciple, as capable of endless variety in 
practice. In the hope of such a consummation we confidently 
rest, and gladly bear testimony once more to Mr. Hope’s distin* 
guished services towards its attainment. 


Art. IV.-— Correspondence d'Orieni, 1830, 1831. Pg|r 
Michaud, de rAcadeuiic X'ran^aisc, et M.»Poujoulat. Vols, I. 
toV. Paris, lB3o-4. 


11/T MICHAUD, the well-known historian lof die Crusades, 
had meditated a more runipiute and elaborate account of 
his travels in the Hast: the state of his health, and the fatal infiu- 
ciice of the recent revolution on his fortunes, have conlpelled him 
to abandon this design, and to publish his correspondence with 
his private friends, ul which the fifth volume now lies, before us. 
The fust of the series contains letters writteg during bis voyage, 
up to his arrival on the plain of Troy; the second those from the 
shores of the Hellespont ancHJoustantinople; the t|iird those on 
the road from Constantinople to Jerusalem ; the fourth and the 
iiffh (with the sixth yet uitpiiblished) embrace those written from 
Palestine, Syria, and Kgypt. 

However we may regret the circumstances which have interfered 
with the accomplishment of M.*Michaud's more ambitious pro¬ 
ject, we doubt whether vve should not have msftle a disadvantageous 
exchange, if these agreeable letters,^written with all the freshness 
and animation of the author’s daily impressions and feelings, had 
been wrought up into a stately and labryured book of travejs. 

M. Michaud is bf the old school iu politics and religion.* How¬ 
ever his opinions on the first head may be unsuited at present to 
the meridian of Paris, his ardi^nt though liberaj Christianity is an 
excellent qualification for a traveller iu the Kast, most especially 
iu Palestine. There is something very touching in his allusions 
to tlie misfortunes of his patrons and friends. ,We pity tiiat man 
whose heart is so hardened, and his moralel^se leudered so 
obtuse by party feeling, as not to admire the h^ourable fidelity 
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with which the CarJist man of letters, the consistent loyalist, a4* 
heres to the fallen fortunes of his political fronds, and contemplates 
the vicissitudes of power and distinction with a w'ise and religious 
,melanoholy. If he had written what might be called a work,* 

Michaud modestly says, ^ he would have dedicated, it to the mi- 
htiter to whom he bad been indebted for valuable encouragement.* 

.* It would have been to address flattery to misfortune, 

and to utter my gratitude through the bars df a prison. I trust, not¬ 
withstanding, that Prince Foflgnac will find herein the expression of 
those sentiments of attachment which no revolution ci^n weaken; < 1 
shall consider myself happy, if, from the distant countries of the East, 
1 call bring him, I will not say an enjoyment, but a distraction; and 
the best fortjme I can wish for my book and for myself will be to 
06e«tpy fij^ome hhurii the studioi^s leisuve of his captivity.’ 

^^^M. Mi^aud Was at Toulon|iiPeparing for his voyage during the 
'^ibeaies of joyous festival which celebrated the embarkation of the 
<^'pedi'tibh against Algiers. Some dark presentiments even then 
ovenihadowed his m*lnd. , 

* If ft he true that we have always some hope in the time of misfor¬ 
tune, vve have always some fear to chequer our days of happiness. Dur¬ 
ing my stay at Toulon I saw General Bourmont almost every day; w'e 
had formerly known each other in the prison of the Temple^ in that 
prison when'e every stone was prophetic of calamity. Since that time 
our lives had experienced every vicissitude of fortune; and by a sin¬ 
gular destiny, behold! eaoh now found himself at the head of a crusade; 
M. de Bourmont commanding a noble army, and preparing an inva¬ 
sion in which the genius of Charles V. had failed; I finishing my 
career as an historian by a more modest expedition, and setting out 
with the pilgrim staff and scrip to follow the tracks of the crusaders 
whose exploits 1 had related. Our) present situation did not hljnd 
either of us; and the ^ture presented itself through our old recol¬ 
lections of the Temple. General Bourmont was occupied with the 
preparations fur his great crusade, and had no time for other thoughts. 
But J, who had not so many prepai’ations to make, had time to medi¬ 
tate on the uncertainf^' of human affairs.’ 

Among the literary friends»to whom these letters are addressed, 
appears the name of M. Ba^in, the author of a very clever work, 
* L’Eppque sans Noin.’ It contains a set of sketches of Parisian 
society and manners, from the highest to tlie iov^est classes, written 
in the character <of a lounger—(the nearest word which we can 
think of to answe^- to fianmr ')—very graphic, full of quiet irony, 
and tiot altogether very favourable to the change which took place 
at the Revolution of the Three Days. 

But though tflc.political connexions of M. Michaud thus trans¬ 
pire occasionalljg,^his correspondence, his views on the singular 
revolutions now operating in the Bast, must be allovred by even 

the 
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the most liberal of his leaders to be full of good seiise and moderai 
tion. He appears tobli<(*e laid himself out tq obtain information 
from all classes and nations, Turks^ Greeks, and Franks, about 
their preset feelings and opinions. There ztk many pass^es ii^ 
strucUve as well as amusing upon the state of regenerated Grec^'; 
Turkish teform, and Egyptian political economy. But the great 
charm of >the book is ^le colouring it has taken from the 

author’s former studies. Though keenly alive to the old classical 
associations which haunt the shores of Greece and Asia Minor, 
M. Michaud, and his yo*ung disciple M. Poujoulat, who seems to 
have been fully impregnated with the spirit of his master, arejcon- 
stantly starting off into the anti^uarianism of the middle ages^ 
In the Korea and in Asia Minor, they willingly abandoiri 
and Achilles to follow the steps ojf^Villehardouin, of of cl, 

Frederick the Swabian. Even ih^palestine, though strongly 
pressed with Christian reverence for those scenes which hav^PjeW^' 
ennobled by a holier presence, they still find time to trace the 'fi^ds 
in which Godfrey and English Richard planted the triumphant 
banner of the Cross. We are glad that an exano^ple is thus set to 
future travellers to turn some part of that attention which has so 
long been exclusively bestowed on the monuments of classic times, 
and the illustration of the Greeli; and Roman writers^ to these, 
very often the most picturesque, and by no means the least inte¬ 
resting remains of antiquity. In Italy, it is sometimes^ extremely 
disappointing, that while the guide-books and the ordinary volumes 
of travels are full of trite quotations, and laviSh of their erudition 
on every field, on every stone, vhich is connected with Roman anti¬ 
quity, we seek in vain for information on the history of some wild 
castle trembling upon a precipice, or some grey convent which 
bounds the horizon; yet each of these biilldiugs is perhaps con¬ 
nected with times as eventful, or at least with exploits as stirring 
and adventurous, as those of the Roman age. All this, however, 
is to be wrought out by the traveller himself from the voluminous 
pages of Muratori, or those valuable ^ocai histories in which 
Italian literature is so rich, but which require no slight sacrifice 
of time and labour to work the way thsough their thick close- 
printed quartos. A guide-book «r a volume of travels^ which 
should devote itself in some part to the romaytic antiquities of 
Italy, and perhaps of Greece, would be a companion which every 
intelligent traveller would receive with grateful Velcome. 

Before we illustrate the manner in which this * ruling passion’ 
for the picturesque and romantic associations of 4he middle ages 
kindles at once at the sight of any shore or aqjClntry signalized by 
any remarkable scenes during the Crasades, ^ must pause to 
introduce a very pleasing specimen of the descriptive powers of 
. . M, Michaud. 
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M. Miebattd. If oar translation does not mar thfe^uiet simplicity' 
of this passage, our readers will thank us'for the eatract. 

■ ‘ In the midst of this archipelago (the Liparf 'Islands), the attention 
^'fthe voyagers ^8 fixed onStroraboU alone. Pliny has described this 
volcatio; it existed long before his time, and its eruptions have never 
keen interrupted to our own days. Tliese^eruptions are felt at very 
short intervals, with a regularity which may be compared to the 
beating of the pulse and the arteries in the human body. Naturalists 
will explain to you the causes of this phenomenon; 1 confine myself 
Ip.the beauty of the scene. When we discovered the burning sum¬ 
mit of Stromboli, night was beginning to fall; it was a favourable 
hour* for contemplating the volcano with its crown of fire. That 
which we i^aw was a luminous point, which showed itself every 
^Inent j;, t^en it was a mountain which'' kindled into a blaze, and at 
Ibhgth horizon reflectedrthe flames which escaped from the 

jlWROi'. A great illumination in one of our cities, the conflagration 
W a forest on the heights of the Alps, would give you but a feeble 
^tion of what we saw. The calm too detained us in front of this 
blazing mountain; through the whole night it has not ceased to 
murmur, to bellow, and to throw up into the air sulphur, bitumen, 
and burning rocks; and Ihc sea was motionless, and the stars shone 
silenily over our heads—all nature was in repose except Stromboli’ 

The approach to Sicily is charmingly described, but our author 
is iuimediaioly busy with his old chroniclers, extracting a lively 
and picturesque narrative of the descent of our Richard I. upon 
the island.' The following curious historical facts are worthy of 
preservation* 

* It was then that those times of revalntion, which made her so often 
change her master, commenced in Sicily, and at length destroyed the 
sources of her prosperity.—[Surely^’Sicily had changed her masters, 
Greek, Mahometan, and Norman, frequently enough, and in ve^ recent 
times before this.]—In order to ascertain the wealth possessed by that 
country in the twelfth century, it will be sufficient to know the terms 
on which the Sicilian jnonarch purchased the friendship, or rather the 
departure, of the King of England. Richard demanded a table of 
gold, twelve feet long, and a ftfot and a half wide—a tent of silk, in 
which two hundred warriors could sit down—eighty silver cups, eighty 
silver vjgiters or dishes (xlisques), sixty loads of wheat, sixty of barley, 
sixty of wine, two hundred ships with all their equipments, and provi¬ 
sions for two years. Never did victory exact so much. But what 
must have been th^, resources of a country on which such conditions 
could be imposed, and* which could fulfill them! Things are much 
changed since that time; if Messina, Syracuse, and Palermo should 
be sold at present, -they would not raise half the treasures carried 
away by Richard.’ •^,s 

The last is pcniaps a tiold assertion, but, after all, the most 
splendid period in Sicilian history was immediately subsequent to 
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this time, the reign of the Emperor Frederick li. From Siciljr 
we follow our aulhoi^s Vessel to the shores of preece, Fat even in 
the bay of Pylos the remembrance of old Nestor, of the battle of 
Sphacteria, immortalized in the page of Thucydides, and that of 
Navarino, which awaits its immortality, cannot withdraw our author 
from hia old allies. The comparison between Nestor and Ni- 
cliolas of St, Omer is f^himsicaliy characteristic. 

* Our old chronicles inform us that Nicholas of St. Omer caused 
the castle of Navarili to he built, that is to say, he reconstructed the' 
city of Pylos. One is delighted to see the name of Nestor mingled 
up with that of a knight of Picardy or Flanders: the former flitted 
Greece, with his sons, to fight under the walls of Troy; *the knight ol 
Picardy, with his family, qui(,ted France to go to the corRlflest of 
zantium or Jerusalem. Nestor returned to his beloved but the 

lords of St. Omer renounced their naljve country, to ^tkb^sh 
selves in the sovereignty of Thebes and on the coast of Messenla^ , Jm 
present, what remains of Pylos or of ancient Navarin is a Wiit 
closure, surrounded by wallsw flanked with towers; these walls arid 
tower, which call to mind the fortifications of feudal France, have 
not greatly suffered by the encroachments of time*. Shrubs, plants, 
and grass grow in the deserted inclosure; serpents, tortoises, and 
grasshoppers are the last inhabitants of the city Nestor and St. 
Omer.’ v - 

M. Michaud does not take a very sanguine view of the prospects 
of regenerated Greece. His visit took pla£e during the negotiation 
with Prince Leopold, who had not yet abandoned all thought of 
the throne of Athens; but who since then, unlike the good knight 
of St. Omer, has preferred a {%Iace in Flanders to the united king¬ 
doms of Nestor, Agamemnon, ^nd Theseus. King Otho had not 
yet been heard of as a candidate for the cro|vn of Greece. There 
is much sound wisdom in the following observations:— 

‘ When we consider the population, almost entirely recruited from 
foreign countries, on all the shores, of Greece, we regret not to find 
some agricultural settlers, some men fit to cuWvate the soil; these 
are the men which the country wants > hut*all those who arrive bring 
only unproductive industry, and are unged by the necessity of living 
at the expense of others. All the inhabitants are traders or brokers; 
all these traders, th« Greeks like the rest, aspire to nothing but to 
make the pay of the soldiers pass into their own purses, and behold in 
their deliverers only strangers J)y whom they may enrich themselves, 
or at least gain a few piastres. , As to the Fnencli* military men,, they 
are melancholy and silent, a singular contrast with the notion enter¬ 
tained in France of the happiness which it is to livq under the beau¬ 
tiful sky of Greece. The letters they receive ^ans full of congratu¬ 
lations and expressions of envy at theii; lot.' ThfiJr answers would, 
doubtless, be very curious to read; they must bq fu" of grievances, of 
regrets, and all of the words in our language express melan- 
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choly, solitude, and ennui. 1 have conversed with many of these brave 
soldiers. ** Greece,**^ said one of them to.me, “ is like the dome of 
the lDvalide8‘«t Paris', all glittering with gilding, but we know what 
th^re is below.*%* « 

Unquestionably* the cultivation of the soil, whether by natives or 
forei^ settlers, must be the first element of Grecian prosperity; 
but m a country emei^Ktiig»sfrpin n struggle, in which .its heroes 
were klepbts, pirates, Ibreiga'adventurers, how can the exe¬ 
cutive afford that security to the peaceful husbandman which can 
alone excite him to profitable industry? The king must maintain 
a powerful body of troops, or at least a strong military police, and 
how is that force to be kept up without taxation, which the impu- 
vedshed cokdtry ]« utterly unable to b^ar ? At best 
^.yneBsy lies the hvad that wears a crown 
and ^UHj^ Otho, if he has at helitrt the improvement and happiness 
of hht'subjects, must have many a pang to disturb his repose. 
'!^auplia, then the capital of emancipated Greece, and the resi¬ 
dence of the President, Capo d*lstrihs, is described as crowded 
with an idle and miserable population— 

* There were assembled men of every sort of pretension, and of 
every kind of misfortune. It had become the asylum of all whom the 
war had reined, and of all who /;ould boast that they had helped to 
deliver their country; the former came to solicit indemnifications, the 
latter rewards in money ^d in power.* 

Besides these higher mendicants, there was a vast number of 
wretched and mutilated beggars, some with their hands, some with 
their tongues cut out, the victims «f the fatal strife—a strife of 
which the horrible barbarity that could inflict such brutalities is 
the most unansw'erable vindication^' 

‘ The greater part of the chiefs of the revolution live at IJTauplia; 
they bate each other mortally ; there is not one who would not con¬ 
demn his rivals to exile, if he had ,the power, or who would not with 
his whole heart revive the ancient law of ostracism, in order to rid him¬ 
self of all who are possessed of importunate renown or credit. The new 
capital of the Morea contmns within its walls many primates, demo- 
gerontes, logotheti, noble^ created by the pashas, and many families of 
princes which have been born under the shadow ,of the crescent; all 
these persons represent,* d memeille^ the vanity of the country, and 
for that purpose m'ake a great stir. Another class of men, which is 
spread through alKthe provinces, andSvhich is in the greatest number 
at Nauplia, are the jpalicares, a kind'of mjlitia formed in the time of 
the Turks, and which has fought with bravery in the cause of inde¬ 
pendence. This "iqilitia exacts the reward of its services with a spirit 
of haughtiness might be considered revolt. They refuse to 

submit to the ne\^iscipliue"; and, though they receive pay, disdain to 
appear under the standards. Thus the Greek revolution has its janis- 

* ' saries. 
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«&ries, whose videncft^uusb be endured, or who must be destroyed by 
force.* , * 

M. Michaud gives an amusing account of an interview with 
Capo d’lstrias. We must confess that we loOk vuith suspicion «on 
ail reports of such conversations between casual travellers, even of 
the high literary reputa|ion of M. Michaud, and persons in au¬ 
thority. The traveller expects tpk b^iiR^tted into all secrets of 
state, and starts off at once upon prtiK^p^s of government; and if 
he is met either by civil indifference, or by that courtly dignity 
which to a high-bred dhd sensible man would at once convey a 
feeling of the impropriety of forcing such subjects upon a stranger 
in so peculiar a situation, he complacently considers that he lias 
sounded the depth of the statesman’s iiitellect^ attd rifeasurecb'^ie 
utmost Extent of his views. Many a man conceives ihai he^as 
confounded the understanding of# a person in high" 
he has only bored by his impertinence. There was more plaijajegflei 
than novelty in the observation of M. Michaud, that it vyas |(;)|l]lji^ 
small aristocracy, after all, which in Attica—(he might 
added the like of all the Grecian republics)—occupied itself wii^ 
the laws of the republic—while the soil was cultivated by a working 
class of four hundred thousand slaves. In modern Greece nobody 
vvorks, and everybody would make and remake the., laws. We 
think, how'ever, that we discern a little of that line irony which 
would delicately suggest the terminatior of such a conversation, 
in the proposal of Capo d’Jstrias, which M. Michaud seems to 
have taken seriously, to turn the Greek intb an industrious and 
active labourer by giving hijn an easier dress. The best plan 
(quoth the sly President) is to clrange their costume, and make 
them give up the ' fousanellc/ W'hich cramps their motions and 
keeps them inactive! • 

Our travellers surveyed the greater part of the coast of the Pc- 
loponnesc, Thrace, and the adjacent islands, only from the deck 
of their vessel, the Lioiret; but M. Michaud made an excursion 
to the ruins of Tyrinthus; hi.s friend, M. Poujoulat, to Argos and 
Mycense. On those vast Cyclopeqn monuments of anti-Ilelieuic 
civilization, they offer nothing either, i\ew or striking; they are 
much more at hfime in the exploits and conquests of Villehar- 
douin and his chivalrous followers in the Morea. At Athens (our 
travellers sailed to that cit^ from Nauplia) ifis the same. We 
acknowledge that w'e looked^with some apprl^honsion at the title 
of a chapter headed * The History of Athensbut two pages con¬ 
tained all that relates to the great republic ; tbe rest is occupied 
M'ith the Catalans and the dukes of Athens.. As to tlie present ap¬ 
pearance of the ruins of the country, we w'erenlwre struck vvith the 
following simple observation on the few snow-white pillars of the 
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Temple of Minerva at Suniuiti, than the^ deacription of the 
Acropolis hnd the Temple of I’heseus. About these remains, 
M. Michaud felt more, and therefore wrote better 

^ 1 know not why, but the ruins of Huttiuin moved me more than 
those which ive saw at Athens. Doubtless because here one is alone 
—there are no houses in the neighbourho^od—and the barbarism of 
modern times does not disturb recollections of antiquity^ Solitude 
suits HO well with ruins!—it is besides so gobd a safeguard—the de- 
l^^rt so good a guardian.’ 

Smyrna has been too well and too ffeqifently described by mo¬ 
dern travellers to detain us over the pages of M. Michaud \ nor 
must *wc linger over the plain of Troy, lest we should re>aw'aken the 
simltberiijg tJdntroversy which distracted the world of letters at the 
(pWe of l|(st century. On the Homeric questions wc have our 
a|tiinans/ but we are in perfect charity with thpse of a dif- 
iwieiit creed. M. Michaud, here, as in most points, is of the 
ancient faith ; and, the plain of Troy, who would not be glad 
to rid himself of any latent scepticism ?• The unity of the Iliad is 
a point on which we strenuously insist; and ihoiigli we cannot 
boast a blissful ignorance of the heretical German criticisms, which 
have espoused the atomic theory on this head, we have read the 
enthusiastic!language of M. Michaud with great pleasure:— 

‘ We have now nothing more to see : in passing over the Troad, 
with Homer in iny hand, I may say that 1 have enjoyed two pleasures 
at the same ^ime ; the aspect of the country has made roe feel more 
vividly the beauties of*the poet; and the country, seen through the 
colours of the poem, has offered roe ^ spectacle w'hich is ever new. 
Our perusal of Homer on tlio pi&in of Troy will ever dwell upon my 
memory, and I shall remember the bard of Achilles a.s a magnificent 
host, w'ho has received ^le into the country of Ilion, and shown me 
all its wonders. I have never read the works of those learned men 
who have contested the very existence of the Prince of Poets, and 
who have drawn from the Iliad *he conclusion, that Homer never 
existed; as certain atlfeists, from the universe, that there is no God. 
These learned men have Ueen .of opinion, that the wrath of Achilles 
and the war of Troy had inspired sevenol different poets, and that 
their united songs have cemposed one immortal master-pieee. The 
unity w'hlch exists in the poem of< the Iliad, the oader which so well 
connects all its parts, had at first led me to see only a hardy paradox 
in an opinion, vvhicli besides has no support in the authority of the 
ancients. But sinco 1 have read again the poem of Homer, in the 
presence of Mount Ida, on the shores of the Simois and the Xanthus, 
under the lovely sky of the Troad, so new and so bold an opinion has 
appeared to me stiU more strange. When we perceive the face of 
these countries so-f-ithfully^^represented in every book of thtf Iliad, 
we feel persuaded {fiat it must have been necessary to see the places, 
to unite such lofty poetry mth so much truth and accuracy. Now if 
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this nAaster-piece of epic poetry, as they state, is the work of several 
aothors, we must admit that all these authors had visited the scene 
of these events, that they had all seen the same things in the same 
manner ; for in every part of the poem there is Che ^me local colonr- 
ing, the same sky, the same nature, the same aspect of the country. 
So perfect an agreement between several different poets would be 
almost a miracle. 1 have*not su^c^ot books with me.to discuss to 
the bottom such a question; but on" my return to France, I am de¬ 
sirous to occupy myself seriously with it, if jealous politics will still 
permit us to employ oujrselves with literature. As a return for ^ 
the pleasufes which Homer has given me, how delightful it would be 
to give him back his name, and to make my voice heard in favour of 
the divine poet whom they would despoil of his glory! * ^ 

We will engage, wheti it appears, to pay due attention 
Michaud's vindication of Homer, even at the peril, 
aforesaid formidable controversy,* Unfortunately, this 
betrays so much discrepancy in the views of those who havotrac|]| 
the local scenery of Homer in the Troad, as in great degree lb 
neutralize the value of their testimony to his truth and exactness. 
Thougli all agree in the exquisite truth of Homer’s local descrip¬ 
tions, they are so prone to dispute the site of every particular 
scene—the fig-tree, the Scaean gate, the course of the Simois and 
of the Scaniauder, and even the ‘ wliereabouts' of Troy itself— 
that we are tempted to doubt whether it is not the perfect fidelity 
of the poet to the truth of general natui'e which enables the ima¬ 
ginative reader to find the scene of liis descriptions wherever he 
is disposed to seek it. 

The local magnificence #nd the external appearance of Con¬ 
stantinople may seem dangerous^nd almost forbidden ground. 


since the descriptions of Gibbon and the author of ' Anastusius.’ 
Byron's fine sketch of the Dardanelles, with its light and graceful 
shipping, (in his controversy with Bowle.s,) equally sets at defiance 
the host of mudern travellers, v^ho would re-touch his inimitable 
picture. Yet the following observations place even the view of 
Constantinople in rather a new' ligi t^ 

‘ That which strikes European travellers the most, when they arrive 
at Constantinople, is the oriental charai.ter of the city ; a character 
which it received ‘from its Mahometan population, transplanted from 
Asia, with their customs, their industry, and even their architecture. 
Take away from the city of Btamboul that which proclaims the pre¬ 
sence and the dominion of the Turks—take avvay its three hundred 
mosques, its vast cemeteries shadowed with cypresses—there will still 
remain its port, its two seas, its enchanting situatkm; but the view of 
this ^eat city will have lost all which to us ^jlooks picturesque and 
origi^l. The principal mosques of the OsmaJlih capital have been 
often described; nothing has been neglected to make us acquainted 
with fbe form aq4 construction of these religious edifices, but it 
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appears to me that their real character has pot been sufficiently ex¬ 
plained. IHie great mosques, the imperial jnosques, are not merely 
buildings consecrated' to prayer; the munificence and the piety of 
thfir founders hfve, ip some degree, enlarged the purposes for which 
they were intended, other establishments united with them. Each 
of the principal mosques has a medressh or college, and its library— 
for the Koran has sdd, that tho.viruwaged aj|ainst ignorance is ihe 
great Holy War, The nave^-tik^ an hospital for 

thi^ reception of the sick, and an inovldt Vhere the poorest class of 
..people are fed: the temple of the Deity, in th^ opinion of Mussulmen, 
carght to be an asylum for all who are aiHcted, and the house of the 
poor ought to make part of the house of God. Add to this, that the 
sultans who have founded the mosques, hare been desirous that their 
own .tombs Uhd . those of their families <'hon]d be placed near those 
l^i^es. ihay^udge from^lu^ce how great a space the mosques 
in\he capital, wt^l^^hers of buildings must form part 
wnat remembrances ate attached to them, what sacred in- 
^reSts 'ate intrusted to them.* 

* ,All true lovers of the picturesque, then, must look vvith dismay 
af any political change which should restore Constantinople to 
Christian Europe. Already, in less important matters, the splen¬ 
dour of orientalism betrays manifest symptoms of decay. In one 
respect, thq, increasing liberalism, which permits the rivalry of op¬ 
posite sects, may add something to the outward richness. The 
houses in Constantinople, arc all painted; but the more brilliant 
colours, redi yellow, and blue, were formerly a matter of privilege, 
reserved for true believers. The rayas might only paint the out¬ 
sides of their dwellings with the d^ll and unpresuming colours 
of their boots, grey or dark-b^wn :— 

* For the Prophet had said, that if the dwellings of Christians or of 
Jews had any outwards splendour, devout Mussulmen, passing by. 
those houses, might lavish some of the benedictions of Islamism upon 
them; and this would be a sacrilegious mistake.* 

But the gorgeous Ka|terti costutfie is rapidly disappearing ; like 
Christian and liberal Eujtope, the loose-trowsered and flowing- 
mantled Turk is becoming 

* The slave of buttons and tight breeches,* 

‘ That which was most remarkable at Constantinople in times not 
far distant from our own, was the variety and ridmess of the costume. 
Strangers admired, ‘above all things, the Indian shawls, the magni¬ 
ficent furs, the beautifukCashmere turbans, the flowing robes, which 
had been from all antiquity the dress‘ of the Orientals. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu^ in her Letters, says that when she saw a num¬ 
ber of Pashas ivitn ^heir long beards and their splendour of garb, 
sb#^ancied she b^:.<^d old Priam and his council. Nov#all is 
changed! Among *the inhabitants of Stamboul, there uns only the 
dews, the Greeks, the Armenians, and some Dervishes, who are 
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drussed as in forr^r. tunes. A reform in fhe costumes has begun, 
and day after day ue . Turks are abandonin|f the prejudices which 
relate to their dress. 'X^e turban has lost its glory; it is^ scarcely 
remembered that there were sixty differei^, ways of wearing 
it. The Uieipas, who have remained faithfiU to*‘tb'^> turban, hive 
reduced it to a simple shi^wl wound round th0 head. The com¬ 
mon head-dress is a i|;ed tcap wi& a taspel (pompon) of blue silk. 
An assemblage of Turk|^ with. 3 |liW>-.-^d^yei^w, and wliite turbans, 
used to be compared to a borwr of'tulijps; they are now only like a 
held of corn-flowers and wild poppies. The slippers and yellow boots 
have been replaced by Prank boots and shoes; instead of their long 
robe, the Turks wear a frock coat with buttons, like a polonaise; 
those who belong to the army have a narrow vest, with a clasp in 
front, pantaloons which tighten as they come doivn to the bottom of 
the leg ; and over this dress a b]ittO| Qr scarlet mantle.The ol^j^|| 
regulations of costume have indee^i^J^^cted the bearJI, and 
relates to the hair—yet even the beard has undergone a revdw^i^.. 
the military and the young Effendis now hardly ever wear iti 
right to fix the date of tins revolution in Muifsulman costume; in a 
short time the change will be more complete, and travellers who ariiy,e 
after us will find in Stamboul only the dresses of tlje Franks.’ 

1'hc Ottoman diplomatists now in Loudon are indeed, as far as 
regards external things, very poor representatives of those who 
used to delight our eyes. Theh* liead-dress is really a hideous 
red night-cap—their frocks appear to be caricatures of their 
Russian friends’ undress uniform;—aneb what is worst, the new 
garb reveals what the old one hid effectually— viz. that, as com¬ 
pared with ourselves, the 'l\irks of this day are rather a puny 
race of men ! Rut the dress itf the ladies (there is still some hope 
and consolation in these revolutidliary proceedings) as yet has 
undergone no reform. The lo'hg feredge, of every colour in the 
rainbo\v, still conceals their forms; the slijllpers and yellow boots 
refuse to betray the shape of their legs and feet. They are still 
closely wrapped up froiii the eyes of the profane, ' and the eternal 
muslin veil shrouds all but their eyes and pencilled eyebrows.’.. . 

* History,^ says M. Michaud, * will .pot Ihil to preserve the curious 
fact, that a great revolution in dress has taken place in the East 
with which the female sex has had nu eoucern. If reform shall 
at lengtli invade the female attire^ what will be the effeef of such 
a change on the manners of the country ?' 

Seriously speaking, to whr.t can all this lead ?—are these the 
superficial symptoms of a iTM>re importaift. change, slowly work¬ 
ing its way into the Turkish character? Will European iutelU- 
geiice, industry, activity, follow the adoption c( European dress 
and h^j>its ? It is not merely the Koran, h t^omethiiig of the 
ancient nomadic character of the Tuftcomaii tnbes, which seems, 
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notwitiliitftndit^ the ndbler qtialities which they possess, the splen-' 
dour al; one tj^e displayed in the Ottoman court, the love of 
letters shown f>y some of their sultans, stiti to Midhere to the tribe 
of the Osmanli, an(^ to offer a stern and irreconcilable resistance 
to^e progress Vf Buropean civilization. ‘ M. Michaud has re¬ 
marked, with sajg^ky andjusticfej^ 

* When we examine the legis1|l^%. of fhC Ottomans, and trace it 
down to modern times, this fdngulaiKi^ark occurs: ‘‘that this people 
has taken the place of a civilised race without changing any part of 
Its barbarism, and that it has established itself in a great city with 
laws made for warrior hordes and nomad tribes." Ascending to a 
period anterior to the present reign, we see that this great capital, 
from its extent so little in harmony with the legislation of the Turks, 
sometimes emWrassed the government ;c the heads of the empire had 
tjkail no other :^medy but to transport from the city a part of its po¬ 
llination, to interdict the access cio strangers, and to prevent its in¬ 
crease by new buildings. The Osmanli government, by this strange 
policy,*acknowledged,, in some degree, that its laws, formed for the 
desert, and its administration, suited to the field of battle, had not 
power to preserve order and peace in a populous and flourishing 
capital. Their habits have not changed; their ancient barbarism 
still subsists as the groundwork of all those in-stitutions which in the 
jtresent day there is an endeavour to renew and ameliorate. The pro¬ 
vinces are Ittill under a military‘Administration, the justice of the 
Cadis is still ambulatory, as in the days of the nomad hordes, and the 
police of Stajmboul ctmtimfes to act as in a camp or in an army.’ 

Whar, iheii, can bje the fate of this extraordinary people which, 
but two or three centuries ago, threatened to overwhelm Europe 
w'ith one vast iVsiatic despotism? 'It is now% as it were, in an 
unnatural position, as an Asiatic power cooped up in a still con¬ 
tracting corner of Europe. 'I'oo strong to abandon its place with¬ 
out a struggle ; too w'eak, without the protection of Ettropean 
allies, to resist its wily and ambitious Northern enemy; too im¬ 
portant to the balance of iCuropa.not to be protected against that 
persevering antagonisll by the great Western monarchies; attempt¬ 
ing to conform itself to European habits, but with all the better 
as w'ell as the more barbarous pai*t of its natural character re¬ 
pelling jeal and efFectiVfe change j its sovereignty unable to co¬ 
exist with the Janissary system', yet its stren^h probably much 
ei||^bled, and its national spirit low'ered or split into factions 
b^'the vigorous measure which pul an end to that old tyranny ; 
with the Turkish popuUtion decreasing, as M. Michaud states, 
(p. 228,) every day, that of the three other nations who inhabit 
the capital, nnd*'ipdeed the rest of the empire,—the Greeks, 
the Ariiieuians, aj/ik't\ie J ews—increasing in proportion ; unable 
to maintain its ground as an Asiatic, yet morally incapable of 
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becoming an European power—its own provinces growihg up 
into independent kingdoms—the fate of Turkey is a mpst, uprious 
problem to the sp^lattve i:tistorian|—to the statesman a. subject 
of jH’ofound and amdoii^ interest. . . x' 

To both the histpriatt^d, statesman the G4rres{)ondeuce of M. 
Michaud may be recommendedif by no means tiie work of a 
very deep political thiiiHor, it of man of acute observation 
and intelligence, who has t^P^ypured to nituglc» 3® fur as he 
might, with all classes, atid to ascertain the general sentiments of 
the different races as the present state of Turkey, and the 
workings of Sultan Mahmoudis reforms. Of the first act of these 
reforms, the destruction of the Janissaries, we have already had 
several accounts, apparently well worthy of confideucg. That of 
M. Michaud gives few new details, but bis (Comparison betn^^ 
a Turkish and a French revolution Sufficiently liyely and ^aoife,, 
ing to justify another extract:— * 

‘ All the revolutions in the world Imve a certain resemblance; t. 
only remark in that of the Turks what is new to us. That which' 
struck me most in all that was told me, is the silence which prevails, 
in the midst of the greatest agitations. Among the ,Tnrb«, disturbance 
in the minds of the people is often carried to a great height without the 
country appearing in the least agitated; in our cities in France fac¬ 
tions can do nothing without noise—the chariot of revtlution Qtily 
rolls in the midst of popular clamours. Here anger has no desire to 
show itself, it feels no necessity to spread itself abroad to satisfy its 
impulse. With us the madness inflames itself by its own harangues, 
and seems to fear that it will go out, if it doc»not stir itself up by 
imprecations and menaces. The Turks, whom I will call, if you please, 
the revolutioni.sts of barbarism^ have been seen to murder each other, 
to pillage, to burn a whole quarter of the city, without a single com¬ 
plaint or menace being heard, without the utt^ance of a single word; 
a real phenomenon which would astonish our civilized revolutionists. 
The capital of the Osmanlis never heard the dnim beating to arms at 
the instant of a sedition or an insurrection; I need not tell you that 
it has never heard the tocsin or bells j only sotoe jjublic criers pass 
through the streets, and proclaim the intentions or demands of the 
government or the multitude, at the peril of being strangled by the 
discontented or by those of the opposite faction. To make a revolution 
in Paris, we roust-^have tribunes and orators, journals, j)££mphlet8, 
elections; all this would make too much noise, and would be only 
waste of time to the Turks. Some inhabitants of Fejja, who, during 
the mutiny of the 16th June, had pointed their telescopes towards the 
palace of the Grand Vizier, thought they saw some furniture thrown 
out of the window ; they knew then that there was a revolution at 
Stamboul; they were more sure of it later in the day, by the noise of 
the cannon, which sounded towards the^barra^vS,of the Janissaries. 
The next day, they might know more from the sight of houses burnt 
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down, heads exposed on the, ^raglio, dead bodies lying in the streets 
or thrown into'the sea.’ ' 

The destruction cff the Janissaries bitii. lid' doubt become neces- 
s^jy 'f it is another question how far this d^hisIVe measure has been 
fcmowed'' up t)y m^reforni, whidh tends to nh effective change in 
the system gda^rnili^t, p^r to modify, in auy de¬ 

gree, the national, character; V till'd'than’the transformation of 
the caftan into a cbht, the into a chp,'and^ the slippers into 

bho^; in short, an ungracefut^and awkvimrd style of attire, neither 
i^blropean nor Asiatic. The new troops form in line, and manage 
the uiuskct and bayonet like French regiments; * but after all, 
J. fe&r,’ says M. Michaud, * diat at bottom t^s is no mure than 
barbarism,'4>uit>arUm in a Turkish dress, and under European dis- 

most turious, howeveiv. Of these letters, which relate to 
'-Turkey, is one in the third voMhte, in which the author describes 
bis conversation with a real Turkish philosopher, a Naib—who 
spoke French with fluency—and after he had once descended fioin 
the cold dignity of his first reception, appears to have delivered his 
opinions on ‘the slate of afluirs w'itli the utmost freedom. After 
some amusing discussions on Turkish police and justice, they 
came to thp great question of the real principle of tliat obstinate 
resistance to improvement whidh characterizes the Turk. The 
N a'ib replied in these words :— 

‘ The evil has heeri traced to the undisciplined spirit of the Janis¬ 
saries, "the discontent of the people, and that of the Uldinas ; the 
symptoms of t^jie malady have been mistaken for the causes. The 
real cause of this undefmhble oppo^'^tion arises entirely from the 
spirit which with us has been given {o the religious law. A general 
religious law, though it always remains essentially the same, may’be 
modiiied to an infinite degree, by its application and its interpretation. 
Among the Mahometan nations, some have been-'civilized, others have 
remained barbarians, and that because the Koran has been compre¬ 
hended and understood in a different manner. Now the Koran, as it 
is understood and comprehended by the Turks, is the greatest pos¬ 
sible <d)stacle to civilization; it is with the law of God among men as 
with the dew which falls frqpi heaven ; when the dew, the benefaction 
of the €!reator, unites itself to the waters of Ski limpid fountain, or 
swells a river, it spreads 'abroad freshness, life, and fertility ; when it 
falls into a marsh,*it putrefies, it spreads barrenness around it, and 
extends tlie border* of the desert.* 

Tlie natural question occurred to*M. Michaud, how the Koran 
came to be understood in so peculiar and so unfortunate a manner 
bv the Turks ? The Naib answered, that the evil came with them 
from the mountq^s of Tarjtary, but that it was increased and con- 
Hfmed by the singular position of the Turks, as the outpost of 
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Mahometanism, cyngagcid in long ancf implacable wars against the 
Cliristians. Those^S^itna of the Koran, whicii inculcate hatred of 
infidels, were thus up with all dieir fj^eliiigs. This re¬ 

pugnance to every ^py^Chnstiffi) ia still the^^rst ^')rinciple of lUTeir 
character; and what |apiditj|^f dieic, decline is, that 

they are themselves of it,’, They suppose 

themselves the same ^ople that nify were under Bajazet llderim 
(the Lightning), or Solyman 'the'liiagnihcent. The Ulemas, he 
added, are not so generally opposed to change; they are, in fact, 
in awe ^f the multiluife. Enough the sultan might not dare to 
strangle them, they would not be safe from being niassacr^ by 
the mob during an insurrection. The Naib seemed to intiwatc 
that his own liberal opinions exposed him ta^such''dangje^^|it9d 
expressed himself in the following, pretty apologue w’hich 
for the ainiisement of our liberal Itknds :— > 

* There was once a country where every body was deprived of hii, 
eyesight; that, however, did not prevent every body from furining 
some notion of the world which he could not see. It happened that, 
among this blind people, some men were born wilh two eyes in their 
foreheads, like the generality of the sons of Adam. 'I'hey spoke of 
the spectacle which presented itself to their eyes, but no one under¬ 
stood them; they spoke with enthusiasm of the lamp- wliich^en¬ 
lightened the world, and the stars whicli shone in the vault of 
heaven. At first they were taken for madmen;—they were by and 
by suspected of sacrilegiously censuring the works of (Jod, and con¬ 
spiring against the laws of nature ;—at lcijgth»they were declared to 
be disturbers of social order, impious innovators, who muiat be instantly 
exterminated.’ • 

On the return of our travel'ers to Asia Minor, M. Ponjoiilat 
was enijiloyed in some interesting rcscarchoK, in order to trace the 
line of inarcli of the diflerent armies of the crusaders, particularly 
those of Frederick liarbarussa, and Louis Vll. of France, 
through that region. We have ifot, at prcscyt, lime to follow out 
these details, or to compare them with the conclusions of the 
great rival historian of the cru.sades, the German, Wilken. 
M. Michaud, and his colleague, appear to have no knowledge of 
the labours of lhei)r very able and learned competitor in tins held 
of research. But, like the crusaders, we are eager to reach 
Palestine, and pass at once to the information which we obtain 
concerning that land of inexhaustible interest. 

Palestine yet wants a traveller. This is a bold a.ssertion, 
considering tlie volumes which almost annually crowd forth, 
descriptive of the present aspect of the Holy Land : we mean, 
however, a traveller quulitied by his previous st^tdi^s to elucidate 
all the different periods in the eventful history of that country. 
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He must a critical biblical scholar, virho really knows what 
points in the ^chronctlo^" of,the require illustra¬ 

tion -he must bf wjePWad inv^^ :.^m^^ ^ i»torv of the Jews, 
particularly ib thb be able to exer¬ 

cise ati acute'.di!>id^laatitm|lpli|^^^|t^'-^b^itional knowledge 
'^icb may fldrly 'bommau^ legendary lore of 

itl^e modern inonkery:'liot;t^^^Pi^i:^riand, adopting every 
li|)rle which is picturesque 5 !|bT with Clarke, rejecting 

received notion, and, with a very inadequate store of infor- 
'ihiation, rernoflelliiig the whole geography of the country. Like 
our, authors, he must be well versed in the exploits of the crusaders, 
whose chivailwus. adventures, their battles and sieges, their con- 
qu^ta and captivities, breathe u*i*ew', and subordinate indeeil, but 
pbwe^ul interest ^v^4he plains and cities of Palestine. 
r|tne?’mistake8 which some e^hjjl of our most intelligent travellers 
have fallen into, in points connected even with biblical geography, 
hre very curious. Mr. Woolf, the missionary, has not indeed been 
bred in a school of very accurate acquaintance, although of great 
familiarity w’ith' the sacred writings ; but he has not the least 
nolioii that Carmel, the pastoral dwelling of Nabal and Abigail, 
in the south of Palestine, is a very different place from Mount 
Carmel. li)r. Clarke himself actually makes Joiiali embark at 
Joppa ft>r Nineveh! M. Ponjoulat has made one very strange 
chrouologioal blijniler;*he talks of the Maccabees as contem- 
pnrarirs of the hcrqps in 1 lomer. Tiie date of Homer’s heroes 
may be som^hat doubtful, but that of the Syrian king, against 
whom the ]^1accabees revolted, is at well known as any evejit in 
luoderu history. He has likewise made an important geographical 
mistake: he has confounded Iverek with the celebrated city^of 
Petra; the one being near the head, the other near the centre of 
the Ghor, which leads from the foot of the Dead Sea to the gulph 
of t^latli. 

To the profouiidfir student of Jewish history, questions con¬ 
tinually occur, as jp vvhicll lie eeks in vain for iufortnatit)ii through 
the countless volumes of travels in thCt country. F.ven the topo¬ 
graphy pf Jerusalem is* by no mean%j, clear : we have no faith in 
tlje paradox of Dr. Clarke, who, it is well knOwn, placed Mount 
Sion to the south lof its present position, bevond what has been 
usually considere^^ the valley of Hinnou; but the question has 
never been satisfactorify examined.* We should like to know what 
lies beyond this supposed Sion of Clarke. This theory is noticed 
and rejected by M_. J^oujonlat, who, however, rather argues on the 
insufficiency of Evidence adduced by Clarke, than on a com¬ 
plete investigation of the topography. 

Most of the letters from Palestine are from the pen of M. Pou- 

‘ joulat. 
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jbuiat. The age; iiealth Michaud seem to have 

induced him to ^ " iht ^ J^orious and'adventurous 

excursions from the safer and 

more easy provn his companion-was 

riding, probably ^ 

countries, amid wild‘s w|t6 gliding in hjb boat 

along thp quiet watdw^^^M^pbe,: w^et the, protection of Ma- 
hoinined Ali’s police/ oh^ects of interest, the sacred 

places hmlowed by the footsteps of the Redeemer, neither of our 
authors can be said to bflfer any thing very new or original, but inM^ 
Poujoulat’s letters are some curious circumstances connected with 
the slate of the Christian inhabitants, and the religious ceremonial 
of the different sects, it las! very stone Vnich'i/supjioselil^ to 

cover the tomb of Him who iWy^^^led the religion 
charity is fiercely contested by ^|iii>6sing sects. ‘The iridil^nli^ 
or rather the venal impartiality of the Mahometans has depriiflp' 
the Latin Christians of the exclusive poasession of the Ho^ 
Sepulchre, and llic privilege of lighting the lamps for divine ser¬ 
vice; they are compelled to .share it with the Armenians and 
(irceks. One of the J'’atliers of the Latin convent—(uiiappro- 
priafely named the Peve Placide)—iii bitterness of spirit showed 
M. Michaud the seal of the Turks, which divided the stone into 
three equal compartments. 

* The most singular thing is the manner in which the Mus.sulmen 
recognise, in such <'ascs, the right of property. If they have seen 
any one sweep a chapel or any jiart of a church, that chajiel or that 
place belongs to him whom^they have seen witli *i^)room in his 
hand. You will perhaps be astonished at this distril>utivc justice of 
the Mahometans; it must he &.<plained by what is practised at Me¬ 
dina, at the tomb of Mahomet; forty black men are every day occu¬ 
pied i» rubbing, cleaning, and sweeping the ineJosure in which are 
deposited the ashes of the Prophet; hence they have the name of 
ferrash (broom-men). This i.s an‘officft of high consideration among 
Mussulraen; there arc aspirants to this fynction of broom-ini>Ti, and 
honorary broom-men are named by 'the Sultan jpf Stamboul, whom 
his highness usually chooses -among his favourites, and the principal 
personages of the court.’ ^ 


The adventurer Ali Bey, we remember, notices this part of 
the Mahometan ceremonial; the Sultan Scheref set him the 
example; ‘ he w'as then presented w'ith a bundle of small broom.s, 
and, after some w'ater had betn thrown oii the Hoor, he began his 
duty, by sw'eeping with both hand.s, with an ardent faith, though 
the floor was quite clean, and polished like glass.’ M. Michaud 
endeavoured, in a very rational manner, to mediate between the 
conflicting parties. He recommende*d that, instead of dividing 
the stone in so strange and irrejferent a manner^ they should divide 

‘2 c 2 the* 
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the day, and each have their appointed tijne for,public worship; 
He added, that the Greeks might possilj)!^. be, ahpported by the 
prevailing indumice of* Hussia^ltt Jthe,; the wealth of 

the akamenians w<^d the stitl mK’# Turkish autho¬ 

rities. . Tatliej: Placiue was tin||^ed|. %e usurpation was as 
great a calamity, to the Sepulchre, as the 

the ark, when it feU^iifCb.11hl»aii^ ef the ]’hilis,tines, to 
tW^l^pie of Israel. had declared war against 

of Algiers for a cause, of iiimck less importance man that 
they complained! *' 

it appears, from a subsequent letter of M. Poujoulut, 
that the Latin Christians had realty a good reason to be appre¬ 
hensive of die'neighbourhood, at least, of the Armenians, and 
tq^esent tlieir jnvasion of th^,Holy Sepulchre. Some of our 
may not be aware, ’(w®’do not ourselves remember to 
MiVe s^n so full an account of the melancholy event,) that the 
diffeient church of the Holy Sepulchre, hallowed by so many 
sacred, by so many romantic and chivalrous associations, a few 
years ago waj*. almost totally destroyed by lire. 'J’hough the 
critical inquirer of modern days may doubt whether this edilice 
does cover the spot where the devout women came to seek in 
vain on tln> third morning the body of the crucilied—yet its 
splendid pile had been consecrated by the devotion of all 
Christendom ; it contained the ashes of the first ciaisaders; the 
style, arvi even the irregnlarity of parts of its architecture, bore 
witness to the supersfition it may be, but still to the profound and 
generous siiff^stition, of successive ^ges. The Armenians were 
the cause of this fatal desolation. 

* It was in tlie year 1807. At tliis time tlie Armenians appeared 
but as strangers in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; they possessed 
only a poor chapel situated in one of the galloriefl of the nave^ The 
nakedness of this chapel contrasted with the wealth of the nation. Be¬ 
sides this, it was ready^to fall into riiins, and the Armenians had several 
times solicited permission to re^jair and embellish it. After many inef¬ 
fectual petitions they determined io set fire to their chapel —to destroy 
it—in the liopes that tlie privilege of rAmilding their fallen sanctuary 
would be more easily obtained. They thought that they could master 
the flames so as not to spread beyond their chapel; but the fire 
speedily reached alb the galleries, and sprang up to the dome of the 
church; the Coriafhian columns wliJch supported the nave were 
thrown dow’n ; the dome of the church, which was made of cedar, 
could not long resist the fire—it fell with the upper part of the nave, 
and in its fall cruSIied the Holy Sepulcjire. The fiame spread to the 
Calvary, and all tho^altar? were burned. The tombs of Godfrey of 
Bouillon and ofO'aldwdn disappeared in the course of the general 
destroction; eye-witnesses have assured me that the tombs of the two 
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kings had been surfed "lify tbe fite, and that they were destroyed by 
the Greeks them8e]|t^% ^be'ini^^ at the confusion of the conflagra¬ 
tion ! The tombs as it were tl^e Palladium of 

the Latin monks; ti^deisds of the tnollas- 

teries of the Holy Laf^i|^hdii||/0reeksy t^ enemies of the I^tin 
convent, wished to At present two 

stone benches covered place of the two' 

the ashes of Godfrey axal with the ashes and|t1ie 

rubbish of the Are, profaned and cast to the winds, are lost froid^l^? 
soil of Palestine ; and these two mighty spirits, banished frunS^h^'j 
temple which they conquered with their swords, have their ,.<oflly" 
refuge, their last monument, in your histoi^ !' ’ ’ 

M. Michaud no doubt acknowledged tbe la^t‘a^iQte^e witli.one 
of the graceful bows which distinguitbed tbe ancim 
)>i'esunie that M. Poujoulat’s e^o'witncsses wcix: Some 
J^atin fathers, and that we have to thoose between some incliniati d^ 
to uncharitable mendacity, or at least misrepresentation, on tbe^l 
part, and this act of wauiOM and detestable malice on that of tlm 
Greeks. It is curious and ntclancholy enough ^o see the impla¬ 
cable rescntmeul, \^hich grew up with the lirst crusade hetweeu 
the Greek and Liutiii Cliurches, perpetuated in their latest 
descendants. The church, iiowever, was not quite destroyed; 
tile parts wliicli escaped were those behind the choir, the Lady’s 
Chapel, the altar of Diviiling the Garments, the altar of the iinpro- 
peiiuin, the two sniictuaries of St. llclcnu and the Discovery of 
the Cross ; all this part of the temple remains as in the clays of 
Godfrey. The restoration of llie church, according to M. Pou- 
joLilut, though it has exactly followed the ancient plan, lias been 
executed with wretched taste. He complains of the piofaiieness, 
yet acknowledges the tiutli, of an EnghsUtraveller's compaiisoa 
of it ter a modern French theatre. 


M. J^oLiJouiat laments that, in the West, the days of religious 
pilgrimage are past; and as to liis own ^counfiy, we confess 
we do not at present see any signs of die revival of that sort of 
feeling from which such expediticjiiis used to jiroceed. When 
it w'us proposed to liuonapurtc to advance upon the Holy City, 
he replied, *^Jeiusuiem does not conie within niy liiieocjf ope¬ 


rations. 


But if tile facilities of sleain-navigation are increased. 


as appears likely, in the Mediterranean, we should not in the least 
be surprised to hear of a regular summer c.vcurtion of Hadjis from 
our own shores. The taste ior travel, the love of the picturesque, 
will mingle up, as did the old chivalrous love of yvar and adventure, 
with leligious excitement. It is quite withqi probability that the 
Joppa steamer may stait regularly frqm the T^^wer iStaiis. We 
must confess that we should ouj-selves be strongly tempted by sucli 


ail announcement, however tlie old poetic and romantic chaini 

might* 
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luight be disturbed by the chimney, trailing itshe^vy Hue of smoke, 
and the thoroughly utiiitaiiaii air of the conveyance. 

the Hast, the passion for pilgrimage has never become 
extinct. The follovvi||g lively description Carries us back to days 
long gone by jhr Europe:— 

‘ yhe pilgrims arrive in the mpnj^hs .of ifanuary and February, at 
the beginmng of March at the depart after the celebra¬ 

tion of the Paschal fcstjvalft,*‘> it was 'afe-this time likewise that in 
days the pilgrims of the West were wont to repair to Jerusalem. 
I see pilgrims of all the Christian nations of the East, Greeks, Arme¬ 
nians,, A I>yssir\ians, Syrians, Copts; all those sects which adhere to 
the Gasj>cl have their iheeting here. Many Jews are likewise encoun¬ 
tered, and ev«ia'"'rut4!:ish pilgrims if* for Jerusalem in the c*yes of a 
Mhisulman also is a holy city. these pilgrims of the East arrive 
m troops. The Vhristian caravah^ march by the order and under the 
command of a captain, like the cranes and storks wlieu they j)as8 
away to other climates. They march with provisions for the jotirney, 
with vessels and utensils for cookery suspended from the sides of their 
camels or mules. There are entire families, followed by all their 
domestic equipag'e, reckoning for nothing a journey of several hun¬ 
dred leagues, marching from morning to evening, sometimes under 
the rain, sometimer. under tlie burning sun, passing the night -without 
shelter, and when tlieir provisioj s arc exhausted, living on what 
they can find, like the birds of the air. Not only robust men impose 
upon themselves these fatigues and privations, but feeble old 
men, who are unwilling to die without having seen Jerusalem, 
women and young chfldreii destined for a more peaceful and ea.sy 
life, children scarcely escaped from th^ cradle, w'ho sciwe an appren¬ 
ticeship in the sufferings of life on the road to that city where their 
God suffered and died. Although thv pious hand docs not venture to 
he without arms, it sontetimes falls into the plundering hands of the 
IJedouins; and then what tears! what regrets! for money, a good 
deal of money, is necessary to iici'ompHsh the pilgrimage. Persons 
work ten, twenty years for the holy journey. A Christian family 
sometimes comes to Jerusi^lem to spend the earnings of a whole life.* 

'riic Armenians (the schismatic, according to M. Poujoulat, 
not the Catholic Aunenians) are by'far the most numerous, the 
most wealthy, and the mosl liberal of the pilgrims. Each nation 
or sect is received at their own convent, and each individual remu¬ 
nerates its hospitality according to his mean.s and his disposition. 
Som*" Armenians best iw Hfteen of twenty thousand piastres on 
their convent; one hail presented tfie patriarch with one hundred- 
thousand; but hiJ expected in return to secure to himself one of 
the best places iirlitriveu ! I'he Armenian pilgrims, in the year 
ill which these lou’ers arc dated, 1^:1 J, exceeded all former amount; 
they w’cie at lea.st o0()0. The Greeks w'ere expected to be about 
‘ioOO. Tliere were a few Copts and Abysst^i^us, and only sixty 

Catholics! 
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Catliolics ! However strauge aume part of llie ceremonial—how¬ 
ever the imposing religious drama of the Holy Week may, in some 
respects, offend the colder and less imaginative devotion of northern 
Protestants—however ignorant or superstitjous the monks ^ho 
celebrate the mysteriea of the Holy Week—^ such a place, among 
oriental costumes, which carry the mind back to the days of old— 
it must be impossible f5r apx Chri?tiah mind to remain unmoved 
in the Cliurch of the Hot There the representation 

of all the events of our Saviour’s^ cldillag life, be it executed with 
greater or less solemnity of effect, must come home to every heart 
which has been once touched by the beauty of the Gospel, M. 
Poujoulat seems to have entered into the w'bole with the faith and 
feeling of a devout Catholic the, folIowing>|M»ssa^ struck , 
very milcli. It appears tiiat tji«t ho(st of wo^iippers piiiliilF 

the night preceding Good Fi idajn, IpHhe clt^rch. ^ 

* Holy Thursday^ Midnight. ^ 

‘ I write to you at this iwiment by the light of the torches of the 
Holy Sepulchre; I have never in my life passed an hour more serious 
and solemn than the present. To me a night in the Clmrcfi of tlie 
Holy Sepulchre could not but he a niglit without ‘sleep. I pass from 
chapel to cljapel, from altar to altar; [ go from tlu* sepulchre to the. 
t!alvary, from the Calvary to the prison of Christ, from the prison of 
Christ to liis sepulchre, and the sound of my feet alone disturbs' the 
silence of the church. The Mahometan guard are aslep\) upon their 
bench (w/rat/c) near the gate of the 'J’emple ; all the Christians, shut 
within the church, are reposing in the deepest slumber; some are 
lying upon henchos or chests, others on the steps of the altars, others 
upon mats or carpets in the mkldle of the great mivo ; the chapel of the 
Magdalene is full of women, stretched out upon mats, wrapped iu 
their long white veils, or clad in a simple r.ah'pmi infants at the 
breast are sleeping upon the bosom of their mothers ; cacJi retains the 
attitudt* in which sleep has surprised liirn; the whole forms the 
strangest sight possible. All tht monks sleep in their convent of the 
Holy Sepulchre, except two who are prostrate at the foot of the divine 
eucharist in the sepulchre. This is the first*time that 1 have ever 
found myself in the Church of the U’e.surrection without hearing any 
noise ; it is only during the hours of the night that prayer can hope 
to be undisturbed at the foot of the Holy Sepulchre. As 1 walk 
along the Temple m the midst of darkness, crossed here and there 
by the feeble and trembling gleam of a few laipps, in solitude, and 
yielded up to religious medita^-ion, I sometimes stoji as though listen¬ 
ing to unknown voices which ^em to address ino: my knees bow as 
though the .spirit of God breathed upon ire ; ami .standing in the 
shade between Golgotha and tlie Holy Sepulchre, J experience a sen¬ 
sation which approaches to terror.’* v-' Poujoulat 

* We take this upportiimty of saying that the Paiiovaina^ Jertisalein, now ojien 
in Leicestei'-iields, will richly reward the trouble of a vii,tt. We do not say this 

without 
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M. Poi^oulat of course visited tiie sabred i;i die neighs 
bourhood of Jerusalem. There seems good sense in part^ at least, 
of the observations by which be attempts to reccmcile the con< 
dieting statemeu^s of travellers concerning the Dead Sea. 

* Statements and theses coneerning tbe^Cl^d Sea have been mul- 
tiplied. It appears to me that these dii^n^ant opinions may be 
' c^lained by the differimee of tiijcie. Q|,4he sf|dl<^of the year, and even 
0^ the place at which the When the object is to 

make observations on nature:wnei^, In former ages, it has been totally 
d^oeganized by revolutions, and is still influenced by the original 
^ttses which acted upon it, we must not ex]>ect to And at all times the 
liUmB appearance or tbe same character. A soil delivered up to the 
^ of Are ^internally labouring with its more or less violent agency, 

pres'^ntat tunes different phenomena. Visit a volcano, when 
■M ^ lava, is lioiliBg, yon will see eil^ts which will no longer exist to 
who come after y§u, when ilffs dame slumbers and the mountain 
ii4n. repose. This will perhaps explain the sometimes contradictory 
of travellers concerning the Lake of Sodom or the Sea of Lot, 
Bahr el Louth as the Arabs call it. One bad remarked that the birds 
fled from the I\;rd Sea as from another Avernus; others had seen 
eagles or wild fowl flying over the lake ; one said that a vapour rises 
from the middle of the waters ; another found the atmosphere pure 
and transpaieent. The same may be said of the smell of sulphur spread 
along the shores of the sea, tlie black colour of the flints, the weight 
of the water. All these phenomena may take place at a certain time 
and not at aiiother, and the wonders of the day may not resemble the 
wonders of the morrow. Is it impossible that the Dead Sea is modiAed 
in its appearances according to the season ? Is it tlie same in winter 
as in summer ? in spring as in autumd ? Have the winds, the tem¬ 
pests, cold and heat no influence upon,it ? May it not likewise be the 
case that it appears under peculiar circumstance.s according to the 
part of its shore wliicli Is visited by the traveller V ^ 

M. Puujouiat does not seem aware of the value, or even of the 
existence of Buickhardt's 'i'lavals. To that volume, and to the 
preface of Col. i^uke, we believe that we owe the lirst account of 
the ghor, or valley, wliicli runs iVom the foot of the Dead ISea to the 
eastern folk of die Hcd Se*'. It is much to be desired that some 
observaixt tiavelU r, a godd geologist, would trace the whole course 
of the Wady, through which there seems little doubt lliat, before 
the awful convulsion which destroyed the cities of the Plain, the 
Jordan found its wny into the gulph of Klath. 

As to iiethlehcin, we find little beyond the ordinary obseivations^ 
of all travellers. VVe weie better pleased with the account of 
Tekoa—of a reinai.kul)Ic cave, supposed to be that of Adollam, in 

without h>t\ing ourscives iiisiiectutl it, iu company with a traveller recently arrived 
liuin the Holy Land. 
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wlbich them was adiplii'space for the concealment of ^avid and 
bis four hundred foltowera—but more particularly of the desert of 
St. Sabba. This sterile tract cannot have been far distant from 
the settlements of the ancient Essenes, whi£^ it would be curfous 
to trace. But not evafki their monastic indi4htry could have forced 
that savage wiidernes%|ii|o fertiliQ^. 

* Follow me now desert that the eye of traveller 

has ever witnessed, the desertioif the south-east of Betble> 

hem, at the distance of four leagues. Tof'ftftive at the Greek monastery 
of St. Sabba, it is necessary to pass yellow and bald mountains, which 
one might suppose hills of sand, an arid soil, which prodtices (enfmU^ 
nothing but stones; an accursed soil, where life is extinct, and thd 
bird.s of heaven rannot discover a blade of grass }'’Si^ion*forgotteti'. 
men, and which God himself seerht.,to remember noihdre;; The bbi^j 
tents of the Bedouins,at a dista^ ' like mournbg garmodts 
over a desolated land.add to the sa^iesa of the place. In such' a 
tude, a solitude without a flower, without verdure, witliout water, the 
mind seems overwhelmed ; it seems as if death was striking you with 
his cold wings.’ 

On the skirt of this wilderness is the convtedt 'bf St. Sabba. 
Among the pale inhabitants of this melancholy, though rather 
splendid convent, were five Russians. One of these was anxious 
to hear some news about his country, and put many question's to 
M. Poiijoulat on the politics of Europe. He might have an- 
sw'ered the Muscovite caloyer in the words of M. Chatcaubriniid, 
on a similar occasion, to a monk of the saiiile monastery, * Alas, 
father ! where will jou look for peace, if you do not find it here?’ 
M. Ponjoiiiat was accompdiiied by an honest friar of the convent 
of St. Saviour in Jerusalem. Brother Antony’s charitable com¬ 
passion for the anchorites of St. Sabba is chainctciistic enough :— 

‘ Signor mio ! since you have brought me to the monastery of St. 
Sabba, inhabited by seventeen schismatic Greeks, devoted to peni¬ 
tence and the severt'-st austerities, one thought saddens and o}>pi-esses 
my heart—and that is, that such maceration lind so great sacrifices 
should be all lost to these unhappy schismatics, for, notvvilhstanding 
all, it is impossible that they should get to heaven ! ’ 

Ascalon and Gaza threw back M. Poiijonlat among bis more 
stirring associations with the knights of the Gnisudes, but he some¬ 
times reverts to modern times. '^I he following anecdote of Buo¬ 
naparte is new to us, and does ciedit to his liejirt. M. Ponjoulat 
^ was hospitably received by life Arab sheik” of Ibna 

‘ This sheik,’ says the traveller, * related to me that Buonaparte, on 
his march from Gaza to Joppa, ordered the sheik of the village to fur¬ 
nish a hundred head of cattle, a hundred loads of.corn, and a hundred 
measures of meal. The sheik, compelfed to obevf, ^lumbly delivered 
what the French general demanded. Already the knife was lifted 

over. 
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over the head of several of the oxen, when the Arab, bursting into 
tears, at tne sight of his oxen so near Wing .put to death, said to Buo¬ 
naparte, “ Sultan, look what your soldiers are doing.” Touched by 
his^tears, and by thes^ few words, Buonaparte gave back to tlie sheik 
his cattle, his corh, and his meal; he contented himself witli receiving 
hospitality from him. ' This sheik, was tfe^ather of the one who 
relied to me this anecdote.. Singular rdacounterl 1 stop for an 
gening in the cabins of the appient country of the Philistines, and, lo, 
i have for my host the son of tiic host of Buonaparte ! * 

. The Mutselim of Gara talked likewise spoilt Bounabarte Sultan 
]l|Cobir. ^f'he same dignitary put some perplexing questions tu the 
‘ ^yjab Carlist. about the revolution of Jnlyj and M. Poujoulat 
to ligve orientalized with considerable success in his answers, 
a uobie f^ftPnoQ of sounding words, with as little ineaniug 
>y^ coifWnient— ‘ 

'^ ***1 cannot comprehend revolution,*’ said the Mussulman. 

Excellence! no more can 1,” replied the European; “ to comprelieiul 
iravotutions, we roust know why it sometimes ha})pens that the winds 
bellow in the sky, that the sea is agitated in its profoimdest depths, 
that the mourilSihis are rent by the fires of tlu: voicaiio. It is the M’ill 
of God that human societies should never live or die in peace ; it is a 
punishment to which the world must submit, as it submits to maladies 
.niid miseries, the sad eornpHniorja of life.” “ Though but a young 
man,” said the Turk, “ you speak with the wisdom of age ! ” ’ 


The dist^urbed state of tlie country, and the dread of the plague, 
prevented M. Ponjoulat from visiting Galilee and Samaria. 'I'o 
till this void some*letter.s are inserted by M. Gillot <le Ker- 
luirdiMie. He gives some sketches* of the country of (iaiilee 
rjuilc worthy of tliese volumes, and some c urious particulurs of the 
wild inhospitable cliaiacter of the Samaritans, uiichungcd, it should 
seem, since tlu. lime 'frhen they refused to admit the Son of Man 
into their village. But M. Kerhard^ne appears to have adapted 
liis infonnaliou lo the taste and feeling of his correspondents; the 
most reiiiniliable passage in bis letters relates to the lield of the 
battle of Tiberias, as it^s called by the Christian historians-—the 
battle (d' ililiini, ns it is nauied by the Arabian authors. This 
W'as the fatal defeat which^crushed the Chrisliaii kingdom of Jeru- 
saKun, the victory wliicli rendered Saladin iiKister of Palestine. 
We extract the passage chiefly on account of the singular ciicum- 
stauce slated at the close, which hai* escaped the notice both of 
M. Michaud and of Wilken. We ivill not severely examine into, 
the authority on which the mountain, to winch M, Kerhardcue 
alludes, is called Chat of liie Beatitudes: it is sufbciciit if it is hal¬ 


lowed under that itatfie by general tradition, 

‘ You haA’e r^lflted in yohr history of the Crusades the battle of 
Tiberias; 1 would recall to your remembrance some of the details, in 

'■ V order 
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order that the lijpalities of the scene may be better understood. 
Saladin had taken l^berias-; but the citadel in wlncli the \tife of tlie 
Count of Tripoli had shut herself up still resisted, in the expectation 
of succour. This oitadet, to the left of Tiberias, pn a round hill whi^h 
commands ^le shores, serves for the Ser^lio of the Mutselim. 
The Christian army, whlll'^iBet out in the morning from the fountain 
of Sepphoris, suddenly5^^1)eared in the plain between Loubi and 
Hittim; Guy of Lusign^, who knew encampment of Saladin on- 
the jihoresj of the lake, wished not to give battle, but to encamp* 
at Hittim, on account of' its fountain; if the Christian army had 
succeeded in seizing that position, Saladin would have been in 
critical situation. The Sultan was not ignorant of this; tliere,fore,^. 
on the approach of the king of Jerusalem he also broke np Jiis camp, 
in order to take up his position at Hittim,.and to occupy the heighj^^ 
called the Two Harm Master of the fountain, he awaited 

C.'ru.saders, who had t<^ traverse a coimtry without watSr; thc Ffauki^^ 
anticipated by tlic Mahometans, and thus forced to encamp in a dr;y “ 
place, Jialted in the plain. The two armio.s were drawn up front to 
front all the night bct^v'een Friday and Saturday. Saladin watched ih' 
his tent; on the break of day, when the sun Imd ris^n above the lake, 
the Saracens were rerady for battle. The Franks, wlio suffered from 
want of water, (for they were still at a distance from the lake and 
the fountain,) prepared for the battle; it was heard said among them, 
“To-morrow wc must find w'ater with our swords.” 

‘Saturday the 14th duly, 1187, tlie Franks, in their desperation, 
made a furious attack on the Mnssulmen. As the battle tcjok place in 
the territory of the Count of Tripoli, it tvas he who, according to 
feudal custom, commenced the onset. The slanj^ter became horrible; 
•Saladin was everywhere. The Count of Tripoli, whom tiio (Uironiclers 
have made a traitor, though he was only a skilful jioliticiim, liaviug 
dashed at the left of the enemy, Opened liimscif a way to the valley of 
Hittim.^ Guy of Lusignan remained alone-avith the centre of the 
Christian army, the .right tving having fled. But before the engage¬ 
ment of the two armies, a contiagratiou had been kindled on the 
right of the Franks,»to the south-^ast; the Mahometans had set fire 
to the harvest; clouds of smoke and flamcji running under the fi'et 
of the horses, aggravated the dismal situation of the Crusaders, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by their enemies and by the conflagration. IJlood 
flowed in streams, mingling itself with the puie water of the Fountain 
of the Five Loaves, which, like that of Hittim, was in the pow'er of the 
Saracens. The only Christian body of troDjis whicli remained en¬ 
gaged with the enemy, to<"»k by as.sault the Mountain of the. JImlUudns ; 
there the Templars, the Hospitwllers, and other knights, rallied rouml 
the king; the combat was awful; the Bishop of .St. Jean d’Acre 
lifted ike trite Cross ns a siuiulard, in the very pliiee loliere Christy show¬ 
ing himself to the multitude, said to them, tFho,.ocm'r shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other atso.^ The tru6/'ross fell into the 
hands of the Mussulmen; the bishop \vas slain. King Guv hud nut 

more 
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more than handled and fifty waniors with Tiira f thiee time^ this 
little tioop repelled the enemy to the foot of the hQl} three times tlie 
laraceus leturned td the charge* Ahet some moments of zespile, 
attack reco^men«ied<» with W'w fury t the king was taken and 
hsarmed; none remsi^ned hut the slain prisoners, ^an army of 
H^OOO ChnsUans had yielded to hft ntw/ity of SO,000 Mahometans ’ 
With this cvtract vie close^Oiir nc^b^ftf these pleasant volumes 
We ha\c, ot late, paid so a^Jloii’to Lgyptian antiquities, 

that M. Mitliaud must etouse us u \Ve decline to follow him into 
lhat couiitiv W( will only observe, that the leader whose tu- 
tkisity toiiciriling that inexhaustible subpet is still unsateci, will 
Siod in M MKhauds tiers a gicat deal ol ta*^) and agittable 
ieseiiptioifr) ^ud many lively skolohes of inantieis He will derive 
i^ueii amusement and some t^jpuetion. 


—Letters of J, Downing, Major, Eov nuiguth Miltitiif 
■** bofond Dngude New \ oik I'iuto lb^4 

S lNCli Wasbniglon living’s ddiglitful gtiuiis lust Kveikd 
Itself in the Knukirbotkei, we hive met with few spcdiiuns 
of native Aineiicaii hmnoni <al< iil Ued to make any v< iv i ivourable 
inipiessioii on this suit the Allantu , v\Uh none, in oui Ininible 
opinion, appioaehing, diy many dtgiets, to the ineiit of tins 
thoioughIj'iiouHspiiii production 'I he ‘ 1 cltiis ol Majoi Down 
mg ’ apptand oiigiftnlly iii the New \oik AdvcitiHi, .it tl c Him 
whtu Otntial Jackson s giaiid espurinicut on the b inking s\sUm 
ot the L lilted States was cMitiug tbioughout the thitl pioviiiees 
ol that lepiibhe an intcust haidl^, if it all, iiiitiioi to wlioJL was 
among ouisilvts tuiur nliattd in 18JI upon tiu question of Pai- 
lianientiiy Rtfoini ihey pioductd a powtitul effi (t, and wtic 
piestiUlv tolktltd into a volume^ aduiiied with a vaiiety of wood¬ 
cuts, which, though \(iy iiulcly executed, aite not without indi- 
I iliuns of tin same ovid hinnoui that characUiizcs the text. 
fAliUuii has followed eddtun uiilil the> aie no longei eiiunieiaUd 
on the title-page , anti the aulhoi, JMi Davis, of the lesptclablt 
iiuieaiitiie house of Biookes and JJavis, New \oik, has fanly 
(<,tabhshed a loiinidable leputation among the politieiaiis of the 
western woild—by what the Lmopeaii leadti, unenlightened as to 
file topics, andindifiei iit a.) to the neisons, discussed and satiii/ed 
by Ins imaginaiy Mililu Majui, may be apt to tonsidei inertly 
as a handful of giotesque dioUtiies,—a local and ephemcial jeu 
d Esprit. • 

X \V( ceitainly fl\all not afiect to hang a disseitation eoneermng 
nieiieau political economy, and the nieiits ot the JacksonOoveiii> 

menb 
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ment, upon a performance of this description. Mr. Coleridge, how¬ 
ever, has laid it doSm tliat every man of liumotir is more*or less a 
man of genius,—and, whether that be or be^not so, few will dis¬ 
pute that all really ed'ectit» faumonr tnnstD^be bottomed upon ji 
substratum of strong goeiytense. (f. thetefor^ mir readers derive 
any solid aliment for the^i)»ihds^";h^thi''tbe extracts which we ar6 
about to sijjbmit, we aji^iMi ^pleased; but the primary 

object with us is to lilustrat^j^^^ lUol^ Qf the author as a liu* * 
iiiourist, and more especially to call attention to what wc think 
by lar the most amusing? as it must be allowed to be the most ’ 
uutiu'utic, specimen that has us yet leached Europe, of the actual 
colloquial dialect of the Northern States. It will be manifest that 
the representations of this gibberish, for whkii Mr. Mathews,*. 
Mis. 'I’lollope, and ot^r strangcraR'hjJtve been so severely lfaudle(jh<i^ 
l)\ the Aineiicaii ciitii* weio, in fal|^][ chargeable with few 8itia<eai!i^’ 
<'ep( thos(^ ot uniissioii. 'Phe most astomidiiig and incredible df 
tlieii Aineiicaiiisuisocciii, pns’smi, ni the woik ol Major Downing ; 
but it is as obvious that the v'ealth and piodigal lu\uiy of liiairo- 
cabulaiy put the poveily of tin ns to shame, as tliatjm applies the 
paiticului llowtis ami gems ot icpublican ihelotie which had 
caught tlitn iaiicy, with a native ease and felicitv altogclliei bejoiul 
the leach oi any siipeilicial and tiunsiluiy adiiiner no) * to liie 
niamiei bom.’ 

"I'he I'lencli autlioi, whose Tableau des Jiftvurn Amrruaiiics has 
already edified our readeis, says, at p. 351 of Ins liist volume,— 

‘ The rivalry which exists Iietvwen the Mnglish ftiid the A men cans is 
not solely tlir.t of commerce ai|{i industry. The two nations have a 
oommuii language, atid each asserts that it is better spoken on lier 
side of the Atlantic than on the other. I believe they are butli in the 
right. In England, the superior classes possess a delicacy of lan¬ 
guage wbieli is unknown in America, except in a small nimiber of 
salonit which Cun at best make an exception; but in the United btatos, 
w'here there is neither a rrally uppe^* rlass, nor a positively low one, 
the entire population speak English less puiely indeed than the aris¬ 
tocracy of England, hut as well as he/ middle orders, and iiihriitcly 
better than her populace.’ 

We shall see : in the meanwhile, anutlud' author, aheady leviewed 
in this Number, may save us some tiouble m supplying a lit 
preface to our extiacts fiom the classic of Downingville ;— 

* The interest of these letters lies partly in the sigiplc and blunt, jeH 
forcible, and not unfrequently cfmvincing manner, with which certain 
intricate questions, of much importance to the nation, are treated irf 
them; partly in the peculiar compound of the hluntness and shrewd¬ 
ness of a country Yankee, being personified in 'jMajor .hick Downing, 
the pretended author of the Letters ; partly, also, i'l the impudence of 
the real author, who, sans fafon^ makes the Major tell long stories of 

* what 
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what happ<»iie(i between him and the presideuty the vice-president, 
Mr. Calhoun, Biddle, and other distinguished citizens ; and, 

again, in the singular mode which the author has chosen for bringing 
forth his views and arguments, as Jack Powning pretends to belong 
to^Uie party of'the president, while the re^l author is a member of 
^that party which thinks that the presidenf^has wantonly disenchanted 
”tlle constitution, as Napoleon said of Dupont’s defeat of Baylen :— 

** Ji a desenchanto Varmte.'^ .'Dhey will be a 'curiosity to 

the philologist some hundred yoa|^ hence, when the true Yankee 
idiom will have given way, as all provincial languages in time do ; 
and in fact they are now' of interest to the student, unacquainted with 
■'i-the peculiar expressions of New England,—and a little-glossary ought 
to be attached to them when they are collected together.’— The 
.^Stranger inbAmerka^ vol. i, pp. 

” « ' ~ I 

f^This hint has not been taken by the editor tine copy now before 
we must make the ^at w'e can of the Major’s elegant 
- idiiom. One beauty that constantly occurs at first puzzled us,^— 

, ,bttt in the book called * New England by one of her Sons,’ w'e 
sin^ found * kind-of^ used in the sahie fashion with the ‘ kinder ’ 
or Downirigt‘H‘he other odd phrases of most frequent recurrence, 
such as stumped^ raft of fellowsy &c. seem to be derived either 
from the life of the wood-clearing fanner, or from the steam¬ 
boat PxpteHences of the Yankeedii general. 

Ill the Preface, the Major modestly sa 3 ’s of lum.se1f,— 

" I qny A,'ish 1 ha<l gone to school a leetle more w'hen I W'aa a hoj'^ — 
if I had, niy letters now' would make folks crawl all over: hut if 1 had 
been to school all my lifetime, 1 know J never could be able to write 
more honestly than 1 have. I am someumes puzzled most plaguily to git 
w’ords to tell jest exactly w'hat 1 thipk, and Avhat I know ; and when 
I git 'em, 1 don't know’ e.xartly liow to spell 'em — but so long as I git 
the sound, i'll let othdt' folks git the sense on't—pretty much as our 
old frientl down to Salem, wh(^ hilt a big ship to go to China—he 
called her the “ Asha'" Now there is «ich a thing as folks knovvin too 
nmcli: all tlic larnetkones w’as puzzled to know who “ Asha ” W’as; 
and they never would know tii this day W'hat it merit, if the owner of 
the ship hadn't tell'd 'em that (^hina was in Asha. “ Oh! ahsays 
the lamed folks, “ we now’—hut that ain't the way to spell it,” 

“ What," say.s he, “ if A-s-h-a don’t spell vwhat on earth does it 
spell'?’’ And that stump’d ’em.— Introd. p. 2. 

lie thus amiouiices his truly pat^otic object in his authorship; 
with a caution ter his. coutrynien, ^to tvhich we humbly beg the 
attention of ours :— 

* If folks w’ill «*ny keep an e\'e to what I tell ’em, things will go 
stVait ennif: but that ^h'on't be till the people agree to vote for no man 
to any office unUiss he has ^ot a good character, and is capable to do 
all the duties honestly and well, and according to law—but if the 

people 
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people put scamps in office^ pest because they are party~meny tlwiys iviU 
go on loorse ana tcorscy and there won’t be no laws but jest such laws as 
will keep these very scamps in their — Ibid\ p. 5. 

In June, 1S3S, the Major accompanies General Jackson a 
grand progress through New England, bei^qg upin all quarters 
lor recruits to help the worthy President in the approaching caai- 
paign against the BanL The visit to the author’s own dear 
native Downiiigviile is describ^^witli special gusto and emphasis: 

, ‘ I went fall drive down to the meetin-house, and got hold of the 
rope, and pull’d away like smoke, and made the old bell turn clean 
over. The folks come up thick enouglj then to see what was ^o'. 
pay, and filled the old tabernacle chock full, and there was hiure 
outside than you could count. “ Now,*’ says. I, “1 spojf^ you think 
th(*re’s gc)ing to he pr^ching here to-day, but that is not the business*^ 
The Gineral is cotninT* That wa^ enough—** Nov*,” says I, “ 
spry. 1 teird the (mineral last winter he’d see nothing till he got dotrhi. 
here, and if we don’t make him stare then there’s no snakes.—[iSufcirt- 
IclU^a “ in Virginia."’] "Where’s Captain Finny ?” says I. “ Here 
f he,” says he ; and there he was, sure enough ; thp arittur had just 
come out of his hush-pasture, and had his bush-hook'H^ith him. Says 
!, “ Captain Finny, you are to be tlie marshal of the day.” Upon that 
he jump.'! right on eend. “ Now,” says I, “ where is Seth Sprague, 
tlio schoolinastcT“ Here 1 he,” says he; and there he stood with 
his pitch-pijie up in the gallery, just as if I was going to give out the 
salm for him. “■ You just pocket your pitch-jiipe,” saj^I, “ Seth, and 
brush up your larnin, for we have pitched on you to \\*me the address.” 
—“ Why, Major,” says Zekicl Bigelow, “ I thought 1 was to do tliut, 
and I’ve got one already.” says I, “ you don’t know nothing 

about Latin ; the Gineral can’t stomack anytlung now without it’s got 
Lafiri in it, ever since tliey made a Doctor on him down there to 
Cambridge t’other day j but how.sevcr,” says J, ” you .shall give the 
address after all, only ju.stlet Seth stick a little Hog-Latin into it hero 
and there. And now,” say.s 1, “juII on you he spry, and don’t stop 
stirrin till the pudden’s done.’’ Then the}'' begun to hunt for hats, 
and down tlje gallery-stairs ^they went. And* if ther’d been forty 
thanksgivens and independence days cumin In a string, 1 don’t believe 
there could be more racket than there was in Downingville that after¬ 
noon and night. ^ 

‘ By ten o’clock tlext morning all was ready. I had ’em all sta¬ 
tioned, and I went out and come back three or four times across the 
brook by the potash, to try ’em. I got a white hat on, and shag-bark 
stick, put some flour on my head, and got on to my sorrel horse, and 
looked just as much like the old gentleman as I could. Arter tryin 
them two or three times I got ’em all as limber a withe, and tiie 
last, time I tried ’em you’ve no idee, it w'ent off just a.s slick as ile. 

* “ Now,” says I, “ tenshioii the hull! Stand at ease till you see 
me aginand then J streaked it down to old Miss Crane’s ta- 
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vern, about two miles off, and waited till the Gineral (!ome alohgi 
and afore i had mixed a second glass of switchel up they came, and 
the Gineral looked as*chirk and lively as a skipper. “ Now,” says I, 
“ Qineral, we are going right into Downingville, and no man here is 
to give any ordet*s,bu^ myself^" and I said this loud enough for Mr. 
Van Buren and GoverAor Woodbury and all on ’em to hear me, and 
they were all as hush arter that alicows in^a^clover^-lot. Then we all 
mounted and on we went—I and thip Ginetm a leetle a-head on ’em. 
^ * Jist as we got on the nole on ];oi|ier side the brook, we come in 
sight of Downingville. The Gineral riz right up in his stirrups,^’ and 
pointed with his hickory, and says he, ** Major, that's Downingville.” 
r Says,J, “ That’s true enuf, and I should like to hear any one say it 
a’nt,” says I, ” for the sight on’t makes me crawl all over, and when- 
„ ever 1 heaf any one^ay one word agin it, I feel as tlio’ I could take 
as i have done streaked snakes, by the tail, and snap his head 
« Why,”‘ says the Ginebalj^--** 1 knew that was Downingville as 
^vtoon as my eye caught a glimpse on’t. I’d go,” says he, “ Major, 
of sun-rise any day to see sicli a place.” The Gineral was 
’’lueddi^-to pieces, and'I thought I should go myself right tlirough my 
s^tl^tollar—for, you see, the Gineral never see sich a sight afore. 
Seth .Spragiie^Md jmt the children all on the school-house—you 
couldn’t see an atom of the roof—with green boughs, and singing a 
set piece he had made; and when 1 and the Gineral passed by they 
inaile it alluring agin, I tell you ; .iwhetber it was his facing the sun 
or what, but he looked as if lie was e’eny jist a going to cry (for he 
is a mazimtetvler-heurtod crittur). Jist then Sargent Joel, w’ho had 
charge of the fi^d-jnecc in front of the ineetin-lious, touched her off; 
and didn’t she speak f This composed the Gineral in a mitmte—says 
he, “ Major, I shouldn’t want uuthii]g better than a dozen of them 
guns to change the boundary-line along here jest to suit you.”—pp. 
JS—gSJ. 

’J’lien lullows a report of Seth Sprague’s harangue and the Pre¬ 
sident’s response :— 

‘ Here the Gineral was goin to stop, hut says 1 in his ear, “You 
must given ’em a little Latin, Dbetor/' Here he off hat agin—“ E 
pluribus unum,” says hef “ s'me qua non." “ That’ll do, Gineral,” 
says I; and then we turn’d to, and shook all the folks round till din¬ 
ner time, and then we made the bake beans and salt pork fly, and the 
cider too, I tell you.’ ' ^ 

The learned general appears to still greater advantage in the 
evening festivilies’-of the drawing-room; the beauty and fashion of 
Dow'ningville are all cf course on tire qui vive for his Excellency’s 
notice:— 

^ * Miss Willobyf the de.^con‘s eldest darter, is sprucin up for it. 
She is rather too old to be handsome, but she is a keen crittur. The 
Gineral and Mr.sVan Bureii both talk about her considerable. If the 
Gineral don’t keep a sharp look out, Mr. Van Buren wil go clean 

a-bead 
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a-head on him on that tack; for he iis the perlitest cretur amongst the 
women you ever see. 

* Arter the quiltin, they cleared away the kiverlids and knock’d up 

a dance. The Gineral led off the old deacon’s darter, and aforewhe 
got half down he began to smoke ; so he off c^t and at it agin, and 
went clean through.’ p 

Some jealousies now;Jbdgan to peep out among the party; and 
we could, tout for the Major’s dialect, almost suppose ourselves 
reading one of my Lord Brougham’s despatches from * the north 
counlrie’ to his friends and admirers of last autumn in Windsor 
Castle. 

‘ "VVe had all been drinking putty considerable of switchel, and 
cider, and egg-pop, with a little New England in.it, and "felt good*, 
natur’d and wrathy just as it turn’d up, and come plaguy nigh*iiuvingj' 
a fight right off. However, I thought I wouldn’t spVIe sporty seefet’ 

I was to hum, and they all strangers!''.‘•.ii 

The good-natured officer accordingly did his best to prevent an' 
open explosion on this interesting occasion; and a candid h}’** 
slander is obliged to admit— ‘ . 

‘ He’s a master crittur to put things to rights ; and when we all 
got in that plaguy snarl there, he cut jind shuffled them up, and 
afore we could sav Jack Robinson, all the troublesome f'Hers were 
shuffled out. He’s a master hand ut it, sure enuff.’ 

The end of the scene, too, has some touches of the Caledonian 
atmosphere ;—• ^ 

‘ As there was an eend of the dance, all tb? galls off shoes and 
stockins, and went hum, caze it was kinder muddy; and we all w’ent 
to the tavern, and the Gineral went to bed. We all then began to 
plan for the next day, but some the folks was plaguy crusty. Seth 
Sprague wanted to show his school-house; Ze^il Bigelow w'jinted all 
on us to^o to his paekin-yard ; and the deacon said he w'ould like to 
show' us his fullin-inill, and give a kinder thanksgivin ; but nothin 
seemed to go right.’—pp. 29—32. , 

The prevailing annoyance of the govei;nme*ut tourists arose, a.s 
we may easily fancy, from the difficulty of pleasing all these pro¬ 
vincial doctors and professors of useful knowledge. It was, 
therefore, a great relief when they made*shift, on one occasion, tt> 
get a steam-boat all to themselves :— 

* We have a fine cool time here, and ain’t bothered with seekers ; 
we can see e’m in droves all along shore, waitin for a chance. One 
fellow swam off last night to g^t appointed to some office—iho Gi¬ 
neral thinks of making him minister to the Kinp^of the Sandwich 
Islands, on account of their being all good swijs^raefs there,’ 

On the whole, however, the general and his aidqrde-camp seem 
to have returned in very good spirits to Washington. The bothera- 
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tion of quUimggf and deputations^ and situ qttdJnm orations* was 
all forgotten when they found themselves once more in the WhitH^ 
House, 

If if Warnt /oi* Congress meetlit, we could jest go about putty 
much where We pleased, knd keep things strait too; and 1 begin to 
think now,with the Gineral, that arter all, there is no great shakes 
in tnanagin the affaits of the nation. ham putty mutk dll on ut 
benjoggin about note since laH ami tinngs are jestixs strait and 

clear notVy as they was then* 

- There is something very naif in the foMowing postscript of the 
official subaltern :— 

* It is plaguy curious to hear him talk about millions and thou- 
.sands; ai/dti got as glib too at it as he.is; and how on earth 1 shall 
git bajk again to nlnepences and fourpence-happenics I can’t tell.’,.. 

The %tyle 6f doing biisinel^, in the iiltra-democratical cabint^ 
offices is thus described by Mr. Under-Secretary or Private- 
Secretary Downing;— 

day, jest arter breakfast, the Gineral lights his pipe, and 
wipt's to thiitk putty hard, and I and Major Donaldson begin to 
open letters for him; and there is more than three bushels every day, 
and all tlie while coming. We don’t git through more than a bushel 
a day; aiyl nevtr trouble long ones, unless they come from some 
of our great folks. TJien W'e sort ’em out, jest as Zekil Bigelow 
does the mackerel at his packiii-yard, for tho' there are plaguy many 
more /ort'* he finds among fish, we ony make three sorts, and 
keep three big basl^;ts, one marked “ not red,” another “ red, and 
w'orth nothin," and another “ red, and to be answered." And then all 
the Gineral lias to do, is to say, “ Major, I reckon we best say sound 
so to tliar,” and I say “ jest so," or not, jest as the notion takes me 
—and then we go at it. We keep all the secretaries^ and disiricl 
attorneys, and a good many more of our folks moving about; and they 
fell us jest how the cat jumps. And^ as 1 said afore, if it ioarnt for 
Congress meefin we’d put the Government in a one-horse waggon, and 
go jest where ue Uke<^’ —jip. .'>.5-57. 

VVe have already rcnnnded our readers that the effect of altering 
the banking yysteni in the United States was to produce almost 
as great a contusion in that country as the R?form Bill did in our 
own,—as wanton a destruction of property,—and ultimately as 
rueful a mass of di.sappoiritmciit among those who had been its 
blind instrmnenlS. These tools, indeed, are at an early period 
appreciated by file sagacious Major,—who thus writes to the 
‘ (Mineral ’ from Philadelphia :— 

‘Tlic crowd was so great, T w'as eny most mashed to a .slab. All 
on ’em ralliu out, *“ tnere’s the Major,”—and all w'antin to shake 
hands with me, and to know how you was, and what was goin to be 
done with the bank. Soiigai fellers had ony one shoe on, and eny 

most 
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xnosb no 6hirt~->ftiid they too wanted to know about the bank. I 
never see sieh a mess of* fellers as they have here all the while; 
there is all kind of critters, jamming and scrouging folks, and one 
another ; they don’t seem to qo nothin, and half on *em think, wju^n 
we come to nock the bank down, they care tcyit the xi^ny* 

They did not get the money when ban^ was knocked down ; 
and forthwith we hear no|% little, from both Gineral and Major, 
about' the'^pressure from witlK>.qti*'T’:bttt still * the government* 
kept up their spirits. 

* It was nigh upon midnight when I got to the White House, and 
the Gineral was abed; and as I knew he wanted to see me dreadfully, 1 
went right into his room and v/oke him up. “ Why,*’ says he, “ Major, 
is that raly you ?—for I have been dreamin about you. i^’mglad yojt 
are back agin, for things are gittin putty stoirmy here.; * 

etyne to btd^ and we’ll talk about it.’^ As soon as I gpf alongside th^ 
Gineral—Tlicre now,'* says he, **Major, I don’t care for ajl 
rest of the Government, except Mr, Van Buren ; and if %ve three* 
a match for all creation, l*m mistaken.’ ■ ,, 

A good deal of annoyance now springs from certain utill^ly 
scruples of JVlr. Van Buren, described as an ancietw iat of afloat 
three tails,* who had been, it seems, a strenuous supporter of the 
bank overthrow, but, on second thoughts, began to insinuate that 
the thing had been carried too far; and that, at all events, no 
more experiments of the same sort ought to be dreamt of—in 
short, that * it would not do to have sf new r^)j<^ution every 
year;’— ^ , 

‘ One day when I was busy doin up some wrilin for the Gineralf he 
was called out, and had a long tfflk with Mr. Van Buren and some more 
on ’em; and when he came back^ says he, “ Major, I wish you and I 
wmS at the Hermitage.” f “Why/” says I, “ how so, Gineral?” “ Well, 
I don’t lyiow exactly why,” says he, “ but 1 doift see,” says he, “ what 
use there is in niy beJa liere, for things are gittin now so mixed up, that 
I can’t tell exactly what is best to do ! Do you know, Major,” says 
he, “ that Mr. Van Buren says he ^on’t think it was right to move 
the deposits.” ** Why, how you talk!” ^ays •!, “ didn’t he advise it V* 
“ Well, so J thought,” says the Gineral ; “ but he says it*wouId be best 
only to hold it up by the tail, as you do a fpx, and keep all the dogs 
barking for it; for a» soon as you throw the fox in the crowd, a.fevv old 
jowlers grab hold, and the rest don’t git a mouthful; and then comes 


* ‘ Mr. Van Buren would stand a good chance in a race, jrhen a ffiiod many ate 
lunnin, and if the ground is muddy an4 sliiipery ; fur he is a master hand at tnppin 
folks. But I’m afraid he’d stand a slim chance over a clear held. And it ain’t fair 
to make him run so. Any mau can catch a rat in a strait r^ce, because he ain’t 
Used to it; hut give him a few old barrels and logs to d^lge j-ound, then, 1 tell you, 
it’s pretty tutfwork.'—p. 112. 

f This is General Jackson's country-seat, at which he bad Aade great improve- 
toents since he came into office. ^ 

» 2 D 2 trouble,” 
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trouble.’' ** Well,” says F, ♦* Gineral, that's true enuff, and that’s jest 
the way we are doin now with the nunister to England, and somt! 
other appointments; *we must keep the folks sxnelha round, and^SV^^ 
fi^ncy to Mlt* says I, “ is wwrth a doaen filled up ” “ But, Maj0Fy 
lAiat ain't tW wArgt trouble not^/' aap the Gineral; and he got up 
and 8toro|ied about, ^d then came back and filled his pipe, and 
Stomped about agin, without %htin it. «1 see there was ,troul>le 
bremn. 

* “ Do yon know,” says he, ** Mi^or, that some of these fellows about 
me here, had the impudence to tell me totl^er day, 1 was runnin the 
rfskof bein turned out of the White House?** “ Why,** says I, “ you 
don't savso?” “Yes,” says he, “ it*sa fact; hut,” says he, “ Major, 
they don’t know nothin about racoon huntin.** “ No,** says I, “ nor 
ekunkin nei.her ** And then he and I turned to, and told stot ies one 
arter'another about racoonin aod^'^bunkin. I erpect my next will be, 
itl^rodmniAwn'f but I dorCt We are putty bum about ex cry- 

pp. 93, 94 

' now drop the per-.oiial adventures of the Ginerajancf 

l^lLSlPliUerus, and nfioid our readers a specimen or two orllhc 
whichfcMajor Downing is made to expound questions ol 
political t conoiny to the \ ankee public. liingiiAli people may be 
sut prised to find that some of the subjects most dwelt upon should 
have been tliouglit to requite unv elucidation at all; but the iKithoi 
ol the ‘ htiaiigci in Anieiicq' has vaiious anecdotes which piove 
that the smalT^ ankee faimeis aie to this day in a state of the most 
primeval iguo^ncc as to matters, even money matteis, which one 
would have supposed must be thoroughly understood wherever the 
Kiighdi language, even iii the most jibominable of its dialects, is 
spokdi We begin with a colloquy, which occurs at an early 
period of the bank aftair, betweefi a knowing stickier for the old 
system, E/ekiel Bigeilow by name, and our friend the Major, 
who, at this patticular time, shows borne symptoms of abjuring the 
Movement. 

‘ .Says I, “ Zekel, weinust spiint^ to it,and let the Gineral know,as 
soon as wc can, all about mony matters here ” ** Well,” says he, “ Ma- 
]or, I’ll tell yoi putty much all about it; and its jest as true now as the 
sun.” And with that he slick’d his hair down from his eye-brows 
clean to.the eend of his kW, and went at it. Zekel has got a curious 
notion of ttllm a thing—^Iie begin* away hack to o — b —ah6’s, and then 
he comes up along and ev'ry once and a while he gives his head and 
hair a she ken doui;, and he is so earliest, and looks as if he could see 
righf through an inch pfank 1 couldn't tell you one half he said, if I 
was to write a w oek about it. I’ll ony toll you a little here and there— 
hesaysthcie is twdkin^s of monj', hard raony and paper mony. One 
is always good : and the other is sometimes good, and then agin it 
ain’t good for n6thin. He*says, there is jist about so much hard 
mony all the while—and it keeps goin round and round, all about 

creation; 
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creation; and they git the moet on*t who are the most industrious 
and cute in invenkin things. He says that paper mony* is jest as 
and a leetia better than hard monyt if foihs don’t shell out too 
much on’tri and the iiatur pf ,papef*ls^y makers is always to g ij^a ff 
os’much as tliey can, and if it wat^*t tor sometluiv to check it» it 
would be as bad as old continental times. f . . 

* He says, there is two w|iy8 to make mony .3oe3ree*~‘One is by sendia 
hard monyi^^ay out of the country, to pay for notions we can’t pay 
for any other way; and the other'by sending Amos Kindle round 
tellin folks The Government” is goin to do something, folks dorft 
know exactly what, nor Re nuther. Then ev’rybody grabs all he can 
git, and holds on ; and things are jest as bad as if there wasn't ” nipt . 
money:” and then the brokers goat it, and lather and shave;—saya 
they, can only give you a little”^**^ hard timeafV-the ^dllows Sger 
interest for an hour as easy as noth^^il^d jest so. with the^ ;^'lteoaryp 
—only tell the folks kolery is corm^^and they go at it,mixiu 
goric and kamfire, and chalk it up gold dust. Zekel says 
hull, that mony matters, and banks, and trade, is alias curipu^i .<> 

of Btssel’s clocks; amd folks hadn’t ought to meddle in reg«i^||^^ipk^. 
alterin on’t, without knowin all about it. ^^Andinow,” 

“ Major, Tm a good mind to spile ray watch, to show you my noi^bti 
why I think trouble will come if the Gineral nocks down the U. S. 
bfjik.” Zekel is one of them ’ere folks, and always was, who w’ould 
spile a horn, or make a spoon; and with that he out with his old 
watch, as big as a tea-cup, wound her up, and then clapt her to my 
ear. “ She is as true,” says he, ” as the tides.” Hejjien opened it 
—“ Now,” says he, Major, do you see that ’ere ciikm pullin all the 
while ? and tlren do you see a lot of leetle whells, and springs, and 
screws ? And here on top is j| big wheel, that’s all the while goin 
round one way, and back agin, and jest so fast and no faster—that’s 
the clicker,” says he, “ and if it«.warn’t for that, you’d see trouble in 
it,*and I’ll show you—but I Itnow it will all &o to bits”—and so ho 
twitched out the big wheel, and^the old watcm did whiz, I tell you. 
Some of them leetle w’heels went^ so fast, you couldn’t see nothin. 
One keel’d up, and another got son}^ teeth nock’d out—she stopp’d a 
spell, then a spring snapp’d, and whiz it went af in, and the splinters 
dew, and by-and-by it all stopp’d; ami Zekel gin his kew another 
slickeii—and says he, “ Major, we’ve spil’d the old watch; but I 
don’t value the loss on’t, seeing you got a unotion by it”—and with 
tliat he scraped it aK together, and wrapp’d it up in the Washington 
Globe—” there,” says he, “ Major, send that to ‘ The Government,* 
and tell the Gineral there is moj^e there than folks think on, who want 
to meddle with banks and moi^ matters ; and trf-morrow we’ll go 
into Wall-street, and you’ll see all I tell’d you is jest so”—and then 
we took a glass of switchel and went to bed.’ • 

Into Wall-street they went accordingly ; atid then follows a {no.'ll 
rich account of the conversation that (here took* place between 
Squire Biddle, the President of the United States’ Bank, and 

the 
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Uie envoy of the great Preilident of the United States themselvei: 
-^we must be contented with a fragmeiijt of it:— 

< “ Now,” says I, “•Mr. Biddle, Pre got one more question to put to 
yqil. and then I’m through. You say your bills are better than hard 
dollars; this puSzJes me, and ld>e Gineral too.—Now how is this ? ” 
WelV' Miy« he, “ Mhjor, rU 1(0 you; suppose you have a bushel of 
potatoes in Downingville, Mti yent, wanted to send them to Washing- 
ton, bow much would it cost you to get them there ? “ *?'Well,” says 
I, “ about two shillins lawful—f<nr 1 sent a barrel there to the Gineral 
4aat fall, and that cost roe a dollar freight.” ^ Well,” says he, “ sup¬ 
pose I’ve got potatoes in Washington jist as good as yours, and 1 take 
your potatoes in Dovvningville, and give you an order to receive a 
bushel of potatoes in Washington, wouldn’t you save two shillings 
lawful by fhat? We sometimes charge,” says he, ** a trillo for drafts 
whetf^he places are distant, but never as much as it would cost to 
carry the dollars: ” and with tlut we looked into the accounts agin, 
4Miid there it was. Says 1, ** Sqmre Biddle, I see it now as clear as a 
yurlUsiie.” ^ 

• ‘ (says he)* “ some on you say the bank has too much power, 

'attdlttiat Squire Bifidle might do a good deal of mischief if he would. 
Wel|<^ere is old friend Capt. Elilm S. Bunker, of the steamboat 
President, runnin twixt New York and Providence—he’s got about sich 
another monster-r-there is no tellin what a “ dangerous monojioly ” of 
power that*ciittur’8 got in that ere boat. If he was to fasten down 
the kivers of them tuo mortal big cop})er kittles, and blow his bellesses 
a spell, he w^nld smash everything for move than fifty acres round. 
Does auybodj^^nt to know why he don’t do it ?—he has ben in a 
steam-boat as long a^ the Bank’s ben goin, and liain’t scalded nobody 
—but he can do it in a minit if he chivies. Well, I'll tell you why he 
don’t —it ain't his inin'est. Capt. Bunker knows, if he hurts anybody 
with his boat, he’d run a chance of’.lurtiit himself too.” p. 177., 

Wc liave not rooip for more specimens—and tliose whicii we 
have given, bui choice being necessarily influenced by cdnsideia- 
tions of bicvity, will, we fear, afford a very inadequate notion of 
Major Downing’s merits. We hope some London bookseller 
may think it woith his while reprint tho volume as it stands—nut 
forgetting the wood-cuts. 


Art. VI.— Principles of Geology: being an Inquiry how far 
the former chat^ges of the Earth's Surface ara referable to causes 
now in operation. ^ By Chailcs Lyell, Bsq., P Il.S., Presi¬ 
dent of the Geological Society of London. Third Edition. 
In 4 vols. l^mo. 1835. 


publication Oi a thiid edition of Mr. Lvcll’s * Piinciples 
of Geology’* remind.sais of our having omitted as vet to notice 
the concluding volume of the first edition. In remarking, there- 

foie. 
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fon, imprQveinentB which the woik exhibits in its new dress, 
we shall take occasion to comment on the matter of tlic, latter part 
of the book, which has hitherto not been approaclicd by us. 

The appearance of this work will alwa>s form an epoch in the 
history of geology. Up to that time the doctrine which sup^ifTsed 
an order of things to have anciently pireyhiledr enutely different from 
the present—which assumed ffie <cau$t»s of change, whether of a 
destroyiiigior productive character, acUtdly in progress on the sur¬ 
face of the globe, to be utterly inadequate to explain, scarcely even 
to illustrate, the earlier changes of which that surface exhibits such 
striking traces—the doctrine which referred all these latter pheno* 
menu to vaguely-imagined revolutions and roiivnlsioui!, deluges or 
cataclysms (as they were styled), proper to the iiiJ’jyicy of the 
globe, when " , 

• ‘ Nature 

Wanton’d as in her pri^, and played atSvill 
Her virgin fancies,’— o 

this doctrine held aiiiiost undi.sputed sway in the geulogict^l^i^l^s* 
The powerful arguments brougiit forward by Professor Pldylaif iff 
support of the uuduiuuished vigour of the uutiiml cuusetb;^tiU tn 
operation, were slighted by many as the ihupsodies of a romance' 
writer, rather than the authorized speculations of a man of science. 
Jn our assumed ignorance of tbr older of things which prevailed 
ill early geological periods, inquiries into raiiscs were l(n> often 
discountenanced, and, in short, the sciedee ol tl^i^^^iiKloiy of the 
globe had shrunk into little else than a barieq desciiptive ariangc- 
luent of the rocks which coat our planet, their snperHcial extent 
and relative superposition. •Peiliaps, however, this was the best 
thing that could have happened. The eailier geologists, in their 
ardour for explaining every thing, had neglected to make them¬ 
selves ioifficieiilly acquainted with the facts^o be explained. It 
w'as w'ell fur the science, that fpr a time liieury was iaborml by 
coinmun consent, and the indefatigable lubuuis of its votuiies con¬ 
fined to the laying up a store of materials for*son>e compuliensivc 
mind to work upon at a later period.-' I'lic foundation was in fact 
thua laid by Messrs, (ireenougb, MacCullucIi, lluckland, Cony- 
bearc, and other active members of ibe^Teoiogicai Society, for the 
building which Mr. Lyeli, in a happy moment, undeilook toiaise. 
Thinking, apparently, that thtf ground had been sufficiently pre¬ 
pared for the purpose, and warmed by the descriptions biought 
from the continent by Scropcf Daubeny, and oilier wuters, of the 
vast powers of destruction and repiuduetion now m activity among 
the volcanized cfistiictsof the south of Europe, and of those extinct 
volcanoes which offer the intervening link between the products 
of recent eruption and the trap-iocks df earlier ^ges, he applied 

himself 
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hiinselt to the elucidation ot the exibUQg cau^en ol change, and ot 
then probable mflucQce ou the oldei geojogical foiiautiofu, Mith 
an indu&tr^ and research* which, being'joined to the Mijppieitf 
powers of description and comn^nd of Ungut(g(e».faaiveetiiableahibi' 
to (fPoduce a wo^k not only of the highest ii|tm|iBi||«to the tpiendhc 
iivoild, but of the'tnoajt popular and fascui^tiMMhlAife to the ge- 
ueral reader* ^ 

h'or who IS there that does not feel ^^tutense tnte*^t in the 
study of those opciations which are gosuglarward befoie oui e>es 
in the woikshop of iiatuie—opciations the minutest as of the 
grandest chaiactei, fioni tin rolling ot a pebble to the destiuctioii 
of a coasl—<rom the foiinatiun oi a sand>bank to the ioundatiou 
of a continent—hum tin rise o^ a bubble of gas m a muieial source 
to the^fjevation of a mountajin^ Who docs not hnd a pleasure m 
thus watching nature m thej|^||Ct oi creation, and in examining 
Ihe results of her similat thiough past ages, which, as we 

M e fiom oui eager S${§bI in endless peisptctive'^ 

contcuiplaLoii oi the animal and vegetable kingdoms, as 
show ihtinstlvis in all tluir iich and vaiicd prolusion, is 
^ ynicnt tgialii^ing to almost fvciv niuid, siiiely it is not 
less 16 to study tin cliangts whidi oigmi/ed (Mstenct sicnis 
gradual)\ to havi uii lergonc in the lapse of countless leiituiies— 
to lansacK file sipulchits oi foinei 1 iccs, and tiace the piogies> 
sive extinction of old and appearance of entirely new species— 
to pictuie ,t(iV^istlves,*hs the stud) of Mi Ljell’s woik enables 
ns to do with sometjiing like confidence, the geography of oui 
contmeuts befoie oiu half oi then present aica had emerged iioni 
thedttp, then foim and xtiuctuie, the cliaractei of their vege¬ 
tation, and the iiguics and habits of th^ living beings that roamed 
ovci then suiiace 01 gambolled in then wateis,— 

* Eit Ad^m was, 01 Eve the apple ate * » 

If the iiioial and economical luslory of man'be supienielv intr- 
H sting to all his family, it mustoba ft subject, of minoi perhaps, 
hut still oi intense ciiiiosit), to ascertain the leading facts 111 the 
liistoiy of the globe which has been guen to him as his lesidcmc, 
and oi whiiii he stems to coiisidci himself the propiictor—^to dis- 
co\cr through what chan^Cu its suiiace had been brought at length 
into a fit state foi Ins leccption, and by what succession of secondar) 
causes its Gieat Aiithoi and Designei giadually moulded and 
fashioned it to his use. * 


♦ In tht dL«lKati(>n and pieluceto his thud \idume. Mi Lyell«acknowltd,:^s with 
warm ^ratcluliiesi* his uhhgat Ins tu Mr Murchison, who accompanied him m th« 
tuilici i>art!i ul his I oiitisenUl investigdlion, and materuUly contributed to his accouata 
ut 'Vuvii(,ae, tlic \ ul4v, Kud Ficdihont. 
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We are not, therefoi'e, burpnsed tliat Hr. L} ell’s book, by which 
th« and pleasing, but till nou almost untrodden, tiald was hist 
tipeplQtarthe public, shduld lia\e been admitted to popular favom, 
to aatisfy the demand in a cheap and poyt^ble 
form, thia,ibMLp4ition the author has tikewi^ introduced much 
new matter, of the 1*68011 of his own latei lescaiches 

and of the pi'^d^i^whjkl^the science has generally made since the 
coninienct^nient of Idajmlflicationi He has also protited by some 
of the suggestions an#^ {jdtkisais with which both tiiends and op- 
ponents have libeially supplied him, to modify some of his thcones, 
and to sti eiigtheii the aiguments adduced iii suppoi t of others. I'lie 
summaiy of the contents of the woik given in Uus edition will piove 
useful as a guide to its leaders, who might otheiwisc lose sight of 
the bearing and connexion of its gei]Mn:'al aigument, wlulcs •igagetl 
su the examination of the many discuss^vons on coiitj|ro<i^A 

veiled points, and cuiious descriptloAh^df natural phenomena 
which Its pages abound lii the historical sketch of the 
of geological opinion which begins the book, some addit 
stances aie adduced of the vciy unnatkablc sagaiity wi 
the Aiabian wiitcrs of tht. Until (cntuiy pointeu out the Ibndliif 
causes of change in till structuie of the laith, and the relative 
position of land and watei In a’fiagnient of Avinima, *On the 
Cause of Mountains,* he ascnhis die foiu.ation of some to ‘ violent 
laithquakis by which land is eleValed,’ and olhtis^o ‘ the ixia- 
vating powei of water, by which cavities are pitf^^uiid, and ad¬ 
joining lands made to stand out and foini emineiucs ’ Mi. Lyell 
himstlf could sealcely expiess moie concisely and coriictlv the 
modem theoiy of mountains to wiiiih we aic again bioiight back 
aftei the lapse of eight rcnttiin*s. bo tiuc is the sciititueiit cv- 
pri sed by ihepioveib, ‘ Theie isiiotlinig n^w, but whalhasbctu 
foigotlen ’ 

'J’he Huttomaii theory of the alternations of land and walei on 
the same spot thiough the lapse of ugts is curiously illustrated by 
the following beautiful ailegoiv, extracted fiom a inanusiiipt lit 
the Uoval Libiaiy at Pans, * On the Wonders of Nature,’ by an 
Aiabiaii wiitei of the tlniteentii centuiv— 

‘ I pas‘!cd one dav by a very ancient and wondeifully populous city, 
and asked one of its inhabitants how long it had been founded “ It 
is indeed a mighty city, ’ leplied he; “ we know not how long it has 
existed, and uui amestois wc.e on this sub|ect as ignorant as uut> 
selves." Five cenluiies afteiwaids, as I passed by the same plate, 1 
could not perceive the slightest vestige of the city I demanded of a 
peasant who was.gathcimg heibs upon its foimci*site, how long it 
had been destioycd “ In sooth, a strange 'question ’ ’ replied he 
“ The giound heie has never been diRereot from wl'tft you now behold 
It."'—“ Was thcie not of old, * said I, •• a splendid city heie "— 

“ Nevei," 
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Never/’ answered he, (to far as vi^e have seen, and never did oar 
fathers speak to us of any such.” On niy return there, 600 years 
afterwards, 1 found tlw sea in ike same placet and on its shores.were 
a party of fishermen, of whom I inq^uired how long the land had beett 
covSl^d by the waters ? “ Is this a question,” said they, “ for a man 
like you ? this spcft hq^s always been what it is now.” I again re¬ 
turned, 6()0 yekrs afterwards, and the sea had disappeared; 1 inquired 
0 ^' a man who stood aloqe, vipou the spO^h^w long ago tjjis change 
had taken place, and he gave me .the same, answer as I Had received 
before. Lastly, on coming back' again alter an equal lapse of time, I 
found there a flourishing city, more populoaS*Snd more rich in beautiful 
buildings than the city 1 had seen the first time, and when I would 
fain have informed myself concerning its origin, the inhabitants an¬ 
swered me,' ‘/Its rise is lost in remote antiquity: we are ignorant how 
long ia^as existed, and our fathers were on this subject as ignorant as 
Ihirselves.’' *—voh i.i pp. S 2 , , 

- TThe chapters on the prejudidls which have retarded the progress 
<>f ftound geological opinion^, and on the errors and absurdities 
to the assutn'ed discordance of the ancient and existing 

causeti cl change naturally led, are improved by the introduction 
of sevic^al hapf^’ illustrative arguments. The prepossessions in 
favour of the limited duration of past lime have at length yielded 
to decisive .-vidence afforded by the organic remains preserved in 
the various sedimentary formatiobs, which exhibit the memorials 
of an almost; endless succession of inhabitants living and dying 
tranquilly npoV*‘.he same spot. Time is, in truth, the master-key 
to the problems of geology. And the concession of an unlimited 
period for the working of the existiii^ powers of nature has per¬ 
mitted us to dispense with the conictsTdeluges, and other prodigies 
which were once brought forward,f,a(i libitunif to solve every diffi¬ 
culty in the path of tlje speculating geologist. 

The extreme variations of both local and general climate, 
which may iiave been produced oon the surface of the earth by 
changes in the relative position«of land and sea, are well illus¬ 
trated by a map, showing how certain changes in the position of 
the existing continents and islands would produce the extremes of 
heat and cold throughout the'globe, from that which might destroy 
all animal and vegetable' life, and case even thq inter-tropical seas 
with thick-ribbed ice, to that which would bring back the climate 
of the tropics to the arctic circle, and cause those genera of plants 
and animals to return, of which the memorials are preserveci in the 
ancient rocks of our northern continents—when the huge iguanodon 
might re-appear ip the woods of Sussex, and the ichthyosaur once 
more disport itself in^ Torbay, while the pterodactyle might flit 
3 gliin through i^mbrageuus groves of fern-trees on tlie shores of 
the Severn. ‘ Then might coral reefs be prolonged once more 

«. beyond 
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bei^ond tbfi arctic circle, where the whale and the narwhal now 
aboutid; and turtles mij.ht again deposit their eggs in the sand of 
the sea-beach where now the walrus sleeps^ and where the seal is 
drifted filong on tloatiug fields of ice.’—(vol. i. p. 183.) is 
easily proved, that by a repetition of an indefinite number of local 
revolutions due to volcanic and various othcf causes of change still 
operating on the earth’s crust, a genera) change of climate even to 
this extent uught be hibreafter lu’ought about, and therefore may 
reasonably be supposed to have aheady occurred, should the facts 
that come under obsevation lead to any such conclusion. 

Mr. Lyeil ^deavours to show that the geographical features of 
the noilhern hemisphere at the period of the deposition of the coal 
strata were, in fact, such as must, according to this theory, have 
given rise to an extremely hot climate. The geological'eharac'* 
'ters of the rocks of these latitudes—the subaqueous aspect Uf 
their igneous products—the natifh8i;.of their organic remaiiUh-* 
the basiii-shaped di.spositiun of the fragmentary rocks-^-the abssnee 
of large fiuvialile and of laud quadrupeds—the insular chafe^er of 
the flora—all concur with wonderful harmony to eltablish tib fact 
of tile former prevalence throughout the uorthern hemisphei'e of a 
great ocean interspersed with small isles—in short, of a physical 
geography such as is uow to be seen in the Pacific, viih its nu¬ 
merous submarine insular volcanoes, and archipelagoes of coral 
islands rising among reefs, not dissimilar in coiiiposit^n and struc¬ 
ture from the compact limestone beds of North*'America and 
Europe, and greatly exceeding them in supcM’ficiul extent. Sub¬ 
sequently to the deposition of the coal strata under these circum¬ 
stances, there is satisfactory t^idence in their disturbance and dis¬ 
location that, by r^terated subterranean convulsions, new lands 
from lime to lime emerged from the deep. ^The vegetation of the 
period during which the sedimentary formations, fiom the lias to 
the chalk inclusive (secondary rocks), were deposited, seems to 
have resembled that of tlie larger lislands of the equatorial zone, as, 
fqr example, our West Indian archipelago. These islands appear 
to have been drained by rivers of considerable size, inhabited by 
crocodiles and other gigantic oviparous reptiles, both hei bivorous 
and carnivorous, belonging, for the most part, to extinct genera. 
The laud supported flying reptiles, in.seGl8, and small mammifera, 
allied to the opossum. 

But ill proportion as we examine the more modern strata, we 
find a gradual increase of aniitiais and plants fitted to our present 
climate. During the periods of the successive^deposition of the 
tertiaiy formations, there are signs of a gfoat iycrease of land in 
European latitudes, which may perhaps have bqpii compensated 
by the disappearance of continents nearer tiie line. The secondary 
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and tertiary formations, considered generally, ofier strong contrast 
of character—the first appearing to hav«j been deposited exten¬ 
sively over the bottom of wide and open seas; the latter, in regions 
where dry land, lakes, bays, and inland seas.abounded. The 
former is almo^ .exclusively marine; the latter, even the. ^tdest 
part, contains lacustrhie strata, and not unfrequently fresh-water 
and marine beds aUerpating. ^ In nianyitj)>laces, the former boun- 
dar^l'of the tertiary sea tei^-^ll be tradbd, and the line of its 
ancient cliffs and shores 

’ Such are some of the glimpses which we are enabled to obtain 
of the former condition of the Kuropean continent. Follow¬ 
ing 'the example of M. Boue, Mr. Lyell brings them more 
vividly bcfoiv our eyes in a pnap, showing the extent of sur¬ 
face "Europe which was <»vered with water at the com- 
f^^encement of ^ the tertia^J^jMiaod. At that time, the British 
>]|lihlds, with the exceptioirqi^fthe basins of London, the Isle of 
Wight, and Norfolk, had wholly emerged from the deep. But 
a! um^part of France was still under water. Italy consisted 
dtil^^ira long and narrow ridgy peninsula, branching otf fiom the 
Atps near Savoha. Turkey and Greece, south of the Danube, 
were laid dry; and a tract of land extended from the Vosges, 
through central Germany, Bohemia, and the north of Hungary, 
perhaps to the Balkan. But tiie whole of the north of Europe 
and Asia, from Holland eastward to central Tartary, and from 
Saxoiiy'uud Carpatfiiaiis northward to Sweden, Lapland, and 
the Oural chain, laycbeneatii the ocean. The same subterranean 
inuvemeiit«, wiiicli have subsequently raised the wide plains of 
our uortliein continents above the sea-level, have given great addi¬ 
tional elevation to the then existing land. Thus the Alps have 
certainly acquired an increased height of from 2000 to 40(X) feet 
since the coinmenccinenl of the tertiary period. The Pyrenees, 
whose highest ridge consists of marine calcareous beds, of the 
age of our chalk and green sand»series, while the tertiary strata at 
their fool uie horizontal, and reach only the height of a few hun¬ 
dred feet above the sea, seem to have been entirely upheaved in 
the comparatively brief interval between the deposition of the 
chalk and these tertiary' Strata. The J ura, al%o, owe a great part 
of their present elevation to convulsions which happened after the 
deposition of tlie^tertiary groups. On the other hand, it is pos¬ 
sible that some mountain-chains may have been lowered by sub¬ 
sidence, as well as by meteoric clegrtidation, during the same series 
of ages, in this q^uarter of the globe ; and on some points, shal¬ 
lows may have b^en (-depressed into deep abysses. But, on the 
whole, eveiything tends to show that Uie gieat predominance of 
land which now distinguishes the northern hemisphere has been 

brought 
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brought about only at a recent period. And Mr. Lyell, we think, 
satisfactorily proves that such shifting of the position of continents, 
at successive epochs, from one part of the globe to another, is 
adequate to account for the variations of climatf, which are *at> 
tested by the nature of the organic remains^ preserved in strata of 
different ages. 

Many geologists, it is';^ll knoy^^refer these alterations of cli¬ 
mate to the supposed^ central heal' ^ibe g^obe ; others, to astro¬ 
nomical causes; whilst some attribute them to chemical, some to 
electrical forces. Indeed it would seem, that the favourite prin¬ 
ciple of all trades—* j^othing like leather’—is adopted quite as 
generally among men of science as by more vulgar artists; and 
just as the dairy-maid believes thd moon to be a grea^. cheese, so 
the astronomer fancies our globe^^cotidcnsed nebula; the che¬ 
mist, an oxydized ball of alutniiiiiy^ and potassiuiln; the elect^V. 
magnetician, a galvanic battery; tll^ mineralogist, a prodi^^t^a: 
crystal—‘one entire chrysolite;’ and the zoologist, an enoimouf^ 
animal—a thing of life and heat, with volcanoes f^r nostrili(|j§^|^^ 
for blood, and earlhqiuike.s for pulsations. The more sobei^eb-v 
legists, however, differ in opinion as to the cause and nature of 
that powerful subterranean agency, the existence of which no one, 
any longer doubts, whereby the stratified bed of the ocean is, as 
we have .seen, gradually, or by shocks of more or less violence, 
raised into the open air, mountain-drains thrust ujr'to towering 
elevations, and the rocks of which they are composed, fractured, 
twi-sted, and toppled over in the manner we iind them. It is, 
indeed, admitted by all, that this unknown cause is the .same 
which gives occasion to the phenomena of thermal springs and of 
volcanoes, and to the protrusion of those more solid masses of crys¬ 
talline rock, the granites and traps, whoae appearance seems 
always to be accompanied by so much disturbance and dislocation 
among the stratified formations. “ And it is something to liave ob¬ 
tained a general concordance of Opinion witliiii the last few years 
to this extent. » 

Moreover, that the expansive power of heat is the immediate 
agent of this mighty movement to whicl^ the crust of the eartli is 
every where more or less subjected, no one disputes, since nb other 
force would be equal to the production of the effects, and its 
general and constant action is amply attested by the incandescent 
lavas that boil beneath every .volcanic aperture in the crust of 
the earth—the hot springs and discharges of steam that rise 
through its minor fissures—the signs of li}ision presented by so 
many of the crystalline rocks, and the increase bf temperature in 
mines as we descend below the surface. Buff at this point 
opinions diverge. Some see the source of this heat in the occa¬ 
sional 
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sional oxydation of the metallic bases of the earths, of which, to 
suit their purpose, they fancy the nuc1eus*of the globe composed. 
This is the chemical theory first started by Sir Humphry Davy, 
thou|li afterwar(is admitted by him to be rather ingenious than 
probable.- It has'beep since pursued by Professor Daubeny in 
this country, and by M. Ampere in France. Some w'riters imagine 
tlie whole mass of the globe beneath its outer crust, to be still in a 
state of fusion, or, at leasts to possg^r an intense temperature, 
far exceeding that at which the earths would be fused under the 
pressure of the atmosphere alone. They consider the escape 
of hqat contyiually taking place by radiation, and through the vol¬ 
canic .spiracles and hbt-spnngs, to occasion a gradual cooling down 
of the plarist> and a consequent diminution in its bulk, which 
woulcl necessarily give rise to the fracture and contortion and 
^raduah thickeifing of its soHdi'crust. This is the * Theory of 
Central Heat,* espoused by CCrdier and other French geologists. 
14; De la Beche, .mi his late ingenious and able publication on 
Theo^tfical Geology, seems to adopts both ideas, and to imagine 
that some of tliq^ phenomena are best accounted for by the hypo¬ 
thesis of central heat, some by that of a metallic oxydizable nu¬ 
cleus. Though there is nothing incompatible in the two hypo- 
the.ses. yet 'as both are sufficiently problematical, we do not think 
it very philosophical to resort to both, when eitiier one or the 
other would *he sufficient for the purpose. A third suggestion is 
lliat llie heat niay be owing to the circulation of electro-magnetic 
currents through the parts of the globe which immediately under¬ 
lie the surt'ucc ; and this is the theory to which Mr. Lyeli now 
seems inclined to give in his adhesion. 

Perljap.s when we take into consideration our almost total igno¬ 
rance of the nature aLid causes of heat in general, and our perfect 
ignorance of the composition, structure, or condition of any 
thing more of the substance of dur planet than a portion of its 
envelope, not so thi'rk, in com]l^hri$on to its bulk, as the skin of 
an apple to the entire fruit, twe may be convinced that we have 
not the data lor solving this problem—and rest satisfied with the 
knowledge of the undisppjed fact, that the solid crust of the earth 
is subjected to the more or less constant and general communica¬ 


tion of intense heat from below, whereby many of tlie rocks of 
which it is composed are variously altered in their mineral com¬ 
position and characlei, expanded,. fractured, displaced, and pro¬ 
truded, sometipies in a solid, sometimes in a liquefied state, at a 
while heat, and ^n thft state discharging various gases and va- 
poiits, especially Aeam, 

If, however, ^ve were called upon to offer an opinion on the 
relative pretensions of these contending thecries we must own that 

Mr. 
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Mr. Lyell’s arguments in favour of the electro-magnetic inBuence 
have very little vi'eight with us ; and also that we still remain, as 
when we commented upon it in our notice of his first volume, very 
sceptical upon the chemical theory of the metallic nucleus,, whose 
oxydization is supposed to be effected by robbing the atmosphere 
and ocean of its oxygen through fissures, wdiicli, from all we know 
of such openings, are ittofe likely to transmit gases and vapours from 
below upxfrards^ than to admit of dieir passage downwards towards 
the region of intense subterranean beat We think it far more pro¬ 
bable that the gases and water, with all their mineral ingredients, 
which are now found on the surface of the globe, have themselves 
been derived from below, whence every hour fre^h volumes of 
them arc discharged before our eyes, than that they are*undergoiog 
, continual diminution by penetrating that surface, and entering 
into combination w'ith internal nlgsfies of metal, 4he existence ^ ' 
which anywhere is a pure hypothesis. We lean, therefore, if to ! 
any, rather to the notion that the globe '>is gradually coo)ii% 
down, and still retains an intense temperature below its4^pdbceV 
a temperature w'hich, however great, by no nieans impfl^a a 
state of fusion, since the incumbent pressure of the crust may, 
and probably w'ould, wholly prevent this condition, except par¬ 
tially and temporarily, where tlu; yielding of the overlying rocks, 
or the opening of tissurcs, by diminishing tlie local pressure, 
may permit portions of the heated malter to expand, and per¬ 
haps to boil upwards and find its way out cm* the surface, or 
among the broken strata of that surface, fn a liquid form. It 
must be recollected, that tUe early fluidity of the surface of the 
globe, w'hich is inferred, with much apparent force of reason¬ 
ing, from the figure it has assilmed, docs not by any means imply 
its complete fluidity throughout. A solid diall, <»r block of any 
irregular figure, launched into space at an intense temperature, 
and with the motion of the eaitli round its axis, would be super¬ 
ficially liquefied, and probably 'reduced to •vapour to a certain 
depth, its projecting angles being •rounded oft", and the change' 
of place of Its liquefied parts communicating to* the body the 
figure determined by its rotatory motion. . But at a certain depth 
the influence of gifevity would counteract the liquefying tendency 
of the temperature, however great, and retain the nucleus in a 
solid form. Thus the theory of the igneous flifldity of the surface 
of the globe at its origin cjpes not neocssafily imply that its 
nucleus is or ever was in a similar state. 

But leaving •these speculations—whioii belong rather to cos¬ 
mogony than to legitimate geology, and, die present condi¬ 
tion of our knowledge, may justly be considered* as premature— 
we will follow Mr. JLyell lu bis description of the changes now 

habitually 
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habitually taking place ou the earth’s surface* These, it vviU be 
recollected by our readers, arc divided into two classes, those of 
igneous and, those of 'aqueous agency. We select some examples 
of eaieb of these ^classes. Most of our readers are aware that 
geologist are pqztled to account for ttojiutnerous great rounded 
blocks (boulders) of granite, gneiss, «»P> ji&tber hard crystalline 
rocks, which are scattered over the plfift# dl^'-the north of Europe, 
of the Po, and the Danube; and^^tp^dr, in many cases, have 
evidently been derived frOtn nioh\^aMi>chain» that are now not 
only very distant, but separated from theih by deep arms of the 
sea, lakes, or, valleys. 

Ihe striking passage which w'e are about to transcribe, offers 
v^very satisfactory solution of a ptoblem which cannot fail to have 
j^racled the attention of ovtf^Jtraveller in the countries we have 

of ice in removiiig —In mountainous regions and 

h^h northern latitudes, the moving of .heavy stones by water is 
gWfOtly^psisted by the ice which adheres to them, and which, forming 
together with the rock a mass of less specific gravit)', is readily borne 
along. The snow w’hich falls on the summits of the Alps throughout 
nine months of the year is drifted into the higher valleys, and being 
pressed downward'by its own weight, forms those masses of ice and 
snow called ylacierit. Large portibns of these often descend into the 
lower vallcys,^where they ^re seen in the midst of forests and green 
pastures,. The mean depth of the glaciers descending from Mont 
Plane is from 80 to IQO feet, and in some chasms is seen to amount 
to 600 feet. The surface of the moving mass is usually loaded with 
sand, and large stones, derived from “the disintc’gration of the sur¬ 
rounding rocks acted upon by frost. ^These transported materials are 
generally arranged in long ridges or mounds, sometimes 30 or 40 
feet high. They are often two, three, or even more in number, like 
so many lines of intrenchment, and consist of the debris which have 
been brouglit in by lateral glaciers. The whole accumulation is 
called in Switzerland “ the mordine.’* Being slowly conveyed to 
inferior valleys, it is there thro^vn dowm, when the snow and ice melt 
upon the plain,- where the larger blocks remain, and the smaller are 
swept away by the stream to which the melting of the ice gives rise. 
This stra;im flows along the,|)ottom of each glacier, issuing from an 
arch at its lower extremity. 

* In northern la^tudes, where glaciers descend into valleys termi¬ 
nating in the sea, great masses of ice, on arriving at the shore, are 
occas'lonally detached and floated off togetlier with their “ moraine.” 
The currents of the ocean are then often instrumental in transport¬ 
ing them to great (lista^j'fes. Scoresby counted ,50O*icebergs drifting 
along in latitude .69° and 70® north, which rose above the surface 
from the height df one to tvro hundred feet, and measured from a'few 
yards to a mile in circumference. Many of these contained strata of 

earth 
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earth and stones^ or were loaded with beds of rock of ^eat thick- 
nesSf of w^hich the weight was conjectured to be from fifty thousand 
to one hundred thousand tons. Such bergs must be of great magni* 
tude$ because the mass of ice below the level of the water is between 
seven and eight times greater than that above. V^erever thdy are 
dissolved, it is evident tha^i^e ** moraine*’ w^l fall to the bottom of 
the sea. In thia manBer^^y sub-marine valleys, mountains, and 
platforms become strew<(d with scattered blocks of foreign rock, 
of a nature |}erfecl;ly dissimihdr^f^om all in the vicinity, and which may 
have been transported across,unfathomable abysses. We have before 
stated, that some ice-islaflds have been known to drift from Baffin’s 
Bay to the Azores, and from the i&outh Pole to the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Cape of Good Hope.’—Vol. i. p. 255. 

It is not necessary, how'ever, to suppose ail the erfhtic blocks 
of the north of Europe to hav0..i0^t^ to their present po*sitio%, 
bn ice-bergs, for the powerful adttjjpS 6f the tides and currents 
the coast of Shetland, where blbcdtS^of granite, porphyry, aUd " 
serpentine, of enormous dimensions, are continually detached 
W'asting cliffs during storms, and carried, in a few jionrs, 
tance of many hundred yards from the parent rocks, and eveff up 
considerable slopes,* proves the prodigious drifting force occasion¬ 
ally exerted at the bottom of the sea by the motion which winds 
or currents communicate to its waters—a force almost alone suf¬ 
ficient to have strewed the wreck of the Scandinavian nioiintairiK 
over the plains of Poland, whilst that country lay yet-beneath the 
ocean. Should the floor of the German sea evdlr rise above the 
waters, wc may expect to find much of it coffered by similar frag¬ 
ments, which arc certainly noj^v being largely distributed over it. 

Where, as on the slopes of tlie .lura, these blocks are found at 
considerable heights, it is problable that the hills on which they 
rest have been much uplifted since their deposition. A remark¬ 
able exairnple of this^ not mentioned by Mr. Eyell, occurs in the 
high platform which rises betwcCIrt the forked arms of the Lake of 
Como. This platform is streweef over with jjlocks derived from 
the high Alps, from which it is entirely cut off by the two chasms, ’ 
.several thousand feet in depth, w'hich the lake occupies. These 
alluvial deposits are of so recent a date, geologically speaking, 
that it is interesting to meet with- iniTisputabie proofs of such 
stupendous phenomena as the rise of a large part of the Alps 
having taken place since their formation. VV> thus find these 
* primeval mountains’ to be actually of more recent origin than 
the pebbles that clothe their sides and summit. 

The phenomejia of overflowing, or wells—so called 

by the Prench, from having been long kndwn and practised in 
Artois—are interesting to the inliabitayts of thi9 metropolis, in 

^ • Lyeil, book iv. ch. 11, 
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whose neighbourhood several such wells have of late years been 
successfully formed, and who may justly expect, from their tnulti< 
plication, a supply of purer W'ater tb^n is usually to be bad in or 
nearXondon. 

The rise and'overflow , of the water , in. these wells is referred, 
with apparent reasorf^ t|[».sthe same princiipks, as the play of an 
artificial fountain. Let our readerjl..imagute a somewhat basin* 
shaped bed of sand, chalky or any. ibck of a porpus nature, to lie 
upon a stratum of clay impermeable to water, aud to be covered 
by another stratum equally impermeable. The former bed, being 
saturated to a great extent by the water which flows into it from 
its liiglier and exposed edges—a hilly region, perhaps, where rain 
fails ill abundance—becomes a reservoir which, if an opening 
.is bored down into it through the overlying clay, will discharge 

waters upwards with.a and to a height determined by the 
iaaoi at which they are kdpt ilrfl^e reservoir, the rate at which they 
percolate through its substance, and the size of the orifice. 

. in factisuch a well is an artificial jspring, fed precisely in the same 
manner as those which break forth spontaneously from natural 
Assures. And Ivheii the multiplication of these wells for the sup¬ 
ply of all London is suggested, we must not foiget that every 
artificial spring s’o opened in the lower levels of the London basin 
must rob some natural spring or springs in the higher levels of 
precisely th(( same quantity of water as it abstracts from the com¬ 
mon .subterranean reservoir. The springs w'hich feed the brooks 
aud rivulets of Middlesex, Surrey, and Essex, are only the over¬ 
flowings of the water which satura^.s the upper strata of chalk, 
that underlie the ciay-basiii of iiondou; and in proportion as this 
reservoir is lapped by the borer, itiust the supply it aflbrds on, its 
upper iiiargiii be diminished. The owners of mills and water- 
meadows along the course of oiir streams havc^thus a strong intere.st 
ill hindering the multiplication of these Artesian channels for con¬ 
ducting to other di.s^tricts the rills on whose permanence they have 
so much valuable properly d/t'pendent. 

Wo wish v.e could afford space to follow Mr. Lyell through his 
most iiiteiestiiig descriptions of the changes in progress on the 
surface, of the earth from' the wearing away of its solid parts by 
fro.st, rain, tonents, rivers, waves, and currents; while the mat¬ 
ter thus ab.slruct(^J is carried off and deposited, under various cir- 
cninstances iufU'Oiicing the nature of the resulting bed of marl, clay, 
sand, gravel, dr rock, in the bottoms of river-valleys, the beds of 
luki^or the floor of the ocean. Not less instructive is the pre¬ 
cipitation of beds of salt, of gypsum, of carbonate of lime, nay, 
lOf solid niarblv,* from lyiueral springs—-products so analogous 
to many of the older strata. 
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The igneous agents of change, especially the volcano and 
the earthquake, are perhaps yet more striking to the observer 
of nature. The face of the globe is traversed in various direc¬ 
tions by lengthened bands which are habitually penetriqed by 
volcanic eruptions, shaken by earthquakes, and apparently 
indicate corresponding- ^ures in the cntsf the planet through 
which the 8ubterraiiean*f(»(e!a (whatever it be) habitually finds 
vent. One of the best defined of these regions is that of die 
Andes. It traverses America from south to north, reaching from 
Terra del Fiiego to California, and probably even farther north 
to the Aleutian isles, where it joins a similar train of volcanic 
vents which stretches from Kamskatcha southward through Japan, 
the Philippines and Moluccas, to Java and Sumatra * Thus the 
entire Pacific is almost girdled by di volcanic belt, while its' int«^. 
rior is thickly studded with coral jahillds, not only indicating voti^ 
canic action by their abundant stipply of, carbonate of lior|pi 
in numerous instances, by their circular form, attesting the exii^ 
ence of the crater-shaped summit of a volcanic mountain tigneuth* 
The volcanic region which stretches east and west across the 
south of Kurope, from the Caspian to the Azores; through Greece, 
southern Italy, Sicily, southern Spain, and Portugal, is to us an 
object of still greater interest. Of this line it may he observed, 
that there is a central tract where the greatest subterranean vio¬ 
lence is felt, where rocks are shattered by earthquakes, mountains 
rent, the surface elevated or depressed, cities laid in ruins, and 
volcanic outbursts frequent. On each side f>f this line of greatest 
commotion are parallel bands of country where the shocks are less 
violent. At a still greater distance (as in nurtherii Italy, for 
example^, there are spaces wh^re the shocks are more feeble, yet 
possibly of force sufficient to cause, by continued repetition, some 
appreciable alteration in the external form of the countiy. Peyond 
these limits again all countries* are liable to slight tremors at dis¬ 
tant intervals of time, when s4me great <jj'isis of subterranean 
movement agitates an adjoining volcanic region; but these may be 
considered as mere vibrations, propagated mecha.iically through 
the external covering of the globe, as soujid travels almost to inde¬ 
finite distances through the air. 

Mr. Lyell seems now to have come round to the opinion expressed 
by us in the review of his firgt volume, that thtf characteristic phe¬ 
nomena of earthquakes, the wavelike oscillations of the earth, are 
in reality nothing but the vibratory jar occa.sioiicd in the rocks 
which form tli& solid crust of the globe by theip\siid<len and violent 
disruption. The expansive force of subterranean heat is the pri¬ 
mary cause of the fracture ; the elevation of owe or other of the 
edges of the rent, perhaps of both, the immediate and pernianeui 
^ ^ E 2 result: 
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result; the earthquake is merely an incident, a|ai the volcanic erup¬ 
tion a casual accompaniment, which takes place only when the 
fracture is sufficiently’deep and wide, or the reservoir of subterra¬ 
nean lirat suiOhciently near the surface, to permit the escape of some 
of the ebullient n^atter, or the discharge blMltlastic vapour. But 
the main fractures in tfiie cmst of lhe,gi<^ indicated by 

the linear bands of subterranean have mentioned 

are evidently of a compound dhaffto^. '^he spacp they occupy is 
traversed in various directions by minor lines of volcanic vents, 
marking out secondary lines of fracture. It would seem that the 
intensely heated and iiitumescent matter that is the primary cause 
of all these phenomena, after shattering and forcing upwards large 
portions of’the shell of the earth along the principal lines of dis> 
furbance, has established itself in several minor and habitual cen- 
; vlSfes or lilies of action, which probably communicate more or less 
, Cpich other—one of thCm^Vhcn in habitual activity, operal- 

^.us, II sort of safety-valve ti^IJis^harge the subterranean heat of 
the epp^on focus. A comparison of the history of the convul¬ 
sions oHhese tracts confirms this opinion. Tlius, Ischia has been 
in a state of repose ever since Vesuvius has been so continually ac¬ 
tive • and it is therefore probable that the two vents communicate 
with a connnon focus at a certain distance from the surface, and 
that each affords relief alternately to clastic fluids and lava there 
generated. So, to extend the remark to a wider district, it appears 
that from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, Asia Elinor, 
Syria, and Judea wefe in a state of tranquillity, while the Archi¬ 
pelago and southern Italy and Sicily suflfertd jinuch from earth¬ 
quakes. Since that period the state of things has been reversed. 
The latter regions have been comparatively tranquil, while the 
Asiatic portion of thi^ volcanic band has been alntost conliimally 
convulsed. VVe may therefore suppose soullfern Italy and Syria 
to be connected at a much greatei’ depth with the same principal 
focus, whose energie? sometimes find vent at one part of the main 
fractures, sometimes at another, according to the relative resistance 
of the obstructions that accumulate in the several ducts or on the 
overlying surface. The phenomena of volcanoes, hot springs, and 
earthquakes, amply demonstrate the unceasing discharge of .sub¬ 
terranean heat from the interior of the globe. To this is probably 
owing the general tranquillity enjoyed on its surface. Tlie occa¬ 
sional convulsions that lOccuf seem to arise from the temporary and 
casual stoppage of the channels by*’ which the heat is transmitted 
outwards. Tiie p assag^ of caloric from below upwards is aptly 
compared by Mr. i-^yen , 

* to the descent ok water from the continents to the sea; and as a 
partial interruption to the drainage of a country causes a flood, so any 

^ - obstruction 
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obstruction to the di^c%arge of volcanic heat may give rise .to an earth¬ 
quake or eruption/’*^ , 

The volcanic action going on in the vicinity of Naples^ where, 
all its phenomena Of Q ;jhe ao conveniently and.,^greeably wfltched 
affords a valuableof observatioii^ to i^e student of natural 
dynamics. Here riot;’oijJyJs Vesuviua^^ as the neighbour¬ 

ing vent of Sitrombolir arid'^InoblerJ.cone of iEtna, in almost 
continual and very energetic activity, Jiut the traces of former 
action at various periods lie scattered around in profusion, and are 
mingled in a most interesting manner with the vestiges of man’s 
uccupation of the same fertile aud delicious sites. Tlie relics of 
human art aud natural phenomena are every where intemiixed, and 
mutually illustrate each other. We gather as much knowledge 
• the past history of Vesuvius froi]| ^e disinterment of Pompeii a^,; 
Herculaneum, ns we do of the bis^i^ and maiine/s of t^ir forp^.' 
inhabitants. Tiie beautiful tempm bf Jupiter Serapis at^Pdzzut^ ' 
is quite as interesting to the geologist as to tile antiquary^j^j^^ha^^ 
its rich pavements and marble baths open curious glimpsei^o the 
latter of the habits and couveiiieiices of ancien*' life, they afford 
to the former equally curious and novel views of the vicissiludesk 
to which the surface of the earth is liable. The letter jif Pliny the 
Younger describing the destructruii of his uncle during the eiup- 
tion of the neighbouring mountain, is perused with tjijic same zest 
upon the spot where the event occurred by the.scliolcr aud the 
naturalist; and we speak from experience when we say, that the 
combination of both studies, and the degree to which each is often 
found unexpectedly to assist the other, afford a gratification of 
the most intense character, q«iite peculiar to this favoured a d 
favourite district. We can never forget the luxuiy of geologizing 
ill the extinct craters of the Klysian Fields* with a Virgil iu ouc 
hand aud a hauimef in the other*—now penetrating the grot of the 
Sibyl beneath the curious lava-rqpk of Cuma;, 

‘ ubi Daidahis exuit alas’— 

now exploring the cup-shaped cratey of the * Gaurus inaiiis,’ still 
clothed, as in the time of Juvenal, with vineyards,—now climbing 
that most remarkable volcanic cone the IVfonte Nuovo, which was 
thrown up in 1338 from the b()soni of the Lucrine lake, without 
disturbing the temple of Apollo that yet adornif its margin,—now 
standing on the ,promontory of Miseiium, stirrounded bjit the 
written monuments of classical antiquity, and viewing, through 
the transparent. medium of that delicioc's atnwsphere, Vesuvius 
and the Solfatara yet smoking, with a jiuridred circling bills that 
mark out so many extinct volcanoes, w)iose craters and sides are 
studded with relics of Homan villas and Grecian cities^-—Baite and 
Puteoli, Neapoiis, and Paistu 
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Mr. Lyejl aptly employs, in support of his main ai^ument—^ 
fhe undiminished vigour of the existing”'forces of nature—the 
proofs which that country presents of the coincidence, during 
raany*«ge8,' of jg^dat superficial changes wit^ such an average 
tran^ttilUty as did hot,rj>revent its .conttilhed 'Occupation by man. 
Ischia is said to have bech twice de||i&alai^ by the tremendous 
convulsions to'"which it was out each time its fertile 

surface was speedily rweeupied. On the tlanks of Vesuvius towns 
have risen successively one above the other, as the first were over¬ 
whelmed by lavas or cinders thrown out by the impending volcano. 
Such geologists as assume that in former periods the laws of 
nature difi'^ed from those established in their own time, 

* when they consider the numerous proofs of reiterated catastrophes 
|p which the district hround has been subject, may, perhaps, 

i^^iniserate the^^nbappy fate '^beings condemned to inhabit a planet 
Its nascent aniw chaotic stellite, and feel grateful that their fa¬ 
voured *ace has escaped such scenes of anarchy and misrule. Yet 
whal^ij^' the real condition of Campania during those years of dire 
convulsion f A climate where heaven’.s breath smells sweet and 
wooingiy—a vigorous and luxuriant nature unparalleled in its pro¬ 
ductions—a coast which was once the fairy land of poets, and the 
favourite retreat of great men. Even the tyrants of the creation 
loved this alluring region, spared it, adorned it, lived in it, died in it.” 
The iiihabitaiats, indeed, ^lave enjoyed no immunity from the calami¬ 
ties which are the lot of mankind ; but the principal evils which they 
have suite red must boi. attributed to moral, not to physical, causes—- 
to disastrous events over which man might have exercised a control, 
rattier than to tlie inevitable catastrophes which f^sult from subterra¬ 
nean agency. When Spartacus encamped his amy of ten thousand 
gladiators in the old extinct crater ot Vesuvius, the volcano was more 
justly a subject of teiC'or to Campania than it has ever been since 
the rekindling of its fires.’—vol. ii., p. 1^0. * 

Of recent volcanic phenomena few have been more instructive 
than the formation of ilie ephemeral island which made its appear¬ 
ance in July, 1831, off the s6uth coast of Sicily, in a spot whefe 
Captain Smyili had a few years befiire .sounded a depth of more 
than a hundred fathoms water. The continuance of explosions 
for about three weeks created a circular island, with a central crater 
—(the summit of course of a much larger submarine cone)— 
rising two hundred feet above the-sea-level, and three miles in 
circumference. As sOon as the Qcssatioii of the eruption per¬ 
mitted an approach, naturalists and navigators hastened to visit 
examine lliis bew .^land which had sprung, Ss if by enchant¬ 
ment, like Delos*of old,-»-and doubtless the god who raised up 
Delos for the benefit of'Latona employed the same secondary 
agents,—from the bosom of the deep. Crew's of English, French, 

• Sicilian, 
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•Sicilian* and we know not how man)' other vessels* landed in 
turn, each planting their national standard on the crumbling peak 
of the mountain, and claiming its possession fur their respective 
governments. No less (ban seven different names were given to it 
by its contending j^wi^^rs. And how far these rival preleiisions 
would have ejctende^^d l^edier the peaffe of Europe inighi not 
have been broken in tlbd contest* it, is difficult to •say :—but the 
waves ill the interim took the mai^^r in hand, and by underiuiniiig 
and breaching the loose and fragmentary strata of which it was 
composed, made very short work of the disputed territory. At the 
cud of October, that is about three months from its first appear¬ 
ance, the entire island had vanished. The whole had been 
levelled with the sea, and not a vestige remained of It except a 
, small and dangerous reef of bladk I'ock, probably, as Mr.''l..yelJ 
observes, the upper part of the'^l^jy of lava frcj,m which the e:|^^ 
pIo.sions proceeded, and which rose at no time higher 
level, but now offers a solid buttress to prop the surroim|^i^,Jbpcia. 
of loose materials, and r,etard t]ieir further dispersion by W^ifaves 
and currents. Drawings were taken of this island at various 
perioiis of its formation and destruction, which are instructive as 
proving its entire conformity in tigure, and the ariangement of its 
beds, to so many volcanic isles of the Mediterranean and other 
seas, who.se mode of formation is not yet thoroughly understood 
by many geologists. » 

It is lamentable to find the far-fetched an<l untenable theory of 
Erhfibung'ft craferrif or Elevation craters, stiH pertinaciously main¬ 
tained by Von Buch and hivh^^iplt^^> 'vilh relerence to Santorini, 
Palma, and manyv.ibither volcanic mountains or islands. We know 
of. few circumstances in the iiistory of science mure disparaging 
to the character of its followers, than this pbstiiiate per.severaiice 
by men of note and autborhy in a theoiy unsuppoited by ar¬ 
gument or evidence of the slightest w'eight, after the full ex¬ 
posure of its weakness by Mr. iiyell and others. The question 
is, as to the mode of fornidftion of certain conical mountains com-* 
posed of beds of inlerstratified lavas and conglomerates, all sloping 
gradually and regularly from the circular jridge of a central caater. 
As if ou purpose tl> gratify our curiosity, nature produces before 
our eyes, on many different occasions, and in as many (iifterent 
spots, several mountains of this precise character in every par¬ 
ticular, composed of similar^ materials, arranged in exactly the 
same manner; nay, in some instances, these recent hills have 
been actually ffirown up on the same'^ot, M'ithin the central 
enclosure of the older circular hill whose origin is in dispute, 
as at Vesuvius, Barren Island, and SaiUoriui. Can it be credited, 
that there are philosophers who, instead of referring the formation 

* of 
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of the older bills to the process which has formed it!( analogues 
within our'own time, choose to refs# it to an nnexanipled and 
purely imaginaiy operation, invented by themselves for the pur- 
p 08 e,«^nd to wMch nothhig at ail similaa has ever been witnessed, 
or shown by probable argument to haidi^^o^DUrred! it is really 
disheartening to hnd‘*i(tumbling-bIocli;|'^^|||^(^"8o gratuitously in 
the path of science. ^ 

On the other band, we' are'itotf^for extending,.our conclusions 
from analogy beyond the limits of our own planet, or We should 
be tempted to refer the mountains of the moon to ^e same mode 
of formation, as those of which we have been speaking. A con¬ 
temporary astronomer, of splendid reputation, has indeed ven¬ 
tured upon this speculation. 

The gfenerality of them,' ^jis Sir John Herschel, ‘ present a, 
lltrlkingandfi)rmlty and singtdai%^'of aspect. They are woMflerfully 
hmlneroos, occupying by ’larger portion of the surface, and 

ahmoat aniversally of ^n exactly circular or cup-shaped form, fore- 
ahorteiBslli however, into ellipses towards the limb; but the larger 
have, Tor the most part, Hat bottoms within, from which rises cen¬ 
trally a small, st^p, conical hill. They offer, in short, in its highest 
perfection, the true volcanic charac;ter, as it may be seen in the crater 
of Vesuviusf and*in a map of the volcanic districts of the Campi 
Phlegra?!, or the Puy de DArne. And in some of the principal ones, 
decisive marks of volcanic stratification, arising from successive 
deposits of fjccted ^nat/ei'y maybe clearly traced with powerful tele¬ 
scopes.^ , 

Our readers will recollect how convincingly Mr. Lyell demon¬ 
strates the unstable character of thC suiface ‘of our continents, 
which we arc apt to consider immoveable, from a review of the 
various earthquakes that have been recorded by competent ol)- 
.servers within the last^lialf century alone j; some of wbicli,> as that 
of Cutch, in IB 19 , and Chili, m 1832, perceptibly elevated or 
depressed vast tracts of country, stretching over some thousands 
of square miles, by at least several feet perpendicular. 

The force of this argnnidiit is much heightened by a simple 
note now appended to this chapter, in which the author is obliged 
to apologize for not conemuing his catalogue of these convulsions 
up to the pre.seiu time, owing to the difiiculty of affording 
room for the iiumljer that have occurred in the two or three years 
since the publication of his first edhion. Kvery month is in fact 
signabzed by one or more such occurrence in some quarter of the 
globe ; and it is impossible to deny that the supposition of a 
series of these moyeme^^'ts continued, with more db less occasional 
violence, through a period of ages, will suffice to e.\plaiii all the 
marks of disturbance and'elcNation wtuch cliai-aclerize the super- 

' licial 
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£cial strata of our coutincaits j marks which, in ali their varieties 
of faults, fissures, dikes, veins, and contortions, the formation of 
valleys and hills, die defieidon or drying up of rivers, the produce 
tion of lakes, and sq^i |prtb, are found most cqsrectly 

exemplified in the «fiSaH|Mir.4>f earthquakes witnessed within our 
own times. , 

Let us stop for al^tHteht to contemplate the influence of these 
operations carried on by mi agent,of whose gigantic pow'er we can 
scarcely entertain the conception, upon the puny works of man, 
when he happens to.,be w'lthiii their range. The Calabrian 
earthquake of 1783 affords an interesting example of this nature; 
J5y that convulsion whole towns were thrown prostrate, and their 
population nearly annihilated. Forty thousand persons are stated 
by Sir W. Hamilton to have polished on the moment, while 
’ about twenty thousand moie die4ij^pim epidemicf;^ occasioned J:i^ - 
the consequent scarcity of food,'eitposure to the atmosphere, VBd\ 
malaria, arising from the newly-formed lakes and pooU of sta^ : 
naiit waiter. The destruct'onjof the aged Prince of Sctl^ who* 
w'ith ail his people, to the number of 1430, wa4 swept at once 
into the sea by an enormous wave, which, during one of the 
shocks, rushed impetuously upon the shore where they were 
standing, and carried them awaj in its retreat, is a well-known 
^cident of this catastrophe. Others, less notorious, are related 
by Mr. Lyell, from the account of Heloniieu, who visited the 
country immediately after the event. 

‘ He describes the city of Messina as still presenting, at least at a 
distance, an imperfect image its ancient splendour. Every house 
was injured, but the walls were standing: the wliole population had 
tajeen refuge in wooden huts in the neighbourhood, and all was solitude 
and silence in the streets: it seemed as if thexity had been desolated 
by the plague, and the impression made upon bis feelings w'as that of 
melancholy and sadness. But when I passed over to Calabria, and 
first beheld Polistena, the scene of horror almost deprived me of ray 
faculties; my mind was filled with mingled compassion and terror: 
nothing had escaped; all -was levelled with the dust; not a single 
liouse or piece of wall remained ; on all sides were heaps of stones so 
destitute of form, that they could give no .wneeptiou of there ever hav- . 
ing been a town on''the spot. The stench of the dead bodies still rose 
from the ruins. 1 conversed with many persons who had been buried 
for three, four, and even for fi"e days ; I questioned them respecting 
their sensations in so dreadful ^ situation, and they agreed that, of 
all the physical evils they endured, thirst was the njost intolerable ; 
and that their mental agony was increased^ the«idea that they were 
abandoned by their friends, who might have rendered them assist¬ 
ance.’* , ' • 

* It is supposefd that about a fourth part of the inhabitants of Polis- 
" tena, 
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tena, and of some other towns, %vere b|iri^ alive, and might have been 
saved liad there been no want of hands; T>j(^in so general a calamity, 
where each was occupied with bia own misfortunes, or those of his 
farail]g, aid could rarely be j^btained. Neither tears, nor supplications, 
nor pAmises of high rewards, w6re listened to. Many acts of self- 
devotion, prompted hy ipareAtal and conjugaJt^lenderness, or by friend¬ 
ship, or the gratitude of faithful servants, ami^orded ; but individual 
diertions were,for the most part, ineffectO^V It^frequently happened 
^at persons in search of tfiose iPost dear to thetn^'could hear their 
moans,—could recognize their voices,—-were certain of the exact spot 
where they lay buried beneath their feet, yet could afford them no 
succour. The piled mass resisted all their strength, and rendered 
their efforts of no avail.’ 

Notwithstwnding these instances of human suffering, our author 
justly proves that the general tendency of subterranean movements, 
Ivhen Uieir effects are consider«|£i'lbr a sufficient lapse of time, is 
^«mplently beneffeial even to man himself. They constitute an 
jti^tial part of that^ mechanisin';by which the most useful cha- 
racter^ibf the habitable surfacep/eserved, and the very exist¬ 
ence and perpeti^ation of dry land is secured. 

' Why the working of this same machinery should be attended with 
so much evil, is a mystery far beyond the reach of our philosophy, and 
must probably remain so until \v(\ are permitted to investigate, not 
our planet iilone and its inhabitants, but other parts of the moral an* 
material unive rse with which they may be connected. Could our survey 
einbraie other worids, and the events, not of a few centuries only, but 
of periods as indefinite as those with which geology renders us familiar, 
some apparent contradictions might be Reconciled, and some difficulties 
W'ould doubtless be cleared up. liut even then, as our capacities are 
finite, while the scheme of the universe may be infinite, both in time 
and .space, it is presumptuous to suppose that all sources of doubt and 
perplexity w'ould ever'’be removed. On the contrary, they* might, 
perhaps, go on augmenting in number, for it has been justly said, that 
the greater the circle of light, the greater the boundary of darkness by 
which it is surrounded^’—vol. ii., pp. S38,,234. 

We must not indulge ourselves in following Mr. Lvell through 
the part of his work which treats of the changes now in progress 
ill the organic world, tli'oiigh there is much iv?w matter likewise 
introduced into this branch of the general subject, and consider¬ 
able improvement \n its management. A most instructive mass of 
evidence is brought to bear upon the all-important question as to 
the real existence and permanence Of species, in opposition to the 
theory of transmut^alioii proposed by l.<amarck. And the aullior 
discusses, with mqch ingenuity and appropriate '’illustration, the 
se\eial questions^ of tlic causes and limits of the variation of spe¬ 
cies, the laws according to which they are dispersed and geogra¬ 
phically 
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phically distributed over t 1 i# earth’s surface, the induence of certain 
ductuatiiig and temponiry conditions of that surface 'upon their 
continuance, their snccessive disappearance and extermination 
under unfavourable circumstances, and tH^’pr.obability of ne|v ani¬ 
mals and plants being created from time to time to supply their 
place. ' 

We hasten, howev^; ft> that part of our author’s work which 
formed the'thirdoand concluding^ voluibe .of his first edition, and 
which has hitherto remained unnoticed by us. It relates chiefiy 
to geology proper^ and unites a general description and ciast 
sification of the rocks open to our view on the earth’s surface, 
with a reference to the circumstances under which they appear to 
have been produced or modified, when considered by tlie light of 
.that knowledge as to the existing causes of change which we^have 
acquired from the preceding treatii)p 8 . .4 , 

In the infancy of geology, the relative superposition of ths#Cri»»‘, 
tified rocks was considered tUnj^%|iingte test 9f their antiquky^lt 
being assumed that the upper |>i^s had invariably de||pssite^ 
as sediments or precipitates from water upon the lower. But as 
it was very possible that a recent bed might be'formed in imme¬ 
diate contact with a very ancient one, w'here the latter was super¬ 
ficially denuded, and all the series which on other spot’s intervened 
between the two were locally absent, some other lest of age was 
obviously wanting ; and this was sought few, and happHy discovered 
in the fossil organic remains of the different strata^ ’I'he upper or 
newest beds were found to contain plants and animals, whether 
terrestrial or niuriiie, identical for the most part with the species 
which still inhabit the neighbouring land or waters. On the 
odicr hand, the beds which underlay these in some spots, though 
ill ollnrs showing themselves on the surface, contained j'ewcr 
remains of existing species, with a larger proportion of s|)ccies 
now apparently extinct; and the strata of still gieater age, accord¬ 
ing to the order of superpositioh, exhibited iiuniberlcss species 
and genera having no livi^ig analog<aes whatever. Thus the law 
of successive appearance of specie.stvvas brought most usefully to 
confirm the general conclusions derivable.from the order of super¬ 
position, and to supply its frequent deficiencies. 

But besides the strata evidently of aqueous origin, a very large 
class cf rocks occur geiierally»of a highly ci vstalline texture, which, 
from their analogy to the lav^ of recent volcanos, aie now recog¬ 
nised to be of igneous or subterranean origin ; and with reference 
to them, since they were protruded from Tl>elow' vipwards, it is clear 
that no conclusion could be drawn as to their age, or the period at 
which they first took their present pusUion, from*their relations of 
superposition toother masses. On the contrary, it is in fact ascer¬ 
tained. 
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taltUed^ that, amdiig rocks of this often the most 

recent, sii^e they are found to send'n|> or'rah^cations into 
Cfacksof th^'nipper teds, showing thyinto their 
sittiation^in a state more pr lltesr'bf nquei^K^^^ perhaps of 
fusion^ long aftef these upperconsolidated. 
Itow dbls trnth^ jdst wh8i'if,s%]nej^'^ changes in pro- 

upon the ernst or thd'glo^e^%ou)d^ave suggested as most 
to occur—the natui'al reiiift' of that struggliitg lip of heated 
uttd intumescent matter/rom below the and deposition of 

fragmentary, sedimental, and chemically,precipitated matters/rom 
abovf: it, widch we have ascertained to be constantly and siniiiU 
taneousiy going on at present, and, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, must suppose to have, i^en always taking place. The 
iuliuite variety of luduentM^jd^l^l^Btances under which these ope- 
were caii^d times and places—whether 

|^ii^^'^^pths of the on sliallow shores—in spots 

tides, W^Tves, or currents, or in still water—in the 
of rivers, in inland lake^ salt or fresh, or on dry land 
occasionally doomed—whether again in regions often convulsed by 
earthquakes, or in a state of superficial -repose—whether on the 
site or in the vip-inity of mineral springs, or of volcanic vents, 
bringing forth lavas and thdir i^aginentary ejections of dififerent 
kinds—all these, and other various aud often complicated cirenm- 
btances, whibh niust necessarily have affected the result of the 
operat^ion, will amply account for all the vaiietics of character and 
pofsition assumed by the mineral beds of ttie earth’s surface. 
VVhen, indeed, to these is added the Sniouiit of'alteratioii to which 
they must have been subjected since their formation by the slo%v 
action of chemical forces between tlieir component particles, under 
various conditions ofe temperature and pressure—by the .infiltra¬ 
tion of water or vapours charged with foreign substances— 
by the destroying power of aqueous or atmospheric agency— 
and by the interfeiv:nce or disruptive violence of subterranean 
heat—it becomes a matterof surprise, not that the compo¬ 
sition and configuration of Uie solid surface of the earth is so 
varied as wc find it, but rather that it is not more complicated— 
that thefe remain any traces of the order in which its parts were 
formed—that it is not an absolute'cliaos, defying all research into 
its history, and allj^hissitication of its contents. 

The leading division of rocks bilherto adopted by geologists, 
into tjl^e principal groups, primary, secondaiy, and tertiary, in the 
ordei^bf their presbmed ‘age, has not been rejected by Mr. JLyell. 
But in cotnmenqfng, as be properly does, with the newest or 
tertiary formatibns, he shows the necessity of a subdivision of 
this series, which in the progress of geolog}' has proved to be so 

much 
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much more importfint a 9 di^.«xtepsive than bad been previously ima** 
gined. The arrodjgf rests of course on the evidence 

afforded by then* fc^sitj^^aPip, contents, and especiall;^ the shells 
which they geiiera^l^^ph^m ^ abundance and high ppsseit^ 
vationi. He saysjj^ ' 

^ Although the hoite^di^niiuAititmia in the t^aij strata, and those 
of reptiles in the second^^affdfd ns instruction of the most iuteresH 
ing kind, yet the species hre too few, and confined to too small a 
her of localities, to’be of much value in characterising the subdivisions 
of geological formations; Skeletons of fish are by no means fre¬ 
quent in a good state of pte^rvation, and the science of ichthyology must 
be farther advanced before we can hope to determine *their specific 
character with precision. The same may be said of foai^il botany, 
itotwithstanding the great progress that has been recently made in 
that depai'tment; and even in regfai^^^OOph5'te8, which are so much 
more abundant in a fossil state elast^is above en;u|||^ 

rated, we are still impeded in ourendCM^cr to classify strata hy 
aid, in consequence of the smallness of the nuii^ber of reci^iyjpj^i^^ 
which have been examined from j^ose tropical seas where 
in the greatest profusipn. ' ' 

‘ The testacea then are by far the most importaift class of organic 
beings which have left thfeir spoils in the sub-aqueous deposits; and 
they have been truly said to be the medals rvhich nature^^ has chiefly 
selected to record the history of the fbrifier changes of tlie globe. There 
is scarcely any great series of strata that does not contain /some marine 
or fresh-water shells, and these 'bssils are otien found so entire, espe- 
ciallyin the tertiary formations, that when disengaged from the matrix, 
they have all the appearance of having been just procured from the sea. 
Their colour, indeed^ is usualijp wanting, but the parts whereon speci¬ 
fic characters are founded remain unimpaired ; and though the animals 
themselves are gone, their form and habits can generaily be inferred 
from the shell which covered them. ’ « 

* The utility of the*, testacea in geological classification is greatly 
enhanced by the circumstance, thaf^some forms arc ])roper to the sea, 
others to the land, and others to fresh water, ^ Rivers scarcely ever 
fail to carry down into theiv^ deltas some land shells, together with 
s])ecies which are at once fluviatile and lacustrine. The Rlione, for 
example, receives annually from the Durance many shells which are 
drifted in an entire state from the higher Alps of Dauphiny, and these 
species, such as Bulimus montanus, are carried down into the delta of 
the Rhone to a climate very different from that of their native habi¬ 
tation. The young hermit crabs may often be seep on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, near the nwuth of the Rhone, inhabiting *the.sp 
univalves, brought down to them from so ffreat a distance. At the 
same time that some fresh-water and land ^ells ;!ire carried into the 
sea, other individuals of the same species beedme fossil in inland 
lakes, and by this means we learn rvhat species of *fresh-watcr and 
marine testacea coexis^d at'panicular eras. We also make out the 
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connexion between various pknte and id|»tt}£erB in those 

lacustrine deposite, and the testacea which jived iNil^ same time in 
the ocean.* . ^ 

kSmce thia was. has pre- 

.sent^ geologists with Boid/e^'^jbe/restllts of Hit extended atia^ 
]^^al inquiry, into the li&d cfaamoten of fossil fishes, 

n,work fostered and wanuly ^piatrotiised by4he illisstrioiis Cuvier. 
'JPhis able Swiss nataridwt has: :lhow>ii^ th&t fish^ are more exact 
evidences than testacea df the chronology of rocks in which they 
are imbedded. But they are comparative of such rare occur¬ 
rence, that shells must ever be considered as the geologist's best 
practical guides. 

The subdivisions of the tertiary epoch which Mr. Lyell proposes 
on this basis are four in numbed;. Though professing a reluctance 
emplob 3 nnent of new iippes, he finds it impossible to avoid 
on the present occasl^l^ and his nomenclature, suggested 
by Profcssoi;tv'Wliew^)' may perh^s answer us well as any 
could have been da^sei^.^ His four eras are called 
iieM'dr aiid older PlioCeue, Miocene, and Eocene. Their distinc¬ 
tion consists in tke. greater or less proportions they contain of recent 
.shells—tliat is, of shells now found with living inhabitants; and 
tile words, of Greek derivation, express this at least as well as 
plain things are commonly expressed in the technical dialect of 
modern natpralisls. Tipi term pliocene is applied to formations in 
which fhe larger half of the imbeddeil shells are generally of recent 
species; mwcencj to tftose in which the proportion of recent to 
extinct species is much less than halfj eocene, Jto such as, contain¬ 
ing a very small number of living species, indicate the davon or 
cominenceinent of the existing state of the animate creation. 
Those of our readers wlip have not paid much attention to fossil 
coiichoiogy will be lurprised to leant that th^ number of distinct 
species of fossil shells which have been found in the several ter¬ 
tiary formations and catalogued^by M. JDeshayes, amounts to up¬ 
wards of three thovsand. these 7(77 are found in strata of the 
pliocene period, ICVJl in the iniocenc, 1238 in the eocene. The 
pliocene era is subdivided hy Mr, Lyell into newer and older. 
'The lii>t is found to coiibhi from 90 to 9^ percent, of recent shells. 
T’iie .second from 35 to 50 per cent. The miocene beds contain 
about 18 per cent, ; the eocene not more than 3| per cent. Only 
seventeen species*of shells have been found in all the four groups; 
«ud of these thirteen are still met* with in a living state. These 
lortuiiaie tribes ^hich ^ave survived so many j^undred races of 
theif former contemporaries, may be compared to the Clintons, 
the Berkeleys, ,;uid the Nevilles, among our aristocracy—the few 
families tiiat can trace back their lineage to an ancestor of whose 
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existence in dawiil?«i|^iir history any record retnaina. They 
have had t04>fitjlii!e several successive states of xbe organic 

world, just as Nes^Nr- sot^ved three generations of men. 

Though contain a small 

proportion of fftamnl^erons 

remains belong iO'‘j|^eid»’Wii^^lis^fF^'eaR3t isi'Euhjpe' or else^ 
where. Some of 'tbeiii! etjeolliravl^elbot^ tthdi otheirs the rhino* 
ceros in size f a)^d could itot pOsidhly have escaped observa¬ 
tion, had they survived down to our time. More than forty of 
these eocene mammalia belong to a small section of the order 
pachydermata, which has now only four living representatives on 
the globe; viz., diree tapirs, and the Daman, of the Cape. ' 

In the miocene mammalia, a few of the generic fornfs most fre¬ 
quent in the eocene strata are found associated with some of those 
* now existing; and in the pliocc^t^j^re is a considerable 
mixture of extinct and recent sped||k%»f quadruples. ThuaHiii||i^ 
is an accordance between the resets dedi^ibte from a septfjpib 
examination of the fossil sheJihi^nd iiiammifera in tliesfk 
formations. But the latter oC^r so rarely as to be coinpahltively 
valuele.s8 in the general classiiicatioii of strata. 

Mr. Lyell describes the principal examples of these several 
formations, many of which he was the first to examine and repor.t 
upon. I’he most recent or ncsil'er j)liocene is largely developed 
in the Val di Noto, a district which intervenes hptween Etna 
and the southern promontory of Sicily. Here is a considerable 
tract, chiefly consisting of an elevated platform, from one to three 
thousand feet in height, entirely composed of limestone, marl, 
sandstone, and associated volcanic rocks, ''rhe uppermost bed, 
wjiicli forms the summit of thj platform, and of nearly every hill, 
is a uiass of solid limestone, sometimes seven or eight hundi'ed 
feet thick, very similar in aspect to the ctUlcahe grossier, or yel¬ 
lowish-white limestone of Parisf In the ravine-like valleys that in¬ 
tersect it, it is seen in nearly hori.'^ontal strata^as solid and as regu¬ 
larly bedded as the greater part of our secondary formations. It- 
abounds in natural caverns, which in many piacc.s have been en¬ 
larged by artificial excavations. The celebrated quarries of Syra¬ 
cuse, which were anciently u.sed as prisfoiis, and through which the 
Ear of Dionysius is perforated (or rather what is supposed to have 
beeu that contrivance), are excavated in this jrock, as well as the 
tombs of the ancient and the catacombs the later inhabitants of 
that country. The cliffs bortfering on some valleys are completidy 
honeycombed v^ith holes and galleries, '^hich weiO evidently long 
in use as habitations by a numerous people. • The stone cuts so 
readily W'ith the axe, that, as is the case still with^the similar linir- 
stone strata bordering tlie Loire in Touraine, the inhabitants found 
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k'easier to cme out a dwelling in tlie.^roek tbao to form oue4>j 
laying stone upon stone in the open ak, ^.^iiis.wyte rock has all 
the appearance. of having been precipitated from the waters of 
miueral springs, such as,rise up frequently.8ti^^i,the bottom of 
the,i^.i|p |he .voicnnie, .i?giotis. of the Modiktii^ih^ain. And the 
in^rmixtufe mik iCofUfU^.m: vokanic breccias 
Iqja^ prohabj^ to^thk Bilk>w.v#ns limestone are beds of 

cskareous 8and«toitey^jewni^ometinte,'(itnd *blne mark. And the 
whole of die group contaksii^Us, hsh, and eoophytesj^ nearly aU 
of which are species now inhahitimj the eonj^iyuous sea. Of 226 
species, brought by Mr. JLyell from this formation, 2l6 were 
recognized b| M. JJeshayes as still living; only ten belonging to 
es^tiuct or'unknown species. ^Nevertheless^ the antiquity of the 
mnei pliocene, strata of SicUy»;.af contrasted with our most re- 
eras, nms| ba,,yi^^greut; embracing perhaps, Mr.' 
Jyjliillit^serves, Itnyriads of^d^.. The proofs of tiicir gradual 
lljgl^ihulatio^ are of a convISs^’jtiature. 

Ihcmte part of the great limestonikformation near Lentini, I found 
some ilfihedtled ■volcanic pebbles, coVered with full-grown serpulae, 
supplying a beautiful proof of a considerable interval of time having 
elapsed between the rounding of these pebhlea and their enclosure in 
a solid stratiun. I also observed, not far from Vizziui, a very striking 
illustration of the length of the inUrvals which occasionally separated 
the distinct lava currents. A bed of oysters, perfectly identifiahlc 
with our copimon patablc £^J»ecies, no less than twenty feet in thuknesst, 
is there seen resting upon a current of basaltic lava ; ujron the oyster- 
bed again is superimposed a secoTid mass of lava, together W’ith luff 
or peperino. Near Galieri, not far fre^m the same locality, a hori¬ 
zontal bed, about a foot and a half in thickness, composed entirely of 
a common Mediterranean coral (Cu'^opJiyllia cespitom, Lam.) is also 
seen in the midst of the same series of alternating igneous and 
aqueous formations. These corals stand erect as they greVv' and 
after being traced for hundreds ofi yards are again found at a cor¬ 
responding height on the opposite side of the valley.’—vol. iii. 
pp. 329, 330. 

The rise of. iliis great tract from the Mediterranean was occa¬ 
sioned, doubtless, by the development of the same subterranean 
force wliich threw up the iiiterinixed volcanic iwcks, and of which 
Etna itself is the more recent product. This entire mountain 
seems to have bccnibrnied by volcanic eruptions breaking through 
the pliocene strata, an4 pouring forth on their surface repeated 
streams of lava and showers of cinders, which in the lapse of ages 
Itave accumuiafed to theif^picsent height and bulk. The modem 
lavas of the volcano are continually extending their area, and 
covering, from time to time, a larger portion of the marine strata 
around its base. Traces of protruded rocks, where the sea washes 
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the eastern foot of thO'^litoiintaiDi render it probable, that at the 
period when l^re eedkneutsry strata and volcanic rocks •of the Val 
di Noto were formed, Etna existed us a small insular volcano, the 
summit of theif<eope alone projecting above the level of the i||futeffs. 
as is now wUh Stromboli. -VPe#Btb!y'also a group iof 

similar islets, Itktf ^lip^iaies, tbebi<toiitecl to^^ sofitli«>«'Mre 
the Val di Noto now staiira^t^^ke ^ostniclUeteOffji^hain^s 
Island, which was tbrdw'ii wp-e^the ne^g^bOiiiwg coast in 18$!, 
shows the ^oce^ by which tlie miji^efhdi of such volcanic islands 
would, by the iafineytce of waves and currents, be naturally dis¬ 
tributed into beds of breccias and peperinos, sucli as occur in great 
abundance throttgliout the south of Sicily. . 

Mr. Lyell'a description of the Val de Bu4, a vast* hollow on 
oite side of the mountain, which ho iit inclined to attribute to sdll^ 
sidence, but which is more prilhi^iy'. hn ancient crater 
through the mass of the mountaihi^^ some fo^er parojK)^l^ii|) 
eruption, is full of interest. att^t its accuraCjiV^ llilf' 

shall never ourselves forget union of 1[he boriiblerisnaii!^ the 
beautiful offered by this vayi volcanic amphitheatre, htfcimlod 
by gloomy precipices, which might iitlingly wall in the infernal 
regions, and floored by black and bristling lava>strcanis, w'hich 
seem to have just flowed out of some such source. Yet the lava- 
has here and there left uninjured broad strips of greon herbage, 
and hillocks clothed with the remains gf primeval forests. On 
these islands of the desert gtuze the herds fronr which the valley 
has its name; whilst, as in the days of Theocritus, the herdsman 
pipes or sings to them frotijt some pointed rock. The stern and 
gloomy desolation of the general scene enhances the beauty of 
these Arcadian pictuies, like a dark setting to a gem. 

In 1819) u stream of lava poured in a cascade of fire over the 
lofty cliff which bounds this vast hollow. When it was visited a 
few mouths later in the same year, the stream was still slowly ad¬ 
vancing along the bottom of the vale; and plough the surface of 
the lava forming the cascade had ^coagulated in mid air, like a 
frozen waterfall, its interior was probably still flowing on, for at 
night a glowing beat was perceivable through the outer crevices. 

Mr. EyeU speculates on the antiquity of Etna; but the,data for 
computing it are most imperfect. All that can be said is, that its 
structure, us shown in the precipices of the Vahde Bue, and other 
deep ravines, proves it to have been fuipied by the suci^ssive 
accumulation of one lava stfeani and one show'er of sand and 
scoria above another, forming so many iivegulac conical envelopes 
to die original nucleus. There arg eighty conspicuous minor cones 
rising upon its flanks, each die product of a separate eruption; 
but as fast as fresh hills of this nature are formed, older ones are 
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gradually obliterated by flows of lava ot tie fall of cinders’around 
them. Nothing indicates that the lava cufrentS'of remote pe¬ 
riods were greater id volume than those of modem times ; and it 
Jnust^tend to raise our conceptions of the antiquity ©f the moun- 
laia^ when we ^'that consider:dbit«%rttptions occur only 

at an interval of nia% years; and that, as the base of Etna is 
ninety miles in cirfcUtsferenfce, it would need ninety flows of Java, 
.each a mile in breadth ’at its termination, to , raise the present 
foot of the volcano by a few feet, the average height of one 
current. On these grounds we must infer that a mass, eight or 
nine thoitsand feet in thickness, must have required an immense 
aeries of ages, anterior to our historical periods, for its growth, 
lAud yet the' whole must be .regarded as the product of a modern. 
'portion of the newer pliocetfe period. It is thus that volcanic 
confirm the evidet^^fiforded by the sedimentary strata, 
immense antiquity dwt'lengthened duration of even the 
' jhtOat'recent geologiqw ems. ' tn the mean time, no devastating 
Wkve''Of a diluvial character can Ifjb • upposed to have swept over 
this region, such as is assumed by some to have characterized the 
epoch of the JNOi.ehian <lelnge, or the regular and synmieliicnl 
growth of the cone would liave been disturbed, and its loo.se 
materials sdliHeie'd over the suiface of Sicily, where not a fragment 
of them is to be found. 

}5e.t while those changes have been taking place on the surface 
now oecii|[ned by a pait of Sicily, wliat, Mr. l.yell asks, has been 
going on below, and ont of sight ? 

‘ When wo remember that the tertiarj^ strata of the Val di Noto have 
attained the lieight of from fifty to two thousand feet, and in the 
central parts of Sii ily, as at ('astrAgiovanni, an elevation of ahyut 
three thousand feet above the. level of the sea, are we prepared to 
suppose a solid suppoVt of igneous rock, equal^in volume to the up¬ 
raised tract, to have been generated be low sinee. the newer pliocene 
strata were formed? In reply tq this q ic&tion I may remark, that 
„ the entire mass of Iceland is said to he yolcanic, an island 2G0 miles 
long by 200 in breadth, and which ri.ses, in some spots, to the height 
of six thousand feet. Had the melted matter in this case been pre¬ 
vented from reaching the surface by the weight and tenacity of siqjer- 
‘incumbfe’nt rocks, it might, perhaps, have heaved up a district three 
times as extensive as Sicily. But whether we adopt this or any other 
hypothesis as thte rtinse of elevation, whether we introduce the evolu¬ 
tion of gases, the Iiquefnction of rocks, or their expansion by heat, or 
hny other mode of operation, it is still impossible to escape from the 
conclusion, that .«»me vt^ry extraordinary change Ijas taken place in 
]>art of the eartlvlii erust immediately underneath Sicily, since tlie 
ftfediterranean was inhabited by the existing species of tesiacea. We 
must surely admit that the'permuiient uplieaving of a country two or 
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three thousand liquare in area, to an additional height of setcral 
hundred yardsfis^pliee either the intrusion of new mineral matter into 
the fundamental rocks, or a modification in their character. . . ; The 
result of these opei*ations may one day be exposed to view 2 ^ but a 
great lapse of tilde be requited (heforo masses formed or 

altered at great'degth& saifc her brought up to«t|^.q surface. 

Qaicqui4>subieiy‘l. e,8t in apricum prh|ss^fe.£Otas, 

Hefodiet coudctque ijitentia.’ . —vol. ill., pp. 369, 370. 

Otlier examples of the newer pUffcetie marine deposits are ad¬ 
duced from the Westpltidia islands, Madeira, Nice, the lied Sea, 
and the ancient slieliy beaches of the Norwegian const, which rise 
two hundied feet or more above the sca-level. Freshwater and 
alluvial strata of tlie .same era occur in the valley of .the Fisa, tn 
Tuscany, the Campagna, the Rhine basin, &c. But tlie older 
pliocene is the mote imiiortant fi^gaation, being develapdfljpU'^ 
very largo scale in many parts Europe. '^Irie sub-aj^dltilNh 
hlrala, so wi ll dcscriheil and illustrated by i^e lamented Broedhi^' 
are pai ticuiai ly interesting jTrom their magnitude and tbft 

height to which they have been upraised on either side of the older 
ridge of the Apennines against which they lean/and the number, 
variely, and peifect state of the fossils ihcy eoiitaiu. In ICnglaiid, 
the crag of Norlolk and Sulfolk is refeired bv Mr. Fvell to thd 
same period. An examination of the shells it contains, by M. 
Deshayes, alfordetl, out of one hundied jind eleven species, sixty- 
six which are extinct or unknown, to foi ty-five recent—lliese last, 
with only one exception, being now inhabitants of the (Jcruiuii 
Ocean. , , 

Mr. L 3 -ell refers the extinct volcanoes of Olot, in Catalonia, and 
of the I'jfiU and Rhine distric., to the older pliocene age. It is 
evident that the land or fresh-water sliells^that arc foinul inter- 
bedded' with succe,.ssive strata of volcanic oiigiii afford a very 
safe clue to the age of '■uch rocks. 

Exten.‘«ivc marine formations of the miovfine period are found 
in Tonraiiic, iti tlie basin of the Loire, and in the south of Fiance, 
between the Pyrenees and the Oironde; in Piedmont, near Turin; 
and ill several part.s of the ba.sin of thp Danube, 'l l) this age 
are referred the g?eat tertiary formations of Styria, so admirably' 
described by Sedgwick and Murchison, one member of wliicli, 
a coralline and concretionary limestone, occasionally attains a 
thickness of four luuidred feet, and cxbeeds, ihercfure, some of 
the most considerable of our secondary groups in Fngland, • 

But of all the divisions of the tertiai^ strata the most ancient, 
or eocene, is developed on the largest scale. • No less than one 
thousand four hundred species of shells have boCm discovwed in 
the beds of this age, out of which only three and a half per cent. 
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are still found in existence. The fresh-M^ater formations of France 
are the best examples. In Auvergne tkese cbdsist of marls and 
sandstone, more tbait a thousand feet in thickfieSS’. The latter 
often ^uts on the precise appearance of the ne^ red sandstone 
of the west of Eit^and.. The whole has beeiit ^evidently deposited 
in the jbasiiis of seyeitii lakes, probabljr communicating one with 
^.the other, and pourin^their overplus of water into the still lower 
lake> basin of Paris. The waste of the granite rocks which border 
the upper basins supplied the materials of the clays and sand¬ 
stones ; mineral springs, of which several «till break out on va- 
, riouB points,, and were probably far more abundant when the 
aeighboiiriug volcanoes were in activity, provided the carbonate of 
Umc. 

' I'he marls separate into flakes,' often ns thin as paper, and this 
-^T^tWwbttted by jMr. Lyeli to tbe^Ountiess myriads of minute shells 
eif the.genus cypris, a flattish bivalve, which they contain. Since 
character extend^ throughout a series of beds several bundled 
"leef thick;, no more striking pro'bf'jcould be given of the exlreine 
tranquhiity and clearness of the waters, and the ..gradual and 
lengthened process by which the lake was filled upwdtli successive 
Aims of this line calcareous sediuicnt. A still more interesting 
proof of the same general fact is afforded by anollier reinaikable 
form of fresU-waier limestone, occurring in Auvergne, called 
* “ indusia],”* from the cases, or indusitB, of tlie larvie of Phryganea, 
great heaps of which have been encrusted, as thiy lay, by hard tra¬ 
vertin, and formed into a rock. We may often see, in our ponds, 
some of the living species of the»e insects, covered with small fresh¬ 
water shells, which they have the power of fixing to the outside of 
their tubular cases, in order, probably, to give them weight and 
strengtii. In the same manner, a large species which swarmed in the 
Eocene lakes of Auvergne was accustomed to attach to its dwelling 
the shells of a small spiral univalve of the genus Palttdina. A 
hundred of these minute shells are sometimes seen arranged around 
one tube, part of the Central cavity of wldch is often empty, the rest 
being filled up with thin concl-ntric layers of travertin. The cases 
have been thrown together confusedly, and often lie at right angles 
one to the other. When-we consider that ten or twelve tubes are 
' packed within the compass of a cubic inch, that some single strata of 
this limestone are six feet thick, and that such strata repeated one 
over the other may "be traced over a considerable area, we may form 
some idea of the counUess number of insects and xnollusca which 
contributed their integuments and shells to compose this singularly 
constructed rock. «lt is mmecessarv' to suppose that tlie Fhryganea 
lived on the spots.where their cases are now found ; they may have 
multiplied in tls? 'shallow's near the margin of the lake, or in the 
streams by which it w’as fed, and their buoyant eases may have been 
drifted by a current far into the deep water.’—v'ol. iv. pp. 100, 101. 
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The fresh-y^t^r stratg of the Cantal are remarkable for their 
resemblance yhalk, containing similar beds of i}int. 

* By what meana* then, can.ihe geologist at once decide that the 
limestone and si|ex of Aurillac are referrible to an epoch entirely dis¬ 
tinct from that of th^ ^English chalk ? It is ho|; by pfereuce to ;^s*ition» 
for we can mereiy aay of the^^Qnstrine beds, its'we should have been 
able to declare of i^e ili'rue^chalk had It been pi^e^ent, that they overlie 
the granitic rocks* of this pabfbf France. It Is from the organic re¬ 
mains only that we are able to j^rononnee the formation to belong to 
the Eocene tertiary period. Instead 'of the marine Alcyonia of onr 
cretaceous system, thfe silicified seed-vessels of the Chara, a plant 
which grows at the bottom of lakes, abound in the dints of Aurillac, 
both in those which are in situ and those forming the gravel. Instead 
of the Echini and marine testacea of the chalk, we find iif these marls 
and limestones the shells of the Planerbis, and other lacustriii'a: tes¬ 
tacea, all of them, like the gyrpgQnites, agreeing 
species of the Eocene type. ,, 

‘ Some sections of the foliate^d marls in the valley of the 
Aurillac, attest, in the most une^qmyocal manndr, the extreme 
with which the materials of thfe'lacustrine series w^pre amassed. In 
the hill of fearrat, for example, we find an assemblage of calcareous 
and siliceous marls, in which, for a depth of at least sixty feet, the 
layers are so thin, that thirty are sometimes contained in the thickness 
of an inch ; and when they are se.parated we see preserved in every 
one <jf them the flattened stems of Charse, or other plants, or some¬ 
times myriads of small paladins and other freshwater'shells. These 
minute foliations of the marl resemble precisely .some of the recent 
laminated beds of the Scotch marl lakes, and may be compared to the 
jiages of a hook, each containing a history of a certain period of the 
past.We find seveml hiJhs in the neighl)ourhood of Aurillac com¬ 

posed of such materials for thedieight of more than two hundred feet 
from their base, the whole sometimes covered by rocky currents of 
trachvtic or basaltic lava. * 

‘ 'J'hus wonderfulfy minute are,the separate parts of which some of 
the most massive geological monuments are made up! AVhen we 
desire to classify, it is ujcccssary to conteiflplate entire groujjs of 
strata in the aggregate; hut if we'wish to understand the inode of 
their formation, and to explain their origin, we must think only of the 
minute subdivisions of which each mass„isicomposed. We must bear 
in mind how many thin, leaf-like seams of matter, each containing 
the remains of myriads of testacea and plants, frequently enter into 
the composition of a single sti^tiim, and how vast a'siiccession of these 
strata unite to form a single group! We must remember, also, that 
volcanos like the Plomb du Cantal, which rises in the impiedi%te 
neighbourhood of Aurillac, are themselvdk equally the result of suc¬ 
cessive accumulation, consisting o( reiterated flows of lava and showers 
of scoriae; and I have shown, when treating of high antiquity of 
Etna, how many distinct lava-currents and heaps ejected substances 
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are reisjoired to make up one of the nuraerous conwjal envelopes 
W’hereof a volcano is composed.—Lastly, we must not forget that con-^ 
tincnts and *mountain>chuins, colossal as aVe their .difnensions, are 
nothing more than an assemblage of many such igpi^iotia ^nd aqueous 
groups^ formed in succession during an in(|^iinit(^, Is^pso of ages, and 
superimposed ppon^each other.’—vo|. 

The remarkable faces’ of the ^he first aqd the most 

minutely described of the tcrti^rj^ Kirmatibiis, are satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Lycil. the successive* irruptions and 

retreats of the sea, and changes in the chemical nature of the fluid, 
and other speculations of the earlier geologies, vve are now simply 
called upon to imagine a giilph, into one extremity of which the 
sea entered, apd at tlid otlier a large river,bringing down gypseous 
and inaily sediment from the more southern lakes or highlands, 
and occasioually shifting its cban^tel of disciiarge, wiiercbv an in- 
deiinita, mimber ,of local alteM^joiis of marine and iVc.sh-watir 
>, bie^ i^«uld be occasioned. liowever, probable con- 

sid^ble subsideuceSf and clevatidns aflecled this district during 
the aoi^^ period of the volcanoes di^ccAUral France. The marshy 
shores of the gulf were frequented by numerous d.'nui cjuaci- 
rupeds, of whose‘ rt niains nearly lifly diftlrent species, uH now 
extinct, have been/oimd in the gypsum quarries of Montmartre, 
together with luaiiy species of blinds, fish, and reptiles, including 


eroco«bles and tortoises. Uf one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-two, if{»ecics of fo•^sil tcstacca obtained from I he Paris 
basin, only thirty-eight can be identified with species still living. 

It will be seen, from the above sketch of the French tertiary 
formations, that geologists have alieady gained a considerable in¬ 
sight into the state of the physical geography of j»urt of Europe 
during the l^ocene period, 

‘ We pan point to sonte districts where lakes and rivers then existed, 
and to the site of some of the lands encircling those lakes, and to the 
position of a great hay of Uie sea, into which their surplus waters 
were discharged. AV'^e^can also show the points where sonic volcanic 
eruptions took jiince. Mucli information !l.as been acquired rcsjiecting 
the quadrupeds which inhnhited the land at that period, and concerning 
the reptile I?, fishes, and tesoveea which swarmed in the w'atcrsuf lakes 
end rivers; and we have a collection of the maiinc Koccne shells 
rtwrr annpU’ti^ than has yet been uhtalncd from any existing sea of 
equal extent in Eqroyc. Nor are the contemporary fossil plants alto¬ 
gether unknown to us, whicli, like the animals, are of extinct species, 
am} indicate a warmer climate than thav now prevailing in the same 
latitudes. ^ * 

‘ Wilt'll wo reflect pn the tranquil state of the earth, implied by 
some of the lacustrine and matiue deposits of thi.s age, and consider 
the fulness of all tlic different classes of the animal kingdom, as de- 
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du 2 ed from the study of the fossil remains, we are naturally ’ led to 
c^onclude, that the ear^ was at that: period ip a perfectly settled state, 
and already 6tted lor the habitation of man. 

* The heat of il^aropean latitudes during the Eocene peinod does 
seem to have been superipir^ if equal, to that now experienced bcJtweeii 
the tropics: som^ kvin^ of molluscous animals^ both of the 

land, tlie lake, and the aea, when the Sfrata of the Paris basin 

were formed, and the contfast irt"^Organization of the various tribes 
of Eocene animrls, when compared| |o>.. those now co-existing with 
man, although striking, is not, perhaps, so great as between the living 
Australian and European types.’—vol. iv. pp. 128, 129. 

TJie tertiary basins of i^ondon and Hampshire belong to the 
P^oceuc period. A great number of the shell’s of the J.ipndon clay 
have been identified with those of the Paris basin. I’ew remaitia 
of land animals are foiiud here^-^|fut skeletons of crocodiles and 
turtles are not inicoinmon, :ind!^Jl|roye the formpr coiitigiii^ of 
land ; as do also the nmnerous seOq-vessels, and fruits, 
them jeseinhliiig the cocoa-^l^t, and othe®* spices of ti'Opfcal’ 
regi<ms\ which arc found fossil in great profusion in the^ie (if 


Sheppy. ' 

Mr. Jjyell employs several chapleis in an endeavour to account 
for the leruatkable gtJological circumstances of the south-east 
of England, and particularly of the several antLiinal valleys, 
inckuting the great vale of the. Weald, which penetrate the chalk 
and some older secondary beds. 'J'hc; \:onclnsious at which he 
arrives are—that the land of tliis portion of .England gradually 
rose from below the sea during the KoceTK3 period—that the 
denudation of the Weald, and other similar valleys, was iffectcd 
by the .slow agency of the waves and currents of the sea during 
thfc same period—and that the wreck was drifted tlrrougli the 
transverse fissures which now drain these valleys to the oulsfde of 
the lateral chalk ridges, and went to form the coeene strata which 
were then being depo.sitcd in the*contiguous basins of London and 
liarnphliirc—the continuain e of‘the elevatorw process bringing at 
length lircse latter strata to their present lieight above the .sea-level. 
'^I'hi.s theory, we own, seems to us to present many ditlicnitics. 
That the immense pia.ss of materials which once covered the Weald 
valley, on the supposition that the chalk wa.s continuous over its*" 
whole extent, could have been carried out through the few narrow 
goige.s in the chalk that nw drain this district, scenes incon¬ 


ceivable. « • • 

Hut why is it iicce.s.snry to suppose jjie chalk fi) have at any 
time extended wer this part of England? Why aie we not at 
liberty to suppose that the Weald'clay and Hastings s:u:d had been 
elevated above the sea before the deposiliuu or the cliulk, ajhl 

formed 
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formed, a ridgy island in that sea 7 These latter beds must have 
been formed above the sea-level, since t^eyx;ontain only organic 
remains of land and fresh-water animals, and plants. If it must 
be admitted that they subsequently sank in some degree^ so as to 
allow the marinei, formations of the greenwsand-to.-«veiwlHp their 
edges, at least it is not pecessary to.«j»iipt)Oise «ueh afA amount of 
subsidence, aS would have clothed .thmr whole surface with the en¬ 
tire thickness of the green ^ sand, gaqlt, and chalk formations*—the 
latter, especially, having the chafseter of a deposit formed only in 
deep water. There does not appear any ij'casan for introducing 
sea into the Weald valley, as JVIr. Lyell does, for the purpose 
of cd’ccting it's denudation, and the removal of the materials of its 
Ipicient stiatat The agency of rain and rivers acting through an 
ipdefmile tinie may have alone accoinplished this. And since no 
traces of .marine deposits of.thfe«eocene, or any later age, are met 
wkfi.'l^oughout Tvhe uliole we must hesitate to believe that 

;the sea covered it duping any part of the Icrtiai v period. 

FeW[ dist^overies inl^eology havcbioiight to light facts of greater 
interest than those which we ow e to* the late researches of l)r. Fit- 
ton and Mr, Maiilell, on iheWeahl clay and Hastings sniul. Here 
is a .suGres.sion of beds, extending apparently over an area that em¬ 
braces much of tho south of Fjiglaiul, and some part of the north 
of Fiance, and containing incont.oveitihic proofs of their having 
been formed at the mouth of some great river, which swept down 
from the iiVigliboming land, w’ith its clays and sands, the remains 
of the plants and animuis that inhabited it. Of these the reptiles 
are the most remarkable. Some belong to the turtles, such as the 
trionyx, a genus now occurring in fresh W'ater in tropical regions. 
Of saurian lizards there are at le::st live genera; the crocodile, 
plesiosaur, megalosaur, hylaeosaur, and iguanodon. The last, of 
which the remains vvaS discovered by Mr. Maiitell, w'as an herbi¬ 
vorous animal; but iur which, as Dr. Bucklniki humorotisty said, 
one might have supposed him the real prototype of the Dragon 
of Wantlcv, his lengbi being computed at not less than seventy 
feet, while his well-worn teeth attest a corresponding appe¬ 
tite. We must suppose his food to have been the gigantic trec- 
J’erns, of which the remains arc frequent in the isnme strata. I'he 
very lowest bed of this great fresh-water formation is a layer of 
dark vegetable soil^npoii which are found a great number of sili- 
cilied blinks of coieiferoiis trees, and plants allied to the recent 
cycas .ind zamia. Maiiy of the stenis are erect, as if growing still 
undisturbed in‘their natn.: forest, having their roots iii the soil 
while their trunks extend into the superincumbent strata of lime¬ 
stone. '^J’his bed, which forcibly recalls the submarine forests 
yet to be seen on some parts of our coast, rests upon the marine 
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strata of the upper oolite. Thus, a gr^at fresh-water forniation, 
calculated to 1^, in soenye parts, no less than two thoaisrund feet 
thick, is foundi^lo'intervene between the marine deposits of one 
period (the oolite^ ■ and those ^Of another (the green sancf and 
chalk), attesting, ii .fttditost striking manner, the great extent of 
former revolotiofts in the positioln of sea and daud. 

The chalk fonbation is«a remarkable one. In England, France, 
Denmark, and generally throughout the nordi of Europe, it main* 
tains a considerable'Uniformity of character. But in other parts 
it varies very much in .mineral character, and is only to be recog¬ 
nised by its peculiar organic remains. These are extremely 
copious, amounting to about a thousand species of shells alone. 
And it is most remarkable that in this hu ge mimbei\ hot me has 
been identified with any of the tw'O or three thousand species found 
’in the overlying tertiary strata I- -Thha a complete break is esta¬ 
blished between the oldest tertw^^ and the fewest sed^dar^ 
formations. Was this owing to some violent and sudden change,*'. 
which at that epoch piodiiced a complete revoliition in the circum¬ 
stances of the animate creation l*)f this part of the globe,*extin¬ 
guishing all the older species and occasioning the appearance of 
a new set—as some geologists maintain?—or, iiecordiiig to Mr. 
LyelTs belief, was the change gradual ? 'riiongh N,e have not. 
ourselves been fortunate enough'to obs(;rve any of the connecting 
links, it seems to have been proved by Mejjsrs. Seflgwifk ;»'ni Mur¬ 
chison, that, in the Valley of Gosau and other places Of the Aus¬ 
trian Alps, there does e-dst a complete passage bom the cretaceous 
into tlie tertiary deposits; hence, these distinguished geologists 
conclude that the lacnna observable in England and other tracts 
is only a partial phenomenon ?—and the subsequent inquiries of 
IVl. Diifresnoy, in the south of France, appear to have added 
confirmation to their views. * 

The oolite, or Jura limestone formation, occurs next in order of 
antiquity among the marine formjitions. Jt consists of lirne.stoiie, 
clay, marl, and sand, whicl'H considered in the aggregate, retain the 
same litliological character throughout a considerable pail of 
.England, France, and Germany. The coral rag and analognu.s 
zouphytic limestones of this period, occurring in different, parts of- 
Europe, bear the greatest resemblance to the coralline formations 
now in progress in the seas of warm latitudes, and have every ap- 
))carance of having been formed under ^similar circumstances. 
The Stonesfield slate, and the lithographic limestone of Solcn- 
hofen, subordinate beds of this series, detain quite a museum of 
organic remains, where marine .shells and plants are associated 
with a great variety of .species of flying lizards,« or pterodactyls, 
saurians, tortoises, tish, Crustacea, an^ insects. Many of these 

have 
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have left their impressions preserved, in the most perfect manner^ 
ii{xon the sediment on which they wwe ydeposiied. Some of 
the smooth beds appear scored over in aU directions by the foot- 
tracks of crustaceous animals^ as sharp and fresh as those w'iiich at 
low-ude may be ^ojbserved left by aQimalSt.>pl the same order on 
the soft sand of our coasts; vrlttle the ridgy undulktions, or ripple- 
piarks, of the surface compete ^m res^blance^ and connect, in 
the most vivid and striking manner, the present moment of the 
earth's existence with those iincUiculably remote ages when the 
oolitic strata were washed up on the shores ;ef the scattered islets, 
which Utou alone broke the waves of the northern ocean, where 
Kurope and its connected islands now stretch their extensive and 
thickly-pec^yled plains. 

Jlelovv tlie oolite group is found that of the lias, though there 
does not seemnny suthciciit reason, either from its mineral or or* 
gaum-idiaractersV to separate dm two. The new red sandslomt is 
next.iii age. Where it contains organic ieniain.«, whieli is usually 
only il|faome intersti^tilied limestone, they belong to species per¬ 
fectly'distinct from the fossils £)f 'the lias, and equallv so fioni 
tliose^nof the carbouifcious era. iMr. Lyell might likewise Have 
mentioned the magnesian limcslone {zeclistcin of CiennanY) as a 
group liaviii^ a distinct zoological type, since tliis appears now to 
he fully cstabrished, through the labours of Professor Sedgwick. 

The varhoiulVrous group compiises the coal measure.^, the 
inounlain limestone, and old red saiulstone. Of the several hun- 


ilied Species of plants that have been found in the stiata associated 
with the coal, all arc, with few exception.s, of species bearing a 
tropical character, and widely diftcring from the vegetation of other 


eras. 

Tlie grcywacke or transition formations consist of sandstone, 
coiiglonieiatc, shale. And limestone, and cannot bo distinguished 
fjoni many of the newer rocks, except by their fossils contents. 
Zoophytes and criiioiiica abuiii^d in them. The trilobite and 
orllioceras are cbaraclei i.stic of this era. 'The only veilebrated 
ivinuins liithcilo found aie the bones ora few fishes.* 

t 


* ThcM? micii'ui {,)ssillift«ius ilejiusits have an yet little engaged the attention 
of praciiiMl geologists. We learn, liowevu7\ from the Pruceediugs of the tjeolojjical 
.‘'ocifU, ihttl witlni»tth« hssf three years Mr. Murehison has devoted luinself eiclu- 
sivcl} to the study ot tiw^e ihirh {ia|>;cs of the volume of nature; and we rejiuec to 
liyd that lus toil has been anlply u'liaul. Ilewmforms us that m Salojj, Hereford, 
ivud SvUth Wales^ theii- e.\ists^i eomyletc succession of rocks, teeming witti as 
;;reat ftn ahuiulance of ^'igamc lyings as most of the overlying )iiecondary dejmsits— 
tiiat the }oiiMit«*»t of these ^the Ludlow Kocks) rise up from heueatli the old red 
sandstone, whilst tlu' lowest iius.>> down into the old wacko slate»—that each 
of diese formations *as a pcculiunlithological and zuoloy;ical type—tliut the uiuuihI 
remains, consisting of tritubites, orlhoceratites, crinoidea, corals, and a variety of 
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We cannot afford apaca to pursue our author into his esaibitia-^ 
tion of the theory of }^, de Beaumont on the epochal elevation of 
the several inountaiivdtains, vrhich we agree in thinking exag¬ 
gerated and iuconaisteiiteveii with itself, especially that part of it 
which affects to es^bl^^lhe contemporaneous origin of all parallel 
ranges. /! - > ^ ^ 

'rhe primary duss of offm for discussion many interesting 
problems. Xhose'which are unslfalidud^ and bear an analogy to 
volcanic lavas, as granite and porphyry, may naturally be supposed 
to owe their peculiar Itm^ture and mineral character to the circum¬ 
stances under which tfiey have been generated, perhaps through 
ropeuted fusion and stdididcatioii under ciivnnous 'pressure at 
gieat »lej>lh8 below the surface, 'I’lic stratified prinjury rocks, 
gneiss and mica-schrst, clay-slate, primary imicslone, qm/ilz- 
rock, &c., Mr. Lyell considers tot^e gedunentary deposits, altered 
ill the lapse of ages by the action <rf sttbleiruiieutr’hcat. Tbis'ia,; 
the theory of Hutton, and is supported by the occasional passage 
of these rocks into granite, and; other rockS unquestionably of 
igm oiis origin, and their frequAit resemblance to them in tifxtuie 
au<l mineral composition, winks on the other hand, their sirutiitca- 
tion and gradations into the o\eiluiig strata connect them as deci- 
dcdly witli undoubted aqueous deposits. I’hc occasion;*! ;illeration 
of tlic latter beds, wlieie they come .in contact with dykes or iutrudc.d 
masses of igneous rock, seems to strengthen this view (^f |V' ques¬ 
tion. If the \icinity of a heated vein of lava, as is pioved Wy several 
examples, has couverted eominou chalk or argillaceous limestone 
into granular and crystalline marble containing garnets, sandstone 
into solid quartz, and shale i!ito hurnblende-sclii.st, it is certainly 
not impossible that the same clnjnges may have taken place on tlic 
large scale, when strata of limestones, shales, and sandstones liavc 
been subjected for ages to the vicinity of iiionnoiis masses of 
intensely lieali d rock, at great depths and under vast jni ssnre. 
^J'lic experiments of Wall prove that a fock need not be perfectly 
melted in order that a re-anaiigcnieiit of its Jouiponeiit pai ticks 
should take place and a incAe crystafliiie structure ensue. ‘ \\'e 
may easily suppose tliercfore,’ says Mr. Lyell, ^ that all traces of 
shells and other oigiyiic l Aiiains may be clBslioyed, and that new 
chemical combinations may arise, vviihout the mass being so fnsi;d 
as that the lines of stiatilicaliou should be vvholl,^ obliterated.’ 

‘ According to these views, gheiss and mica-schist may lie nothing 

__ _ • .1 .. .. _ _ _ 

ifsliicfa, nre different in each desccmtini' btaj'e—i inj, tli.it, ihonjrti fishes are fimiul 
ill the ujiiier iHirtion, 4hey eiitirelj disiipjienr in the Inwcst .'Strata. Tims v/dilriiij. 
IVwni a wril-deiined base line, the old red baiidstone, Mr. Murchison lias traced down- 
v.ards inrinutious winch, though bithertu iindeiiertbedi, are, it ejij^ars, expanded over 
a large pordon of our island. • 
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leore^thATi micftceonn «iid ArgiUaceoaa sfuidatpi^^ altered % heat; 
and certaijjljr, in their mode of stratificatio)| a&^ laiiunation, they cor¬ 
respond mosi exaotly^ Gra|mlar quartz may,.h^V^ derived from 
siliceous sandstone* compact quartz ffoap:} sqgte. ,Clay-slate,may 
be altered shale, ajjd shale appears to clay i^nijeli, been sub- 
jectjed to ^ra4t pressure. Granular marble has'^roba^’originated 
in the form oirdinaiy limestone, having ih nmn^ inWAroea been re¬ 
plete with shells and corals how obHtei;ated,' wfifle ^alcarOblis sands 
And marls have been rhany^ed into impure crys^^Jibe fifhtes^fbnes.’. ,. 

' ‘ Associated with the rockA termed primarjfy^^ meet W^'anthra- 
cite, just as u^e find beds of coal in sedimhnttet^ formations * and we 
know that, in the vicinity of Home trap-^dykoa, coal is Converted into 
anthracite.’—^pp. 288-9. 

In accordance w'ith this theory, Mr. L^ll, giving the name of 
hyjiogenp. to the class of roc^4brtnerly called primary —(the la%r 
term i:|eing rejected as notion of their age, wdiJre 

thb 'former ^correctly es^^i^;||ieir loading character, namely 
forntatkm hclnw the.iltirface <Vf eartli)—and he separates this 

class ic two divisions—the Ptu^^ir, or unstratified, and tlieMe- 
tamo^luc, or altered slratihed ro^ts. 

O'lir author ci'ittrs into very little detail in explanation or .sup¬ 
port of this rnefamorphh theory, which isr rather thrown out by 
him as a suggOhtu)ii than insisted upon as capable of demonstration. 
Wo are certainly no converts to it as yet. 'l^ie main argument in 
its favoR;: is the stralificption or rather laminated structuie of tliese 
rocks”, gnViss, mica and clay-slates, &c. But besides that their 
mode of .stratification is not very similar to that of the secondary 
sandstones, shales, and marls, front which' they are saiti to be 
formed, it would seem to us, that tlie liquiefactioii and alteration 
by volcanic heat, which are supposed to have effaced all traces of 
organic remains in them, would equally or still more effectually 
have obliterated their lines of stratification,;, which in secondary 
sandstones, marls, Sec. are^very Evanescent. Now, we believe it 
may be affirmed as ^ general fa :t, that the degree of Janiinatioii 
presented by the rocks in question isfin direct proportion to the 
quantity and more or less parallel disposition of that extremely 
lamellar mineral, miep, which is dii|seminated through them. 
Their laminar structure seems clearly fo be'owing to the abun¬ 
dance and parallelism of the plates of mica they contain. But 
Mr. Lvell’s th.?o.v supposes all .ffiis mica to have crystallized 
where it occurs, ‘imee liie rock asj^umed its laminated structure; 
ill other words, that; the^ffect preceded its obvious cause. 

We do not wish to advance any rival theory,of our ow'n, but 
c.oulent ourselves "ivilh observing, that, if the stratification of these 
rocks prove thOtii to partake of a sedimentary character, it is such 

as 
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as might be expeeted to^roceed from die subsidence of the' crys^ 
taTiine minerals diey #e at present composed of, viz., mica, quartz, 
felspar, &c. from a body of agitated and perhaps intensely-heated 
water, in which tb|^^ substances, the materials, be it recollected, 
of the coqtempofanebus plutouic rocks, were siispended. If we 
imagine «granite to be forcibly protruded at the bottom 
of a deep at an intense temperature, the tretnendous conflict 
that must ensue bo|!^aen the two elements may be supposed to 
occasion such agita^n and turbulence in the coutiguuus waters os 
would disintegrate an^sweep oft' much of the superdciat granite, 
to be deposited in calmer spots around the scene of conflict, and, 
as the eruption subsidiS## upon its site. The result would be Some 
rocks very like gneiss^ in the immediate neighbour^dbd of the 
.q^pted granite; mica-slate at a Jiule distance, where the blniy 
of mica .subsided in abundi|t|i|ey;,and clay-slate, at a peuter 
'distance, where the biter partypdn^j^itNfblch would* remain j((mgesjt 
in suspension, at length sank Jb the botto^i. The heat of the ' 
water would retain much of quaitz in soiulton, and picount 
for the half-worn, liair-inelte(F^character wliicli itte graini|,;.aud 
nodules exhibit in these rocks. If Mr. Lyolbwill recollect his 
own 1 elation of the extreme difllculty of distinguishing some 
of the tertiary sandstone of the edges of the l^iiiiligue basin, 
from the gneiss and granite of whose disintegrate niuteriuis it 
consists, and into which it actually seems to graduates li&^'will see 
that there is no occasion for iiuuginiug the crystals of a stratiiied 
granite to have been formed subsequently to its depositiem. That 
the intense heat under whi^h the rocks in question w'eic pro¬ 
duced powerfully ailected their character, wci have no doubt. 
They may have been also more'or less modified by it sub.sequently, 
though this we sec no reason fur concluding. 'I'iie friction they 
have sustained during their elevation from the depths iu wliicb 
they were formed, vve cannot but think likely to liave still further 
influenced their peculiar structure. No ro^ks are so twisted or 
folded into such intricate ^urves as«these, and their flexures and * 
coutortions are usually the greater, the greater the quantity of 
tHu;a they contain. Now this pecuharlv flexible uiul latitellur 
iniaeral, the plated of which alide with great ease upon on» 
another, must, where it abounded, have conferred a proportionate 
flexibility and internal niubiyity of particles to the iamiuai of the 
rock, inducing it to yield readily to the Squeezes it was sumected 
to under' enormous conflicting and irregular pressures, and to be 
drawn out into^liose long lamellar folds whici.’ chai':icten/.e these 
rucks, mica-slate especially ; and avhich are perhaps quite as much 
owing to this internal movement as to ^eir origiitil subsidence in 
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paralfei flakes from aqueous suspension. In some of the pearlstone 
lavas, whidi no one can suspect to be sedbnufnttri'j^, internal fiiction 
of this kind has given* rise to just the appearance which characteri/es 
gneisfi—«the disintegrated crystals of felspar, and hornblende, 

beii^ drattn out*hi lengthened stripes and Ihyilts, in 'direction 
of ibeimottbn commdtflcatedlo the .niass. ' 

Let Mr. Lyelt imagine sedimentary of dis^tsigrated 
braterials of gianite toltcfdrhied at the bottbi!i«of h'de^'bceart, 
under the circumstances we haVo described^ ind sUb^e^^phtiy 
posed to intense pressure and internal fnodon, as they tt'erti gra- 
dually thrust upwards to their present aitdation, andf:perlraps he 
'wiir’iillo\v that the I'osulling rocks must very much of the 

character ol'diis nietuinorphic class. We hint out for'bis 

consideration, against the time which, sure, cannot bo faV* 

distant, w'beU a^new edition wijrbe^^quired of his work. 

Mft Lyelt winds up his>liook^ by a defence from the charge 
which he considers «tts to have l^rought against him on a i'orincr 
occasitm,* of endeavouring t<y|||ttabli8h the proposition, ‘ that 
the eahlting causes of change have operated with absolute iitii- 
foridftiy from all* eternity.’ The mifuirness of the rharge, he 
observes, was popUed out by Playfair, who said, * that it was one 
thing to ilt'clare tliat We had qot \ct discovered the traces of a 
beginning, and anotlier to deny that tlie earth ever had a begin¬ 
ning.’ had Mr. Lyell contented himself with declaring, tjiat 

we had not yet discovered traces of a beginning to the present 
general condition of llu‘. woild, we should have found no fault with 
the tendency' of his aigumeut, thouglewe might have disputed its 
correctness. But he went farihcr, and declared it to be iinphilo- 
sophical to look for traces of a beginning, or to imagine it possible 
that we sliould iliscov^)!’ such. 

• We argued, that as the dilfercnt slates of fthe earth’s surface, 
and the diiferent species by which it has be^in inhabited, have all 
liad their origin, and many of ih^m their termination, so the entire 
series may have commenced at a ceitait* period—that, as we admit 
the evoation of man to have 'occurred at a cotnpaiatively modern 
epoch—so als(» we mayaconceive the firpl creation of the planet 
■itself; that, as astronomy has proved this planet to be a mere 
speck in the immensity of space, so geology may j>rove that, like 
the mineral and *or%;atiic forms and sficcies it contains, it has had 
a beginning, and will probably therefore have an end. 

‘ Mr. Lyell, udmitting tlj^" weight of this reasoning, still contends, 
that ' though it nfay strengdicn our conviction, <bat the present 
s\.stem of change Ifas not gone Oii from all eternity, it cannot war- 
* Qua'rteriy RwwvJ No. LXXXVI., p. 461, Oci 18301" 


rant 
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rant us in presuming that we may be permitted to behofd the 
signs of the earth’s 'origiii, or the evidence of 'the iirst intro¬ 
duction into it-of‘Organic beings’ —that 'to assume that the 
evidence of the/beginning or end of so vast a scheme* as is 
compr^iended in thii ^be^ with all its animate and inanimtitn 
contents^ lies within the reach of bur philosophical in^uirtei^j 
inven &ft0a^'i^^ulalkimi^mp’p!aaLT6 to be. Ineofisiatent Widi a just 
e^imat| of *the relations wHmh snbsii^ betWeeii the bnite powers 
of ma^liid the attributes of ab infinite and eternal Being.’ 

UiTOottbtedly, we should not be warranted in mamning that we 
have disc^cred^ or 'Shall ever discover and identify, the first* 
formed stmta; butflj|e} nmy surely seek for them without irreve¬ 
rence. If w'c l^li ^m dn Mr. Lyell’s subterranean-'cookery of 
.leJdimentary strata granite, we should consider the search 
hopeless one; but certainly no inb^.a profane in^Uir^ifito hidden 
mysteries llnin any one of Mr, J^ydl’S’own speculations. •Tbhn^ 
* eternal and infinite Being,’ the countless, ages tlirough which 
Mr. Lyell traces back the«hk^i^ of the eai^th are but ps one 
day—the globe, with all that it^fnherits, is but as a point in the 
.space occupied by his works, IIi|^ ‘ allributesr’bre not degthded, 
but rather exalted, by the supposition that, ^at his fiat, .new 
worlds, arrayed in gorgeous beauty and teeming witli wondrous 
eontrixancc.s, aie called into existence ; while others, in turn, 
«lc(;ay and become extinct. Sucli an ideads in no vvay''jiiConsi.steiit 
willi the ‘ perfect harmony of design and unity of pupose,’ which 
is eeveinplitied in ail we have yet bet n permitted to know of the 
universal creation^. We nmst rcloit then upon Mr. Lyell hirn.self 
the charge of nnwarranted assumption which he has levelh*d at us, 
though in the same friendly spirft in which he has met our remai k.s. 
We must aver, that * to as.siijnc that the evidence ol'anv beginninof 
or end to the present slate of the globe we inliabit, lies without the 
leach of our philosophical speculations, is inconsistent with a just 
estimate of our own powers and i>f the attributes of the eternal 
and infinite Creator.’ 

1'he practical difierence between our.selvcs and 'oiir antiior is 
simply upon the question, whether or net there art; tiaces on the 
earth's sujface of former changes of a inoie violent and tnnndtnary 
character than such as habitually occur at present—whether 
the present order of changeeis cijdicnl, and Uniform in amount 
ihroLigli equal periods, or progres.sive and, on the whole, diminish¬ 
ing in violence. I’lie latter supposidon does iiot, we befon: 
remarked, involw any doubt (as Mr. Lyell seetns to imagine) of 
the permanency of the existing laws of nature.. The theory, for 
example, of the gradual iefrigeration of the globlft doe.s not sup¬ 
pose 
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pose 'any former deviation from tbe existing laiws of heat, light, or 
gravity. Mr. Lyell mistakes tbe essential character of his own 
argument. It is noir the constancy of the laws , of nature which 
he is .contending for; this no one dispute^i. His real' theory is, 
that tiiere has been no progressive Variationiin'the intensity of the 
foitOs whioh modify file earth s cri}st-- 7 but that a cyclical sncces- 
sion of such changes, of e^naL amoitint in ct)ual pertod||,.has been 
going on throughout all time, so far as gedlo^ enable us to, ex¬ 
plore its abysses. And on this point Mr* l^yeti must b^iecuitdiit 
to join issue with other geologists^ under the disadvantage -of all 
analogy bein^ against him: from which^psjwe have ^own, it is 
prestimabie, a priorif that the series|Of nmtaiions to 

which the^'^^arth is subject, is 4not a stationary or 
recurring series—that our pla|iht',Jike every radividual form williin, 
it, is suL^t to.tlte law and disintegration, has had a 

|?;^|R^ng, an| ^ h^e ^ 

Wc have deemed it due'^tq^y^feell to express fairly our opinion 
on this topic ; but if is not le4i||mc Jto him than to uur readers, 
that viVshould observe, iu conci^on, how distinctly the general 
tendency of tliese Jiulutnes is to open up new, interesting, and 
expansive views of llie mighty woik of Creati\e Intelligence, 
'rijc work Is,, in* this respect, a tit prelude to the Bridgewater 
'I'lealise on Geology, which we arc expecting from the pen of 
Or. BinfUaKd. Tlmuglj, not, like the latter treatise, devoted spe¬ 
cially to tpeir illustration, no reader can peruse it without being 
deeply impressed by llie fresh and striking proofs it affords, iu 
every page, of the Almighty Powei^ Wisdoim and (ioudness— 
pi oofs, multiplied tli rough countless ages of the globe’s history, 
equally eoiispicuous in the micK^scopic fossil and die massive 
moiiutain-cliuiii, in the falling raiii«ilrop us in the .swelling ocean, 
iu the ilestroving age^ney of tbe vulcuiid and earthquake no less 
than ill the luxuriant pioductivencss of file animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, whose iin^us both in^uraUoii and extent have been so 
indefinitely enlarged by die discoveries^of modern geology. 


Art. Vlf.— The Georgian Era: Memoirs of the most Eminent 
Persons irho /mtv? flourished in Great Britain from the Access 
sinn of George, me Fimt to the Demise of George the Fourth. 
. In ^ vols, London* 1832-18:^4.* 


^AITR first impressions'^f this work were favourable. The plan, 
as opene<l in /he preface, isj plausible ;—first the editor pro¬ 
poses to exhibition one view the eminent men who have flourished 

in 
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in the reigns of the four Georges, which he designates ar> the 
Georgian Era^ m-,i^ptr^tsunctipn, as he says, to tl^e eras of 
Elizabeth or; ^e next place, abandoning the alphabe- 

lical form of the BiogfgpUtcgl Dictionaries, he classes his subjects 
under the separate heads of the Ro^al Family-rjlhe Senate—the 
Church-^tlte Army-r-tHe Navy—Saence—v)Uterature—Painting, 
SenIptura-i^Architecture—Music-rand the;;dlagej and he ar¬ 
ranges t^'^j^ividuiils of eachcl||ss in ohronological order of 
their bku^' ' By re^wi^Tf^ * aljf the lives, and adjusting 

them }j(^ he escgpes^ from the necessity of re¬ 

peating the same pttj^ho tffinsactioijs where many individuals bore 
a share—w^ich, raphical dictioiiaiieS, cannot be 

avoided, and wbieh tj^y^A^ iucrea^e tlu; size without adding to the 
substance of such He alsoipiofesses to have c(Tnsnlied»the 

oriymat. inatenaLs, and says t— 7 ^’ ‘ 

‘ Kvery possible exertion has beenmaPe, bpCif on the jiaiMlof'the Edjlt’Ok* 
and his assistants, to elucidate dotibtl^ ^^qiflts, to reconcile conffictin^'jT 
authorities, and to rectify the crrojjj^M, preceding writers,' No public 
event, or private anecdote of importanec, has hceft ^iither 

negligently omitted or wilfully concealed ; so that, it is hoped,' the 
volumes may he said to form at once a work of' riiierininniefU And 
reference. Reliance has n6^rer been placed on any single biography ; 
various authorities have invariably been consulted, an(' existing nie-^ 
moirs of contemporary characters have been correcteil hij careful com- 
paiison with each other. A fuiUchms nst ha,s also been madf* of the 
valuable diaries, autobiographies, and orig'na' letters of eminent j)er- 
sons, which have recently been brought to light. Wherever informa¬ 
tion was suspected to lurk, uiere it has been diligently sought; in 
addition to the more grave anti obvious ,ourccs, anecdotal, miscella¬ 
neous, and periodical works,-—ev%n fugitive pieces, and foreign litera¬ 
ture,—liave been adventurously explored. In many cases, reference 
has heemmade, w'ith material aik'antage, to th^f existing relatives of 
departed worthies; add, , in some, an inspection of important family* 
papers has been obtained. The Editor fearh-ssly asserts an uwrn- 
peachable claim to strict impartiality^ iu summing up tlic characters, 
he has acted under no influence hut th&t of his own judgment. Not 
only has he spurned any truckling to party feeling, hut that luincntahle 
transmission of error^ as well wnth regard to opinion as .uatttr of fact, 
from generation to gefneration, which arises from the ready faith reposed • 
in, the statements o f distinguished authors^ he has, in nnvierons r.ases, 
successfully chocked. Laurels, originally awardef^bg private friend¬ 
ship, bigoted admiration, or polftical jiartisainship, are, in the present 
work, torn from the brows of*the undeserving, and transferred 
those of such meritorious individuals as "ftave been visited with ob- 
loquy,»either throfigh ignorance of their merits, personal picpie, public 
clamour, or party bitterness. Many*persons of geeat abilities have 
met with no literary advocates; while otliCTs, of doubtful claims, have 
VOL. mil. NO. cvi. • ’ 'Ha had 
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had ibeir “nothings monstered ” by adulatory biographers, although 
treatfd with apathetic inditference by those wjjo were moat competent 
to judge of their qijaiities ;—aii attempt has been made to remedy 
such evils in these volumes ; the judgment pronounced on each indi- 
ridifttl being, it is sincerely hoped, commensurate with his merits, 
however it may differ from his standard reputation,*— Preface^ pp. 5, 6. 

To these~^t)Ot modest—pret(^ii$(dns we must add^ that the 

typographtcal execution^of the woi^ is exatcedingly iifat, and that 
so much care iti the tnCchaniCal part afforded Ks a reasonable 
expectation that not only would great and^ubstantiai nlixtakes be 
avoided, but that we should not have had to complain of the minor 
errpr.s of transcription and of the press, which so getie^lly impair 
the utility * 01 ’ works of this nature; and'mi,tha whole we hoped 
that we hiffi here, in a iigiit and iuininoiMl^iii, a coiuhinution of 
hisior) and biography,—for public events, personal anecdotes, and 
itupai tial criticism—of a j^rimd, taken altogether, the most jilus> 
4fioit% of our annals ! We ft^et to say, that all these expectations 
have been most grievously, most utterly <lisappointei(; llie plan of 
the work turns out to be, in soilfto^nf^mrtaut points, iinpiaotir able; 
—-ancl the cxi*ciiti(iu exhibits su«i a mas,t of ignoram i;, vuigaiilv, 
negligence, ami falsehood of<*oll kinds, as the genius of (jrnb- 
streei neve*' before, we believe, collected into the same compass. 

I'iisl let its consider the geixiial de.sigii. 'I'lie author begins by 
distiii'imi.shiug fin; Oeuryian Em from lliat of ; but his list 

of (lemgiaii ‘worthies,* as ho calls them, cotnpiises every iwme 
(almost without excepiion) of those who have confened on the 
leigii of Anne the tillc <d‘ the ‘ AtXiUSTAN ’ age of England,— 
'i'eiiuison, iluriiet, .Attorbuiy, Berkeley, South, Bentley, ilaiiey, 
Boliiigbroke, Wyiidham, MarH)jjrongh, Petoi borough, Somer-s, 
Harcoiirt, Newton, Hadclifle, Halley, Arbutliiiot, Garth, Pope, 
Swift, Addison, Sttyde, Prior, Gay, Sheffield, Kneller, Gibbons, 
\\ ren, V’aiiburgli, &c. To be ^ire, these all died after the acces¬ 
sion of the House of Hanover, and some of them acquired new 
laurels subsequent^ to that 2veiit,— but if they were not the 
worthies of Quer-n Anne’s r?ign, we .4iouid like to know to ivhom 
our author 4^)ul«l give thatlitle? and if they W'cre, we ask what 
becomes of his disthurfioii between the reign «of Queen Anne and 
the (a^orgiau era ? W e, however, do not complain of this,—the 
disliuctioii nunle in his pieface is frivolous—that’s all—and as these 
emiiieiil men iffl JSied wjjlhin the liitiit of his era, he had a perfect 
right to include theAi. But nnirk his coiisistcncv : when he 
comes to the jother end his tether, he reckons not by the death 
but by the birth* and a great, portion of the wofk is occnjiied by 
persons—who^being alive and ineny at the dcmi.se of George 
IV.—should, according to the principle on which he set out, be 

reserved 
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reserved for the era*—the Reform Era, or whatever it may be 
liereafter called,—wlflch* commenced on the death of the late, 
king. Of tliis incongruity, again, we do not complain: but we 
perceive that the author himself was so sensible of it, that he 
Itit on a most amusing expedient for palliating*the error. Bis 
whole sJipw is suddenly stopped at the very'nioment of the death 
of Geor^ IV. —fifteen minutes past three o'clock of the morning 
of the S6lh 'of June, 1^30 :—and like sbme pantomime that w-e 
have seen^^all his pereonas stand petrified—motionless 

and lifel^s—in the salbe positions, attitudes, and habiliments in 
w hich they- happened to be at that fatal hour. Bis Majesty 
King William is jmng^^aled as Duke of Clarence; thp ^Duke of 
Wellington remains ^jimmovable Prime Minister; Lord Chief 
.justice Tenterden stnf dispenses law in the King’s Bench; the 
last line of the article on Mr. Brougham leaves, him and the 
reader in a state of most painful.su^s^hse for the health of that 
gentleman’s daughter, ' • 

* who is said to be in a state which .gjlves her father, who is extremely 

fond of her, much uneasiness,’—v(^. ii. p. S5S. ‘ '. • > 

• • 

And, what is not more ludicrous than literally true, l.ord Grey is 
‘ left speaking' in defence of his ‘ order,’ —and Lord John 
Russell is in the act of uttering* a conservative speech against 
Mr. O’Connell’s wild projects of Parliamentary Refor/n:— 

‘His' lordship’s last important speech in parliament previously to the 
demise of George IV., w’as in opposition to Mr. O’Ccnnell’s motion 
for universal suffrage, declaring that he w'as no friend to sweeping 
measures, but an advocate oni.y lor model ate reform' —vol. i., p. 420. 

* I’lipse readers, therefore, who pfit their sole trust in the Georgian. 
Era must wait till another age shall produce a continuation of 
the w’ork, before theif feelings can he gratitibd, or their wonder, 
excited, by hearing that Miss Biougham grew up to be a fine 
young w'oman,—that Lord Grey .became hand and glove with 
Mr, Carpue and Mr. Place,—and that Lord John Russell turned 
out so sweej/ing a reformed as to lhit>w^ even Hunt and Cobbett 
far into the rear! 

Such inconsistendes ami imperfections are inseparable from the • 
awkward jumble of the dead and the living in one biographical 
work,—of which we believe this to be nearly ihe.first specimen, 
as we are fully sure it will be the last. Wq hafe had soniejjio- 
graphics of living men, and oui*neighbou^s the French have many ;• 
and very useful manuals they are; but they are cs'seutially of a 
lempofary nature, and should never be mingled with general 
biogiaphy; because woiks of iefcrence,^pailicul.irfy when costly 
and voluminous, should be perfect in themselves, and not liable to 

, * !% G 2 be 
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be tiirned into waste paper—(as the Georgian Era will assuredly 
be)— by the lapse of a very few years. • litit again—^what can be 
more absurd than tb assign to any work, which treats of the ge- 
uerid current of liuinan afiairs, limits so .pajt'^ly. accidental as the 
name of the prince on tlie throne. . ,i 

* What’s in & bwne I That \ybieh w« Call a» Georgi^^, 

, By any other name had reigned as well.* 

If Frederick Prince of‘W'^ales had outlived.(jreorge II., and so 
intervened, as the course oi] u^re seemed toproniise, between his 
father and his sou, we should jiever have Keani of the * Georgian 
Kra,’—though all the persons recorded in this ‘Georgian lira’ 
would havp equally written, spoken, fuugfit, pleaded'' and acted. 
Vet upondiis mere accident of a name, tlji||f work is founded, and 
we verily believe that the book was made (cif the title, and not tlif 
title for the bo^k. 

■ 'lint passing over these <ii|>jeicitions, which are inherent in the 
scheme itself, we rfjvert to the advantage promised by the plan of 
placing the lives in classes an4xj[ircnological order—which, how¬ 
ever, the eilltor has contrived ra defeat,—first, by an erroneous 
principle, of arrstngemeui, and secondly, by the most bungling and 
unpardonable negligence in the execution of tliat principle. 

Although, he includes many persons born as far back as the 
reign of Churies 1., because they divd under George I,, he as- 
sniues, as die geneial basis of his chronological order, not the deaths 
but the 'hirllis : this—having once committed the mistake of intro- 
during li\iug men into his catacombs—we admit that he could not 
avoid; but it seems to iis that, for such a work as this affects to 
be, the ariniigcmeiit by the order of deaths would be the most, 
convenient, as best preserving the' continuity of history. The busy 
and important time of men’s lives is, generally speaking, nearer 
their deaths than l/!eir birtlis, and, by continuing the story from 
the death of one eminent person in any w'alk of life, to the death 
of another, you ivirry on, wuhout confusion or repetition, the 
general narrative. Let us take, for instance, four consecutive 
prime ministers, in whose* Jiistory we read that of the nation 
for a most'*;mpoUaut peiiod—Walpole, Pelham, the JIuke of 
I'j ewcaslle, George Grenville. The order^of their deaths was 
the same as that of their adminisirations,’^ and the relation w'ould, 
if they had btcif iliiis arranged, jiave naturally proceeded from 
one. to the other; bul, placed, .as they are, in the (icorgian 
liia, by order of birth, when we part from NV'alpolt, in 1744, we 
jump to Newc»>tle‘s administration, in ]754;^\ve follow^that to 

* Not, if wti Relieved thu chronology of the Geori:ian Kta, which places Mr. 
Pelhum's death in 1764, instead uf 1754—>and the Duke of Non castle's m July, 
1776, instead of November, 176S J 
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its close, in 1761 ; we then fall back upovi Pelham, in 1743*, and 
then spring forward tvrenfy years to Mr. Grenville, in 17G3. De¬ 
rangements of this kind are, we are well aware, not to be alto¬ 
gether avoided, in ar^ tittempt to combine history with biography, 
but we are Confident they would be less frequent*and less serious, 
if the order of death was followed rather th*atl that of birth. 

We have thrown otif; these observations only for the consider¬ 
ation of those %he may powor hereafter be engaged in such works; 
for as to the editor before us, thou^ he affects to proceed by the 
order of birth, be has ingeniously contrived to keep no order at 
all. It may seem rather difficult to go astray in so plain a matter, 
but he has hapyily accomplished it; for when yoy |iave read 
through about three-fourths of every volume, and finished, as jou 
think, all the classes it contains,^ you arrive at a |>age inscribed 
with the word Appendix^ and thei^ you begin ag^in' with another 
series of names arranged in similar order and under the'saiue 
classes. This whimsical departure from the author’s avowed 
principle is thus accounted ^ f^ri' in the preface to th^ first 
volume:— " . ' 

* A ft'-w memoirs of eminent persons, accidenCatly omitted m the 
body of the work, are located in A|)])eridices to the jrespe^'tive classes, 
at the end of each volume, among^summary sketches of tIio.se who 
have been mere satcUiles to their more illustrious contemporaries.’— 

p. V. . • ' 

This excuse, which appeared in the preface to the first volume, 
dated .January, 183^, might be admitted for a hasty work, of which 
the materials were scattered and difficult of access, and in which it 
might be of little importance whether a particular piece of informa¬ 
tion vi^as to be found in the body of the book or in the appendix ; 
but for 1 } work got up with so much apparen^ care—nine-tenths of 
the materials of whi«h were already in print, and professing, a» 
its special dlsfincfion, that every name was carefully arranged in 
chronological order—the apology* is obviousiy insufficient. But 
what shall be said when we^^ind the second volume, published at 
the interval of a year, with an advertisement staling that the 
delay had been occ^asiuned by the editor’s. ‘ great aiixiety for cor¬ 
rectness’ — what shall be said, when we find this voIihiic alscf 
disfigured by a wen of appendix larger than the first—and when 
w'e find the third andfimrfh volumes, also pubbsked after another 
year’s interval, each with apjjr^nclices siiTl «noic enormous—*^eqtji- 
valent on the whole, in bulk, to not hss^hsin one-fifth of the entire 
work^^ o " 

But these appendices contain, wft are told, onlyr * a few eminent 
names accidentally omitted/ and their ‘ eatellites.’ * The editor and 
*.ve might differ, pciiliaps,*as to who should be called eminent and 

who 
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who mMitu; bullet lu take, for example, a 
neoce may be tolerably well measured, -by twl»ue*t ^^bicb th 
be little dispute-^the class of the Law. ^hc <er.Mmntains ^ 

lawyer#* tbe-^ppendwf no fewer than J**®^®/* 

cbtCuoi* or^fef judgm. of ^ t. 

87, therlMMndwaal »( pttMn*,jij4g«H'«* W^ 7,,we^ 
oandiai 8; wd of eminent; l»ni»ter«»,.*h? *»d 
Lnch, the fc»f baa 16 ,.,»W 1 *» ^PP«»dw ‘ft 
think, a tolerable contradM#<»ilo the apitegeucj 
the nrefacei and we need not pursue this fart of the subject fur- 
ther^than to#tate that, having token the trouble of reckoning up 
all file artigles in the text and the 

were astonished, as no doubt our readeta Wl to, to find to 
the 'whole bpciy.of the WOtknhM but 844 names, while tlie/w,. 
. Latai,ta*d«if, in th* j|$i^dix are no less than lOOo ! 1! 

Stir’s',veraoUgll qiute equal to his modesty and 


Bmilll this inconsistency aiifconfusion in the arrangement 
ofSwork, serious as they arcade int(> nothing, before, as w© 
stated in the oiftset, the incredible negligence, stupidity, airo- 
esnee and ignorance with which the editor has put his inateiials 
Lelher. fie says he has re-written all the artwles ; if by this is 
niLiit that he has not borrowed and copied from the 
biocrapbies; the assertio* is utterly untrue : lie has borrowed and 
cop^iedf wholesale and retail; but if it only ineaiis to say that there 
are^few of the lives in which he has not left indubitable traces oj 

his own csqnisUc 

woforin',”‘judicious’ selection, ‘ finiinpmt^hle impartiality,’ and 
‘ Uhorious anxiety to fcxm the utmost possible correctness,, as they 
most assuredly have never met vvitli before. • 

We will 'not waste time in cofnplaining of what may-by any 
possibility—be supposed to be mere errors of the ‘ 4 

■lire confusion of dutes_17«4 lor 17 W, 17 <0 for W( 8-eten 
tbouitlt of events so impoitaiie as the death of pnme minis ers, 
firrdisfieuring'of r.amls. as Hough lor Slough yreijor tw.ee rrvo 
frUxtevor, HmMiffe six lime, for Hiuchliffe-fdaughter <rl Jar^ 

—Buckingham administration for. f "Tl'p ™ ,, 

Jesuits' college tfl /wrrame for Louvam— Loc/ieinA: tor Loch LilocU. 
Such srtokts, elwa,s.vexat.ous. become really 

p’rofessedly biographical, tc which one is in the ''»y“ f PP •* ' 

for accuracy in tralnes and dates; and they 

be expected, and.are least pardm,able, ... e ‘ f, 

. Uotver, fr ftuler nouce tlris itderior; thougb not nn.mportont. 
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class of errOtej'Iwt shall proceed to, we were about to say graver^ 
but we should radter call* them more ndiculousy though less excas« 
able blunders. ^ ^ 

We have not heiil^.nfM*'have We the least guess, who or*what 
‘the editor’ atid * hW asnfdti^s ’are; we can she obvious traces 
of a variety of hands, “thcutgh there is certailWy one mast^-bluii* 
derer, w'hose ^genius pei^'^des the wliole wotk-i-^-dfwne nihU 

guod tetigil ntne omafjit. Till we hl^ proceeded a liiile way 
in his book, we reafiv had no* ccHicaptioii that any one iwrt in¬ 
debted—according ter honest Dogberry’s hypothesis—to nature 
alone for his reading aqd writing, could have been so entirely 
ignorant of the jery fiidilbents of our national history, |nd ot our 
vernacular literature'; * "I'he compiler of the ‘ Lives ot ‘the Kit-Cat, 
•Club,’ reviewed in our Tweuty-sipth, volume, p. * was a vel^- 
pretty fellow in his way,’ and good a 

could do, of two or three dozen of iftiikes; but^tjiir present auttlCTp 
has taken a larger field, and witlua more tha»,propoitio«l*fie snc-^*: 
cess—his work being fifty titoiljNnore extensive, and an^Odred 
times more erroneous and absurd. In selecting ‘for our feiNiers* 
amazement and amusement some specimens *di this poriuutous 
mass of blunders, we hardly know where to begm, or,how to pre¬ 
sent, ill any thing like order, the jjisordeily prolusion ol the man's 
ignorance. We shall commence, however, with Ins chronology, 
'I'he book being, in its substance and fctuiidation, clfroturlogital, 
and prulcssing to be a work of reference, wc might expect that, 
at least, some slight attention had been paid to this point, par¬ 
ticularly ill cases where adoenfurous exploring* wsis neces¬ 
sary, and where the editor had^only to make ‘ a judiciom use ’ of 
hik eyes and fingers, in selecting fiom the learned stores of the 
Jiiogru'phical JMctionary, and the recondite glomes ol the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine. Nor shall the editor have to compjaili that w'e 
arraign Inin for snuill mistakes about obscure persons, lor errors 
in lives beiore unwritten, or for distortion of, anecdotes recently 
brought to light. Our exajipies shafl be derived fioiii well-known 
anecdotes ot well-known men. * 

For insiauee, tliis editor states that jhe* 8uccess*6r Sir Richard 
Blackiiiore’s Frime Arthur, published in lt»95, • 

* raised the animosity of Dryden; Pope, and in fact of almost all the 

literati of the age, w'ho exerted their utn^ipst tel^iics to decry it.’— 
vol. iii. p. 243. « • • ^ 

Pope tells us that ‘ he lisped in iiumheft,’ but he must have done 
soiiieithing still *fliore wonderful in this instance, for he was but 
seven years old w'hen our author*represfnts hirti. as thus leaguirtg 
with Drydeii to decry ‘ Prince Arthur.* Equally*precocious was 
his malignity againstpReulfey, for we are told (vol. iii, p. 253) that, 

* • . at 
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the. breaking out of the Phalaris coi^roven^^inPbpe entered 
into.' a confederacy with Swift’ and otUera to-raieulb the great 
critic,. Pope being at tliis lime un unknown scUoolbt^ about uthe 
years«oW. ■ '■ . 

*,pt, Pelany bdcatne, at a Trinity College, 

Dublin, wkf!^e .hf ,%ide4 a who is said to 

have been txiaeK «ftitach«d of bis, playful dispo> 

eition.’-voi,i;'p;>^„,,^ ,,, . « • 

... Our ingenious editori;|^rt,^.igpfeB us Ut^lllderstand, that the 

n er age for entering Dublin College ilJpPer tw'O years ^— for 
sd just atated that Delany was born in l68(j, and Swift left 
Dublin in ).688. No wonder that Swift should l^ve been amused 
by such playful little acadeip^Lc, 

* About .lyhjft . year 1759, Buliis^btained an introduction to Mr. 


, wliose Ce^fg 
.^ajpoiwerfu pen of.^^rke 


single speech was attributed to 
jfuo good reason has been offered 
"^amst iha presunipt^ of its having been composed by 

ihe in^^ho deliy^re^ ,it» ~vol. i. ^20. 

A most judicious observation—whicli w'e are delighted to corro¬ 
borate, by stating that the said celebrated speecfi was delivered in 
1755—years, by his own statenieiil, before Hamilton and Burke 


were even acquainted. 

Tlie editor seems to give credit to Thomas Hollis for great sa¬ 
gacity, In hSviiig * proph^xiefif in 1764, the •promotion of Mr. Pitt 
(Lord Cifathani) to be Secretary of Slate.’—vol. iii. p. 24. JVlr. 
Pitt had already been Secretary of Slafe in '1756i and never re¬ 
sumed that office. r ' • 

Our Editor seems incapable even of researches so Uttle • adven¬ 
turous* as the * exploring ’ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. He 
tells us that Lord Gi^eiiville obtained the auditorship of the Ex¬ 
chequer ‘ when Mr. Pitt returned to power’ in 1804—(vol. i. 
p. 39‘1)—his Lordship’s being auditor of the Exchequer made a 
considerable noise iu 1806 ; bn: be had held the office ever since 
1794. We are also told, that Henty the present Marquis of 
l..ansdowiie '‘seldom-engaged in those violent debates which were 
occasioned liy'the Fre'ich Hevolution’—(vol. i. p. 416)-—very 
naturally—be did not become Marquis of Lansdowiie till 1809, 
and was not even in the House of Commons till after Mr. Pitt’s 
death in l80o;-.*^8€ that he was rather late for the debates occa¬ 
sioned by the I'rench Revolution. should have been willing 

t6 suspect a inisprifit, when it is said that Lord Grey, 


‘in 1811, charged Lard Eldon with haring set thee great seal, to a 
commission for the Opening of parliament in 1789, while the king was 
under medical adN’ice* (vol.,j., p. 396). 

We supposed that even this editor must h%ve. known that Lord 

^ Eldons 
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Eldon did not^lMld the great seal till twehe yean after tbe alleged 
abuse;—but the ’conteit and a reference to the parfiafnentarjr de¬ 
bates for what'JLord Grey did say oblige us to conclude that our 
author really belb'V^. tbat Lord Eldon was Chancellor in ^789- 

Wheiiever fotfflB(^8v||%l|ind, his blunders^ are ^sis Hib'&r%ls 
Hibemiores. A ftei^'i^alii^^^^'^rattan’s |reat pq|^«larity for his 
services in eftecting ^41 ^nde|iimd^ce 'bf ^l^aiid in 1782, and 
Mr. P'lood’s c^bioiuthat Mr.vGrima hacritetrayed the national 
dignity, by contetA f faimseir^th'l^g' simple repeal of the ob¬ 
noxious acts, he plweds :— 

* The Irish people eagerly adopted Flood's opinion, and Orattan 
soon found that his popularity was on the wane—the* rival oratq^ 
during the political contest, descended to the most debasing scuri^t^ 
and abuse. While Grattan aniti^tdi^erted on the bj^ltep beak'^^ 
disastrous countenance of his o4itjlbient, Flood broadly 

that Grattan had betrayed his for jgold, and for profhpt'|l^«^ 

ment had sold himself to the nbiister. Ld|d Chancellbr^bre 
nounced him as an infernaWeiTOgogue; the corporation*|^''Babim' 
tore down his portrait with which they .had pTevibusly addi^td their 
hall, and indignantly expelled him from theft* *body. He was, at 
length, by common consent, stigmatized as a traitor to liberty; and to 
complete the climax, the corporation of Cork decided ;‘*that tbe street 
which had been named Grattan'^ Street^ should in future be called 
Duncan Street." In 1786, Grattan successfully opposod th* proposi¬ 
tions of a Mr. Ord,’ Sec.—vol. i. p. 302. •» 

This really is marvellous! The disgraceful squabble between 
Flood and Grattan took {^lace on the 28lh Oct., 1783, and Mr. 
Grattan's popularity was certainly for some niotiths impaired, 
though it was soon revived tef its full extent by his opposition to 
the propositions produced in the House of Commons, in 1785, 
by Mr. Secretary Qrd— (a Mr. Ord !). Bht tbe invective of Lord 
Clare—the censures of the corfiorations of Dublin and Cork, and 
the public disapprobation, by this writer attributed to the simple 
repeal question in 1783, were, in»fact, the consequence of MrC, 
Grattan's indiscreet political conduct previous {o and during the 
Irish rebellion of 1798,—the Georgian, Era ha»-Only transposed 
the events fifteen *years. If the editor was ignorant of all the Irish 
part of the story, we wonder Jthat he should not have recollected 
that DuncavJs victory, after,which Grattan Strex.t received its new 
name, was not achieved till 797- * # ’ • 

The life of Mr. Curran had been vigitten by his son, but it has 
been ‘ re-writf^n * in a very original style by*one of the authors 
of ttie Georgian Era. , » 

* Mr. Curran’s professional career was chiefly distinguished by his 
defence of the leaders of ihe rebellion in 179S. His most celebrated 

* . speeches ^ 
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ppeeche^ were in deface of Pktrlck Pionev, Oliver Bond^ thfel)POthers 
. SheAreSy Theobald Wolfe Tone, and Major flowan.Wvol li, p. S09. 
^low the order here assigned to these * celebmttlMli speeches’ is, 
in e«ei|r instance, u^accurate—iia}*, the v&ry the very first 

<~«ad no one who 'knew. an 3 rtbing ot Che ittnes would 

have confounded theftspoech for in 1794 

with those nronouiscetkioii trilde for 'the tMhm, tn 1798 
Kent com^ an anedwi^ilNiiM^jp the Count d'Artois 

(Claries X ) in Pans **»jj^ SIO.) We should 

have passed this b} as an error of the pddw for 1814 or 1816 — 
hut l}i« contevt most carelully determities the circumstance to ha\e 
nncurred in«Ourrau’s S]!.conp visit to Pans, and tfiat second visit 
fo^have heed in 1809, and, pievious to his ceiebiated 

Atoc^n clefanoeof Kirwlfo^^fipN—so that, be>ond all doubt, 
of dh4> GeorgiaiiraBnifl^ieves that the Count d 'Artois 
1809'—and, with au equal atten- 
<j|||j^erii his^^ he, in another place (vol in. p. 286 ), 
"'Malea^lli^ involves the assertion in'elaboiate details, that Buona¬ 
parte retunud fropi^Blha in ISIJ But the conclusion ot the 
article on I^li Cunan is a pciltct specunru ol the st^h ot reason¬ 
ing as well asnof the fiids of this vvondeilul book Altei having 
stated that Curtail died in 1817, at the not \ei> imniatuie age of 
sixty tigl|t, ot a (ombmatioB oi ^ hypoihondrians—rapid didine, 
paralijfiiSf .pii5 apapleiy '—-*116 winds up with the following passage. 

* Ills death IS supposed to have been hastened by the mortification 
he felt on being obliged, thtough the enmity oj Lord Clare, to abuudou 
his prudict at the thxmtiy bat ’—vol ii, p dlS 

^ow It had been just betoic staibd that Cunan's difleience 
with Loid Ciaie, and consequent letirenuMit fioiii the cnantery 
b^i, took place about JfbU — (laht and twinty v^ats btloicCuiiaii s 
death, who rumseli suivived Loid* date sixteen viais.—this is 
tiuiy an lush mode oi^haafeutng a mans death Ol tins stiange 
Igiioiance about lush slatcsiueii and lush politics, wc shall add 
but one uiuit aiisUuce. He giavcly teKs us ol Mi. Tolti, aitei- 
waids Lotd ^brbuij ol facetious tnemorj, that— 

* his TotV’pnnciples procured him the patronace ol Lorci (astlereagh, 
S,c, tiuouuh whose iniiuence be obtained, m 1769, the office of lush 

Soiic 1 tot-Genet al-wol. 11 u 301. 

• • 

^1 liobcit Stcwait, .rfterwards Losd Castleieagh, did not enter 
pailiament till 179 N when he was barel) ol age, and so fai fiom 
being ol Tory pimtfples, was foi many sears a violent \\ hig, 0114 ! m 
dicicUd oppoMtion tb the goveiifntcnt ol winch Mt 'Folci was a 
tiiembci, witli wliove piotnotioii Lord Castleieagh had just as 
much to do as w ith that ol Caidmal W olsey. • 


But « 
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But is another class of anachronisms equally wondeihil, 
but lathar imoaa d^ib^rately enoneous, which pervert not merely < 
dates and factfi Jhpt sometimes confound the peisonal identity of 
very different , 

The c<^I^ mhiiM|b«f)ipluch the edto c'reates (i. 4Q£) be^^ 
tween Mr. Cdtntjlof aMMe'ilba Jinf Lord merpool, who had left 
college near twenty ^eeala berore born, might be a 

shp ol the peflhof for sso|ipi^wHM»49'h^ aa^the follow¬ 
ing must be tboM|f ignoradp^HHinse. He confounds John 
ISlethueOf Lord Cfibsillor of Iieland, who died in 1706, with 
his son, Sir Paul Motliuen, Knight of the Bathj who f^ed in 
1 7o7—(i. 533^ He confounds the elder draggs—ilnj Postmaslar 
Gcneiai—with |iis son, the |inti;rotary of Stale-—(f. J36.)« 
GOufuLinds (i. 1220) Chief Jwipji who 

with Ml. Posler, last Speake^4iil^jiH|;:|ri^ Hn]|s0 -nf Cipin|n 
who died in 182^ We aie awain||^^at ifi^tbis fe,8t 
led by a former biographer; b^t he had unjl^akeu ' 
errors of preceding wnfefSjV-instead of which, he har^|ulpniil|^ 
every case lepeated and enhanced theni. ‘ 

On the trial of Loid Lovat (1747), ‘ Lord Vhancelht Talbot* it 
lepreseiited as pioiiouiiciug a high paueg^iic on Loid Mansfield, 
then Mr. Muriay, one of thei, manageis of tlitf prosecution-^ 
(ii. 280.) Of all the conipUnients ever paid to Loid Mansfield, 
and no one has leceivcd mute, tins was certainly the gicate&t, for 
Loid Chancellor Talbot must have nstn fiom the diad to pio- 
noiince it. We legret, for the sake of I^oid Mansfield’s fame, 
to be obliged to*explain,*that the obseination in qudktion was 
made by the hon of Loid Ch^^iicclloi 'Falbot, some ten }t,ars after 
his fathei’s dtcca-ie. 

‘ Befote proropthns' 1o ComiantiyiOpli'j Lad^ M. Wortley Moutairue 
made an expr'innent on her own tbildien of moculatiomfor the smflll 
pox, ajjraeliee tvhich -.he first intVoducid into London ’—vol. lii. p. 12, 
Wlutiiti the editoi bupposeikthat Lady*Mary inoculated her 
child (iwil ihildien) belyie she Itflt Liiglaiid, oi onlj while on* 
hei wa} Constantinople, we know not; but vitlicr sii|iposU]on 
would be equally an tiroi, though not ot the sfithe magnitude; 
foi we ha\c it under Lady Mary’s own hand, that she niocuiutdd 
hci son aitei hei arrival at Cunstanlinopip, iii In r counliy-house 
ntai that city: — what sLcJl we lliiij|k of an*historian of the 
Geutgijii Lid who has no|^ icad Lady Maty s Lcttcis .^* Laidy 
iVlary was, he admits, an extiaoidinary woman, so much so tha\ 

‘ Mis. Moutagiif, litt moiher-in-lato, used to desSnbe her as one who 
neitfiei thoughtjtsjioke, nor actcd.like any one else.*—vol. i , p. 13, 
'ihe Mrs. Montague who said lhis«was also ^an extiaoidnmiy 
woman, but wc do jiot see how she could have managed to be the 

• inolher 
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mother of Lady Mary’s husband, who was at least ibirty years 
. older liiaii herself. Here the editor has been led by his good 
nature into a slight mistake, and, because the Biographical Dic- 
tionary'^ ca\U Mis. Montague ' Latly Mary’s amiame: relative,' he 
thought, in ‘ entirhly re-writing the lives/ it might conduce to 
the honour of both ^rties, and could "dd no barm to any one, to 
represent her as her mother-in-law^ /' ^ , 

In the same style, ^li^nry Hailiufst, th^ presfent liishop of 
Norwich,*—(who, by the is iflft-oduced '^lo this collection of 

* eminent persons ’ with the strange obserVanon * that he has no 
pretctiifious to eminence’)— 

* is the sun tile Right Honourable Bragge Bathurs^ and was born 
^ 17*48.’—vok i., p. 516. 

^oyf here itre tio obscure personsr^-a cabinet uiiuister, but lately 
jj^O^ftsed^ and a living bishop—bpt, so far from being father and 
i^ii aa i# stated, tliey were not even paternally of the same name or 
" Jfeniily; Mr. Charles Bragge having, only, in 1804, assumed the 
.name ol^j^athurst on the death of a inalcrnal uncle’s widow. 

. The minute accuracy with which Dr. Johnson’s life is known, 
,does not save even liim from the Editor’s oninipotent ignorance. 
Do slates, thaft in )770, Doctois Slinton and Porteus, afterwards 
Bishop of London, published Archbishop Seeker’s Lectures, 

‘ with a AJernoJir of the Author’s Life, w’ritten entirely by Porteus ; 
which, on Imny reprinted separately, with additions, m 1798, is said 
to have been honoured witii the approbation of Dr. Samuel John¬ 
son.’—A'ol. I. p. a49. 

** J'ivery one else knows that Dr. SamuA Johnsofl, as our editor so 
accurately designates him, died in i^S4. fourteen years before the 
.separate publication of Porteus’s Life of Seeker; and what the 
Doctor did say, on appearance of the original work, \«is not 
srf much in approbation of Portcys's Memoir*’Ae of Arclibishop 
Seeker's life. ■ * Jt is a life well written, and which deserves to he 
Xemrded' —Crokcr’s Boswell, iv.^6l. 

W e can conceive how the preceding Wjistake was made ; but we 
cannot imagine’hcvv such complicated blunders as the following 
could have becirinveniedi , • 

IlKNRf Krtt published the “ Elements of General Knowledge,” a 
book of vv'hich Johnson said that the -tutor vv'ould be deficient in his 
duty who neglecteh to put it into tlie Iiaiuls of his pupils.’—vol. i., 
p. 522.« t 

Johnson has confessed tliat he was willing to believe in the 
second sight —but here we lind that he actually j^ssessed i^for 
he, who died in Dev;eiTib(‘r, 1784j had, it seems, a distinct vision 
of Keti's ‘ Elemefits of Ucmtal Knowledge/ which were not pub- 
. lislied till r 

^ But < 
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But if:pur poor friend Kelt was thus honoured by anticipated 
praise, we iiiid*~-as*allkillings in this woild seem to be distributed 
on a system o/ compensation —that he wasi equally uiiexpcctedlyj 
visited by posthumoxis ridicule, for our author informs us, 

that Kelt havMig ' 

‘ in 1793 pubjigl^ipd,a, volume pf poems which he afterwards took great 
pains to suppress, as they were calculated, in the opinion of his friends, 
to injure 'rathv than enhance ^is literary reputation—in allusion to 
this circumstance, hiS fellow-ootWgiah, iThonnas Warton, WTote the 
following eingram, tH^ |H)int of which turns on a nasal peculiarity of 
Kett— 

“ Our Kett not a poet!—why how can you say so,* • 

For if he’i no Ovid, I’m sure he’s a Naso ! ” ’—vT>l^ i., p. 522, 

Here can be, at least, no error of the press, for Keti’s ‘ Jiiven!^ 
Po/’m.v’were certainly published in 1793; while Thomas VVari^ 
—we have never heaid of inortf than one po<?t of that^rirafttt’tf^, 
died, as even the ‘ (ieorgian Era’ states (vol. iii., p. 

1790 . But our author is saidiv at sea abjyut these W^ftons-^ 
indeed he is about eveiybofly^—for he descnb^!S Josepw* Waitoh 
—whom lie places in the Appendix* amongst ‘ Me .va<e//iVes’ 7 —as 
* the son of the Rev. Thomas fVarfonf Professor of Poetry (it 
Oxford' —(vol. iii., p. 54'2). .losepli was borft, he^dds, in 172^2; 
yet he had told us a few pages before that his father aforesaitl 
‘ Thomas, Professor of Poetry,’ was born in l?C2B,.six years 
after his imputed son. We, and all the rest of ih** world, had 
hitherto supposed that Thomas was the younger lirother of Jo.seph, 

We have in our notes a hundred similar instances of aiia- 
clironisni, but our limits warn us to proceed to specimens of some 
.other classes of our editor’s merits, and we shall begin with exhi¬ 
biting his acquainiance with English literature, as evinced in hi.s 
vcr.sidn of some of the most notorious aiki commonplace facts of 
our literary history. 

In the account of Sir Richard Steele’s life and wrtrks, he slates, 
‘that the (ruardian succeeded thp Tatter*\\\ 1713,’—ignorant, it 
appears, that the SpecftHor iiuei\ened, nay—inccedible as it may 
seem—ignorant that Steele had anything to do^jith the Speelnfor, 
to which—his btst title to fame—the only allusimi nmde in Jiis 
biography is 

‘ that in the play of the “ Tender Mushand,” which apjieared in 1704,* 

• Kvfn this is wrontif— Iho * Tetlder Ilusbanil’ Whs fir^t acteil nn the '*{(1 ol'^pril, 
1705. Wu notice this, because the ‘ Bioj^raphlh Dramaticu' ttuil the ' Bio^'raphical 
Alcliunary ’ date jts appearance in 1703, Uur uiithorilyab the voliiniitious ‘ History 
of the St.i|;e,' to whieh we once lieforc alluded (Quarterly Review, vol. hi., p, 171 ), 
and which it is hut fair to say—(although we wonder that .am' one should have had 
the patience to cominle, and the boidiiesHto print, such a huge pandect of play-hills) 
—IS very u'^etul m setting snaill poiutb of chronology. 

“ Steele 
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Steele xtas materially assisted by the mUhor of the Spectator /*—vol. 

iii., p, 2iJ9. • c • 

* Uui who the author of Vte Spectator was (except that he w'as not 
Steele), and why that anonyniuus person should be so called seven 
years before the ‘ Spectator’ began, we are not informed ! litit 
oiir author proceeds ta t«ll us that. Steele (after having been ex¬ 
pelled) retitniod to parliaineut in 17^14, wnith it is notorious that 
he did not do, and conld not have done, till the general election 
in 1715, ‘ after which,’ ad#ddr jUt£ipious author, and *up to 1717. 
he continticd to write pamphlets in favour ofilifi'n^ Wilma m !!! ’ 
In another pfissa«e (to which wc have mislaid our reference) 
coticcming ‘ tne celebrated Athenian Letters published by Lord 
Hardwicke in,‘^(we think) 1792,’ it was clear to us, as w^c read the 
pas^Bj^e, that he had not the slightest idea of the history and 
, ,^tpre of * the Athenian Letters ;*• and in a subsequent article be 
* Charlfes Yoike wrote a small portion of the Atlienian 
published by his brother “Philip’—(vol. ii., p. 537). Every¬ 
thing tha| is stated about the Atlieni^ Jjcttersil erroneous. They 
were fibt puhlishedj as is twice over alleged, by Philip, second 
E.ncl of llard\vicke-j .a few copies were printed originally in 1741, 
and again in 1784, for distribution among the authors and their 
private friends* l^ut'the work was not published till after the death 
t»f Philip—nor was he in any seitSe the mere puhJ!slier ; nor did 
Charlfs write* only a small portion. Philip and Charles were the 
authors of the work as much as Addison and Steele were the 
anlhois of the Spectator. While youths at college, they planned 
, and, will) some contributions from their (ellow-academics, executed 
these ingenious and elegant letters; the total number of which is 1 79, 
of which l*hilip Vorke wiote 72, Charles 4(3, ten other coiiliibutors, 
()0, and Dr. ilcherden—who alone of all the minor contributors is 
in^Mitioneil by the Georgian Era (vol. ii., p. 383) as having ‘ w*ritten 
.some of the Athenian Letters,—wrote one.' 'I'hiis the principal 
author boconfes only the publisher —the second is stated to have 
\;een a small, contributor—aiuk the only other person mentioned 
as having written some of lbese,lettcrs w/ote but one. But igno¬ 
rance about the Athenian Letters, however biaineable in* such a 
work as llys, is less startling “ihaii the finding Phillips’s ‘ Splendid 
Shilling' attributed (vtil. iii., p. 53tl) to Somerville—Fielding’s 
* Tom Thumb' loAIf. Kane O’Hara(vol. iii., p. 5.31)—and the 
satirical poem of *'All Talents which made some noi.se in 
1807 , to Mr. Calming. J)id our readers believe that there was a 
gioccr's apprentfee Jn London who did not know llie authors of 
the ‘ Splendid Shillijig' and ‘ Tom 7'hmnh?' * * 

^ Mr. (ril,ua, utfTara hadaoue.bciureluin, addvd music and svngs tu Fiuldiug'.s 
otiginal piece. 


Ill 
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0 In the account of Lord Treasurer Oxford, it is stated thalflie was 

‘ an author himself, Bavmg published three pokmical pamphlets, and 
“ A Lvlfer to Swift for correcting and ithpromnfthe English iMiguage.'* * 
—vol. i. p. 207. • •. 

Harley never wrote any polemical p^niphret; three political 
ones are, indeed, attributed to him, Kut our readers will wonder 
what is meant by Lord Oxford's publishing ‘ A Letter to Swift for 
cut ri'cting and improving ike We think we eaii ex¬ 

plain the enigma. H happens’thai tfje * Biographical Dictionary/ 
in giving the titles of Lord Oxford’s pamphlets, adds, as a further 
proof of his literary taste, that Swift addiessed to him ‘ A Letter, 
&c.’ Our ediuir, in his mode of ^ re-writing all tlu^c* lives from. 
original materials,’ glanced his eye over the passage’in the 
tionary,' and linding, amidst Oitfoiid's productions, mention of ^ 
Letter Jor correcting, Sac.’ and having unfortunately never 
of the matter before, he boldly enrols Swift’s Essay ambi)g 
works of the Earl of Oxford! >luch in the swine way, havu^g founds 
in the same ‘ Biographical Diic’tionary ’ that Lord Oxford md been 
u pation and governor of the South Sta Comj>|iny, he sagaciously 
ob.seiven, 

‘ that B'drhv’s famous project of tlie South Sea Tomptiny, which he 
fondly imagined would Jiave relif-cd tlie nation from her difficulties, 
proves that he was not a wise man.’—vol. i., p. 2G7. , , 

'riius confounding the South Sea bubble —which, many‘years after 
Hailey had left public life, w'as concocted by some of his most 
virulent political ppponentg—with the institution of the Company 
which exists to this hour in the manner and for the purposes for 
which it was incorporated in » 710 . 

He talks of Dean Swift’s ‘ work on the Trinity,’—the Dean’s 
work IS only one spnnon—an admirable t#ic indeed-—printed in 
the general collection of his \\c.rks. 

In the life of Warburton, he tells us— , 

» 

* that his next or bat wor^ (after thS “ Divine Legation ”) ivas, “ A^ 
Dissertation on tlie Origin of IJookS of ChivaUy,'«i relative to which, 
Pope, in a letter to the author, u'^cd the following ejfJjression, I had 
not read two clauses before 1 cried out Ant Erasmus aut Diaholus,’** 
—vol. i. p. 230. 

If the editor had looked* at the passage IiG, ifnotes from Pope, 
he would have found that this great woik of Bishop \\ arBurtop's 
was oidy a sheet added to Jervis’s Preface to Don Quixote, — 
See,Poy?e*s LeUer, dSth J)ee. J742. * 

y\ still more wondcrftd blund(*r fs the followloji^:— 

‘ Gilbert Wakefield next (after 1795) published a first volume of an 

• edition 
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edition of Pope, l>ut being anticipated by Warburton, proceeded no 
farther.*— vqI. iii. p. 408. , 

Anticipated indeed !-»-why, Warburton’s edition was published 
before akeheld was born I ^ ' 

If there be any (man of whom iguoranite ii^^bre unpardonable 
thari another, it is Horace Walp(d«*J,^^4 18 oracle of lite¬ 
rary gossip, and not to know argues Oneself not merely 
unknown, but unworthy tocbe Jtnowtt. We have still amongst us 
the intimates of Horace Wafjpdle,: Ws profusion'of letters have 
rendered even the internal details of his life familiar to every one. 
The w'riters in the Georgian Kra alone knOsT nothing about him, 
thougli they affect to re-write his life, and on twenty occasions to 
'quote or c^iy him. We really almost doubt whether some of the 
Eands knew w'ho he was. For ipetiuice, it is said ‘ that the follow- 
'Ing stpry is related by Lord 0¥joii^ in the IVorks of Walpole* 
'Phis VritejT seems* trot to know' that Orfurd and Wal- 
were the same pefion; biiit if he did, the hibliogruphkal mis¬ 
take WQ^td be as great as the hjoyraphical ’one, for it does so 
happenTthat the story was not lelatcH by him as Lord Orford, but 
vn,Horace Walpole; and ftie Works, when published, w-ere not 
called thoSe of Horace Walpole, but very properly by his last 
<{esignation <yf Lof'd Orford, Small as this matter may seem, it 
required no small ingtiiuity to involve it in .so great a conlusion. 

* A most important era of his (Horace Walpole’s) life w-as the pur¬ 
chase of He villa at Strawberry Hill in 1747; here he occupied him¬ 
self in the collection of paintings and curiosities; and having adorned 
and extended the size of liis house, it became a very fasliionahlc re¬ 
sort for the Uleroti of the metropolis, toVhom evety summer he gave 
a daily conversazione.’ —vol. iii. p. 333 

Now if there was any one thing which Walpole professed more 
than another to hate, H was the literati of the metropolis ; and as 
to treating them with a daily conversazione iii summer, he would 
much lathef have kept a daily academy of dancing dogs, or have 
•burned down Strawberiy Hill. His absurdity on this point was 
exlicmc and ridiculous ; what^inusl be ^he absurdity of those who 
attiibute to him A praclire so entirely opposite to all his tastes and 
feelings But to proceed .— 

‘ In his habits he was somewhat effeminate, and luxurious. When 
his friends used to smile at the care he took of his person, he W’Oiild 
say, “ My back is the sami w’ith my face, and my neck is like my 
nose.’ ’’—vol, iii. p. 335. 

'"Pile unintelligible nonsense of this passage is attributable not 
to Walpole but to the writer, who has taken the stdVy by the w'-ong 
end, and bUiudejed it into the very reverse of what was meant. 
Walpole was indeed eileiniTiate in his air and manners, but he was 

‘ in 
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in some pei^onal respects very hardy^ and when his friends/seeing 
him w alk about in lAi weathers without a hat and sit In drafts of 
air that would have given Ordinary folks colds and rheumatisms, 
would notice his hardihood, he vrould say, ' My back is th^ same 
as my face, and «ec|f*,^», like my,nose:’ 4^aning that, by a 
constant habit of eicjp^uW» hls back and Aeek were no more ob¬ 
noxious to cold than his uose br'face. Again : Walpole’s indig¬ 
nation at the public^,tion i^ a neWspdpcr of extracts from his 

* Mysterious Mother,’ 

* seems to have been a^jdece of hypocrisy and affectation^ as he had at 

that time printed the tragedy in the first volume of. his collected 
works.’— lb. ' • . 

Walpole printed a few copies of this tragedy for his prwate frionds^ 

. and no doubt meant that it be le-piiblislicd after his de¬ 
cease ill his collected w'orks ; but any proo/ that his relivc- 

tance to see pilfered extracts publish^ during his life, in af*newa- 
paper, was affectatifin and hypoerisy ? Vimpole certaiialy was - 
afil'ected and may have becif ajiypocrite, but undoubtedly.'^ala- 
grida himself might be sincere in deprecating liiicli a style of 
publication of one of his w orks, and the more sincere if .he medi¬ 
tated an authentic, ungarbled pnbiicaiioii. Tlieu, thg editor cha¬ 
racterises Walpole’s letter to Woodfall on this occasion, by the 
contradictory epithets of ‘ contemptuous and indiynanf.'^ On 
the contrary, any one who will look into the * iliogfaphical 
Dictionary,’ whence the Georgian Era has traiislerred and 
transformed the whole anecdote, will see that it w'as, as it is there 
staled, characteristic of Walpole’s anxiety to be and not to be 
knotoH as an author—but assuredly nothing like an expression of 
eidier contempt or indignation. In short, the w'litcr in the 
Georgian Km knows just as much about the Earl of Grford as 
he does of the Earl cf Oxford. * „ • 

His acquaintance with the nio.st common persons and iimst 
ordinary facts of our political hi-'rtory is equally admirable. 11c ^ 
writes the life of Mr. Il^nry Pelh'am (vol. i. p. 29 o) without 
having discovered, and of course without revealing that important 
secret, that Mr. Pelj^ain was prime minister of the Empire lor near 
eleven years ( 1744 - 1754 ). • 

He says that on the accession of George II., Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole, as an act of kindness, drew up ti^e king^s* speech for Sir 
Spencer Compton, liie intend^ minister (vol. i. p. 275 ) —if mis¬ 
statement of Horace Walpole’s aiiecdofe, that Compton’s having 
asked Walpole tf.^do it afforded the latter (on the*suggcstioii of. the 
queen^ the opportunity—not of hel|}ing Compton, but—of taking 
llie government for himself, while Compton was pbt on the shelf 
with the title of Wilmingtob. 

* VOL. LIU, NO. ovi, * ^ H He 
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He imagines that the proper designation of ILord Anson is Lord 
George Amon^ as if that faber foriuna .iwfl? had been the son of 
a duke or marquis o*f the patroii 3 miic of Anson; and that this is 
not aU error of the press is proi^ed by itst being repeated every¬ 
where,—in the titfe to the life—in tlie life itself—in the particular 
index—and in tl^ general indek. Wflh - historical information 
quite equal to his .hoi^ldic lore, h6 t^llf us that Lord George 
Anson ’ r'W? , , ' ‘ 

* quitted his post at the Admiralty ih November, 1756, owing to some 
strictures which Imd been made on his conduct relating to the loss of 
Minorca. Me was, however, homurably acquitted.* —voi. iii. p. 10. 
Who would not suppose that Lord Anson haj;! been forced to 
resign on personal charges, and, after trial, honourably acquitted ? 
The truth is, that Lord Aiisoti/nesigtied on the general change 
of ministry m I^oveniber, never acquitted, because he 

;jfi«v«r*Was tried—nor tried, bemuse he was not accused : and, on 
Bliotiier ministerial is^bangc, he next ycai resented his seat at the 
hekd tlie Admiralty Board. It is no surprise to us to lind 
this writer repeating the old story, that the ministry of 1757 
N^ere such monsters as to execute Byng to cover their own delin¬ 
quency—(\yl. ii. p. l()p.) The ministry, in which Lord Anson 
was lirst Lord of the Admiralty, and whose delinquency v^’as in 
queslum, went out of office, as we have just stated, in November, 
175(), and t!i<‘ trial and execution of J^yug took place under their 
successors and political opponents. No event, assuiedly, could 
be less atliibiitaiile to party vengeance than Kyiig’s death, for he 
was accused by one set of ministers^ and triifd and executed by 
another. 

He tells us that the impeachincnt of Lord Macclesfield origin- 
ateil in the malice of the Prince of W ales, whom lie had ofiended, 
•^(vnl. ii, p, ,;J75,) though he had just before stated that the charges 
were tine, yiid coufes.sed that Macclesfield was found guilty without 
a dissenting voice. »• He sa\s of the celebrated Lord Bute that 
‘ ‘ he succceiled his father, as Marquis Bute, mi the ninth year of 
his age,' \ct he adds that he ' rose to rank' by unwortln? means— 
(vol. i. p. Lord Bute’s father vvas no^ a Marquis,— Lord 

"Bute hrmseif was not a Marquis, and he died in the rank to which 
he was born ! 

Though not hi^enei al favourable to b'piscopacy, 

‘ * Kvcii'in a bishop he can see desert;’ 

and lie lias the candour* to praise Wilson, Bishop of Soder and 
Man, for having tilways declined to take his.seat in the House of 
Lords, * because,* a» he said,*Ghrist’s kingdom not being of this 
world, he thoi/|ht the Church should have nothing to do with the 
State ’—(\ol. i, p. 48L>.) This exalted inutance of self-denial, 

' * however. 
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however, loses some of its value w'hen we recollect that the Bishop 
of Soder and Man'has ifo seat in the House of Lords. 

But it is not as to public men of the last century only that our 
editor .sl)ows Such amazing ignorance—he is equally or indeed more 
astonishing as to his owft%ontemporaries. ^ He Acquaints us 
' that Sir George Murray was gazetted Secretltt'y of State on the aist 
June, IS2S ; but tliat op fhe l^th Septemhor of the same year he 
became a Commissioner for thp affairs^ iVdia; and on the 28th Oc¬ 
tober following was ejected a Felkfw of the Medico-Botanical So¬ 
ciety.' —vol. ii, p. 114. 

'I’lie anti-climax is charming :— 

‘ Dalhousie, the great god of war, 

LieuleiSint-Geiieral to tlie Earl of Mar,’ 
was promotion comj)ared to thl 9 heavy descent,—from being Se- 
ciclary’of State—to the India StJard-rrSHd thence to the Medigo- 
Botnnical Society! but that is nbt the best of *it. Sir Greor^ 
Muiray, by being Sccielaiy of Slate, becaq^ie^, ipso factof one of 
the Coiniiiis.sioiiers Tor tiie ^ilfaiis of India, in June, 18^8; and 
the said (iazette of I’/th September, though it necited his' name 
with lliat of all the olhei cx officio jnember.% aas the iiotiiica- 
tioii not of .Sir (jlcorge Murray's but of l-<ird Llleuboiougli's ap¬ 
pointment tt» that Hoard. Kidiculous as this blundeV is, another 
of lire same Lind, but still mdle absuid, is made in a more 
notorious matter, arid with regard to a still greater pei*souagt'. 

On the 10th April, IS.'IO, the Duke of Wellingtorr was gazetted as 
one of the (’ommissionei'.s for executing the office of Treasurer of the 
Exchequer of Great Britain, and Jjord High Treasurer of England.’— 
vol ii. p. l.'JS. * • 

The Duke of W ellington hadJbeen, as everybody—even the vvriter 
ol the Georgian Kra—knows, gazetted as l irsl Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury iiMJanuaiy, IHGK, above two years l)ef|ire. 'rhe person ga¬ 
zetted as a Tail’d of llio TVeasnry on the fotli April', ISiJO, was 
not the Duke of Wellington, but (fporije /iatikes, h'Xrj.: on this 
gentleman’s being pul into the co’tninissiou, flic names of all his 
lellow-commissioffets, of gcourse, uxie repeated, r^ud thus this 
accuiale historian was led to confound the DiiW^ of Wellington 
with Mr. George dTuukes. and to pe rplex liis readers by a state¬ 
ment that hi.s Giace became I'irst Lord of the Treawuy m April, 
ISoO, though he had held tha*t office ever siuc^ January, 18^28. 
W’^e do not here complain of^lhc poor jvuiblintVstyle iu which the 
■whole life of the Duke is p^lfcied fr^m better authorities, aud 
which affords a remarkable instance of the ^'riier’s incapacity 
even*to copy wilh decent resemblance what is before him ; vt'e at 
piescnt aie only exhibiting his mode of treating ^wf.orious facts. 
W> add another blunder of this class, so extravagant as almost to 
defv belief. ' . 
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* In 1807 Sir Arthur Wellesley accompanied the Dohe of Richmond 
to Ireland A» Chief Secretary. During his official residence in Ireland 
he advocated Catholic eAnancipaiion.' —^vol. ii. p. 116. 


. Thfe article on Mr. Tierney (i.‘.378) is wry alwrt ;• and it is well 
il is so, for it contains a blunder in every sentence: ‘ George 
Tierney was born in‘tlie year t756,-»-“George Tierney was born, 
according to better authority, in 1761.* * In the duel between 
him and Mr. Pitt, after'discharging theii; pistols with a lucky 
perversity of aim, the parties shoOk hands in the harmless smoke 
they had created —the parties bred twi<?te, Mr. Pitt bring his 
second shot in the air; and they did not shake hands. ‘ While 
in office,/IJicriiey procured for his wife a pension'of 40CK3/. .a 
yeac:’—he did not procure his wife a pension of 40C)0/. a year, or 
of any other sum. After his depth, the Duke of Wellington, to 
wkom Tierney had been alway^. opposed in politics, procured that 
respedlable lady a pension of 400Z. on the Civil List, a just and 
generous tribute to the public services of her husband. ‘ Until 
withinUwo or three years of his deatli'he assiduously filled his scna> 
torial duties,’—it was within two or three years of his decease that 
hfc became a cabinet minister, and he attended the House of Com¬ 
mons to tliedast. ‘ III the month of March, 1830, he was found 
dead in his library chair—it wiyj on the S5th of January^ and a 
new writ for liis vacancy was moved on the ;5lh of February. 

Of his le^al .subjects the editor seems equally uninformed. Of 
Fearne, the author of an Essay on Contingent Remainders, he 
says that 

‘ it is almosi incredible that a man dying*at the agfc of forhj-Jivc should 
have left behind him such a profound^and elaborate work as his Essay 
on Contingent Remainders.’—vol. ii. p. 544. 


We cannot see wliv it should be almost incredible that a man 
dying at thw age of ftlrty-five should have left*behind him one very 
smaif volume, however clever it may be. But the wonder, if there 
be any, is much mirlerstated, fOr the book was not left behind^ 
but published iu 1772 , when, according to the Georgian Era’.s 
reckoning, the a»itkor was bid twenty-three years of age; but ac¬ 
cording to bettbr, and on every account, more credible authorities, 
Fearne Was ?even years older, and was near thirty when he pub¬ 
lished his Contingent llemaindvrs, and fifty-two at the time of his 
death; so that Ihefre is nothing * almost incredible ’ in the whole 
afiair,'but the absurdity of the new biographer. 

IS 

‘ Arthuti PiGOT^attracted the notice of Lord North, who procured 
him {prior lo 1784) a seat in parliament, and a silk'gown. In '1802, 
on the death of j[..ord North, he became a follower of Mr, Fox. As a 
senator, he distinguished hftnself particularly on the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings.*—vol. ii. p. 544. , 


Lord 
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Lord North Hover procured Pigot a ^at in Parliament,—Kc was, 
we believe, never , ill Barliament till 1806, fourteen* years after 
Lord North’s death, which occurred in 1792, and not in 1802 
as here stated. i^ unnecessary to add that neither could Pigot 
have distingubfaed himself as a imator on Hastings’s trial, for he 
was not a senator till eleven years after'tN conclusion of that 
tedious process., * 

Of Sir Laiicolot Sh^adweli, the editor states— 

* that he is by no means so distinguished a Vice**Chancellor os many 
of his predecessors* —viU iL 552. 

being dearly ignorant that the ofiice is of recent creation^ and 
that Sir Laiicelqt has had but two predecessors. • , 

The following blunder has the merit of being droll.* In enume¬ 
rating the literary publications .of the late Right Hon. George 
Kose^ the editor, veryucharacherj^ically, includes in the lisfof 
Mr. Rose’s works 

‘ thirty-seven volume^ of the Journals of the Hmise of Lords I vol. i, 
p. SoO. *' • • 

He wlio rests his own claims to literary merit on such a com¬ 
pilation as the Georgian Era, must look with Admiration and enVy 
on the AUTHOR of thirty-seven volumes of Journals qf the Home 
of Lords. One serious diftereiice, however, there is between these 
works— Mr. Rose's thirty-seven volumes are models of accuracy, 
while we doubt whether there be one single important article in 
the Georgian Kra which is not disfigured by some flagrant error. 

We have, we fear, trespassed upon the patience of oiir readers; 
but there is one sh<»rt topic Miorc on which we think it necessary to 
say two or three words—the scholarship to which the editor occa¬ 
sionally makes no inconsidcrab?e pretensions. 

Wc Ijave already said that we should not deal with errors which 
could by possibility be attributed solely tel the printer ; neither 
would we impeach our author’s learning upon the. mere mis¬ 
spelling of a Latin word; but when wc find, in u work so , 
neatly printed, so many Latin quotations miserably mangled, we ^ 
must suspect such prominent and repeated err^s ‘to belong to 
the editor: for instance, Nunyuam anti% i. 48S — Fur/e omnes 
medicos atyue omrnmoda Medicamenfa, i. 5CtO — omnimoda beiii^ ^ 
clearly, in this writer^s judgment, an adjective agreeing with me- 
dicamenia. He talks of Lye»’s edition ‘ Jurt^nH EtymologiconJ 
i. 292 ; and of'Archbishop Pqtter’s Alexandra^ i. 212,— meaning, 
as we guess, his edition of Clemens A^exandrinusand amongst 
Dr. Dodds’s voli^ninous publications he enumerates 
‘ Synopsis Compendaria ; H. Grotii’d^ Jure belli fct pads ; S. Clarkil 
de Dei Bxistentia et Attributis ; et J. Loekii de Intellectu Humano.’ 
—vol. i. p. 247. 

, ‘ • * There 
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There is, however, one passage which we think conclusively proves 
that wc might safely attribitte these blun^ler'} to sheer ignorance. 
It is stated in tlie Biographical Dicliotiury, that Tindal the 
sceptic * went to Oxford, as bo^s too often do, a rfisa tabula — 
that is, with his mind a blank, and liable to be marked witii the 
first impressions it sljoifld receive. When this passage was copied 
out for otir learned editor, it seems to have sorely perplexed Inni : 
and, indeed, as he read it^ ‘ a tsusa iabulA,’ would have piu?.ied 
Cicero himself. The meaning, pf ifcourst^, our eclitoif never at¬ 
tained, but, on ttirning to hi.s dictionary, he;.found that a ^ Latin 
meant from, and that Jii this sense it should havo^u gra\c arc ent 
over it—thnsV/. He also found that the ablative ca«c followin*^ 
«should be marked with a circumflex, thus, vasuiahvlu ; and ac¬ 
cordingly he so marked it; and then, printing his fabricated J jaiin 
in a beautiful italic type, he tiiiiitnphantly exhibits the passage 
thus—'' ‘ 


^'^epming, as boys dp, d voafl tabula, to the university,’ &c.—iii. 245, 

ivftich, it may be eitpediciit to acquaint our female readers, is 
neither more nor less than utter nonstMise. 

, It is now time to conclude—certainly not from lack of matter. 
We have on our notes above two hundred similar instances of 
negligence or ignorance, and have no doubt that we could produce 
three, or four, or live times as niany ; but we think it enough to 
have tihide a selection—from all classes and jtenods comprisr-d 
in the wotk- of blunders in chronology, history, politics, and liie- 
ratnri^ wliich wc believe are quite unparalleled in any other publi¬ 
cation. We have been obliged to select our instances, not merely 
with regard to the intrinsic importance of the individual mistake 
quoted, hut also with reference to*ils brevity and to its notoiieU'. 
Ill such an abundance it was necessary to select the sliorlcst and 
uiost intelligible cxanft)U.s; but even in the most apparently insig¬ 
nificant aitides vvhicli we have ^quoted, onr readers wiil, upon 
consideration, detect a principle fif w'c use the expression) of igno¬ 
rance vand absuidity, more decisive of the character of the work 
than errors of.gualer apparent importat*.ce might be; for'instance, 
the mistake.s about the ‘ gazetting’ the Treasury and India l^oards, 
prove the editor to know nothing whatsoever ttf political history, 
of official forms, or of tlie practical working of our governtnent. 

We 1 lave neitlwr time, nor space, nor inclination, to examine the 
ivulh qnd brne of tfte rcmaiks, criticisms, and judgipents which the 
er^itor* has inteispeised on books amt men. Jt w ould be wasting 
our pages and insi'ltlng our readers to examine the superstructure 
of .so rotten ii fomiflatioti. Oue^single calumny wc think it stortli 
while to contradict, as it is stated on pretended anihntUy, It is 
insinuated that Mr. Pitt was guilty of such habitual intemperance 
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as to have hastened his death; ana. it is added^ that * v'h>c at 
length ceased to afliprd the iiecessai^ excitement, and he had re¬ 
course to laudanum^ o( which, an eminent ^physician has assured 
us, he sometimes took 200 drof>s at a dose !' (i. 58(J.) We boldly 
pronounce ail ltbis to an infamous falsehood^—iuni we dtare and 
defy the editor to produce physician, eminent or otherwise, 
who will state that MfvPitt ever took ‘One.drop of laudanum for 
the purpose o|' excitement. As to ali the rest of his culunniies 
and niisreprcsentatioifs, suffice it to .,aay, that his judgment and 
credii^ty are quite a par with his editorial accuracy. His 
obserWtions ace trite and vulgar, when they aie not iahsc or 
foolish—his anecdotes, childish; his teinpjt^r soeiris to be.sour; 
his principles, sectarian; and his language a niixtiftt^of meagre 
tautology ygiid muddy bombaat. He has a gieat reluctance to 
speak welPof any noble, eminenti or distinguished person, but joy.* 
fully expatiates in praiSe of ine^i«K;rity, vidgarity, and vice. ’ 

It will not much alter the opinion which nur leaders have, pro¬ 
bably, already conceived of this writer’s trudi and taste, to be told 
that he calls Dean Swift a vUttiin ( iii, oG2)—tlnnlvs that, *«tripped 
of its ornaments, the sentinieiits of Pope’s Hssay on Man are com¬ 
monplace, and the diction bombastic' (lii. 2HJ))—that the Duke of 
Wellington ‘ looks pale and coUl like an aristocrat*' (ii. 104)—a 
M^ord, by the way, used thionghoiit tlic whole book in an oppro- 
biious sense—that Lord Castlereagh's appearance ‘ d^il ’ and 

* inelegant’ (i. 400)—that King (ieorge 1V .’s corpulency diminished 
as he advanced in years, but that at the middle period of his life 
‘ be had been so cnonnoiisly fat, that four lifc-guardsmcW could 
not without difficulty lift* him on hors<;back ’ (i. 124)—that an 
admiral had been engaged ki .several ^s-ttcev^s-.v/wj! wicfnnVs,’ that 
a satirist was * fremendomly hitter' —Unit one man was ^ a terse 
towards riding in a coach ’—that another ^^Aressed foppish ’—that 
a third ‘ committed an act of generosity —that a ceitain lawy'er 
was ^presented with a silk gown ’— that ‘an ailist's Bianners were 
boorish, but not unpleasantly so’—ijiat a pofni on a Piute-ivurmer, 

* is more, witty tlian sublyme.' Kvery page teems wjlh sinitlur pro"^ 
prieties of sentiment and beauties of language. ^ 

It w'ould, howwer, lie unjust to tli» gi’eat iiuniber of characters 
which he grossly mistakes and disparages, if we did.not give a fe 
instances of his panegyric and applause :— ^ 

‘ Mr. Hazlitt^ was one of the most jUdieiousV aUc^- and powerful 
writers of his time. He is iif his peculiar‘walk of literature wjjn- 
valltd, and in the very first rank of philosophical critics, flis essays 
are.full of wistfem,'—^voi. iii. p, 397. 

To match this unrivalled critic and philosopli^i, he has a .still 
more transcendant poet. * 

* * ‘ As 
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* As r. poet, Shelley has DeTjpr been surpassed; and vre could poiht 
out many passages which are Without their pipial, even if we looked 
for their parallel in Shqfiitpeare and Milton ! ! * —iii. 454. 

A la{iy (whose name we need i|pt mention, for wq really hope 
and believe that tl^ poor woman waa mad> is celebrated for ‘ a 
trembling delicuct^ ef, smtvnmt \—and for * a character which, 
though not adbrding a safe modd for gmutftd imitationf yet merits 
our admiration f<n- conduct which did ^ cefiainiy not ori<* 
giiiate in any indelicacy vffamd* —^(vdl. iii. j). 418.) Yet we had 
been previously informed that this deh'cafe tspinster had,vat the 
mature age of thirty-three, produced a bastard cliHd (whether her 
first itriiot stated)—that she attempted to drown herself because she 
found that due of her lovers kept a mistress; and tl^t being picked 
out of the Thames, she returned to ^eir common ic|||^ngs, and 
modestly consented that the loVer^ the mistress^' arid herself 
should ,all live amicably together. * trembling sensibility!’ 

^ worthy of admiratitm !* bttt still not quite ^ a safe modd for ge¬ 
neral.imitation V *' 

Oi a bertain officer—wc shall uot*niention the man’s name, for 
he may be still living—he says 

* No BrUlsh soldier was ever more eminent for activity and intre¬ 
pidity, and it is to be regretted that government should have so ill 
rewarded the services of one who tuntributed not a little to ihe suc¬ 
cess of the Bsitish arms in the Eastern campaigns of his time.’—voi. 
ii. p. 496. 

This liero was a private siddier, who having been for his courage, 
and (o his inisfortiine, promoted to a epmmissiop, was obliged lijay 
excessive imprudence to sell it, and again enlisted as a private, 
and being again raised to liis IbnnCi* rank, again lost it by mis^ 
conduct, and was dmnissed the service by a court-martial —and the 
ingratitude of tlic goveigiment was, that it twice over promoted this 
mail, and twice over allowed him to seU commissions wdiicli 
lie had not b'onght. and which he had neither character nor con¬ 
duct to keep. , 

One person lie distinguishes.by the prttise of being 
‘ It man of prcuiiuAy nvK ^sensibUity, and vnhersally rcsj)eclc'd for his 
amiability,iind integrity.*—iv.*4Sl. * 

riiis being of txijuisile sensibility was Grimaldi tlie clown. 

Another special*fa,vouritc, upon whu^ni indeed is bestowed neatly 
the highest culogiuni in the whole work— 

‘ Air a tender patent, au adb:;tfonate husband, with a mind capable 
of the. most frieiidly sentiments—a favourice wdth (Jeorge III. and 
Queen Charlotte—aiyi beloved, rerpected, and regretted, in a manner 
superior to the dignity of a titi.b,’— iv. 215— 

was one Rviand, an engraver, who was ilANaBD for forgery in 
1783!! ' ‘ • By * 
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By way of affording another and ^imiI measure of our anthor’s 
judgment, we may •adduce the relajlive importance* which h6 
assigns to various individuals : the soldier we have just mentioned 
has ^ more copious notice than Ijou d Lynedock, Lord Coinbermere, 
or Lord William Bentinek—Cjlrimaldi the ok>wn has about as long 
an article as Kemble—and a painter of ihe, name of Hobson a 
longer one than Sir Thomas |Hiawrence—Mr. Tierney’is despatched 
in less time' than either'Alderaiaii Waithman or Madame Vestris— 
Mr. OxbQrry the player'occupies an equal^dpace with Lords Holland 
and Hipon unit^—'Major Cartwright outweighs Lord Howe, 
General Wolfe,^'Imd Sir Ralph Abercrombie—Owen of Lanark 
extends over as many pages as Bishops Hoadly, Sherlock, Btitler, 
and Newton—dhd Mr. Kean occupies a larger s^iare of the 
Georgian^lPli than Lord Somers, Lord 'rowiisliend, and Lord 
Rodney, Sir Godfrey Kj^ler, Bh James, Dr. Arbuthnot, Horace 
Walpole, Gray andCram&e, all puH together. If'is well for those 
who have been hitherto called illustrious, that they had established 
their reputation prior to thp new weights and measures of the 
‘ Georgian Era.’ ^ 

Wc have given this silly and impudent produ'ction much mo^e^ 
space and attention than it intrinsically deserves ; but if'a work of 
this pretension, dealing with so many existing persons, were not 
contradicted and exposed at the bioment, it might hereafter obtain 
a kind of authority, and the silence of contempt mighl* be miscon¬ 
strued into assent and coulirmution. 


Art. VI11.—1, An Address to the ChurchwardenSf Guardians, 
Over&eers of the Poor, and Rate-Payers of the VPinqham 
Dirision of St. Augustine, in the County %f Kent, on a 'Re.su-i 
lution adopted at a Meeting held at IVimjham, on Thursday 
the of January. Canterbury. 18.‘3 j.» 

2. Two-anj-Twenty Rca-yms for refusing Assent to ihe Propo¬ 
sition for instituting large Union.s tf Parishes/and the erection 
of Central Wnrlfhom^s, partundar/y in ihe neighbourhood of 
Sereji Oaks, in ihe County of Kent. London. 

3. An Account of the FoundUng Hospital in Jjondon, for the 
Maintenance and Educatifin of Exposed (o^d*Deserted Young 
Children. London. 1835. 


the day the Poor-Law Amendment Act pa.s'sed into a law, 
it occutied*to us, that were \vp to go peisoiially to any spot 
where it might be determined to bring the new code at once into 
operation, we should be enabled calmly to review the old condemned 

» law 
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law ii? its full operation, as Uie first strife, struggle, or con> 

nict between it and its infa^^t antagonist. T^ie practical working 
of tile act might possibly prove so different from the tlieoretical 
intentions of its framers, t^at onz point of vita) importance to all 
classes of our society, but especially to thfi poor, we resolved to 
judge for ourselves, an/j gravely to form our opinion on a strict, 
impartial analysis of facts. ^ 

With this serious objec^ i^ view, we accordingly accompanied 
the Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner who hrst^sallied fprth on his 
official errantry into one of the most troubl^spl^ ,dislri |^8 in the 
country. I'or four months we never left him iW a moment—iu 
fact, wv were his shadow. We insp^icted every poor-house iu 
East Keni;™ attended all his public^toeetings*. of magistiates, 
parisli-ofliceVs, and rate-payersr^^^yed liow aiid^hy ho di¬ 
vided the whole of JE)ast Kentj^t^ ^jijji l^s—rcniarlml by what 


as well as obtaining 


.|^smnce he sm:^eded.i^£|Ep4|^.„ 

i^e consent of for the dissolution of all 

jlhe old existing t)|^ns. pored over his calculations, sifted 

hU,ipaf^, sliulied his reports: we listeiied to the sturdy arguments 
occubiotialiy ruisod against him—and with t-(}ual impartiality we 
listened te his jeplie.s. Hy conversing with the magislrutcs, yeomen, 
parish-ollice^s, jicasantry, and paupers, we made ourselves ac¬ 
quainted witirpublii* opinion as ;!'e!l as private interests, and it will 
now be^our„cudcasour to lay before tlie public, in llie unpretending 
form of a few unconnected notes, a short review of these pro- 


ceediiii 






To give mir readers a full aud corrdfct notion*of the poor-houses 
in i'^ust Kent would be almost as difhcult as to sketch him a pic- 
Inic of the variegated surface of this globe. We will endeavour to 
commence the task by desciibing, first, the buildings, and then 
ttieir inmates. The River workbpuse, which i>i on the great Dover 
load, aboiit‘lhiee miles from the town, is a spendid mansion, w'hich 
. Mr. Jlobnis would flesigimte aS ^ delightfully situate,' and fit for 
the re.sldciice of a ‘ coimty-nieniber'oi\‘ noulf.mAiN ■ fi.v rank.’ 
Modestly reliVeiKfiom the road, it yet proudly oveilookg a mean¬ 
dering sneatii, and the digwity of its elevation, Ahe elegant chaste- 
-hess of ihs'lirchilccturc, the massive structure of its walls, its broad 
double staircase, its .spacious halfe, its lofty bed-rooms, and its 
large windows, lorAi altogether ‘ a delightful retreat/ splendidly 
c 0 )trastcd wiili llie ineiin litll» rale-|kaying hovels at its feet, which, 
like a group of wlieelbarrows round tlic Lord Mayor's coach, arc 
lost in the splendour of the gilded spectacle. And though, Vo be 
sure, it is notjef paid for—AUtuigh many of its aged paupers, 
unable to reacli its suinmif, naturally enough prefer to live ‘ cheap 

• and 
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and nasty’.in a dmlMer>built shed wl!kh adjoins it—^yet not a bit 
the less on that account,does it stand I nionuinent of our iuexpU-i 
cable wealtli, a top-heavy symbol oi our ptospeiity, a picture of 
English policy; it is, in short,/or-tiui pauper what Greenwich 
Hospital is for the sailfitr. 

Many of the Keplish poor-houses, whiob nbout forty years ap 
were siniuUaneously begotten by Gilbert’s act, bear a strong family 
resemblance to^he proud hero we have JuSl described. Some aie 
lofty, s^me low. But 511 5re*inassive md costly; indeed, it would 
seem ibj^ provided plan was sufficiently expensive, no ques¬ 
tions wd're askedt*'- A considerable uuinber of poor-houses, again, 
arc composed of old farm-houses, more or less out of repair. 
Some are supported by > props—many are really unsafe—several 
living alopa^in a field se^oi diweited by all but their own paupeVs— 
some stand tottering (WO miles from any dwellin|[ 

—and in many ca^ aii^ j^'fdilapfdalcd, sO*beut by the pid^?. 
vailing wind, that it seems a problem whethi^; the vimit»'put aged ’ 
inmate will survive*his wretched hwel, or*ii tiim! Witlipu^t at¬ 
tempting lo argue which of alflliese buildings is the most 5ciMbly 
adapted to its object, wc will only iiuiubly observe, that all caniiot 
be right. We might even say, that, a.s they aic all din'erenl, if 
one siiould happen lo bo riglil, it would follow' that' all the rest 
must bo wrong. IJowcver, bidding adieu to biick walls and mud 
one.*?, broad staiicascs and ladders, slated roofs ainl» thatch, we 
Will now proceed to enter these various <iwellings. 

Ill some of the largest of these habitations an atUnupl hqj^^vi- 
dentiy been made to classifv and arrange the inmates, undjl^llfne- 
rally speaking, every apartment is exceedingly clean. Iti one 
li^igc' loom are found sitting in*silence a group of motionless worn- 
out men ‘ with age grown double,’ but neither ‘ picking dry sticks’ 
nor ‘ nfnmbling to themselves,’ With notliii^ to do—with nothing 
to cheer them—with nothing in this vvoifd to ho|fc for—with 
nothing to fear—gnarled into all sorts of attitude.?, they look 
inoie like }>iece.s of ship-timber than men. Ju another room ai<^ 
seen luidcikfd together in* similar attitudes a number of old €'X- 
hausted women, clean, tidy, but speechless an(l%:serted.‘ Many, 
we learned, had seen brighter day.s, and in several instances we vu'egB 
informed that their relations (we will not insult them by calling^ 
them frimds) were ‘well oti* in the W'orld;’ ^iit whenever we 
asked whether they were orten visited* we invariably received the 
.same reply, ‘ Oh, no ! peoplt H'ldor.% If/LkeH any notice of ’em after 
they once gets here.* . » • 

la large airf bed-rooms (se^ia^te of course) were foundf men 
and women all bed-ridden. As we pa.ssed between two ranges of 
trestles almost touching each other, nothing was to be .seen but a 

• * set 
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of' wrinkled faces which seemed more dead than alive. Many 
bad been lying there for 3 ^ars—many liad'beeo inmates of the 
poor-house for fourteen, fifteen, and eighteen years-^-few seemed 
to have any disorder—they were wanting nothing, asking for 
nothing,, waiting for nothing but their death. As we passed one 
poor man, be said he knew he was dyin^ and, raising his head 
from his pillow, he begged hard .that t-little George’ might be 
sent for; but the master,^accustomed to such scenes, Would ha%’e 
considered the request inadmissible, ‘^ad not the Assistaifi; Com¬ 
missioner ventured rather strongly to enforce it.. : >'4 - 

The only instance, in all the poor-houses we*:visited,"*of any 
stranger attending upon its inmates, was in a large room containing 
about thirty bed-ridden old females. On a trestle fliers was lying a 
woman who was not well—she was ill-T-yery jll;—in fget, she was 
dying. Her face was much .flushed, abe-^pt|.|>ullii>g at her bed- 
efothesy and, excepting in one direction, tuirh wnich way she would 
she seemed restless.. ^The. only attitude that appeared for a moment 
to suit was when she cast her e^e.s,uporTa fine healthy peasant 
lad, dressed in a smock-frock saturated with brown clay, who sat 
by. her bed-side. -It was her son. Syllable by syllable, and with 
his finger helping him as be proceeded, he was attempting to read 
to her the llible. The job was almost more than he could perform 
-—his eyes, however, never left his book for a moment, but her’s 
occasionally‘'dirtied upon his face, and then upon the sacred volume 
in iiis hand, the sigiit of both united seeming always to afford her 
a inomcntary ease amounting almost to pleasure. 

Iii ^he Coxheath United-VV^orkhou^e we found the following 
group seated round a small fire :— 

David Kettle ' aged 99 

William Pinson „ 90 

Jcjlm Hollands 90^, 

Edward llaldv.in „ 76 

Jqhn Latherby „ 75 

Th^y ult leaning towards the lad Latherby, who, in a mono¬ 
tonous tone of voice, was very slowly reatJiiig the followh’ig prayer 
to them, but of a tract published by thc^ Society for promoting 
Christian J!\,nowledgc:— 

* O Dircl Almighty, who givest to thy creatures health and strength, 
and when thou seeU ft visitest them w^th sickness and infirmity, be 
pleased to hear the piayei^s of those who are now afflicted by thy hand. 

down from heaven, beheld, visit, and in thine own good time re¬ 
lieve them, and dispose them to place all their trust and confidence in 
thee, hot in the help of man! ’ , ^ * 

On our taking the pamphlet from his hands to copy the words 
into our note-book, the five men never alteied their attitudes, but 

during 
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dtfnng the iwhole ofieration sat like the frozen corpses which in 
Napoleon’s retraat Moscow' wefd found still in the attitude 
of warming their hands round the white dead embers of their de¬ 
parted fir« ! . • * 

From these sad pictures of decrepitude we w?re generally con¬ 
ducted into the apartment belonging to the..able-bodied women, 
who were ordered to rise horn their chairs in honour of the en- 
trmibe of strangers. Ip fAeir robust outlines certaitdy no ivrinkles 
were to**hir seeu—vwhatever was then* complaint they equally la¬ 
boured tinder it aU-* 4 iature’s simplest hieroglyphic sufficiently 
denoted^ dieir state, . 


* And joining events cast ilieir shadows befoiic.^ 

Adjoining this room, the^e was always a den of convnli:scenti5—a 
little land'fltiwing with ihiikand Jloney, which is easier imagined 
than described. Qu dhsehndthi’g t]ie staircase, tl^e next scene W'aS 
a room full of sturdy lal^jarcrs out of Work. In hob-nailed buff- 
boots and dirty smocK^rocks, they were geuemlly sitting round a 
stove, with their faces scoichi^d and half-roakted ; as passed 
them they iievCr rose from their .seats, a.nd had gefltierally an oy^i^-fed, 
a mutinous, and an insubordinate appearance. A ropin full *of 
girls from five to sixteen, and another of boys <*f about lhe!ihme 
age, completed the arrangement. In some case.s, they were «^id 
to be ‘completely separated’—that is to say, they could not pos¬ 
sibly meet without going up stairs, which ‘ was forbidden.'^ In 
other cases, they were, strange to say, separated only ‘ till dusk ; ’ 
and in many instances their rooms were divided, but th€^,,inet 
together, whenever it so pl«*scd them, in the }ards. Such is the 
general state of the large poor-Jiouscs of East Kent. 

* In the smaller ones, the minute classitication we have mentioned 
has been found impossible: all that is effected is to put the males 
of all ages into one cooni, and all the female.s'|tito another. In lber« 
cases, the old are teazed by the children, who are growled at when 
they talk, and scolded when they play, until lliey become c«>\\cd into 
silence. "^Pie able-bodied men are the noisy orators of the room 
the clTiltiren listen to their oaths, and, what is <^iteh mucji worse, 
to the substance of thejf conversation, while a pbor idiot or two, 
hideously twisted, stands grinning at the scene, or, in of re*-^ 
monstrances, incessantly chattering to himself. In the women’s 
hall, which is generally separated onjy by .i j^assage from the 
men’s, females of all characlsrs and pf all ,*ihapcs live with Infants, 
children, and young girls of all ages! We coiffd carry the de¬ 
scription of tbe^ two rooms much farther, but it would be painful 
to do so. • * 

We forgot to mention that W'e often* found a l^rge attic in the 
roof, used as a dormitory ft>r * able-bodied labourers and their wives/ 

^ Eacli 
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Each'bed was separated ftem its neighbour by an oTd blanket.' 
In this society of Mow life^bove stairs/^-ih this chance medley 
of ‘ ies freres et les •soeurs de la chants/—it roust be supposed 
that the ladies first modestly retired to their neSts; •yet we could 
not help fancying ^lat if husband A should happen unintentionally 
to make a mistake^ the position of lib shoes might perchance 
throw li, C, D, and the rest of the cotimibbl alphabet, all wrong. 
Whether such a liiggled 3 ^piggledy ^rrang^ient be cfeditable^^r 
not to a civilized country it is not our present intention tcwifrquire~- 
sufiicc it to say, that it only forms part and fmrcel of a sys^m. 

In the snuijl tottering hovels we have mentio^Wid* we generally 
found hcviiii^or eight old people at the po^of death, an able- 
bodied labtsLirer or two, with a boy or a young girl, who, in 
answer to our inquiries was generally, befi^e its innocent face, < 


said to bo ‘ only a love-chilcL' wK^iscovered but two 


Oth^;^ guest-^^ ‘ _ 

• so his man Frida’^kept his house neat and tidy. 

For you knenv 'twas his duty to do so, 

, " liike brother and brother, who Jive one with another, 
So lived Friday and RobinSbn Crusoe.’ 


In'HhVse *poor-hoiisi-s, so falsely called it’or/b-honses, we found 
that. the co.st of keeping the paupers varied as widely as the 
chai^l^or of the dwellings. As there at present exist in Kngland 
abou^5()(),o00 in-door poor, the reader can calculate for himself 
that a single farthing per day, pj'ofusoly expended upon each, 
amounts to rather more than lf)0,0()0C a-year: this being tlie 
case, oik; W'ould eoneeive that something like a fixed suiu would 
lfca\e been d|;termiiie(inpon ; but from the rejxirts of parishes 
which aie u^w lung before us, it*appears that the crjst of main¬ 
taining a pauper iu Aveiit varie*' from ii/(. Hd. a-vveek to 4s. (id.; 
«inl strange to add, tlie'^e suTns are, in general, graii^y|^^^ually 
for all inmate^,—^nen, womeif, children, and even infants a month 
old ^ sucking bidiies benig. by pauper-li|^v, as,costly and as con¬ 
sumption*^ f'lll-giown ploughmen, i^y this arrangement it is 
evident that it is made the interest of the governor, who is gene¬ 
rally the contractor, that |/iere should exist as many babies in his 
domininn as can conveuiently^be projneed. 

T^Iowevcr, although ther^is this wide difference in the cost of 
the u.iriuus ptior-hbuses, yet throughout these receptacles the^diet 
diff’eis but little. .• Almost everywhere the Kentish pauper has 
what are called thiee inoiit-days a-\veek, in many cases four 
meat-days, and in some cases five: his bread is many degrees 

, betlSi^ 
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better than that givlin to our soldier!; he has vegetables &t dis¬ 
cretion ; and especially %u the large \v<^khouses, it is declared witJi 
great pride that * there is no stinting,’ but that * ive gives ’em as 
much victuals as ever they can 9at.’ It should, however, 4)e ob¬ 
served that we detected a clause ifi this Act which it is only fair 
should be explained. It is very true, that the ploughman in the 
workhouse receives as mueh its ever he can eat—* Provided always* 
si^'tbe uAwritten coije, *th|it he cleaft^'his plate before he asks 
for mor^^H^ In order, therefore^ to obtain a third edition of meat, 
he mugl previotilly mifnage to swallow greens and potatoes enough 
to choKc a pigi^iiid as he is confined to the sty with «o other work 
to perforin, our r^er will not perhaps be surprised .'tf our pre¬ 
vious statement that the able-bodied pauper in the poor-housQ has 
the tight appearance of being over-fed. 

But casting thd^ledger asiddj^^'admitting that jjpor-houses of all 
shapes are equally gbc*d,*i-4hat it uflEteheath the dignity of a Wealthy , 
nation to care whetheV the nation pays- or 4s. dd. for a 

pauper’s fare, or whether sush^a h^iiig bursts'himself or not-rrsUb^ 
posing even that the poor-iates of countrjj^werc to bh^aid 
by our satellite the man in the inoon^-^let us a moment con¬ 
sider what is the eflect of’ this system of stall-feel chayty, and^what 
truth there is in those lines which pathetically declare 

* How wide the limits stand '/ 


Between a s])leridid and a happy land. ’ 

We have stated that in viewing with considerable attention some 
hundred \votkhous*es, we found aged peoph; of all descrip|j|||pj^ 
those who had baskW in prosperity as well as those who had^iown 


of this world nothing but its aijversity,—alike descried ; and wliile 
they stood or lather lay before onreyes, we coiihl not hel]) feeling 
at each spot how mistaken had been the kindness which, by the 
sni§ll of hot joints, had attiactedso inanypebr, helploss paients 
enter the gates of their parish j>oor-liouse, pver wliisli iniglil too 


justly be inscribed- * Lasciate ogaii speianzusvoi ch' cntiatc.’ As. 
we ga/.ed ^vpoii the poor dying ptinper, lying doseited on hi? 
trestfe",' ^ways (with the** solitary exception \v<j, have mentioned) 
had we ihouglit—“ 


‘ Had he no friend, no dauglitcr dear, 

His trembling voice*to soothe and cheer ? 
Had he no son V* 


We wished wo could have added— 

* > 

Aye, once he had, 

^ Butahe was dead ! ’ 

The coarse fact, however, was; fliat the felhiw^^far from being 
dead, was iu a beer-shop, pointed out to him by a board which 
very imperfectly explaius'lo ps whether it is the beer or the pea* 
* ' , * sant 
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sant vrhich is required by of ParliameDt * to be dbukk o.H 

f WE PREMISES.’ i • , . 

Hie infant must be weaned from its mother^ the aprpn-j^tiing 
that tethers the boy to her side must be cut, but that ^ iiliat band 
by which nature l^nds a man to his aged parent should cmly be 
severed % her death^-^lihe the whitC’Wahd of G^ter king at 
Arms, it should never be broken until U is dropped, into tlie 
grave, upon the hollow^tiPunding cofiin-hd of ife. mdnsirqh. It 
seems, however, coniiistent>Ah that stall-fei^,.»’stem qjli^nglish 
charity, which, as shall soon be shown, p^sqi^s j^y-four gpirernors 
for encoiiragipg women to desert their infant pjSspring,.^at there 
should also j^xist in Hie country a premium on the opposite vice, 
namely, for jevcry jilougiitnan consent to ddsert his aged 

moifier. Were it not for thi^|^E,<^on of our poor-rates, there 
can be no c^ubt that pi^ant, and above all, the 

Kentish peasant, Vpuldjj|^'%%bnest'pride in labouring for the 
support of his pafienj^/^Abd that, instead of expending his sturdy 
powers^ ill himself digesting meat^ cabbage," and potatoes in a^- 
poor-house, he would nioyt^ willingly wear himself down in jj^e.. 
noble duty of providing for hfs mother’s comfort, by re-paying to 
her in decrepitude the sustenance which in his infancy he bad bor¬ 
rowed of her for, can government beer-shops ofter him enjoy¬ 
ment superior to this which nafUre has implanted in his ^eart ? 
But to lonelier live meat-days a-wcek, to maintain her in the style 
ill which the parish trough fc^s its guests, is totally beyond his 
humble powers, ami thus he is actually encouraged to leave her 
to her fate. When once the filial tie i^ broken-r-wiien once, emi¬ 
grating bom her chimney-corner, she has entered that painted 
sepulchre the parisli poor-house, lifer son’s duties appear to him 
to be at an end. She has a better dwelling, better clothes^ better 
fpod, better fires, tha| he could possibly prpvide for her; and 
little does he or she tjnnk of that iiurrid chasm, of those countless 
hours which,“with no pstensible qause of complaint, must intervene 
■between iier first parish meat~duy and her death. 

Tliose who weigh moral happiness \igainst food,-^^llb^)ea- 
sure intellectual ionjoympnl by the imperial gallon,—whri consider 
that 1111 “lie means :i half-empty stcnnach* and that perfect 
'contentment fti feeling ' chock full,’—will deny the force of the 
foregoing arguniecit? ; but we hope tjiere are still many who 
keenly feel that to end one's career by fourteen or eighteen 
neglected bnnishmeut in a ^tfor-house—to close a morning’s ac- 
titity by a long UrtuiY evening of woe,—lor the mitid to be buried 
alive sp long before the body interred,—to be degraded Sn a 

parish Ih \vbicli,It was once^one's pride to be distinguished,—to be 
abandoned by those whose helpless infancy oye had laboured to 

SuppOr>,^ 
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support, is not only'toLbe an KngUsIf * pauper* but to be ' poor 
indeed!* # 

The misfortune to the parent^and son ismutual,—both sink; 
the beer-shod and the poor-house, are alike destructive, thiy ptaj 
into each other's hands ;-^the one entices thd' hid to desert his 
mother, the other fatally induces the mothhii' to leave her son: 
absolveJtfrpm the duty df providing f^r bis parent, he tries, en- 
couragedb'y parliament, to wstil happiness from strong beer; she, 
equally el!leourag|ed by, the parish, expects to extract filial consola¬ 
tion frmn hot theat; both are deceived,—-he becomes brutal, 
mutinous, denioralie^^r--^e lingers without, happiifess, and dies 
deserted. IJ^’e have paiqfiitly witnessed and deeply*raflected on 
the scenes we have described, jind wc have no hesiftition in de¬ 
claring that in our the late pauper system of 

in-door relief (totally r6gardiess«i(|^i^||^linou!n expense)^has^ in. 
the case of our ^ged poor, created iiamii||ely more miseiyr '‘than it 
has alleviated. . '' ’ * * 

JP'irmly believing that tlieie exists on the suiface of this earth no 
s^.rqore congenial to the growth of every dopiestic virtue than 
the, breast of the English peasant, it is but tod'true, that if thorns 
be found growing there instead of fruit,—if the crop be poison¬ 
ous instead of being nutritive,—(vur political labourers, not^the 
land, must be cursed. The ancient Greeks revered even the 
bones of their ancestors; we have taught our peasantry to be¬ 
queath their parents, blood, body, and bones to the workhouse. 

With respect to the manner in which children have been syste¬ 
matically demoralised in mdhy of our small poor-houses, the error, 
we conceive, speaks so clearlj>{ for itself, that we need not offer 
to* be its advocate. A mixture, in about equal parts, (never mind 
a scruple or two,) of boys and girls, idle men, and abandoned 
women, can only by- a miracle be unproductve of evii to society*; 
we will, therefore, content ourselves with Vp^^fhig* a practical 
opinion which was thus expressed to iis by a governor of twenty 
years’ ex^^^iice :— ^ 

‘ ff/ien children* said ]kr. Cadelt, ‘ Aam beem brought up in a 
umrk'us, they have never nf disposition to shun a ‘icork'hts* * ■ 

It appears, thcreforcrs; that in all cases where clMldreti^ml^it iiai^ 
„|^cen made to provide for themselves, or might have been thrown 
their relations for suppor t, the paMsh haS* culpably attracted 
them to their ruin. • » * *> 

Having now treated of those two extremes—the aged pauper 
and ^he childremof the poor-house—we will offer a few remarks oii 
the mode by which the Kentish po^r-houses cunnj^ngly manage to 
get possession also of their able-bodied*inmates. ^ 

To induce a fine athletic fejlow to barter independence for de- 
*voL, Liir; NO. cvi. 2 I ^jj^endence, 
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f^ndehcq, to exphapge voli^titarily liberty^ fcfr confinement, and 
honest wor^ for idleness, wiis not only tile last, but the hardest 
job ivhiph stall-fed Charity had. to perform; and her exertions to 
gain tlfia dafUng object have becfi proportioually great. To have 
|]^rsuaded Keidtsb ploughman to .become a pauper, by appeal¬ 

ing to his braiinS) would, she knew, have .been hopeless, but his 
stomach was a house of easier access :**-*fja harriga^^ she exult- 
ingly exclaimed, * lima, fal / trif^ Uemn pieS V She accord¬ 
ingly in Kent, in order to bait the workhouso. trapj^^ranged, 
printed, and published a bribe, which we lipus^er as one of the 
most astouishitig documents in the pig*sty history of our poor- 
laws/ , , ' . r 

Before wc submit a few extracts from this ludicrous proclama¬ 
tion, we should mention, that h|ymg entered within the last few 
luonths a vast number of cottages, having quietly conversed witii 
the inhabitants, and seep and sat down..wth them at their meals, 
we are enabled to assure bur.readers, Ur^Js^Jliavc met with many 
instances of labourers’ faQnlie»>(wc do itm allude to those who 
steal qttfn for tl ^r pigs) g|^isting a whole week without'm&at— 
na^, of mere ouen being steely food enough of any sort for the 
chil<hren. In one instance, wishing to have a model of a w6rk-> 
house executed, wc called upon an artist of considerable merit. 
He was preparing some works fur u public exhibition ; and it was 
r>evideut'iVoin his look as well us from the sunken feiiturcs of Jus 
family,., that they not only we^c, but had long been, badly fed. 

of genius, however, soaring high above his stumach ; 
inftia:^ his outline, so like our own, showed seurcely any stoniuch 
at all. Wc found it impossible, in fact, to divert this speculator's 
couversutiori from his favouiite subject. But while he iiiouutt'd Ibr 
tt moment into ids attic, in search of a iiew' specimen of hi^ art, we 
quietly observed to hfi wife, who sat surroumled by four chihbeii, 
that wc feared they q<ere badly off. The woman with tears in her 
eyes, pointed to a basket of potatoes in the corner of the room, 
.«iud assured us, that excepting a sheep’s-head among tVem ail, they 
tasted since Sunday week nothiiig but potatoes auii bread ! 

Wo admit tlib sad pwlure to be an cS^peniq case, yet, in every 
^ oouiUry.U»'s unavoidably necessary thal^ the iiulepeiideut (and 
honest) labourer, who, besides himself, has a laigc fandly to sup¬ 
port, must, to a c;prtaiii (|egree be poorly fed—but on tiiat ac- 
. count, -he need not sink in his owui estimation, he ought not to be 
allowed to sink in the estimation of the world. If, however, the 
.pauper be unjusliy elevated many degrees abo\y this man, the 
lattei becomes in fact relatively degraded—and he will not fe^ this 
the less, idlhotiigh it may be declared by all the political ccoiioinists 

in Jvirope that he has been left untouched and absolutely at rest. 

* 
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Now, supposing ^ large body of l^ourers, barely able lo pro¬ 
vide for tbemselves/ sliould, in goiiilg to their work/ stop for a 
moment to read such a proclamation as w§ lately tore from the 
walls of oiie'pf the Kentish wofkhouses, we only ask whal effect 
would it produce? With agjtationa pf^paidirablesurprise, our 
readers shall now learn what a variety ofaobstantives and adjec¬ 
tives are re^ttisite in orjiet* to adverUse for a pauper’s fare 

‘ €ondHion» of Contrctct». 

* 1, contractors to furnish warm, whoUsome, sweet, clean, com- 

beds, bed(^lig,^lankets, and sheets, and gc^ sufficient shoes, 
hats, bonnets, caps, and wearing apparel of all kinds, as well Hpen as 
woollen ; two thipgs of each sort for every poor personaudmitted into 
the workhoale, suitable toUheir age and sex. • . 

* 3. The eontractors to providf* 4S many servants as shall be neces¬ 

sary for cooking a^d sercing ^ v^.fpala; for washing, cleaning, 
and keeping..^ order. tl|ei^o:^no|feea, find prenSses, .find Ufe pOQt* 
therein, and when necesfNary,!;. 

* 4. The contract(^^ft^>rovide*and supply sweet wholifsome JcU 

meat/ajid other articles of dief, insufficient quantities for-the con¬ 
sumption of the poor. The meat to oi fat jc^g^bf 

mutton pieces, and chucks of good ox beef, and gooa wether nim^n, 

4. The beer to be good sound small beer. " ^ 

b. The flour to l>e the best household flour, 

6. The bread to be the best second vvheateii bread. , 

7. The cheese to be good Gloucester cheese* 

8. The butter to be good and clean. 

9. All the other articles to be good in their respective 

10. No pork is to be giuen to the paupers (!) and no s^ Meat, 
only such as shall have been salted to preserve it from spoiling, and 
which shall be dressed within fthir days from the time of salting.* 

But lest llie pauper, from becoming tired of this homely fare, 
should threaten to quit the poor-house, the |ontractot; is occasion¬ 
ally to furnisli u nice little variety for him, al follows . 

‘ For every poor person, the following inst^ of the usual dinner, 
allowance, s^all be provided, viz.:— 

‘ Christmas day», fourteen*'ounces before cooked of gojNd 

baked beef with vegetablJs—one pint of strong bees, and one pound 
of plum-pudding. ^ ^ ^ • 

‘ 12. On two days, in the summer, six ounces of bacon with gredT 
peas. , ’ ^ f 

‘ lo- On two other days, six ounces of bacon 'fl'ith bean.s. 

* 10. On four other days, mac^jpl. 

‘ 17. On four other day.s,^ood fresh herrings. ' 

‘ t)n six (Aher days, good salt fish instead oi meat. 

‘ 19. The pea-soup to be made 'according to the following receipt; 
and the assistant-overseer to sec that the stipulated ingredients are 
all put iu.* • 

■t. * " 2 1 2 
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. Here follow the wei^te oc the iogredieti^s p( tki^i tiadoiial soupe 
pudgre, which is to be mane merely oP' beef^ peas* potatoes^ 
leelu, onicHis, aod Sc^ch barley.' 

* The contractors to provide firing foe, warming* and candles 
for lighting the rooms of tho sfn^hbouse, and g(t§d ;ooal fires in the 
general room, from the' 1st of OcloW imdl the. 1 Mi ^ay.; and during 
the time when fires are not stipulated^ to ld$ep good coai'*fires in four¬ 
teen rooms, at the usual hour, m the morning and evening for the 
paupers to boil the water in their ted-kettles.* ^ 

There are about fourteen or fifteen otherIbjauses in this curious 


contrqict, which relate to minor luxuries scarcely worth attention^ 
such as,-^ 92. The contractors to have thc^paupers' ^hair cut once 
in six weeks*' and, '23. The cQ^imetors to provide wigs for 
such as wear them or require tho|9>* I ^ , 

A desire to ppll down d^e a country proceeds 

pqnly fibnt jealousy ignoipnt nPhuma»|iu^^re* for he who has 
e^r lived among republics,^particularly alldug those of the new 
prolmbly been sufiicieiUly convinced that a spit-on- 
^e<^iimi^pet equably is very •far from desirable; still its advocates'^ 
mdy honesily fancy'Hiat it might be a blessing;—but to disorganise 
society by re*k’ersing our system—by elevating the pauper above 
the labourer, is a pot-bellied philautiirqpy which one cannot suf¬ 
ficiently despise. Of ail seductions it is the nastiest, for it is the 
swinish government of the belly. We read of luxury and efi'emi- 
nacy^viiig created national imbecility and premature decay, but 
thenpiJiio other instance on. record of a wealthy country, in rude 
healthy bursting its social band by such false p.incipies of arrant 
gluttony* , 

llopr can. wapossibly conceive that the lower orders of this 
country gainst thj^ storm, how can we expect that they 

will be foed^h' mad enough, to gain their bread by,thc 

sweat of.tbew brow, long as we publicly notify to them, that 
, there is roast-beef aim plum-pudding, bacon and beans, greeii- 
jj^as and mackerel, strong^beer, fresh-herrings, and ^rm wigs, 
for those who wil^ cowardly fly from th^ir work ? What autfibrity 
can a parochial officer, the assistant-overl^er, have in tlieir eyes, 
..^en tlwi>/<find that he is ordered to mix their soup, and to take 
special care that the Scotch barley, the leeks, the beef, and the 
onions, are duly congregated ? 

It happened that w’hea we visited the poor-house of Canterbury, 
which is conducted under ‘1 firoclamatiou very similar to that we 
inve just quoted, witnessed a scene worth relsyting. The city 
is composed of fourteen united parishes, each of which furuishes 
two citizen-guaifhians. T'lie government of the poor belongs also 
to the mayor and corporation, who are, generally speaking, liberal, 

' ‘ well-educattftk 
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well-educated nien« .but as the citiilln-guardians out-vote, them, 
the^' have long <|o absent ihed^elves^ from' the. workhouse 

Court. The fitting pride of this cnurt is , to stuff the pauper at 
the expense the lean rate-payj^r; an4 on the day of our viiiting 
their workhouse we foisnd that IHtle'pwdle in^ storm, lire con¬ 
tractor bad bappfa|)^ lo furnish a batt^olbreaff, motive, whole^ 
some/ and most V^xc^lenf, btit k shade darker 

than was ifeenjed fit ‘toir a patipet.' ,We udil not say how very 
many dt^^rees whiter itwas thap the bread we have eaten with the 
Russian and Prussiat^armies—we will nierely observe, it w'as con¬ 
siderably whiter thaii the ‘ brown tommy * of our own soldiers, or 
than that species of lldxury known in our fashionable w'orld by the 
enticing appeUa<fiowbf''browii bread. The Caiiterbth'y^guardiatis, 
how'cver, had deotmed if^'lo fm'tmfit for the paupers/and thb go¬ 
vernor had consequently been %)Higod to furnish them with white 
breaii from owe of the bakei'i^^E>1P;|he^ldwn. The Assistant Conn 
mihsioner not only-jn|ikfily ate*'of (His, bread,'but'.respectfully 
forwarded a loaf ol^ to the poor-law boflrd, Who probably 
quested Mr. Chadwick to digest it and report thereon. - 
tractor, however, having the whole batch oii-^Uthauds, 
pride hot choOsing publicly to dispose of it, ortiered it to be giWn 
to his pigs. On proceeding to tlie styes we found' these sensible 
animals literally gorged with it. - All but one were lying on ’thek* 
sides in their straw, grunting in dreams of plethorh; ec;^tac^-^ 
large hungry pie-bald hog had just received his share, and as, 
looking at the Poor-Law' Commissioner, he stood crunchintt.and 
munching this nice bread, there was something so irresistiblyt^niic 
in his eye, sometliing So ^raistic and satirical, something hi its 
twinkle, that seemed to say—,0c (justibus non esf disputandnm! — 

‘ Citizen-yuardians for ener, and down with thtipoor-law amend¬ 
ment («;f—that the contractor himself was ^rle,— 

• * And the devil he smiled, for it putjjhim ili * 

Of England’s commercial prosper!^! ’ • • 

The general effect produced 0y ^his system may be sufficiently 
expl.aj"^'31y a very few distances., Mr. Cuiling, the goveraor 
Margate'workhouse, d^lared in our hearing—« 

* 1 am an eye-witness th^, by over-feeding the ])aupcr, w-e have mi^e 

the labouring classes discontented.’ . 

He added,— ’ • 

* During the fashionable seaSon at Margate, the clonkey-dnvers».tHe 
fiy-drivers, and hundreds who are epi^oyed by the LondOT Igdies,* 
generally receive S4.». a week, but it is ell spent'm beer-^-there is iio 
prudence, nothing saved’; for the cant phrase *aiiiong them is, Mr 
have always ihe Mansion-house to <go to.* 

We may observe that tlie cost of (904 in-door*paupers at Mar- 
• gate 
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gate hai amounted to abdft 30001. a yean. An overseer ntnr 
Canterbury. toW* (is that a ;)m(iug man had for nearly a year been 
receiving I#, ddi a w^ek from tftfe parish^ eveiy Friday — that he 
always^spent this money m hirine a gun to shoot with on Sunday 
•w^and fhat, wbeneyer he received nis ttunu^ji lie returned laughing 
wth it inldfiiaticl to hk feMoivi-woAmeto, iayitt|i^iih mu^h less 
elegance than thdh*' What a set d^vd* fools (ney are I ’ Mr. 
John Davies, the overseer«of St» Peter*^# Sandvt^kbj'said— 

* They only wants to thrust thefisseivet into* the #ork*n^/4o get a 
bellyfiill of good victuals and do nothing, htif i w&fi^ IM 'enCt * 

It will sound incredible, that the overseers ihem^lves, as well 
as the governors of the workhouses, are perfectly sert^ible of the 
i^ice of thi^ sfiocking system—but that sura is the rase^he following 
extracts from certificates, addressed to the Assistant Commissioner . 
by /icveral of the most respcctt^^‘%f the gOVemofs, &c., on the 
‘0lh of February fest, will de^f^.’shbw 

♦ Having been j^ovethotr of the poor-HOj^* of this parisli, and 
h!iio to tbe’ guaimans, for fourteen ye^,l haVe had an oppbrw 
thnjtf pt witnessing that the paupefS in this house live a great deal 
bejeter many are tradespeople, and who help to support 
them; and ! am certain of the fact, that many of the independent 
labourers do dot get meat once a week. The boatmen of this place, 
at present, are* in a very distressed situation; and I think it is very 
often the casp that they have no meat in the course of the week. 

(Signed) A. B.* . 

‘ I have been guardian of this j»arish for seven years, and I am 
quite sure the paupers in the workhouse live better than one-third of 
the rate-payers of this parish; and 1 have very^ frequently said to 
parishioners, the people of our house live much too well, and that they 
are better off than half the in’xibitants ; but the reply tvas, “ That is 
no business of yours.’^ (Signed) C. j).* 

•* Having,filled the skuation of governor thesew fourteen years past, 
as also supeyntendanjfof the unentployed poor, 1 am jure, from the 
experience that 1 havq had of witnessing much the distress of the 
‘industrious rate-payer, that he x?annot in any degree live equal, nor 
have those comforts, the poor in our workhouse have; ^Wteh kltave 
frequently stated Jd our board of officers, b^t the reply has been, “ If 
the par ishion ers are satisfied, what need yob tfofible yourself about 
« (Signed) E. F.» 

* I think that nqj one half of the r.ate-payers of our pariah live as 

as the poor in \be bouse; and none of our oot*|«)or live so wli 
" at thk in-pnor. I have oTtfeiiexpressed this opinion in committee. 

. ^ (Signed) G.H.* 

I'really believe that many of the poof rafe-pafers do not, live 
better, or have mant so often in their family, as the people in the 
poor-house, as iHiave been 'frequently given to understand by the 

• di ft event 
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different collectors of, tho poor’s tttie8i»il fend am sure, that, oyt of the 
five Imndred boatexOti^ none of them live so well as the jpeppic in our 
workhouse, and vHty few of the boatmln, get meat at alt 

, , (Signed) 

But if tfiese lettei's do KetBish fires tlrrovv quite light 

enough oil Ibo civets of tbi^ In po region ithas been our 

fortune to visit Itave we^ever seen a peasantry so completely dis- 
orguiiised.* ly no enemy’s country^ that we have seen have 
we ev<M^ encountered' the dmrliah demeanour which these men, 
as oixc meets them jn‘their lanes, now assiune. Perfectly un> 
educated—^neither mechanics, manufacturers, nor artisans—in 
point of intellect little better than the horses they drivig, they 
govern in » manner which is not very creditable tb 4heir supe¬ 
riors. Their system of robbing coru for their hofscs iiasf they 
believe, been almost sanctioned' by custom into law; and as, 
with sonicthitig like jus^lice, the|^ conceive tlicy arc entitled to 
be higher fed than th^. scale established for the pauper/nothing 
fb.ey can honestly gafif can possibly be sufficient to make tlmin 
,contented. And yet the''countenances of tlicsc couiitf^^, elods 
are strangely contrasted with their tbnduct, ‘ We woif^d .trust 
them w'ith our life—in no country in the world are* there to be 
seen infants, boys, and lads of more prepossessing’•appearance*-*- - 
honesty, simplicity, and courage adorn them; proving Uiat they 
are the descendants of those who were once compliniented by 
the remark that they were ‘ Non Augli sed Aiigcli.’ Their. 
women, like their hops, have ten thousand clinging, clasping, 
blooming, undulating beauties; and there seems to be no reason 
why, of their lovely tmtiveVounty, it sliould not still be said, ‘ ES: 
his, qui Cantium incolunt Ininge sunt beatissiml.* But it is not 
of iheir'materials we complain, it is only of our own W'orktnaiishtp 
—our poor-laws have ruined lliem 1 
•The curate of it Kentish viUage told us|that while' he w'as that 
morning earnestly exhorting a^poor fainilwto abandon. their de¬ 
praved habits, the labourer rose fconi liis chftnuey-corner, and told 
him, ihaU^If he did not quit the cottage that moment, he woiKd 
kicC him out.’ * » . 

An iissuciatiomis a|^his moment forming am'ong them to resist 
tlic Poor-Law Amendment Act, and, in fact, all pdier-iKts a^d « 
deeds^ as will appear by the following extract from a communi¬ 
cation recently sent to Loudon, by the recto»«fiiurchw'ardetis, and 
overseers of Wittersham. After stating that * the uniods are - 
the habit of holding their meetings very frequently at various 
pl^pes in this iieighbourliood,* they proceed to*detail the followii^ 
evidence, which a labourer had*jult given to h^s master:— 

* He says, two men stand, one on “each side of the door, with 
• ’ drawn 
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drawn swords in titeir band8|^ they that intend to be members are 
stvom fn, blindfolded, to fight if they are wan|ed.i. and that two of 
the greatest ihen in London ar^ at the head, and they send nthers into 
the country; and they say that they ^ave enough men to crush all the 
rest hou% If they like to do it. The than says, that 11^ exjtoctSy before a 
month's thnci that nifearly all the|iiarkh iidU havf it, and what 
do hot like to tlj^dntejo^ odin^ no^aM^ief to be re> 
ceived by a member. '!l^e man says, that thdy intend that the king 
should have less, the parsons less, and tlie poor people mCfa/tD live on; 
and when I said that it was out of thejr power to make that fddsration, 
he said he expected it would cause war. 1^ asked the hian if he 
thought they would take in any farmers as members of the union; he 
said, they would not .admit farmers into the room, for they were 
against farmers.’ u 

It is impoiliiible to read the rustic programme of this hob-nailed 
Parikineut without a sense of ridicule and disgust: but ought 
tjbere not to be also a deeper feelthg of our own responsibility in 
haring, by our sins of omission and commission, so largely contri¬ 
buted to tlie degradation of these uneducated aftd misguided men? 

The Assistant Commissioner, having witnessed more of tbese^ 
sdMii^ ^an we havi^^ time or iiiclinatioii to detail, felt it his duty 
respectfully-to'address to the Poor-J^aw Commissioners a letter, 

• A^ni which wc shall now make some extracts. 

* Boring the inspection which !• have made of one hundred and 
lunety-ong ps^^rishes, 1 have very earnestly endeavoured to inform 
myself of the relative scale of diet betw’een the pauper and the indt?- 
pendent labourer; and, the result of my own observations having 
been in every instance corroborated without any hesitation, by the 
magistrates and parochial officers whose i^inions l*have asked, I feel 
that I have now sufficient authority t^ state to you, that as far as re¬ 
gards diet, in this cCuuty, the following is a fact which cannot be 
denied:— 

Poor is the diet of the pauper in the poor-hous^; 

i*oorer is th‘e diet of flie small rate-payer; 

Poorest is tTie diet oCthe independent labourer. 

- * In many instances,'! have fc^ifd that the hard-'vv'orking indepen¬ 
dent labourer (and even the smnll rate-payer) has great oifficuUy in 
getting sufficient fo'id for the seventh day ^ tlie W’eek, while at the 
workhouse (talce that of Sw^nscomhe and 's^tone, for instance) the 
p^juper almost the whole day in indolence, scorching himself 

beWe a stove, receives— 

Four hot rae^,cmeal8 per week, •* , , 

Half-a-pound of butter per week,,, 

* One pound of bread per day. 

Vegetables of various sorts, as much its he can^eat, 

One pint of befr per day, r ’ ^ ’ 

Pudding OP Sundays. 
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* So far, theraford, 4 s diet is concerned, the independent labourer, 

as well as the smalt fate-payer, exist with the pauper/ifroue them, 
instead of below^ihgitia ; ahd althoug'h aisense of honest pride induces 
them still to- cling to their independent statioh, yet the douhie error 
of such a vilsiolis system fo-~t . , , . * 

* 1 st, 'fhat iteneouragee^he labcmrer to a pauper; and, 

* 2 dly, That di^eouri^es'^ihe pauj^r froipi. hecomfng an indepen¬ 
dent labourer, ^ ' ■' 

* I feel confident, that the pirish-dfiScerS, as well as the magistrates, 
in all directions, would, if,callM upon; fully corroborate the foregoing 
statement, many of them having declared to me, that though their 
parish pays an annual subscription to a union, or receiving poor- 
house, yet they are afraid to send any labourers out of work there ; 
the reason bising? that ihe able-bodied paupers are fed so Veil in the 
workhouse, that if once labourers are sent there, they won’t leav.d it. 

^ It will, I am sure, be evidenbto you, that were we to be totally 
regardless of .the enormous expensf of this system, yet, so long as*' 
it is permitted to exist, so long must the scale remain disorganiiced 
—so long will tlie number of paupers increaac^the number of mde- 
pendent labourers diminish—uptil the .labric of our soeiet]!; llkd a 
cbne resting on its apex instead of its base, sliall fall to thegroMM^^ 
But the remedy is, fortunately, as simple as tJ^e disonler is cdta- 
pUcated; for, without interfering wth the mdependent labourer 
the small rate-payer, if we will but resolutely place the pau])er 
him, instead of allowing him to exist above him, he can thus only 
rise by gaining his own independence;. While^the iiideprndeiit la- 
boitirer will no longer have an inducement to rise by becoming a 
pauper. 

* Having had occasion,* last week, to speak separately to the over-, 
seers of sixteen parishes, l*took the opportunity of putting to them 
the following question; to whiqb* every individual without hearing 
what others had said, replied, without hesitation, as follows ;— 

‘ Q.—Suj)po8ing the pauper were henceforward to receive por¬ 
ridge for breakfast,# bread and cheese or p^atoes for dinner, a«d 
porridge for supper, do you con^der he w'oui|, on sucji a diet, be as 
w'ell off as independent labourers ivith large families ? 

* A.—Yej; he would he belter off,*’- % 

* My owrf observation enatbles me most deliberately to concur in the 
above evidence, and seeinj^ the mischievous effeefa as w'ell as the in¬ 
justice of such a syatemi^I feel it my duty respectfully to rec^me^d 
that public notice should as early as possible be given in tfiTs counTf; 
that from and after (say the firstt)f May next), the diet of the paupe^in 
the workhouse should no longdr be better than thbt of the independent 
labourer, and, accordingly, that fre^^the period stated Jt sbpuld* 
consi.st of bread, porridg^ cheese, and vegetables, with an allowance 
of nieat only foiipeople 01 above fifty-five years df age, or for such 
paupers as ^e medical attendant may recommend it. ' 

‘ If what are commonly called the “jjoor’' were f^ally the pooratt 

members 
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members of society, T feel colKitlent that this county would strongly 
oppose the slightest reduction in their diet; but I ha'te found the ma¬ 
gistrates, fariBiers, and especially the yeomen of Kenli sd sensfbieN>f 
the vice of Uie present ^system, that 1 am confident they .entertain the 
manly, feeling that ^t is false benevolence to di^t^amse society by 
forcibly obliging th^ small rat^^payec to feed, thj^.pa^er better than 
himself; and that it la injustice^ and not eh^ity,. to ^ise men living 
in idleness and cleimndence above the laboifrey who is maintaining his 
independence by the sweat 6f his brow, ‘ 

* In most of the towns in thtt cbnirty (people there not behig aware 
of what is passing in the country) I have obseVv^d that public charity 
has ignorantly,bestowed its affections on “tl»e poor" instead of on 
"the poorer’* and on “"thepoorcsi” members of society} and, aceord- 
ingly, in such towns I hear great sympathy everywlfere ‘expressed for 
the jmuper—very little for the independent labourer—and none at all 
for the small rate-payer, although, us J have already stated, the two 
Matter classes are •actually subsisting on less food than the idle inlm- 
^tS»t cif the poor»house. By this class of townspeople considerable 
clamour would conse<laently be raised; but with so just and honest 
an objpoitin wiew, such opp(^itipn 1 ,<coiiceive need not be feared;^ 
pMtiiaij^y. as it would ceasle so soon as the beneficial effects of the 
agjastmrnt should Aave proved the reasoiis for winch it had been 
ordered. , . i't 

’ .fe*'With respect to the formation of large unions, you are aware 
that I am still prosecuting that object—at the same time it must be 
evident that 'no pos^le arrangement of bricks and mortar can pos¬ 
sibly cure the evil of the lath administration of the poor-laws, so long 
as you shall allow tlie dietary of the pauper to be superior to that of the 
snmll rate-payer and labourer.’ 

The simple act of lowering the dijt tff the-jibor-house to at least 
the level of the independent labourer’s fate, ■\vO'iikl, we believe, 
without any other assi.stanre, be sufficient, placidly, to coriect 
arino.st every disordernlo which our late poor-law system has stib- 
jecled us; for as soon: as the poor-house shall ceti.se to be attrac¬ 
tive, the wlude of the p!iysic?»l **as well as moial machinery for 
repelling applicants must at once bccon^e useless UiniWr ; and if 
a liealthyreluclanca can only be created aipong tlie indolent (never 
mind wbetlier it proceeds from the dictalJ^ of their heads or sto- 
nsachsjlo entej- the parish gates, it must unavoidwbly folJow' (action 
and reaction being equal and contrary) that a mkiiiy desire to sup¬ 
port Uteniselves will thstanlly burst into heing. Again, if the robust, 
W'edUdisposrd peasant does, yOt li|te ^poor-hmise faie fOr himself, 
nei^ier will he dike it for his aged mother; and he will, eonto- 
qua^nfly, prefer the pleasure of labouring Ibr heb support to the 
druukou eiijojmyht 6f government' beer-shof>s. 

Aa soon as the W'brkhoiisb life shbll become perse wholesomely 

, repulsive, 
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repulsive, the rldej^ jamoroufl ploughthaii will pause a littlQ before 
he contracts a mar#i|(ge which nuist ere long make him its inmate; 
wliereas^ (as in the ofd system) hi^ parish were to offer him hot 
only the biopotiha girl of his heart, but heavy lumps of ^savoury 
food, the warm like the bride, hfUst be irresistiblei Xs soon 
as we shall haife fdrtitude enough * low ’ 

instead of higlfu’iilDttnjH^^wiU tbe;labdhi^^ find a hundred 

excuses and ingeiiioui'^ eaff^did^ fhr/idt coming into ' the man¬ 
sion,* bi^t even atnon^, its there will be invented similar 

excuses and similar expedients for quitting it; no one will come, 
no one will renriain, if he can possibly help it. Society will 
thus be restored to a healthy state; in lshort, we appeal t» every 
man of conamdii sense'—we go still liigher—we ^sk*, is there a 
philosopher or a mathematician in existence who *can deily the 
pure tiutli of the two followingsaKioin^ :—1st—^That in the creation 
i>f every sensible poor-law systemf the workhouse must pjosscss a 
centrifugal, and not a centripetal itiHuence j In every 

cotintry under the sun, if denote the s'Htiktipn the inde¬ 
pendent labourer, x minus l,*and ndt^ plus 1, mud bd Ihe ^corn 
dition of the pauper; and that the only llgitifiiiite lttode‘d#»betii?*^g 
him is hy raising the value of x ?—Simple as^thiesS trirths 9ire, yet 
have we violated them both. We have made’all otir workhouses 
centripetal instead of centrifugeV—we have raised the condition lof 
the pauper, not only to a;-p 1, but in many cases to*,x-^21 ; and 
w'c seriously ask, has not the punishment of our offence been an 
annual fine, in the form of poor-rates, of more than seven millions? 

* But,’ exclaimed a metropolitan orator the other day, his hand 
constantly strikin|; his stdmach, (probably mistaking it for his 
heart,) ‘ shaU it. be said, gmilemeny that we feed our paupers on 
coarse food 9 God forbid ! Is the cruel triumvirate of Somerset 
HouseHo determine the minimum on which our frembliny nature 
can subsist 9 Goc^furbid!' , I • *, 

We would ask the ttefenders (and, legion-gke^ the)*are* many) of 
llicse pug-nosed principles, whether it ever*oecufred to them, in*» 
stead of speechifying, to relieve the poor—by which expression v?e 
me^n the industrious s\^d the hard-working poor—rr>r in such a 
charity they, as w»ll as^itil of us, might inOst benvticeuUy combine? 
Will they enter into a subscription for raising the qpfldltKffrofldie 
independent labourer? Oh ho i on the eoutrory, they drive their 
bargains with fiim, if it b% merely |i)r diggitig a sooty garden 
eighteen feet by seven, as ba^d as^they^re able. ‘ What ^las tr 
peasant’s family to do,’ they bxciaini, ‘ with the* price of fowls, 
eggs, butter* pork, or any tiling else that he brings to market 
from his cottage or bis sty?** But if they .havfe to deal with 
the pauper instead of the labourer—^if the pari^i purse, nod not 
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the or^tor’s, be doomed to ^ny—if parish contradlts are to be iii- 
cpeased iu proportion to the demands on parl^'ilK 4 r|ty«^"then it is 
nianfoUy argued in the vestry,— * Oentlemm, as W&on»', let us 
liberal oa EnyHshm^f let m be,pro/i/se ! if Pe’otherwisef 

God fotMd.t* Of ail the loitfhsome vices tfai^Viis^race our nature, 
none apptiar^fitore' odious '16^'mpdiBive (ban Whieii they dare to 
assume the m^sk of : %hd uputrastodnaith such gouty 

charity, and such self-inte^;eiCIMa ^ilattthVo^y as this—how simply 
beautiful do those vrords of‘iNilS'i i^d*;religi6us benevoleitpe sound 
to us, which Btenily declare, * For even ^hpn were with you, 
this we commanded you, that if aity would not W’ork, neither 
should he eat;’—-again, * The industrious eifeth to the satisfac¬ 
tion of his- appetite, but the belly of the sluggard shall want- 
and 'again, ^The sluggard will not plough because it is cold, 
therefore shall he beg in harvest, dtsd have nothing.’ 

' ‘ In one of visits we made to a very large poor-house iu East 
Kent^^f^-'f^icular^' rentarked among the motley group that 
surm^ded us a tali, sleiid^^boy of about fourteen, whose eccen- 
has just^^flitfed i'Closs our memory. We shall place it 
here as an episode. 

Some fifteen yeJJrs ago, there entered the family of a wealthy 
‘ nidividual, a young, iiidustriouji, Hebe-looking, Kentish girl, 
who embarked in life in the meniat capacity' of a housemaid. 
Her tables shone—her stairs grew cleaner and cleaner—not a 
spider could exist in her domtnioiis—mothiUg complained of her 
but her mops and soap. Some-praKBi^ her -lor one excellence, 
some for another ; but all agreed'thaFilb chariliing a complexion 
had never been seen—it was a mixture, infusion, or suffusion of 
red loses and white ones—the colours of which seemed always on 
the move—the slightest fear made her look pale—the smalie^ joy 
turned her a 41 red—ajad as she was either frightened or delighted 
at everything she saw^Vher changes were as beautiful and as evane- 
.scent as those in the dying dolphin. With all these blooming 
ffowers at her command, it seemed natural enough tl^at a steady 
gardening-man in. the neighbourhood sWiuld ex ojfficio fall in love 
with her; and after a long, tedious, protracted courtship, the happy 
day of''cbeir^ marriage arrived. Her dumpy feHow-servant, the 
cook, clumsily danced at the wedding; while the great black foot¬ 
man, his arms fly^ug round his head, was aeen capering beside 
• her like a mad scaramouch. Poor degraded wretch! in spite of 
his' colour, he belonged to kn affectionate race, and was not the 
less a man because hfs eyes were yellow,* bis nose ffat, bis mouth 
bi'oad, his skin coarse as an elephant’s, and because his arms and 
kgs seemed maue- of whalebone. 


In 
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In a c^aia ii^inUer of months—we regret to say, that the tail 
o£« the figure to point upwards instead of dpwnwards— 

(it was periiaps^hettl^ it should do so tha^'have no tail at all)— 
the wife wa5‘,^iidai^jr but |af<^y di^p^eied o( a child, yir^ch the 
fond gardener to faint cry. 

It was of couffue pii^tll^^JI^^; blanket was un¬ 
folded— * 4 ngm and end us!' —his baby 

WAS A Bi^ACK *ON E ! Tb«.pj^^cpieia^ was inexplicable— o. hun¬ 
dred times had the gayrdener grafted white roses on red ones, and 
yellow ones on pink mies; but never before had he heard of any 
of his trade succeeding in making the lovely flower black 1 

For live year% the child lived with its parents, and prospered. 
I'he honest gardener loved it—he laboured for its e«'ipport—on 
returning from his work he longed to hear its cheerful voicd.... 
and yet.... there was a bilious |ook about itg eyes—^it had an. 
elastic trick of tlirowiiig about* its arms^there ^fs soihetliing 
so cold and clammy in its skin—^atjifiiesiit su^Jikea 1^1, 

that the father himself began U> croab^.. 

Time would probably have melld^d 
his fellow-labourers incessantly tormented 
last, in a state almost of phrenzy, appeared before -itlie vestry t#' 
declare, that unless the parish wpuid accept the ciiild, he woiili|: 
fly to America, leaving,it and its mother behind him, jbr that live 
with it any lunger he could not! The parish guardians, for some 
time, attempted by reasoning to repel the expense, but no sooner 
did they make use of the blpQmiing mother’s own simple argument 
—namely, that just a weela*before her continement she had unfor¬ 
tunately been frightened, dreadfully frightened, by a black man— 
than the gardener started forwards, dashed the cap from the head 
of the boy, and loudly exclaimed, * Look here, gentlemen! do you 
mean to say that feat; can turn hair into wool ? ’ The appeal was 
unanswerable. The parish oflicers at once i^ccived the cJiilcJ, and. 
fur nine years they have very kindly suppoitad it,'uuder the name^ 
of NiggerfidlJohii. • 


th^e hoarse 
him, until the miiira| 


> 


In several of the pcor-houses of Last Kent, the .separation 
of man and wife has, without any disturbance, long been >4Mtniod 
intocfl'ect; but wherever the rule bad not been established, the 
commissioner was sturdily assailed by people of education, 
well as of no education, who,•with considesable ability, op^sed the*, 
unpopular arguments by which he resblhtely insisted on its neci^ity. 
The following h» a specimen of the doctrines on both sides; in 
fact,* it is a long-winded argument on the -subject, between a 
young, ruddy, healthy labourer, and an emaciate^ representative 
of the Poor-Law Aineiidmeiij Act;— 


* Labourer, 
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‘ Lulowrer. —Sir! I am out of work, I app^ hlfor« ypu to beg 
relief. • ^ ‘ i. 

Amstani €<mmimomr. —In''the course of the last «i* months, bow 
much innneyt which might have bean saved, have you spent in gin or 
beer-shops? • . 'v ,, 

Lab .—t declir^ to i hate now neither mo* 

ney nor work; I sir, resp^tfuUy demand relief. 

As. Com. —What relief do^you require? ' 

Lait. —Food, clothes, lodgings ttM ^ring. 

As. Com.-^They shall be immediately gr^^d to yon. Are you 
satisfied 't 

Z/aA.—No, sir; for I have also a wife, who ia^a* destitute as myself, 
, As. Com.s—At what age did you marry t r^. 

Lab ,—I mavried at eighteen. 

As. Com.r-Wh&t age was your wi|| when you mairied her ? 

Lab.-^Bhe was just seventeen. 

' As. Com ,—At tHc time yon mhrvied her, had you the means of 
providing iac^^ypu should for a short period be (as you now 

are) thrdwn^4isttt -qj ^ for a.thuo to work for wages only 

question: we are now both desti- 
fpte. '.^mith^i^lief for itself, I demand it also for her. 

rom.<—-Wharrelief 1 to you require for her ? 

—Food,‘clothes, lodging, and firing. 

As. Co ^.—^'rhey shall be immediately granted to you botli. Are 
you satisfied ? * * 

L«6.“~-No, sir; for I have five young children, who are as destitute 
as ourselves. , 

As. Coia.—Provious to your marri%^idid you over calculate whe¬ 
ther or not you had the means of providing for such a young family ? 

Lab.’—I decline to answer that question ; it has nothing to do with 
my present ease. We are all destitute; we are therefore, 1 conceive, 
entitled to relief. 

Cow.—Arc you f,ware that the relief you'require can onl/be 
afforded you by a rate .which must be levied on the industrious classes 
of society ? Are* you dware, your petition be granted, the iu- 

ilepcndent labourer of your own parish must be obliged to give up 
a portion, of hi>s banl earnings—in fact, th'-'t he must work a certain 
period every day-i-to support you 1 Do yoaKthinh< this just towards 
hji.; «* Y 

LflZi.—I decline answering any of these questioiis: but respectfully 
demand food, clothq<f, lodging, and firing, for myself, my wife, and 
.tny five 3 ^ung children. >. ^ 

As: Cow.—^I'hey shall immediately be gi'auted to you all. Arc you 
satisfied ? * 

Lai). —N% sir: I Inquire, mor^soyer, that I should %e permitted to 
continue to sleep.Avith my wife. 

As. Com. —On'what grounds do vou make this additional request i 

' Lab. 
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ilfjfi vfiflfctet), * Tboso*\vhpm God hath joined, let no 
man put ftsunder.* I • • ' 

*A5. cW.—H avip you any other reason 1 , * 

Lab. —No, six, 1 eooaider, that^ m o Chnutian eoimtry, thft argu* 
inent is unansweral>Ie. ^ ■ \ 

As. Com. It is my pl^nfpl IruMit to refuse your 

request. ■ .. v' '• ' ’' 

iMb. —Why, a#*' * * ' ' , 

As. Co ^.—I might, I oo«qeiv«^-H|uite ae fairly as you have done— 
decline to answer question; but 1 prefer explaining to you. my 
friend, calmly and rationally, the grounds of a decision which, I repeat 
to you, is a painful one* The sentence of Holy Scripture which you 
have very correc^y quoted* only alludes to divorce ; it do^s udt bear 
the interpretation you have given to it—namely, that^ man, under 
all circumstances, is to sleep wi%|iis wife every night of his life; for, 
were that to be the case, it would be wicked, “ in a Christian country,” 
to imprison or transport a criminal Without also itdprisoning or trans^ 
porting his wife. » i. ' „ 

Lab. —Sir, 1 am not a cqjpinal; n%|»r|fpne*f8 not guHU, > . 

As. Com. —Your obsorvation*is pein||i^iust, bn||;aji 
it is false,- for you did not demand perm^oh 
because you had been sober, because you^tj^d been 
you bad been provident, but, properly eMwghj '^dPoiimng o'f» tj^lK 
points to prove your own character, you claimed the right as-'omr 
generally belonging to all men by scripture law; and Yf)U n<u8t surely 
sec that you deserted your own argument, when you flew away from 
scripture to your private character. On which of these two fuiindu- 
tiuns are you disposed to conripue to support your argument ? There 
is surely no violatieii of scripmre in offering mod, clothes, lodging, and 
firing to yourself, to your wife, and to your children I Permit me also 
t !0 add, that in trying to prove fb you that your quotation did not hear 
the geqeral interpretation you have given to it, it was not my inten¬ 
tion to class 5 ’'ou among criminals. I only mentioned their cose', to 
shefw you that your ow'n argument (namely^ that bedliuse you dhd 
your wife had been Oturried, you could not, bjiany hunflin law, be put 
asunder) was false. ^ * • 

Lab. —Vt^ll then, sir, 1 demand it on the score of humanity, ft 
is possibde 1 may have j^een thoughtless, but itjis certain 1 am now 
unfortunate. ^ 

As. Com. —.\nd in terms of humanity and reason I Vill«#apl^jD 
you. Jf you will observe and reflect for a moment on the artificial 
state of our society, you will see not oply thaj^. large prmiortion of 
men, from the highest down ]|p the lo»v'est, •ai'o occasionail}^separated 
from their wives; but that, if what ftAi demand almost as anrigiit, 
tvere even as a rule to btf inflicted on society, it avould be impossible 
for'the business*of this country be carried on. Members of both 
bouses of parliament, noblemen as well as gentlieinen, who have 
-estates and business in various counties—all peoplh employed by 
, * * • government, 
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government, in missions at home and abroad, ^tli their secretaries 
and attendants—carriers of despatches, commc^ial men, copmerQial 
travellers, b%-liten, andeven assistant commissioners of the Poor Laws, 
are all-obliged oOeastonally to tmit their families for a longer or a shorter 
time. Respectable sfrvantSy ^Im'have married, are, generally speaking, 
rarely enabled to sp^d«the!fr at boine. ^ foreign service, 

officers as well as soidit^' ttoW ^fispletely separated from 

their families, but they oftgn embwV cheerfully for climates and for 
dangers which render it very probable they will neyer return. In his 
Majesty's navy, not even jthe officers are alleged, to sail with their 
wives. The best sea-faring men are, I am sorry to say, after long 
voyages, forcibly torn from their wives.; and ft is a fact which, if 
are reasonable, you cannot deny, that there is iso ejass of people 
in England, who, generally speaking, more enjoy 6ie uninteiimpted 
blessings of living in their own cjtmate with their families than the 
very labouring class to which you belong. Supposing, therefore, that 
any new law, incomprehensible fo«the peasantry, were to have the 
effect of obliging a,,proportion Of them to be separated for^a 
short period you coj^ive that they could rea- 

sonaldy''coi^laihf Of is ^ imposition >vhich is fairly 

levied c^'a^c^her c\«sissf , 

Labi^—B^Viere sobi^ something like a reason for the sepa- 
th§ir I^Vniliyd Jf all those you have mentioned; but 1 am 
n&I VsoIdier, t'am not a member cf par,Jjament—I only wish I was— 
'laid I' 41 ^, w,bltt ftecets^v is there, sir, for separating me from Eliza- 
beth? ' ‘ 

ifr. Com.—I will tell you. If^ou were able to provide for Eliza¬ 
beth; if (to say nothii^ of beer-shops) you were able to provide for 
the children you ali^ianif possess, no person would have any dispo¬ 
sition, indeed there exists nowhere any jiower to separate you; and 
believe mf, that the Poor-Law Amendment Act is framed to cheer, 
re\vard, and elevate the independent labourer; but you must remem¬ 
ber, it has been already settled between us, that you, Elizabeth, and 
your five children are to be sup(>orted by the sweat of other men's 
brov^ ; and you must fherefore keep in mind, that while you are thus 
•supported, there must be some ♦inn engine at work to make you all 
'nnxious to relieve the hard-wo»*king, independent labourer from the 
heavy tax )rou arc imposing upon him; anrt’df you admit that a portion 
of the labouring classes might" fairly, like oth^ people, be occasionally 
a'rfiOrt ptfiod separated from their wives, do you not think it 
reasonable that those should be especially selected who come forward, 
of their o^vn accord, »to declare that they are unable to provide for 
Aheir said wives, and that they must tjonsequently be supported by 
oithefs? Can you l>e dependfeilrt and independent at the same time? 
For the welfare of ‘.society, is there to he iio difference between the 
domestic happiness of the one state .and that of the other ? " 

JjoXt .—"Well tkan; sir, am^ 1 to understand that I and my wife 
are to be separated from each other merely, to punish us because we- 

« • . ar#; 
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are i>o(>r,? Hafe yop ever, sir, knovrti what it is tcf want food yo«r- 

• • * * 

' As. vm .—Perhaps I. have; but that can have nothkig to do with 
your case; <pr I repeat to you, that you, your wife,- and your five chil¬ 
dren, are to have not oj^y food, .bttf, irot dollies, and lodging, at 
the expense of others: but while tljf Boi^J^awsof England are thus 
generous to you, theypinttst also ^ jnstntolihoae who are forcibly 
obliged tasnp^iprt youi dbd therefore, while we relieve you, it is our 
duty, at the same timo. to satisfy them fhat there exists a coercion of 
' some soft to induce you*to relieVe them fiom poor-rates, which you 
must know amount tdf twelve, eighteen, twenty, and in some cases 
even to twenty-five ahiUings in the pound. But, my friend, the stern 
justice of acting towa^S^JI’on on this principle is not;,tly» only thing 
tha^i'C and^ou too ought to bear in mind. Instead oi building huge 
Union Workhouses, we are going, in East Kent, economically to avail 
ourselves of. those which already exist. The rooms of our old bouse 
are generally large, and topile of these imfliense aparbnents to 
every pauper and his VQfe would, you mu^t adqii^- bgjj^rfectly im¬ 
possible. Supposing tberh^^WbUolw for 

yourself, you could only wifa by 

which has been very common 
by dividing your bed by a blanket fromjllie Joeda 
other lusty labourers, who are as uxuritpwwh^. tMans thflLp^ 
are as fond of their, wives as vou are.^.^^ow if you valueP^ J 
am sure you do very highly, Elizabeth’s libi^es|y. 5 i askifjpuf.^y 
iyioiul, vhether you ought ever, to consent to *ucm a cilsgusting 
niTaiigenient ? Whatever may b® her poverty, do you think it 
advisable that she should be introduced ton scene, such as among 
savages would scarcely be b>l4rAted? Do yo» think it proper for your > 
little cliildren to be contaminated by such an existence ? and lastly, 
4t*aving your own feelings out bf the question, do you tliinlj; that any 
^out-Irw amendment act could honestly consent to sanction du atrunge- 
merit which you must know has long tended to demoralize the poor ? 
Even supposing th&t an iramenje new poor-house wfts to be h!?ilt, 
composed of innumciable little cells, suited %to the mriows sizes of 
different families, do you think it wopld be pdssible lo congregate two 
or three hundred men, women, boys, girls, and infants, without creatiBg 
wickedness of every sortjf Supposing that, in cqpsequence.of having 
taken a few nightsi refuge in such a deii^andionest peasan*^ should lose 
for ever tb® affections Of his wife—or, for the remainder focuhis^Ufe, 
have occasion to look with shanie upon his daughter—^(lo you not thihk 
he would pay very dearly fo’’ the poisonous rejj^ which h« country, 
under the mask of charity, had inaidiou^y aumiuisteret^ to himj ' 
Is it not much better for the poorat^ieraselves, and much w'iscy in 
the government under which they live, that the 'inmates of every 
poor-house shifuld be judiciously ^nd sensibly classified, so* as to 
ensure that misfortune be not praduedve of guilt ?.:^Ought they not 
...to be restored tp independence at leaSt as virtuo^as when, tor a 
VOL. till. NO. cvf. ’ ' 2 k , moment. 
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moment, tliejj became dependent ? But to reti^^'n to your own case. 
You aro healthy, and you seem, to be*au honest man. Your 

desire to continue with*your wife ^<ertainly is no discredit to your 
charactef* ,yoa h|ive, been guilty of imprudence. . In a moment 
of sunshine you embal'kedin marriage—^the storm has now come upon 
you—you seek for a^harliourt not with an intention of anchoring 
there all your life, hut only until the blue s|ry shall again appear. 
Take the harbour, therefore,' as it is; ^ntcr it without abusing its 
regulations; and be thankful for tlio security it offers to you and 
your cargo. Remember that without it you wftuld have foundered ; 
and should its palm niuuotony induce you to determine never again 
to be caught flying befiore the storm; and sh^lff it instil into the 
minds of ydlir little children, that by cauUon, st^rfety^ thoughtful¬ 
ness, ^‘ver keeping a good look Out they also may 

avoid these harbour-dues, depend i^on it you will never regret the 
Hounci nipral it has taught yon.^ 

hab .—Sir 1 I ^ not sa^sfied yeti If you do not allow me to sleep 
with JSUxafeietb*. l|»^lJ,af(piW to tlm public. 

w4«. It will support you, and as 

iou^ly t^vile me ; butl my |ribntl« I clearly see my duty, and, until I ^^rts 
ordered to abandon that duty shall be jjerforraed. I delibcrat^y 
refuse your req^e^t 

» *■. V 

In* the counu^yA'^jyt^es, tlic advocates lor rewarding 
dence were **** eloquent as the boiiest labouii '- \\l»o,e 

diatm was ‘ l^yor folk,\said one gn^at Lsmbfiui^ 

yeoman, * have righ|^to biead as the rich, ami li.at 

they never can havd.;^i e\erv man has land enough lu keep a 
‘ cow ! IJow is a pCk>Vman, lei me -axf to keep a witb and eight 
children on bis wages'?’ ‘But,’ i^ was replied, ‘why does he 
iiiarry and get eight ehihlren, without an\ likely means of suppor'- g 
them?’ ‘Why do folk marry? you maught as well ax why they 
(i<x catch tiic,. small-pox, or aught of that! Xay, Zur! tliat’/s a 
matter o’.Clod’s own (>iclciing, aud^nan can’t mend it. His veiy 
first command was Increase /ind • multiply,’’ and there's 
yi.oiny ayin ii!’ 


JPjLctii*' the.jino.'it diilicnll tubk the Wsslsttnl Oomtnissiuner had 
td' perform was to icply to those A'ho inveighed against the 
crnellv of (we nins'^unavoidably call i,i by its name) lhe J3aslard> 
Clause Oi the l^oor^La^v Amendment Act. Indeed, he scarcely 
me^ with jme advocate in its*, lev our. 'I’hc Kentish ladies vyere all 
sileiuiv against itubut their lords, particularly after dinner, were 
loud ill dcpiecaling jts liar8hne.vi, and insisting on \he necthsit^ of 
its abrog:i{!itmy <.Home especially pitied the poor women, some the 
poor children; but all abused the law,, atid many its Assistant-^ 
Comiiiissioiier. • ^ ‘ , l?or. 
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i*or the sake ot b^Ui} we will, therefore, allow, him $a}' a 
words on the subject; and as the clause is decidedit, to sa^ the 
least of it, oue of apparent severity, we shall, we hupe^ lie ex¬ 
cused if we permit him to preface his argumeuts bv wandering, 
for a iiioment, beyond the boundarica of East Eent. 

He sa\s in his igile-book iiovil" before' us—* The merest 
sketch of the pistory* ot the London,Found ling Hospital, esta¬ 
blished-by Hoyal Chatter hf the year 1739# shows very remark- 
abi) that charitable erfor, like the acoi^, is easily planted, but 
before it has attained a century’s growl)), how difficult it is to 
grub it up! What was established as a founUling^hospital, 
now no loug^er jd^es 'to 'Call itself an hospital for foundlings. 
Still it exists j Still its fi|’ty*four governors,” its “Six vic<2pre- 
sideuts,’’ treasurer,?.aW.iiJs secretaiy,” like Dervishe^ in 
their daiicePliompoirsiy bow td’ftafrh other. StH»l tl»e ** organist ”* 
p!a>s his tunes. Still thp ** dllipiain/’l^reader,” and “ preachers," 
go ilnough their sinvices. Still the 'bia. anieii. 

Still the “ vergers" wear tbeir»gawW^jSj^.:M*® com- 

ih^tee," the “ sub-commirtec,” the *‘,Jw^e--.g>riimiitee,” gravply 
perlform ilttr-ir inexplicable functionn. Sldlk(oi(i 0 the printed report 
of the hospital) “ Miss Lellchainbeis, MissXbi’yd,-Mr. (fouldoiti 
Ml. P\uc Mr. Atkii^”&c. fonu “ the choij^ Still they chutint, 
uiKi iiarnion^ appropriate mehx^gd^jltl^'ei'.lo the tuna 
p>. i annum.” Stili tlia/Uiousc afl^li^ary’’mixes his 
ijritt 'i Suil tlic storekeeper **^31 range?, Jiis checks. In this 
sni.di Cl cal ion, “ thi^ uieJic:tJ officers, stewaffij matron, porter, 
w'atchnnui, mastei of ihc t)O^S| gardener, messenger, tailor, two 
ct)oivs, iiuutdrc.'.s, housemaids., nurses of the waids, mistresses of 
tile ami gown inaker/^ are still seen malhemutically moving 
h) ’'CO respective orbits. 

. .cfwecu an institution and the house, be that barn or paladin 
wl.H ii coiitjins it, there exists this importaut d^'eieiice^iainely, that 
tltr toiincr can live long after nothin^whalever to rest on: • 

wilt icai-, -SO Soon as \ou deslioy the Jjoumialion ol the latter, dowH 
it falls piosttate/;jti the groumi. If tli^t splendid build¬ 

ing, ttiiiously called "the Foundling 1 Io.sp»tal,’' because it now 
reiu.ses to leceive foutuJffiitgs, ,!ji;id docs not contain thcin, hutHfl3i:»* 
its ba.sis only half as much exploded as the fallacy of the institution 
has already been exposed, die fifty-four gr)\i,Pnors, in jbeir re¬ 
spective committees, would Ivive been sech inouriifully waud^rinjg^ 
t(»getlicF about our streets, like Clnistmas gardeners tollowing^B 
frozen cabbage i but the* vitality of error is like that of the siiake, 
and though you cut it into piece<», .s^'iH it lives 1 . 

‘ Now that experience has sternly laurght us the practicat^resuUs 
'of a public lecepkicle for fatbeiless and nioiberless children, 

Vi K 2 * #.11 
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it IS ctiiMous to Kioli back at (be following sdemii decision of ih'c 
iFTouse of Commons, dated 6th April, 1736 :f- 

“ Resolved,-"<That tbe enabting the hos])ital for the maintenance 
and education of exposed and descifted young children to receive aH 
the childien that hbiU he oflered,* i'* the only method to rendei that 

(liaiitablc institution,of fasting and general utility.That to 

render the said lio'^pital of ianiing and gcneyabutlhty the assistance of 
parliament IS necessary . . . That to icAder thee said’huRpital of 

general utility and effect, it should be,eiAbled to appoint proger places 
in all counties, riding*!, or divisions of this kingdom for the reception 
of oil ex|)Obcd and do‘»ciled }oiing childicn.” 

‘ (Jk\ the House of •Comuioiis \olnig to the Hospital, as its fiist 
ifonatiun, ilie' sum of ten thousand p<)iuid8,tbe gtftea Sif the chaiitv 
were ;nstantf) tliiown open, and on the Snd of Jbne, being the 
fiis| day of gcneial leioption, one bundled and ses^cen bibies 
weie luinded iii;*aud fioni thisc^me to the ‘31st of Wcimbci of 
the following soar, a fiuitfiil bfirvcstiirf five tboiisand five liuudud 
and ten liHl^ bftbtes*'w'eie safely gatheied into our metiopoiitaii 
barn, *inong its orttijmcnts«still boasts of a gtand picture 

in%6nbod willi the Kuli veise of the l6tli 
chapl^* W f jiwcc, / Sulfoi little ihildien to conic unto me,*'aiid 
forbid tlicmjiot,* * Tli^corpoiatioii, duickling with delight, and 
l^buiaged by a |>ailiauif iit wbub, with patenial pride, evultingly 
mowed,at ihji^owii p^forniaiuis^ extended its views llu following 
yeai to distant counties; county hospitals wcit instantlv estahlislicd 
over tic kingdom, while lait^c rolls of county govcinuts, comity 
coniinilteis, &a.^W(lo cii.ited toi the inanagemeiit of these 
subordinate < stablislimt nts. 

* ial^lf^dle stijiii,s 111 damp W( a^'liei,apron bands now began to 
snap in dll directions, white tape and stay«laccs lose in value, pap 
aifd caudle boie a premium, babies’ cauls wcic “all the fashion.'* 
Xft less than*three viars the Ilousp of C’oniniOlis saw its eiior, and 
manfully emkavonred to toiicct it, but the s}stein could not at 
• once be aiiestid; tlie little b^iltses who, summoned by paihament, 
^ad most imipnutly airived, ^ould not be put to dtaih ; those on 
the maich could ml iiow' be stopped, ai quietlv as possible, how¬ 
ever, pailiaiiuiU dicvv in ‘he horns of its charity, by giaduallv 
Mlliiholdmg*ijs support, but not until old rkigland had pmchasrd 
Slicking babii-, and c\peiion< e at the ciioimous national cost of 
450,(XK)/ ’ ‘ ' 

V ^ ^ he I oundimg l]dspi^a[. deseittd by the legislatuie, suddenly 

whanged its cottise, and falling from the fiying-pan into life fiic, it 
adopted its present plan, winch is even more hood,winked than the 
fiist Uctaniing iKhigh sounding name, it lesolvedthat fouiidlinox 
(the e\picjjsea objects of ilk chanty > should no longci be at cepted; 

and" 
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and it gravely dfccrcj&d, tliat as babies really ough/to have’toiothfi's, 
sp from henceforward from none but their molhejs Should babies 
be received. All honest women are*now denied adnnttance.^ on the 
ground that ‘** the design of theToundation was to hide lhe%hame of 
the mothersbut those who Happen to have children without 
husbands are rigidly examined by the ccftnirittee, and if they can 
succeed |ii showing tfiak they are really guilty, a day is appointed 
on winch they are doomed painfully to produce and abandon 
their offtpring,—^to bd^-e-chriStened, to be re-named, and, so long 
as they remain in thd institution, never by their mothers to be seen 
again. 

‘ We do nQiLobjejCit. to cutting through tlie isthiiiMS^f P'iiuama, 
or even tliat af 'Suea, bui M sever the connexion between a mother 
and her child is a work of ingenuity, we humbly conceive, culpable 
exactly in fll’oportion tO;its siic^ss. As no animal bat inau coul^ 
invent such aii arrangemeut, w*iio creature, in existence but a 
wretched, lalieii, losf womans cottld bear to under 

momentary anguish, in mryjn^ 
tigress do, if, even by a charter^ one‘^||^ 

of her cub f Under what mask of chan% coOldthe 
wolf, to ask her for her young? Whsift doi» the*scre^'of tb#. 
most timid bird tnean when the urchin is I'obbiiig her of her 
why, as he hurries holb^w^rds, ooes she hover rdlijid his dtuughwls 
head ; and why does she ^'ess daily agaimt' the il^uu cage that 
iinprisons her chirping brood ? But it seems tiiat nut only men, 
but grave a.ssocialious of men, can devot&d»licmsclvcs to degrade a 
poor woman’s lie.'Tt. • • 

* As impressed with these feeling.?, we lately stood ifs;w|lre splttidid 
%quare of lliis mistaken inslilulion, we were politely mJ^nicd by 
its sec) 5 etary that we had before our eves one of topmost featijers 
in the cap of the British nation; lltat its iinnicdiate object vvuj(.to 
seek out young women who hud been seduced, au(| by uceeplirig 
their oii'spring, to give them what, with 4ln air of tiiuinph, he 
called a Stf:cOND lhanck!!! Now, if the subject were lyjt 
almost loo serious, it nii^hl excite’a smile to rellect for a inomciit 
on the very couiicpl mistakes into which ve iiivaiiably fall whenever 
wc presume to condemn and alter the wise anangemeuts of I'vaitjre. 
It would no doubt have been in her power to have bestowed itp*bn 
nil women tliis “second chance;’’ she cprsld, moicover, have 
granted to a lady’s character,as many ftve^ as Uie cat is said to po^- 
sess—but, for her own reason, .she ddcrced it otlieruise; lit!r law 
is beneficently irrevocifble,—no chatter can .vade it, no ^ct of 
paitiamciit has power to revoke^ it.v 

‘ But let us consider how this “secoijd chance” system practically 
w orks. The youyg wotUBU, after depositing her offspring and her 

secret. 
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secret, modestly^etires to some distant county : th^t her maternal 
feelings must.pursue her no one can deny, buj her beauty also she 
carries with her, and in due tiinp she begins td ooserve that her siglw 
and her countcns^e arc alike adm'ued. In short, to en<l a tedious 
story, she at I^Unds hprself''at,the altar, blpshhig obedience to 
some sober sept(^)^ed[ l|jKic^rier to become initiated in 

this ncw-fa»ig)ed dbdtViiie c^'^e “ sc^nd c^jance.” 1’hat luch a 
trick in all countries has occi^tonally befSllen verv]ione«t men is 
father to be lamented by us than deiT^d j but^that in the nie- 
tropolis of Knglaud lliere should exist an incorporated association 
of iifty-four governors, an orgapist, a chaplain, three prearhers, a 
building commrttee, a sub-couniiiitee, six choristers, an apothecarv, 
a matron, a^tidlor, two cooks, and a gown-maker,ibr^he avowed 
purpose of inflicting upon us by wholesale, and by charter, these 
‘^second chances,” indisputably provei that at least in London onr 
notions pf charity are as mystitiei^, ks bur climate.* 

JUit to return to Onr sulbect tfrtd to l£a»t Kent. .I5\ far the 
most an^ry argi^inents mrgecTthere ag^st the Poor Law Amend- 
raeut Ai^.whre, as we ha^bl^ted,. a^kinst its bastaidy clauses; 
and as'Abei^e argoiMcnts hav^all appealed to the sympathy of 
our'nature, they have iiatuialTy enough been apparently tiiumphant. 
‘3!’he Cohiiiiisstonefs and i^ssi.staiit Commissioner^*, however, re¬ 
main* unshak'eif. * It is so inucyi easier’ (llte bote-maker eon- 
tinues) * to ejeile the passions than convince the jiidgmeiii,—it is 
.so much mure popular to preach what is ugrecaliie than what is 
right, - to reward even error than to punish it,—that it is not at 
all surpiising that llie chivalrie vveupons w hich have flown from ten 
'thouNand seahhurds to defend tlie wearier, the‘lovelier, and the 
better sex, should have ended the coutest by possession of the field. 
But tlio army is not always beaten that retires, and troops before 
now have proclaimed themselves to be ** covered with glory,” little 
thi.:king that by the simple elements of nature they were sentenced 
very shortly tv) become wanderers,' fugitives, and vagabon<is ! It 
|ias not only been afgued but jjreachcd, not only .senators but 
dpiues have boisterously contended, that in cases of bastardy to 
relieve the man'fiom punishment, and to''’eave his unhappy viciitn 
to shame, infamy,' and distress, is a law discreditable to our na- 
, charac’br,—impiou.s, cruel, ungen^:ioiis, immauly, and 

unjust, in some remarks published by a charitable association, 
it is beautifully siaUc^hy th^ llev. ''1'. Hewlett, 

“ 'T^qiiicf we jtourtray a*moyigr'a siifibrings, what forms of agony 
should we not exhibit 1 At the time when the languor of the body and 
the grewiiig anxiety t)f the mind powerfully claim, an^ in general le- 
ceive additional 'tenderuess, shef is lobiiged to endure the. severest 
affliction thatfea^could imagine or unkindness produce. If she look 

forward 
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forward into ft+turity, jw'erty jtnd hunppi- pursue her, or at least her 
melancholy lot^is daily to eat the br#ad of afflictio/and to<,drink the ' 
team of remorse;” \ , • ' 

* VVc confess that we feel ver^ deeply the fpre^ of these ob- * 

servations ;• at the same time*it ipost be evident that we should 
have dreaded (we hrope we njajr-Jav s^'^airlV) to have slated one * 
side of the question, unleai^tp there was soine- 

thin» to be said on ^e*othcy; 'I^^t'th<ft virtues of the weaker st‘x 
are th^ purest blessings wlij^tfr this #6i!i|t^5iffords us, — that they were 
so intended to be by l|iture,«-^aud that, like all her works, they have 
not been created intvain, it is not even necessary to adniit. l'’roin 
Our cradle to our grave,—in our hifaiicy, our boyliood,—our zenith 
and our decline,—rejoicing at our prosperity, ever sinilirtg iti our 
adversity, *there is, we all loiow, a satellite atteqdnig Our Orbit 
which, like our shadow, never leaves us, and whieh too often 
becomes itself a shadow when we are gone ; but arf the satellitO 
siiiues with borrowed lustre, |id does the elfhracter of'ia wotnhu 
much depeiul upon the cohduct of him whose fate she follows ;— 
and if this be true, how deeply iniportant it iS liaiiun to take 
especial care lest, by too mucli^^liman 't^gi^ldUpD, 'if (as 
ours has too often done) iJilerfere with thmviso ^fFk^j^eim'enfs of 
nature, whose motto wi{h all her kiialfiess has Weif beelf, Nmji 
7 np impune lacesmt! , ^ 

* Universally adored as woman is, yet it is an anomalous fact 
which no one can deny,'that in everv climate under U>e «nn m'an 
'appears as her open, avowed cneniy—and strange as it may sound, 
the more he admires the treasure she posses«ies, the inoie anxious 
he is to deprive lier of itj— 

** The lovely toy, so keenly sought. 

Has lost its <.harms hy being caught; 

And every touch that wooed its stay 
* Has brush’d its brightest hues away ! ” 

I^ow, if this arrangement were totally iiicompreliehsible to uS^.yet 
surely it would not be altogether discror^talile, Were we to feel 
assured tliat the mysterious disjKmsatioii was benevolent and jiral. 

‘ e liave already observed, that with all her kindness, ^the 
punishments by whicl/nature preserves herJaws are irrevocably 
severe. Bestowing us, wkh one hand* the enjrp merit of health, 
with what severity does she, with the otlier, puin'»'h eveiynrilt^m-• 
.peraiice which would destroy it—what human castigation, we beg 
leave to ask of some of rmr opponraits, is^i^qiial to fit of tbeii^. 
gout ? Compare a healthy peasat^U/i clfeeks with the livid^’cmirte-* 
nance of a giii-drinker, and who can say that a magistnate’s fine for < 
drunkennesses as severe as hers ? W hat mimoiiition of a |ireacher 
is equal to the reproof of a gttiity conscience? Even the sentence 
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of death is whatVhe ineattest «ftaiung us has ^rtitiicle enough in 
silence to endure^ but the first murderer’s puiiislj^eDt was greater 
thaii he could ^bearl” and aftenall, what was this punishment but' 
simply a voice, crylUg to' him in the* wilderness of his .paradise— 
“ Cain ! Cain * is thy hwtkar f '' If abstinence be necessary 

for the recovery of our health, can physician enforce it like 
the fever which robs us'of our appetite^ (Ja» tlie siii*geon explain 
to the man who iuis broken ,atnmb the nece'bsity of*i'est,*in order 
that the bone may knit, as sternly hs ilje^ excruciating pain 
wbicU punishes bim if be moves it ? Wbati would be our sut- 
ferlogs if one man were to haVe the gout for another man's iu' 
temperance t Or if the efiects of gin>cirinking were to be borne 
cqi/aliy by aU ibankind ? Leaving justice out of tbe case, would 
it be d wise arrangement to divide responsibiUty, and partially 
at the expense of the cominiinity to'absolve an individual fur neg¬ 
lecting t^ particular duty he ha» tp perform 7 M ow, if in these 
cases It be admitted, that Nature, thougb her lips be motionless, 
nittiutaius our real welfttre by a judicious systerti of rewards and 
punishnienfsy surely it would follow, (liat it is probable she would 
consistently purj^^ie a iiiniilar bourse in protecting female virtue, oil 
which the bappineas of all individuals, as well as of ail nations, 
(tiaiuly depends. W’ould it be prudent to intrust it to any but her 
own keeping ? If she alone receiver die .reward which adorns its 
preservatiqn, it not a sensible afrangi^ieiil that she should like¬ 
wise be the sole sutlerer hu* its I6$s?^ Could any belter ai raiigeinent' 
be invented ? In common alfairs of life, do we not invariably act 
oil the same principle'? Have we not one officer to command our 
army in tlic field, on purpose to ensure a responsibility »bieh 
* would not practically exist, were it tj be subdivided '! But it is 
loudly argued —** Nature is wrong: a woman ought not to be 
the sole guardiau of her ouii honour; let us, dierefore, make it, 
by ^K’oglish law, the joint-stock property of the s^xes—let the mail 
bo punished foe* its loss as much as herself, and under this clever 
and superior arraiigeineht, which will make it die interest of both 
pardes to preserve the treasure, it will retnaiii inviolate ; depend 
upon it, nq bankruptcy w‘ill take place 1 '* ^ 

' Weil—^this theory has long bean reduqed to practice, and 
whatrv.e ajk, has been the lesult ? Have the lower ordets, to 
whom it has been exchisively applied, become more or less moral 
than their superiors ft) station? Has the fear of punishment had 
its promised efi'ect? Baa it intimidated the enemy? Has it 
strengtiiened or ruined the fortress ? Has it .preserved the citadel ? 
Is there now^ as them used to be, but one seducer, or arc tlieie 
two I Has It become: die interest of the woman, instead of op¬ 
posing, to go ov^r to the enemy 1 I'or consenting to do so, has 
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not the law alinqpt invariably rewardwi her with a 'lfu»baiid J Ha$ 
it not forcibly proviill^dbr her 'i Has not the oath it has extorted 
from her been frequently productive ef p«fjpry 1 ^ Before the altar 
do the ceremonies of maniage, ckufching, and canStefting, i;espcct- 
fully follow each other at awfuhintltrvaisy "or jerre they not now ail 
jumbled together in a bag? more 

moral people ,in this fc^e#^an'tha?‘Irish, among whom no 
poor-laws ‘exist? Has it not ^e.n*ihdiilj^utably proved, that ouv 
domestic* servants are,' .as Uf this matter, by far the most moral 
ninoug our lower clysses; and has not this been produced by 
our own unrelenting rule of turning them out of pur houses, in 
short, like Nature, abandoning those whcr niisbebave ? Haa not 
that severitydiad*a most beneticial effect? Can there*bS any harth 
in our acting nattOnally as we conscientiously act in our.*own 
homes ?' ' , 

* if/ argues the Assistant Coi|fmiissioner, ^ it*should be •impos¬ 
sible fur the defenders of tlie old law', and the fevilers of the Poor- 
Law Amendment Act, satisfactorily to an^sver questions, 
surely it must follow, that ouf theoiy, having been ttnsu^c^isaCul, 
is false j and standing before the world as we dOjl^'cmivtct^d of 
being incapable, on so delicate a subject, to legislate for oar-> 
selves, surely we ought, in penitence and submission,,to fall back 
upon that simple law of nature, •which has most sensibly decreed, 
that a woman after all is the best guardian of her «wn> honour, 
and that the high rewards and Wverc punishments which naturally 
attend its preservation and its loss are the henellcent nieam of 
securing our happiness, and of maintaining the moral character of 
our couiiiiy. That we have erred from a mistaken theory of 
charity and benevolence—thsitwvc have demoralized society, kindly 
desirous to improve it—that in scrubbing our morality we never 
meant'to destroy its polish—that, by our old bastardy laws,*wc 


nobly intended to protect pretty wcmien, just as we \>nce thougbt 
how kind it vi'ould be to nurse infants for^tbinu iif our national 
baby-house the Foundling Hospikitr—and just as we thought hotw 
bcnevoleui*it wcmld be to raise the«paiiper above the indepeudeut 
labomci'-^-it is highly dSnsoliug to reflect the day of such 

follies has past. This^country^has no.loug^r the apology of youth 
and inexperience—^it is deeply stricken in years—agh has brOUght 
with it experience, and by experience most dearly purchased^ it 
ciiucted, in tlte Pom-Law AmeodmenC' Bill, <1110 clause Jto w'liich 
so. much obloquy has attached, but^vhiett, we humbly cooceiv^, 
tests ^n a foundation jlbat cannot now be undermined by the 
weak tools of •mistaken sympathy^ Qt reversed by explosidns 
popular clamour.’ * 
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Having be<m assured by various classes of pfeoplc as well-as 
cpnvinreii by cbcuments, wfiich have alreadjy b^ii submitted to 
our readers, that the Deal boatmen were^in a state almost of 
famine, the Assistant ComrntssioiuT felt it his duty to look with 
considerable attention into their case. How they manage to live,' 
said the overseer ofihe parislii f l^^,only lcn00!* * / can solemnly 
assure you fhe^ tim s/<|,h6 mg/one^^^f the magistrates. 
• Ifs them ffauHng lights ih(i^^Om^i‘rnmt*}ic^'put on the Good'in 
sands which has ruined db^eKVtkl a <8hoi t, fat, pufty shop¬ 
keeper, a radical advocate t()r what he f called the freedom of 
mankind. Finding that all people in tfifleietit terms corro¬ 
borated the same eyi^nce, we strolled down to the bt;ach and 
Endeavoured'to get into Conversation with the boiptnen themselves, 
but from them we could not extract one word of l•olnplaint. 
Yet their countenances told plainly enough what their tongues 
^disdained to utter—in short, it was evident that tin*}- were subsisting 
on fow^diet. *» 

Dressed in blue jackets and trowsers, *tliey were sitting before 
dieir louses 6f call, loitering in gmwps on the beach, or leaning 
bottts, Mhile their tarrei) canvass clothing, apparently 
alitf enough''to walked alone, was hanging against the low 

cHnker-bi^ which sheltered their best sails, oars, &c. from 

the weather! »l*iXcepting a wind-bound fleet, riding at anchor, 
with' heads, like cavalry horses,%iU pointing the same way, there 
was nofu Vessel in sight, and their prospects altogether, certainly, 
did appear about as barren as the shingle under their feet. ‘ I am 
afraiti you arc badly oft now-a-days, my men?' said the A.ssistaiil 
Conimissiotier to four uble-looking stoainen vho were che\ving 
(instead of tobacco, winch they would liavc liked much better) 
the cud of reflection. He receiveefno answer—not even a nod dr 
a .shake of the heail— ‘ Quanto sono inse7is{hili gnesti Inglesi !' wc 
rnuttered to ourselves. 

‘ Finding there was no wisdom ki the multitude, we returned to 
the inn, and having pceviously learnt that George Phillpolts was 
'C'n& of the most iespeclable,‘^ino.st experienced, as well as most 
daring of the dJeal boatmen, we sent ^ messeiiger for him,•and 
in about twenty vflnuteif tlie door of our apartment opened, ami 
in walked a /ihort, clean-bhiit, mud-looking old man, w ho, in a 
l(hv tone r>f vt>ice, very modestly observed that he had been in¬ 
formed wc wished *0 speak with him.. 

At flr.s*. we conceived (jiaf there must have been some mistake, for 
the imin's fare did not look m» if it haft ever setbn danger, ai\d there 
was a bene.volerire in it, as well as a want of animation in his 
amall blue eyes,* that appeared totally out of character with* his 
catling. His tbin* white hair certainty showed that he had lived 
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long enough to gain experience of sojne sort, Uut i^til he answered 
llial his name was Phillpotts, we certainly did llfink ihat*^ he was 
not our man. * 

* Well, George, what shall it^ be f* we said to him, pointing to 
a large (aiipty tumbler oh the table. He replieK.1 that he was much 
obliged, but tbath^lfever dra^'4| till, unless i., was a glass of grog 
or .so about elev^^o’^lock aSid strange as it may 

sound, nothing that wef $af' coum induce him to break 

through^this odd arran^ttttient. > As th<;3 man sat- perfectly at his 
ea.se, looking aa if notfn^^ tfb'uld either elate or depress him, we 
had little diffidultjr it explaining to him what was our leal object 
ill w'ishiiig to ktioVir exactly how he and /•omrade.s were farrt^. 
On our taking ii||b pencil to write down mi answers* fiyr a momeht 
lie paused^ hut the feteling, whatever it was, only dashed across his 
mind like the spray of a sea, and he afterwards cared no more for 
tlu* piece of black-lead, than if it had been writing his epitaph. 

in answer to our queries, he’stated that he; was sixty-ortc years 
rtf age, and had been on the water ever since he was ten years old. 
He had himself saved, in lys' lifetime, oft' the Goodwrp 8:indi, 
rather more than a hundred men and wsomen ;• and on ihijti street, 
no sooner did he enter into rietails, than itV'i>s eirident that bfH 
mind was rich in pride nnd self-satisfaction. could bc 

more creditable to htttnau nature, nothing le,ss arrogant, tlma thfC 
manly animation with which lie exultingly described the viirious 
.sets of l( llow*-cieatiiie.s, t>f all nations, he had* saVed from 
drowning. Yet on the contra side of his ledger he kept as faith- 
full v recorded the conclU|jling history ot those, whose vessels, it 
having been out of his power to approach, had loundered on the 
quickaiuuis only a few.fathoms from his eyes. In rnie iiistHitce, he 
’said, that as the ship went down, they .'luddenly congregated on 
the forecastle like a swarm of bees; their shiielis, ax they aliogejther 
Slink into eternity,.seemed still to be sounding in hig eais. ^ 

Once, after witnes.sing a setmo of this sort, during a yi ry heiftry 
gale of wind, which hud lasted three days, strvtcmed out to the 
soiithwardji thinking that other veltrfels might be on the sands, \k 
he*was passing,*Bt a gr^t di^itancfi, a bng, whicli had foundered 
two dais before, with all hands on boards its nT;y<is being', how'ever, 
still above water, he widdenly observed and exclaiiyed, tita tj here 
was something ‘like lumps’ on the foremast which seemed”to 
move, lie instantly bore dow'it upon the wiyck, and there found 
four sailors alive, lushed to the mast. ' NYiih' the grealc.si difticulty 
he and his crew saved iheni all. 'JJheif thirst fand he had nothing 
ill the lioat to give thfem) was, he said, qui»e dreadful, /rhere 
hart been witfi them a ftfth man, but ‘ his heart Rad broken;' and 
his comrades seeing this, had managed to unhisUhim, and he fell 
into the breakers. In 
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In aspring otbVi^i l^iilputt^ had more than pnctf loiit one or two 
of'his own crew ; and in one case he explavied) with a tear actually 
standing in the corner of each eye, that he had lately put a couple 
of his men on board a vessel in distress, which in less than ten 
minutes wa$ on the tt^Unds, Hif men, as well as the whole crew, 
were drowtied^before, hispeyes, all^appearing close to him. By 
inconsiderately pushing'forwards Wsave, Ms comrades, his boat 
got between two banks of sandlj’tiie vyihd blowing strong upon 
them that it was utterly impossime to get, back. For so'iue time 
the three men who were with him insisted^ on trying to get out. 
‘.But,* said PhiJlpotts, who was at the helm, * £ told ’em, my lads, 
we’re only prolonging oar misery, the sooner iPs ^vcr tlie better!’ 
The sea waspreakiug higher than a ship’s mast over'both banks, 
but tla:y had nothing left but to steer right at their enemy. 

Ojii approaching the bank, an immense wave to windward broke, 
and byctlie force of the tenipdst was carried completely above 
their heads ; the sea itself seemed to pasf’ ovei' tiiem, or rather, 
like Pharaoh, tlmy were between two., * How we ever got over, 
the banlc,* said Phillpotls, wlio, for the Urst time in his narrative; 
Seemed lost, confused, and incapable of expressing himself, * I 
can tell no^pian!’ After a considerable pause, he added, ‘It 
was just God Almighty that saved us, and I shall always think so.* 

On the surface of this globe, \heie is nowhere to be fouiul so 
iuhuspituble *8 desert as the * wide blue sea,* At any distance 
from laud diere is nothiug in it for man to Oat'; nothing in it that 
he can drink. His tiny foot no sooner rests upo^ it, than he 
, sinks into his grave; it grows neither it|;;)wers nqr fruits ; it oH'crs 
uionotoiiy to the luiud, restless motion to the body; and wlieii, 
besides all this, one reflects that it is to the most fickle of the 
elements, the wind, that vessels of all sizes are to supplicate for 
assistance in sailing in every direction to their various destina- 
ti«ns, it would almost seem that tho ocean W'as divested of charms, 
and armed with ^storn^is, to prevent our being persuaded to enter 
hs dominious. Hut though t^ic situation of a vesseUin a heavy 
gale of wind appears indescribably territi^!, yet, practically speak* 
iug, its seem ity is .>o great, that it is truly said ships seldom or 
ever founder in deep water,' except from accident or inattention. 
How ships manage to get across tliat stilt region, that ideal line, 
which separates th^ opposite trade winds of each hemisphere; 
how a small bo.v ot viieii manage unhibelled to be bufl'etted for 
inontlw} up one side of a wave and down that of^nnoilicr: how' 
ever get out of the abysses into w'hich they shik ; and how, 
after such pitebiug and tossing, they reach in safety the vory 
baibour in tbotr. native country froni' which they originally de^ 
parted, ought tmiy to be accounted for by acknowledging 
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how truly it has,beep written, * that 4he spirit of C^d movfis upon 
the face of the wate?s.’ 

'It is not, therefore, from the ocea^i itself that tnaiiHias so much 
to fear; it can roar during tlie tempest, but its bark, is than 

its bite; however, alt^ugh the earth and watej^ch afford to n«an 
a life of considerable security, jet there^^ists between these two 
elements an everlasting >pr, i|dog and battle, a husband and 
wife contention, into Wlifch no p^ng vessel can enter with im¬ 
punity ; ibr of all the terroi% pf tfiis world, there is surely no one 
greater than that of l)eitig on a lee-shore in a gale of wind, and in 
■shallow water.. On this account, it is natural enough that the fear 
of land is as strong in the sailor's heart as is his ultachmeut to it; 
and when, hom^vard bound, he day after day npproacRes his owrn 
latitude, his love and his fear of his native shores increase jis the 
distance between them dimiuish'bs. Two fates, the most opppsite 
iij iheir extremes, are shortly to juvalt liini. The sailor-bey fanci¬ 
fully pictures to himself that in a few short hburs he will be once 
again iicstling in his mother’s arms. Thfc able seaman belter 
knows tliat it may be decieeihfor him, as it has been dedl'eed for* 
thousands, that in gaining his point hd shall Jose Its object—j[h^( 
England, with all its verdure, may fade before bis eygf, and 
* While he sinks, without an arm to save, , , 
lUs country bJoom, a .^farden and a gravL! ’ 

We suppose it is known to most of our i^'aders tliift there exists, 
on the shuiGS of Deal, a breed of ampliibious hiimnii beings, 
whose peculiar .profession it is to rush to the assistance of every 
vessel in distress, lii mo|hent$ of calm and sunshine, they stand* 
li$tIcs^ly on the shore, stagnant and dormant, like the ocean 
before them ; but when eve J shopkeeper closes bis door, wiien 
the old woman, with her umbrella turm'd inside out, feels that 
she must either lose it or go with it to heaven; wlieti tiie r^ins 
o^ the maibconchhian arc nean'ly blown from iiis hand, and Iris 
leaders liaye scarcely blood or breeding enough to fafee the storm ; 
when the gnow is drifting across; 4he fields, seeking for a* hedge¬ 
row against which it may sparkle and rest in peace ; when whole 
families of the wealthy stop in their discoutse to, listen to the wind 
rumbling in their chyntteys; when the sailor's wife, at her tea, 
bugs her infant to her arms; and, looking at its»father, siTenlly 
\hanks heaven lltat he is on'sliore;— tAen Jias the moment ar- 
lived for the Deal boatmen to contdhd, one against auotlier, to 
see whose boat shall first he Jaun^ied into the tremendot^ siipf. 
As the declivity of the beach is very steep, and as the creaiied 
rollers over w^iich the keel descends arc,all piaSed ready for the 
attempt, they only w’uit a mom'ent for what tliey qdll ** a lull,'* and 
, then cutting the rope, the bark, as gallantly as themseivas, rutdies 
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to. its native elelnent. The ^iiHcuIty of gelling ^nto deep water 
would aniou{it sojnietitnes aUiyast to an iinposi^biiit}', but that word 
has been blotted fro^^tbeir vdibib^lary; and although some boats 
fail, otHeff|.. yritjb Sl^en or eight men on boards are soon seen 
stretching a^i^,.totfiat very point in creation which one would 
think the seafaring.nHWii|K't^td tnpst^fcarfully avoid—the Goodwin 
Sands. To he even hi the nei|^6nrhuod<of such a spot in the 
stoutest vessel, '^nd with tli'e abilftt. that ever sailed, is a fate 
whidi Nelson himself would have striven to avoid ; but tliat these 
poor nameless Iteroes should not only be \viliing but eager to 
go there voluntarily in a hurricane in an opep boat, shows very 
clearly, thvt,(‘wi,tH all his follies and all his fpiblea> m|m really is, 
or rather cair be, the lord of the creation, and that within his slight 
frame' tliere beats a heart capable of doing what every other animal 
in (Creation would shudder to perform. The lion is savage, and 
tlie tiger is ferocious, but where iv'ould their long tails be, if they 
were to find themselves afloat with Etiglisli boatmen ? 

,1 Tt be evident to our readeis, taut the Deal boatmen often 
incur these dangers without any remuneration, and in vain, and 
that half^at^^en b^ats have continually to return, their services 
after all u||p«iti^f€quired. iSo long as a vessel can keep to sea, 
they*are specks on tlie ocean, insigniiicant and unnoticed; but 
when a slii}i is drifting on the sam\s, or has S'truck, then theie exists 
no object m cu‘ati«)n so important as themselves. As aoon as a 
vessel strikes the sand, the waves in succession break upon as they 
strike and pass her. (iuder such circumstances, the only means 
of getting her afloat, is for the shore-botit to con.e under her bows 
and carry otf her anchor ; wliich being dropped at some distance 
to windward, enables her to* huni herself into deep water. To 
desx’i'ihe tlic: danger which a sinuli open boat expciiences even in 
approaching ? vessel to make this attempt is beyond tlic povver^ of 
uiiy painter ; Jin fact, he has uevei witnessed it, and even wcie he 
to be granted tlie opjfortunity. it is quite certain that, though he 
sL pntd paint, to use a sailor’s phrase, till all was^bliie,” the 
artist would himself look ten tunes blueiVhaii his pictuie. 

Of all the most-jnwieldy guests that could seeJt for lodging in a 
snuvil boat, a, large shiji's anchor is perhaps the worst; to receive 
of swallow it IS almost death—to g^t rid of it or disgorge it is, 
|if possibk^ still worse, E\\;n in a calm, take it by which tnd )ou 
^•ill, it is tin awkwara customer to deal with • and though pliiloso- 
phtrs'havc said “ Icvc lit qiftll bene lertur onus,’** vet if it ^veigbs 
aixleen or eighteen hiiiuired weight, in it gale of wind, cairy it 
which way vt»u. will, it is heavy*. When a vessel, from bmnj?ing 
onsands, h** become unable to floati, its last and only leMuuce 
it fPsaVe some of the crew, who, lashed to,.a rtqje which has ' 

beev ' 
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till own abb^iti) aie one by one tlugged Vv the bdatmun 
tluoii4htiie suif, till tite boat, bong able to hold no uiviic, Uie> cut 
tin. only ihuad on uhich the hopys of the leifiaiiidci hod dt pended, 
and dipatting with then cargo, the le&t aie lef^to ihoi iat^ 

liut oui leadeis will piobabiy exclaim, * VMiul can all thi« 
ha\e to do \iith the thiee Puoi I^iw Commii>aioncis foi Lngland 
and Wale^-?' \\i * la Geoige Phillpolts, then, &o soon 

luigotten'^ we have only verbally di[^e^ul liom him —iu aiU &liU 

at OUI aiJc/ • 

I lines have non altcud with u& ’’ with a look of calm itieiati- 
chob he obseived, ‘ vt&scb now don’t get 7/. a'ton, yvljcie a 
tiw ago thu) got 37/ ’ \Vt asked him wh it p ©icwir reccMved 

foi going off" to a vessel ‘ Jin boat lliat Ihst gels, to beii’ Ik 

ml ^ icceivts !2 js foi going L'ack and bunging of! a piUft, if 
It blov\s a gait of wind it’s thitc guincah , the otli i bo^ts'get, 
nothing * 

‘ Well, Pliillpoll%, wt obsiivtd, * we nu\» want >on to tell uv 
bonf&tly how it is you all niapagc to lixt lit lepiicd (we me 
copying VI ib nnn ficiiii oui Note-book,i, ‘ Mutuf dop f im> ut all! 
fiitu onlyt «s I tall t/, htftiihc ' fJ e ufftn vton'l iaxltf^mtol fof a 
w((k /ogcf/ifi*' Many that Luo<L about for a cP(iil,'0^l(iys, and 
tilipu thd/ tniK h(mt Vay hnu notliin^—that s tht niinjtr. 
siuj^lt nttuian just hw, for mysiif I hnue not tai n<d a duUui^ 
(It y\ »s lltn the i2imI oI l(biiiaiY) this ymr AlU i siltinj; in 
sihiice some lime, lu audm, ^ But I s/ntu / b abb ft hold on 
mvth lowffi * this lit unant that in sliouid b< tuned to iiid 
ins tins in fit. il noikhou« , which nic ui> contains nnuIccii old 
wcatlui b( ati II boaliiKii,'^ yyhoiii that s imk nioniiii^ wi h n) loiiiici, 
hke oUit 1 panpt: I c coniiiKil to tin house, sitting sihntl) luiiiul a 
stove 

(t is to b( hoptd llut, while tht Pool LiyvConinw sioinis {sn- 
forni lilt pandul tiuiv oi tan it keeping tin iinpiu^tehnt sfindy 
]Mnpci below ttn situ itiuii ot tin in n ptAclt nt Idiuiiiti, tli(>. 
Will in no ihslaiice mehel to bun* bifoit the atu niioii of ll. 
publn, Is 111 c\(t ption to On ink, tvciv «asc id incut ulndi has 
hitlie III) iHiii ncglt'ttd in the mais, aiul, stioii^’y iiiipit h iil with 
tins ftehii^, we tainesd} snbnnt to oiii h iftcis in nual, and to 


' till t tnl m mJ u tl 1> U I itmi n or, ttji they ir ckti nut i Hoeilers ’ 
into) nts 1 1 ihuiit favt himdn il oi tliiso, uoin i iit i 1 c ,iis nt io vnlt i 

nkhou^t., iiiou oi tlwR' v now riurninf' i >iii 

ayiitik)* ill >w i ll hul tUc yvtisifr staUil ihdit in in luv iHstiiius nxiuuiuulii 
ar i(.j)tina uM t It i(l stilt tu & w that tlivy could now do With i it y it use 1 fi t ahuitt 
lull fe ifs ui 1 intil two yeais ai;o, to be the •uctom fur any wivi s or childieii oi thi 
boituuii whoT, jiiirni Toliof to ho admitkd into the workho iso u i. o\*>ry uay it 
meat turn a this arraii('i*meut, fauw(>ser, wa* found to cuni ir de^jondnua, and it 
* wan thereiuie changed Hit the pteaeut weekly allowance of bieail and iiotaf^gs. 
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tiie governtnetfiin particular^ that something better than the coii<* 
finemefit oC a worK-house ahould be the fate^ of the feAV veterans 
M'ho have exhausted their sti^pgth in so 6r«ve^ so useful^ and‘ so 
honourably ail occupatloutas we have been now describing. So 
long as tbyy young, and can keep to sea, it matters compa¬ 
ratively but Ut% on what they subsist: for as their power lies in 
their hearts, it may^^rnly be said that, that engine requires little 
fuel; and to the credit of,human nature, ifiost true it lis, that tlie 
worse a young* man fares, the leas €alue does he plac-o on the 
bauble of existence ; but when a Deal bda^nan grows old, when 
the tempest gets too strong for hina, the w'aves too many for him, 
atici Nvhen he is driven from his element to the shore, for the sake 
<ff tho.se lifi lihs «avqd, his old age, like his youth,"sho4ild be gilded 
with' hoiiour*^; and, by a wealthy and generous country, oiiglit lie 
not to be raised above the idle, the protiigatc, ami the iniprovirlcut 
'paiipcK—particularly now that fiqating lights have, fortunately for 
all but him, blighted the harvest Iby whidi he once might have 
provided for his own Inurement ? ^ . j 

'Whether or not such a man as*>George Phillpotts wyi^ ab^d 
lustre or discredit (m Greenwich Hospital; whether or jhdt he 
would be vPelcomed or spurned beneath such a roof, by dicnie who 
still talk of tlie tempest, and who well know what is due to those 
who perhaps may have saved Kvmy among them frOm a watery 
grave, may be a subject deemed fit for discussion ; but tliat these 
men should at least enjoy their liberty, that they should be enabled 
in their oid age to pace the beach, and help at all events to launch 
their children into the suif, is what, we^ fervfeiitl^' trust, no Euglidi 
legislator will deny. 

I 

'Fo piocoed.—Where we found so niiicli to condemn or lament, 
we found also a little here and there to admire. 

. “’riie systeAi of administering rplief to the poor in the pafrish 
and tow if of'Ashford is so creditable to East Kent, it has pro < 
• diiccd surii beneticiaf efl'ects,.a;)d it offcis such valu^ible instruct 
tTon to the Poor Law commissiouers, as well as to the coiiiiti;y in 
gcneial,*thal it may be useful to lay beVore our reader^ a shoit 
^coiint of it. Ou ap^ndvig one evening ihe'weekly meeting of 
we*ficlect vc^y, wc found assembled round a large deal table the 
followings individuals :—• 

Mr. Rifjhard Greeahill, t&nner, in t\ie chair ; Wm. Walter, inn- 
keepav; Wm. Parnell, brewsr,; B. Thurpe, draper; Walter |durlon, 
farmer; Thos. Thurston, surveyor; Steph..Tonbridge, baker; John 
tiultcTn, miller; Richd. [..ewis, fer«iei\ chi^rchwardea ; .Tohn Barle}', 
upholsterer, ditto ; ‘Wm. Scot!, grocer ; Wm. Halher and Son, 
grocers ; George Morgan, farmer j John Worger, grocer ; R, Sharpe, 
fihoemaSer, overseer j Wm. Morley, grocer^ ditto.* Over 
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' Over the fire-place there hung, in a frame, a kirge sheet of 
drawing-paper, on which were inscribed ,the nanieS of these in> 
dividuals. K 111 fi%<two colunms there had been weekly, inserted, 
in their own respective band-writings, the initials of every ineinber 
who had for that week been present ab the meeting ; and that it 
had been reckoned highly creditable to be present, was evident 
from a glance .at tlie constant attendance many lia{l bestowed upon 
this self imposed duty of watching over their own parish ufi'airs. A 
more lespictable juiy* a more honest and creditable-lookiug set 
of men we scarcely ever saw assembled together. A small bell 
hung from the ceiling, within reach of tlnr chairman’s hand, and 
as soon as he Jliilled it, tiie first weekly claimant (a woman) was 
fortlicoming, and the following dialogue (which we copy from our 
Note-book) ensued 

Chairman. —What is your appucation? u4.x~To be excused from 
paying poor-rate. '' 

(^hairman .—What are yr'ur earnings ? A, —Sometimes^ I get a 
di^’swashing in the week, and sometimes two. ^ 

Chairman. —What is the average of your •earnings pet* month? 
><,—'Can’t sajr. • 

A Vestryman —Is any person lodging with you ? A, —Yes. 

Q .—What do they pay you ? A. —Is. Od. per week. ^ 

Chairman. —You may leave the {oom. [She did so«] Well, gen- 
tjemen, you have heard the case, what is she to have ? 

A Vestryman. —She says she only gets work one day a week; all I 
can say is, whenever she is wanted, she can never be had. 

Second Vestrymm. —1 propose it be granted. * 

Third Vestryman .—I second it. 

* Chairman. —Is there any amendment ? 

[There being no reply, the bell was rung, and the woman appeared, 
when the Chairman informed her that her demand was grauted. 
As soon as she left the room, the second applicant entered-^a 
tali, stout, hale man of about fifty.] § 

Chairmans —What do you ask ? *A. —Whatever, gentlemen, you 
chuose to give me ; but I must have Support for my child. 

. A Vestoyman. —Is it your child ? A. —It is m^ ‘•mfe's. 

Second Vestryman. —What are you worth ? A. —Gentlemen, Ihope 
you won't ask a question of that sort; it is a delicate thing fo. a 
man to s-.ate exactly what he’s worth. It is quite impossible for me 
to tell; all I know is, I can’t support that child. 

Third Vestryman. —^That man is wortlf 300 /. or 400 /. : aje you 
not.^ —Gentlemen, I, hope you will not ask me a question of 
that sort. , • 

Chairman. —We entertain no feelings of del’cacy here; you come 
to us to ask relief, it Is our duty not to give it unle8s*you are in abso- 
• VOL. Liii, MO. evt , 2 L • lute 
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lutft wan«. Js it ft'ue that you are worth 400^. f j£rr-Not 400/., it 
may be 300/.hut, gentlemen, I can't well drawf upon that. 

Chairman- —You may* leave* the ^room.— \^i£xit Pauj^cr.]—\Yell» 
gentlemeR, you have heard the case; what do you propose 1 

Veshyman.-^l propose that the ^ase be dismissed. 

Second Vesirymhn.-jl second it. 

CAaim«n.-“is there any amendment? ^ * 

Third Vestryman. —That man is connected ^with the press. He 
will give us all the trouble'he can! « “ • 

[The chairman rang his hell, and ftia man again appeared. 

Chairman —The (’ourt h^s heard your application, and has re¬ 
solved that it be dismissed. 

*TKen, gentlemen, I must see further intuit. „ 
i'You are perfectly at liberty to take what measures you 
think proper. You may leave the room. [Be-Exit Pauper.] 

f 

‘ w (Tile Third Clainmpt now entered.) 

Chairman. —What do you ask ? A. —3j. 

What have you eartmd since* last Wednesday ? A .—But Is. Bd. 

AVhjft has your wife earned? .“—About 1?. 9(/. 

What docs she dt\.? A.-^Sht* curries a basket. 

'What dfr you do^ A —I do the same: last#\'eek I walked with 
it eightefen miles in one day, and did not get one farthing. 

Choirman.-^Yoa may leave tli^,^roora.—[fix*/ Pauper.]—Well, 
gentlemen, wliat do you propose? 

Vistryman. — 1 propose that it be disinis.sed. 

Si^i^d Vestryman .—I second it. 

Third Vestryman .—The man, it appears, and his wife have only gained 
-3s.; 1 propose that he should have (Meaning bread, flour, 

, and jK>tatoe.s.) 

Fourth Vcslryman. —I second it. ' 

Chairman. —Those in favour of the first proposition hold up their 
hand.s!—(Tliere were three.) Those in favour of the second pro- 
pasitiou hold uj!) their hands.—(Therij were nine )' " 

‘[The bell was rung, and the Claimant again appeared. 

Chairman. —The Coiirt has hi-jErd your case, and has granted to 
ycfti 9-8-2. . ' 

Pauper ,—Thank ypu, gentlemen. 

\Foufftn AppUcanti a woms^n.) 

r/fuimflH.—-'‘What do you ask ? A. —A doctor for my daughter. 

CAairwiOiU.—Your husbawd must apply; you know that is'the rule. 
You nnist leave the room. * [The woman retired. 

-.Vesliynian .—It is not Iter husband's tfhild ; and so he is ashamed 
to come himself—he never will.* * 

Chaiiman .—TltAthimn is pefectly capable, I know, of supporting^ it; 
he works for me, and.haa been ill the receipt of a guinea or twenty- 
four shillings per^week. 
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(Fifth Claimant.) 

Chairman. —What do you ask ? • 

[The man seemed much affected'! he said he was sorry to a|>pear be¬ 
fore the gentlemen—that liis leg was almost and that he hoped 

soon to be able to woik.] « 

Chairman. —Well, g#ntlemen, you have hakrd the case; what is 
your opinihn ? ♦ ■ * ^ 

Veilr^man .—I know that }8 an honest man: f propose that he 
shall have, per week, ^atf a gallon of dour and one gallon of potatoes, 
till the JBth of March next. 

J cttrymnn. —I second it. 

Chotrmnn —1%there any amendment ? 

[Tlio 1){ 11 was rung, the man entered, and he very gratefully aceepted 
tJic relief ] 

JMany other cases wuic introdpeed, which it might be^tedious 
to detail. Every one of the applicants seemed to be ktiow'U to 
some, and most of them to all of the ^eslrjmeu. 7’he most 
scrutim/iug inquiiies were made; and, in several cases,attempts 
at inipusUion were detected, exposed, and the claim refused, lit 
■siioit, evciy appln^nl had the advantage oT appealing before a 
wcU-ecluraWd jury of practical men, who, "aS far an we wore 
t apahle of judging, seemed dete/miued to admiuistef justice^VKith 

IIU I cv. • ^ 

, As f-oon as the weekly claimants w’cic finished, the bel^'as 
lung, and the inmates of the house were ordered to appear, jlfghl 
old nun, with one able-bodied man, accordingly euteicd ; and as 
soon as they w'eit rangeda row, the master of the workhouse * 
was onleieil to leave the room. Each man w'as asked if he 
had anv lomplaml to make; they all iiplhd in the negative. 'J'lie 
bell was tlien lung for the luastei, who was asked if he had 
any complaint to prefer: he had none, and the jiaity weic dis¬ 
missed. « 

The bojs were then sent for, and in a siiftilar iiiaiiucr langed in, 
a low. THcy weie fed in the woikjiouse, hut made to work evt.y 
da\ for any who would employ them. 'J’heir, earnings were iii- 
qmied into, and tlie statement they made contspomlrd with the 
inaslti's acLouiit. "Fhey were a fine-looking set of country lads, 
with not.a depmved face among them—tliey had* open couiitu- 
iluiices, Iaig(‘ mouths, and l.ig butter buco)i<*teetU. 'llliere were 
two citiihhy little cieatuies,»wilh clieeki»«likc >oses ; and wheiijt 
(amc to then tiun to uuswer whetller they had any comptaiut to 
make, they lattghed at tfte sentence, as if it Iiau b^cn Greek.* The 
inn'tei had no complaint against them, except against the eldest, 
a hul of about seventeen, who, he said, 'Got out ft' nights.' The 
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boy received, frod) the chairman a lecture, and 6ie band 
dismissed. * , 

Next appeared a row'of old, lame, withered women, each hob¬ 
bling one aftw the other, like Mother Goose: as they stood lean¬ 
ing against the wall, no puitude seeming exactly to suit them, a 
row of healthy little girls, with shining faces,, wliose heads scarcely 
reached their apron strings^ were ranged^ before thevni: each case 
was very shortly inquired 'into, and there beliig no coniplnints on 
either side, the party were dismissed. Tbq vestryman who had 
made the minutes of the evening’s proceedings then read them 
out to the court, and the business being thus closed, the meeting 
was dissolved.^ , • , 

Thfc morar effect of this sensible, humane, and business-like 
system it is almost impossible for afiy one, however deeply he may 
have considered the subject, to calculate. Hundreds, who would 
think it a joke to dim, and even to biowbgat, a solitary overseer, 
would be afraid of a|>pearing before such a large assemblage. 
Marty, wlio would not hesitate to be beggars in private, would 
shrink from the disgrace of being nietidtcunts in public. Im¬ 
postors dreaded detection—the insolent werq, Ipied—the bully 
•was iiilimidate'd. On the other hand, the widow, "the orphan, 
the ]C‘“rson really in want, had in4heir favour a tribunal in which 
the best ingredients in the English cliaracter w-eie undoubtedly to 
be ip^d. W e may add, tliat the court has at its disposal a sum 
of afibul .jO/. a year, which is distributed privately, ami very judi¬ 
ciously, as cncouiagement to the indigent to retain their lude- 
"pendenre and to prevent their iiicumng tlie discredit of appearing 
before the court. , 

'I’o cuiculate the effect of such a system upon the morals of 
the lower orders, we repeat, is impossible ; for if tlie gradnul de- 
m^^ralizaiion of an individual be imperceptib!e--if hourly, daily, 
and yeuily, iihan or woman may slowly sink—until at last their 
good feelings are desti%ed— skj, on the other hand, from a state 
of* almosl any degradation, may, they as iinpcrceptlb!y‘‘l.»e stimu¬ 
lated, encotiiaged, ajnd even forced to rise in their own estimation. 

A rude guess, howevei; of the providence or improvidence, of 
the^ morality or^ imuuirality, of a parish may not improperly be 
formed fro,in an attentive inspection of its poor-rate.*!; and if this 
be admitted, the fbllo^'iiig statement will sufficiently explain what' 
ef&cts Jiave been produced since the^ paternal attention of the 
select vestry of Ashford has blen so sensibly directed to tht; best 
interests of the parisU. It is to^ be observed, that tlv: select vestry 
commenced then* duties in the year* 1818. 


A StaiemenC 
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» » 

A Statement of {he I^onks erpended *in the Parishpj Ashfor^f yearly 
from 1818-W to ^8^4-85; \oitIt m Account of^lke kEeeky Belief 
‘in each Year, • • 


Date. 

1818-19 

• £: ». 

1 Total Attiount Expended 3450 15 

d. 

1 

1819-20 

$9 

9} 

3.147 12 

H 

1820-21 

yt 

99 

3160 

10 

0 

1821-22 

ff 

• 

ft • 

3057 

0 

. n 

1822-23 

»>■ 

a > 

19 

61146 

9 


1823-24 


•l«54 

2 

4 

1824-2.’i 

91 

99* 

2^6 

6 

6 

182iS-2G 

99 


2295 

4 

6 

1826-27 

9> 

99 

1658 

15 

5 

1827-28 

99 

f9 

1492 

10 

11 

1828-29 

ty m 

99 

1965 

17 

3 

1829-30 

w 

91 

99 

20.56 

6 

I 

1830-31 

99 

19 

1828 

8 

7 

l8n-.32 

It 

99 

1.505 

10 

10 

1832-33 

99 


1575 

2 

4i 

1833-34 

•9 

19 

156&83 

4 

1834-35 


1K 

1160 

12 

4 


• £. S. 4, 


Total Weekly Relien212 17 S 

■ 

99 

1245 4 3 

ts 

99 

1238 18 fi 

99 

19 

1193 14 0 

99 

• 9’ 

862 17 6 

91 

99 

832 17 6 

91 

It 

427 14 3 

91 

99 

490 1 0 

99 


458 18 4 

•99 

• 

It 

4/6 3 5 

fJ 

t • 

463 3' 7 

•9' 

K 

402 9 9 

99 

99 

452 6 3 

9f 

11 

437 17 4 

99 ^ 

99 

441*19 4 

99 

9^ 

435 19 4 

• 

«4 

• e 

358 to 1 



RichjIro'Thobfb 
William Morl^t 
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The above acrauitt speaks so plainly for HUbelf, th^t. it is almost 
needless to add, xiiat if every parish, or if unions of parishes/had . 
bestowed, or would even^now determine to bestow, the ^aitie 
attention on their poor as t|ie *parish of i^siiford, the Poor-^aw 
Ainendmciit Act might ihstantly be repealed, and* its'coinmis* 
sloncrs, their secretary, and their assistants scattered like^^iatf 
before the wind * : but we regret to say, that the parisii of Ashford 
is but an oasis injthe desert; and to those who know the country, 
we need but name the adjoining parish of Wye, in proof of the 
Vnelancholy truth of our assertion. 

As a contrast to the select vestry of Ashford, we will merely men¬ 
tion, that a few days after we witnessed the creditable^,scene we bave 
described, the coinmissioner called upon the pverseer of a parifli 
not iifty miles from the place, to inquire (^hy |}e fiad not filled 
up the rctiMn which had been reqtiftcd of him, and wliich all the 
other overiSeers had completed. The poor man, (a total stranger 
to the Oomniissioner), who was dressed in a'*’dirty smock>frock, 
actually shed tears a9 he delivered his eitplanatioii, w'hich^waa 
vei batim as follows: ‘ * 


‘ * Sir! the captain wants to go to church in^is carriage through 
the little gate that the corpses go through-r-there’s a great*gate agin 
the little one—the alderman*won’t let^t be unlocked, and thdfe’s uo 


*,The suImi veslry of Minuter in Shepjiy'jformed imly two jMrii ago), atiifited by 
i(i> most able rhainnan.G.B. Chamb«rK,„K8q! Euc«e«ded tfa^vory first year in redodag 
the {ioor-r.'ite& irom 8^22/, to 6237/.; and there will be this ycaino still further redtte* 
^ tioa wf about 1000/. ■ 

friendship 
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friendsWIp atweei^ them. We ’never has no veitry jn no form; two 
or three of m pome grunibling about what \%e jlon*t understand, and 
then 'tis postponed for ^ weelt, and we never settles nothing—wo 
can’t do potbing in no form, because*the gemmen won’t attend. Pm 
no scholar myself^ the schoolmaater’s adoing It for •me—and I beg 
your pardon, sir.* * , 

On© other contralt out of many we could give to the Ashford 
vesti^j we will 9 fFer to our I'eaders. We^fe'el much pain in doing 
fto, as the inquiry to which it relates has ended tragically. • 

Freifu several parishes of . — in thf» county of-a 

petition W'as forwarded in JS ovember last, to the Poor-Law Com¬ 
missioners for the furirration of a union. On the most experienced 
of the Assikant-Coipmissioners repairing to the ipot; he was re- 
ceivet^ with acclamation by all classes of society; but without any 
reasqn being known or assigned, a‘strange prejudice seemed eveiy- 
Where lo exist among these amorous parishes against any matri¬ 
monial connexion with the parish A. Tli© mayor of the most 
influential paiish in thb proposed iiniop assuretl the commissioner 
that he \vould do anytliing to fucilKate tb6 project, provided liis 
dominions were not tc be united with die said p 9 rt$h A. (jo where 
he would, ths commissioner met with the same request, tlie bloom¬ 
ing parishes 9^11, saying, ^ VVe wiiUlo anything you want, but pray 
dou’b-unitc us with parish A.!’ >’cw)iie, however, had any reason 
to assign^ exe>cpt that so oflrn used oy.iiran against his neighbour 
—i1f!M||ieiy, tliat he was a being much more demoralised than him¬ 
self. ' ' 

^ The commissioner listeneil to these objections widi respectful 
^ suspicion, but on directing his attention lo the common cnciuy, 
he found tliat, during the last live years, four meinbeis of poor 
palish A. hud been hung—that nine had been transported for lour- 
teeti years—and that the number of convictions in proportion to 
flieir populiitioij bud trebled tliat of any of the Contiguous parishes. 
^Vith a popitia(,iou o^' eight hundred and iifty, the poor-rates 
amounted lo IJOO/. a-year, being about iL 11s. Od, per hcail on 
the number of inhabitants ! • 

On inquiring wKo might be the overseer, the comlJiissioner 
learnt that this i) n pa individual had reigned ten ov 

eWCn years ; Hhat-he lived at his farm-house, and was himself a 
large luiuihoUier. On culling upon and demanding an inspection 
of tlie parish books, the overseer appeared confused, and said he 
wnuidoseiid for them, laul «MalK>iiiet. insisted on going Jo the 
’ iHOiintain, and accqrdingly the commissioner and the oveiseer pro¬ 
ceeded together to a large shop, (in the village), oirthe rninlrg of 
nvhich lay the volndie. This .sht5p was kept by the overseer’s 
brolhdr, ^w'ho was also his servant, and on passing the threshold it 

was 
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was evident to jhe <;oinmissioner tUtt he had reacfied a bazaar of 
considerable importapc^^ Three hundred loavcif wete sflting on 
tliu shelves—more than two sheep vwere ha^iging in j<nutSh^bacon, 
groceries, and draperies of all Sorts tilled up the intcrstitj^es^-and 
with these articles arrayed in evidei^pe before his visiter, the 
officer confessed that, besides being overseer of the parish, he 
was a fanner, a miliar,,a baker, a butdier, a grocer, a draper, 
and a general deal<^ in all sorts o/ provisions, and clothing. 
AVith this sceiie before his *dyes, it was* impossible for the com- 
tnissioner to help silently comparing in his own mind the dtriving 
business of the overseer, with the profuse cxpendi|ure and hectic 
symptoms of (he parish funds ; and, indeed, the parochial «books, 
as tlrey lay tm tiTe counter, seemed to hint tliai betwSei! the paiish 
account and the shop account, there existed a consanguinity—^iti 
fact that they were cousins barely once removed. A few .days 
afterwards the rortltnissioiier unexpectedly ap^ieared at the vestry, 
held as rtsiial at the pablic-house, and as soon as the pipes and 
ale were finished' the bpsiness of the day commenced. As 
the paupcis successively apphared, their cases vyere hefltd, and 
in every instanclf. tlicy w'cre desired to atttui*d«£» 4 & Me s/rop ' the 
following niornl^, when the decision of the veidry^ilrld be ^m- 
mmiicalcd to them—this had been the constantpragt|ae. * 

On arriving * at the shop,! the pauper was freely permilt^d, if 
he chose, to receive the wliole of the relief ordered by tire parish 
for liis ‘iupport in money ^ but, odd as it may soiiud, he gcpprally 
found out lliat soineliow or other Ire happened to be in debt at 
this very shop—and, by ajjl of his class, moreover', it had long been, 
remarked, that they Were dealt with by the vestry according to their, 
’docility at the shop. The sii!n of llJOO! a year transferred from 
rate-payer to rate-receiver had llius annually passed o\cr the 
overseer’s own counter; and if, as was generally sard, his goods 
had been sold at forty per cenf. above the usual pnee, it wa^not 
surprising he had made no complaint against C;ic„ineorWctiicnce of 
such an arrangement. • 

,'rhc ov'ersecr himself confessed, that the paupers .were sometimes 
in his d^t for half-a-ycar’s wages, but as on Iris counter there was 
also lying the book casual relief,’<ihe parish was the shopman’s 

security, and so what the vestry did not decree td his crediters, 
he himself had the honour to award ! • 

I'he overseer, besides thus picking up live cninibs .which fell 
from .the rich table of life parisdaj w'as also the propi’kitoirof 
fourteen cottages, the Tent of which was paid by the parish, that 
is to sav, by Itimself to himself! ^ • 

11 may appear strange, and * passing strange itj.s,* that this man 
should have managed to maintain his influence in the vgttry; but 
* “ the 
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tlie paupers beaming depm^fint upon him, in proportion to their 
iniiubordtna|toti ind degradation, these aggreasioAs were success¬ 
fully urged, by him as a plea for gaining the*confidence of those 
whose concurrence be fe<|uired. la short, he had the entire con¬ 
trol oveif the collection as nelKas distribution of the rate; and 
when the little shopLeepprf became indignant at seeing their fair- 
dulling profits thus ubsurbed by their over|^er, they were bribed 
to silence by being left oat of the rate altogether ;• nay, even the 
vicar cf the p&rish honestly declai|$d’ to conimissiomr, that, 
thougli but too well aware of the existing\xppressioR, he also had 
been left out of the rate, on the distinct understanding that he 
was iiQt to interfere in any of these concerns. In fact, so com¬ 
pletely wast the overseer triumphant, tliat he had evfn dispensed 
with the usual form of making a rate, but when he wanted more 
cash Ke laconically stuck on the clfurch-door the following ofiiciat 
votificatiou—* A rate wanted.* Jin obedience to this mandate, * a 
rate was granted ;* and the said rate was qpllected by hirhrotherj, 
and servant, who was also the paid servant of the parish! ,, ^ 

As samples of this man’s conduct* to his inferiors, the two 
following cas« , may; be selected ;—A memberof parliament' 
■ whd| IS also as^iiiagistrate, informed the comirnllialier that a pa- 
• rishikner of oafish A who lately applied to him for relief, stated 
that die hact^ ./ecu working for a,.r,onsiderable number of w'eeks 
(not on the pj^rish account) for tlie s^d overseer, nominally earning 
ten shillings a week ; that during so long a period, * never having 
seen the colour of liis master’s money;’ he at last ventured on a 
Saturday night to ask for iwo shillings instead of wares of the 
'shop—that his request was granted, but*that he Was discharged— 

' and thenceforth all parochial relief denied him. 

A man with his family, consisting of a wife and four children, 
solicited permission to live in a hovel belonging to the parish, 
with an uiiderttiinding that he should pay no reat, but should sup¬ 
port lituisolf by his own exertions. * He performed his contract— 
Itutil at last a sniall stAn was t^gquested and allowed him fur the 
niuintenaiKe of his iiiiiiU child,,an idiot. I'he poor man kept his 
dwelling in teiiantid^le repair, and for eighteen year8tl|>ent hi^ 
earnings in * the shop.’^ At Jength having asceruitied that half-a- 
crown would go elsewhere as far as four s^ilfmgs (here, he deserted 
* lUe shop^;’ however, no sooner did the small stream of his earn¬ 
ings cease to ftow (>«fr that* counter, Chan a sheriff’s officer de- 
tiiended from him the sum of 4l. for forty weeks’ rent in arrear— 
the de&tor was insolvent, and his very bed was sold to satikfy his 
creditor. On hearing this tal^ the contmnstoner again inspected 
the oveiseer’s books^ and he there found, in ki» omi hand-u ritingy 
a.single charge 6f 461. lOs., for rents paid by himself to himself! 

The 
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The above caae, duly attesb^, tipping forwarded to the Poor~ 
Law Commisslbiii^ for England and Wales^ they deemed it their 
duty to order that thtsbverseer ahotild instantly bedisniiased* No 
sooner did he fall from his exalted statioil, than the base feeing 
which his own demoralising system had^ created unkindfy turn^ 
upon him ; among the lower orders there was left no sentiment of 
generosity to pardon Jbis errors-—no dispmittion to overlook his 
frailty—iiO creditable'reKSictaiice against trampling on a fallen foe— 
the poor wretch fell 3 victim ^ vices df his own creation—his life 
became a burden to and with very great regret we add, be has 
just ended his career by suicide I 

In many cases, on calling on the overseers, the* assistanlt-coni- 
missiotier ftHtuck that the parish account was kept by their wives! 
Ill one instance, on his insisting to see the ‘ faii^ hii^-ser,’ the old 
lady answered that be was forty miles off at sea, fishing; *and it 
turned out that this was the matt^ regular trade* • * • 

III another instance,^calling oh a line healdiy yeoman who had 
. neglected to make out his return, the commissioner found he was 
out; but a man with a Hail Jn his hand, protruding his red-Uid: 

^ face from a ba^door, explained that f/te might easilj^ 

see the parish giiphunts, as the person who was w^hiig. 

The gemmdn accordingly dismounted, entered enSkmil 

bouse, and in less than five mjgiitcs found himselMii a carpeted 
pailoiir, seated at a large pak table, with the parish gccountaiit oil 
a bciicii at his side. She was the yeoman's sister, a fine ruddy, 
healthy, blooming, bouncing girl of eighteen. As iier plump red 
finger went down the items, it was constantly deserting its official 
duty to lay aside' a profusion of long black cork-screw ringlets,* 
. W'liicli occusiouaiiy ganibulied before her visitor’s eyes. She had ‘ 
evidently taken great pains to separate, as cleverly as she could, 
the motley claimants on the pari.sh purse, just as her brotherhad 
divided his Jamb» from his pigs, and bis sheep from his <K>>ys. 
She had one long list of ^ labourers with frunilies ' widows* 
were demurely placed in one corp^ of her*Iedger; ‘ cesses* stoo^ 
in another; ‘ vagrants or frampg's* crossed.one page; those^e- 
ceiving^Hlconstant relief’ sat still in another; at las't the accountant 
came to two veiy lon^ lists—one wa^ cotn|iOsed of what siie called 
' hw women’—the other, veiled by her curls, she*modestly•rgut- 
tered were ‘ hilly jitiiiniles.’ . ^ 

An assistant comniisskfner observing, parish book, con¬ 
stantly repeated the charge of * for sparrows 2s. (kl.V ventured 
to inquire what was allowed for destroying diem? ‘ Why, 4df. 
a .dozen !' the overseer instantly^replied ; bhi diow it bad hap¬ 
pened that the parish gun always killed ei^aclly half a crown’s 
worth, never more or never less, the man in bffice could only 

explain 
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explain by obser.vittgy as lie s^^ratehed liis heacf, ** ^fcs t and weVe 
eaten by„’em«»tiU ! ” One parochial item vias 

‘'Po John Bell, for/:utting his throaghi) l2s* 

The Cdllowing is, verbatim et %terutmf the copy of an over¬ 
seer’s answef to a pl^Jnted circiikr of grave inquiries, forwarded to 
all the parishes by the Poor-Law Board 

* It will never do we any good to alter Ih^.laiv in our*parish, as 

our parish is very small, arid there Ho probabilifs of alter our 
kcarse at all. There is no persons fittet to ^lanage the parish better 
than ourselves, s T. T., oversear.’ 

* Why have you so long continued this charge of it shilling for 

tolling'the church-bell at tlie death of every pauper?’ said the 
Assisjtaut Copmissiencr to a parish overseer^ * Why^sir,’ leplied 
the officer, in a whisper, * the clerk is a dreadAil man, aixl 
always threatens to fight me, whenever £ wants to stop that ere 
charge f \ * • 

AbotM five weeks a^o a parish clerk gav^ notice, dfuHng divine 
service, of a rate, and tlien added, * And 1 am further desired, by 
tiie [) 00 r*of this jnirish, to,give iiofice, that they mean to hold a ' 
•'^nectiug this at seven o’clock, undej^ ^ho rook-trees, to 

r on Itjc besf means of doing for tlicnilel^l.’ 'I’he ineci- 
ing vyas aee^^fl'tigly held in the dark, and its obscure attendants 
rcsofved uuuniniously ‘ to do no ififire work,’ 

III one: paftish it appeared that ihefe existed a person in the 
coinUiuiiHy almost fit to rival Mr. Mathews or Mr. Yatesj 

Q. Who is the overseer ? . . il. Mr. Parker. 

Q. Who is assistant overseer ? Parker. 

Q. W'ho is the warden? . . A. Mr. Parker. 

Q. W'bo collects the rate ? . v . A. Mr, Parker. 

Q. Who is master of the W'orkliouse? A. Mr. Paiker. 

Q. Who determines on the rates? . A. Mr. Parker. 

• Besides these trilling duties, Mr. Parker ]f)crforn\ed also in 
the publwl char,actors of a butcher, a fanner, a quuriier, a 
eartnau, and a constable. **V/ell,^ Mr. Parker! \ said the 
Assistant Commissioner, * you seem to have got all the parish 
affairs on* your haiHs; 1 only hope you lake care of tMRe poor 
children, and give'iheiji a gtiod education,'^’ *T'fo, sir,’ replied 
Mr, Parker, * V'lod forbid! all the six and thirty years I have been 
overseer, 1.never gave chiKlren no /.timing.* ^ Why not ?"*' ‘ hyv 
sir. it be a thing qniterinjiiridus; we have no long-legged cluldrcii 
onwer qiarish turned ouf of*school; tvhen 1 finds a proipising 
child I sets him to^wwk.* Accordingly, it turned out that there 
was not one of thfe poor childreR.in Mr. Parker’s parish that coirid 
write or i*ead. ^ * * 

Thejinaster of a workhouse was asked by the commissioner 

* * for 
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for how many,persons he was sewing up dinncf; in fact, hoW 
many paupers thereitt bis holise ? 'I'lie iifbii could'not tfell, 
but said he would * send and ask Mrs. Stpith, becau'^e she be got 
a wonderful memoty, and wilPrecollect all about it.' Mrs. 

Smith was an old bliodi^pauper, who at the *hiQment was up two 
pair of stairs. On descending, and oii« hobbling into the room, 
she instnntiv solved thi j^obletn, by stating that there were thirty- 
seven people in the h^se* ^ , 

111 one instance, an assistant oveileer replied, repeated, and per¬ 
sisted, to the commissioner, that his parish had * no populalitm.* 
It turned out he did not know the meaning of the, abstruse word. 
In a large poor-house, the comniissiotier, wishing to know 
exactly how* the paupers were fed, desired Blhe'governor to pro ¬ 
duce his ‘ dietary/ His excellency hesitated so much> that the 
commissioner suspected he had not got one j the governoc per¬ 
sisted that he had, but said hff could not iitissibly britfg' it info 
the ve3try<^aooin, for it was a fixture! ‘ Well,’ said the commis¬ 
sioner) '* if the cfictary cannot come to *U8, let us go to the 
dietarv ! ’ I'tie gtjvernor slohly led the way, until he reached 
great hall, yrhe Ufy omting to a thing abouVi^lhfe/Jl^ by 4, be ^saifV’^ 
* I leio it is,. s«##^t was the rmupers’ tlining-tabh;?'’ 

As a national jest-book, the history of our pa'’ *,hcs, aiuTtbc 
contents of their ledgers, stand* we must confess, unrivalled “5 but 
‘ when ue reflect that the sum total of this expenditure has 
annually e.xcecdcd sc\en millions, that the poot-ialcs of any couii- 
Iry arc the symbol of its iinprovKlencc, and the .sure signal of its 
(listless, we must,’ sa^siui Assistant-Commissioner, ‘ also adiiii^ 
that there exists in the history of onr kingdom nothing more sor-, 
rowful, nothing more discreditable tlian our late poor-law system.' 
Siipppsing tiiat any person were gravely to infoim a .serious, .sen¬ 
sible, light-minded body bf connneicial men, .say, for instance, 
life paitners in C(^uHs‘s bank,.that llicrt' existed, in a certain* jmrt 
of this globe, an (stablisluiunit, the anipial rvei^lpts* of wiiicli 
amounted .verv nearlv to the enc.inons .sum of tight millions, in 
Imi eoll^ttid as well as expended in small siting, as changeable 
as, and^ctualiy influenced by, the weather 1 1 at this irumense 
establishment had nn officers of anv sort at its head, no well* 
educated, responsible people to oveilook its gcnenal tliaiiagclnent, 
■to govern or control its expcntliture;—iliak there were* no people 
appointed to audit the.se accounts, bTit that*the whole capita), left • 
to ih^ (licJtate.s of alnio.st*any on» a heart, w'a.s govenfed by* no 
mail's head ;—that iu Vxecuting iht? duties of this init|tcn.sc bmii- • 
n«ss, pailiciiParly as regarded botk the eollectiofl and expenditure 
of its income, it was exceedingly popular to ajj^t wrong, exces¬ 
sively unpopular to act right, yet that such dutic.s werc^amp^^sed 

Upon 
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upon unpaid m^n, who wer^ often extremely' uimilUng to serve 
at-aU these kupressed accountants wer^ often grossly 

illiterate, and in many case^ dressed in * ltob>iiaited shoes and 
common smock-^frocksi were scaacely able to read or write;— 
that lest'by practice* they should learn business, it had been 
established as a rulb th^t they should be changed every year;— 
that in all cases theydiad also their own j^trate business to attend 
to, and that the great ace&wn^ Consequently oft-^n left to their 
wives, and eveii to their “ yfll^g iplhyfu! Saughters i . JMow, if 
Messrs. Coiitts and Co. were requested to be^so good as, from the 
above data, to state what, in their opinion, would be the, result of 
this vast establishment, can there be any doubt but that their ver« 
diet would unanimously be —Inevitable Bani?ru#tcy? and, 
after tleath, ivhat sentences could the eomner pronounce over 
such a carcase, but those of * Ima'nity* and *Felo de se* ? 

• Having now submitted to our readers a few plain sketches 
illustrating ilhe old pauper system, we qrill pi'oceed< to infuim 
them in what manner the assistant commissioner proCebdad cau> 
p^isly to egrry into eifect the Poor js^aw Amendineut Act in East 

Vile need W.oly observe to our Readers that ii||ilf>|^hty of Kent 
' is^dli^ of thi^'iost iavoured regions on the surface of the habitable 
giub</. SitiiaVed between the ste^p Surrey hilts and the Hal land 
of Essex,, its«undulating surface eiijoy^j a happy lUpdium, alike 
avoiding the abrupt iiiconvenieiice of the one )nndsca{)e, and the dull 
insipidity of the other. Its villages, and the houses of its gentle- 
men and yeomen, shaded by the surrounding trees, are scarcely 
perceptible; and from any eminence, lobkiiq; around in all direc¬ 
tions, there is a tranquil lity in the scene which is very remarkable. 
It seems to be a country without inlmbitaiits,—it looks like Para¬ 
dise; when Adam and e^en Eve were asleep. Its hop-gaideris, in 
the winter season, resemble encampments of soldiers; its oichaids 
ornament ^he rich land, as its woods do the barren. Little is seen 
in motion but the rcv'oiving sa'ls of white windmills, which, on 
var^ious eminences, ore industriously grinding the produce of the 
season’s harvest. Tjie low, unassuming, Hiut-built villag# church 
possesses, in its ouilitie^ and architecture, an antiquity and a siin- 
pliqity peculiarly appropriate to its sacred object, while the white 
tonib-stoncys, and the dark gnarled yew' trees which surreiind it, 
seem to be silent ebi^lein8,<speechies&' preachers, of death and 
itnmort|lity. ‘ ^ « 

After traversing the county in various directions, and comparing 
its actual state with the reports of the popniatioR, poor-rut^s, 
iitunber ,^f people of employment, &c. of each individual 
paiisb, U jsppeared evident that, as tbe population of tlie patishes 

was 
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was ecccntricallj' unequal, it w'ould be quite impossiifle lo bring 
them under the ue\^ spteni, or tijider any one system which 
could be deifised. In one instsnee there were only seven indivi¬ 
duals ill the whole, pafith, in auolbei' only til'teeu; three other 
parishes united did not emouiit to ft.liqiidred souls; twenty of 
the parishes were belfWdOO; there W'ere fifty-one below 500; 
while in th'e )i<arger parilbes the popalfttidn amounted to 1,200, 
l,y00, in aoiue cases to*5^,000,i*' * 

It being itqpossiblq* therefore, advantageously to give to each 
parish any goveniiuent which could enable it independently to 
take its part in a general system of amended adnimistration, it 
appeared adyiadble—particularly for the smjali parishes, which 
could afibrd no tiuiepeudeut government whatever-—that the i^hole 
county should be grouped iutb couveiiieiit unions of parishes, 
which, by a subscription from eacd), to be faill)blevied oiily<m pro^ 
portion to iladule actual expenditure, might be gov^ned with u 
due to economy, and with a sensible*biit hunn^ provision 

for the fmor ; in short, it seei»e<l that it would bq gen%J,liy adyang 
tageous that the parishes, which, like loose spcJb<lWcre l^ing scaU 
tered o\er should be gathered togetber'in faggot/ 

tile benefit o^all parties. But there appeared, at fiVr to be m^iy 
(lifiicnitie^^ ill carrying this pla'i, into execution—fb;,' beside^ the 
ccc«-utiic shapes of the ..parishes, there were oilier Jinos equally 
jaggetl, whieb to a certain degree it seemed necessary to attend to. 
We allude fo die divisions of the Ladies, the divisions of the 
hundreds, die dominion of the Cinque-ports, the corpoiate boun¬ 
daries, and last, though least, the magisterial divisions of the 
Ncouuty. The Island of Sheppey, the Isle of 1 liaiiel, Oxiiey Island, 
and llumiiey Maish, had also limits which it appeared equally 
advisable to attend to. On entering into u scrutiny of all these 
vugous divisi«{iis wid sub-divisions, it turned out, boueveu', thgt 
several were of little unpoitniice. The boundaiies,* fop.instance, 
of the hundreds were in many ca$qg„aimost <9bsolefe. Some of the. 
coiporate proved to possess a smnllpr [lopulation than many of the 
coiiiily paiisbes. With the Cinque-ports, fioin their locality, it 
would not be necessary to intertere, and die 'boundaries of tiie 
Lathes and of the magisterial divisions proved to be in m^y 
cases identical. The boundaries, iberefufe, which on r^fiection it 
seemed more advisable to follow wer4>die mjigisteiiul divisions of 
the county. In grouping t^e parisbeji into unions, it seemed uot 
only iMvantageous, pafticularly foV the poor, dial dtey should 
continue to regaaiii under the pareptal govcriihi«iit of their owm 
inagi!>trates—of those they liad. all their lives •b'ten accustomed to 
respect—but that it would be exceedingly inconvenient. the 
'parish officers of « union if.^they had weekly to transact^business 
• * • with 
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Mitli t\v,o benches of niiigistra^es, each separated at a considerable 
distance, atUl each holding its meeting on '4 difierent day from the 
other. * ^ ^ 

For these reasons it appeared proper jb|t. the magisterial di¬ 
visions of the couut^of Kent stjonii^i for the assistant 

coiTiinissiuner, and,,accordingly, thatjie. ihonld form each into a 
union or unions, to be snbmitled by 'bifn for ,i^pr-orval to the 
Board in Whitehall. Bnt <here arbs« in Kent an insupe,rable ob< 
jection to an arbitrary execution of this arrangement, for althougli 
the Poor-Law Aniendiueut Act, by clause ^ euact|, 

‘ That it shall be lawful for the said commissioners, by order under 
tljeir hands,and seals to declare so many parishes, ?s they may tliinlc 
fit, to be unitrd for the administration of the laws for tlife relief of tlie 
poor, .and such parishes shall thereupon be deemed a union for saeti 
purpose 

yet ihc'cotninissioiH’rs are sliictly*denied the power Q|jiUer)ng or 
dissolving existing uiiipnsit being by claiSse 3S1 dislihctlyjitscL^cd 

•That nq swh dissolution, alteration,pr addition, shall tahe place, or 
be made, umess a majority oCrUOt less than two-thir^ of the guardians 
*Sbf ^ich unio n J^i fen-alffo concur (by consent in therein.’ 

- •V\hy the b;;^slatMre gifted the poor-law coi^lssioliers with the 
bunyi of ‘ jifflioprogeuitiveness/ and withheld from J,hemjhe oi gan 
of ' desliuctivcHess’—uhy it grauled them the power, of forcing 
alliances between parishes, without granting them' t)ie power of 
di\orcin^, bad mutches—need not be argued, it beii% quite suffi¬ 
cient to .•>tatc that such is the law of the laud. 

• As there existed eight large unbus in East Kent, formed under 
«the C^iid of George li!., it was evidently impossible that the,^ 
assistant commissioner could, under the autliority of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act, carry into efl’ect his proposed unions, \vithout 
liist obtaining the consent in writing of the respective guardi;;iis 
for the djssoj[utioi\ of their existing unions. But the reader 
may possibly fetd disposed to ask what necessity was tlicre for 
fhr' dissolution of these old unions Why might not fhey exist, 
and the reniuiiTing iiarishes foHuw by matrimony their example 1 
A map of the localities of the parishes comprehended in the old 
umous would at u single glance show not only that the old unions 
w*’e evidently fur their own interests, and especially for the 
mierests of the most poor, most iiicoiiveuicntly formed; but that, in- 
^lad of foimitig a dehse .phalanx or congregation of interests, they 
madly Straddled over the cptiiKry without any apparent rule'what¬ 
ever, , I'or instance., the pauper of Swingtield parish lives only 
three ipiles and .a bqff from the'great Biver Union workhouse, and 
only seven fioia tfle Martin Union workhouse; however, after 
paasipg^e former workhousei he had eight miles farther to walk 

beforei 
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before he could ^ct *to his own union at Easily! Xhe pauper 
from Walnier, after talking above ^three miles, actunlly passed 
the gate of ..the Martin Union* workhouse, and tiien had live 
more weary miles to. trudge, hi order to get to the workfiouse at 
Eiver, to which he j|es- beep irrationally? sefttenced to belong. 
One of the old unions Jnslonged to three different benches of ma¬ 
gistrates ; and .a n^ber'of parishes were so remote from iheir 
poor-houses, that it was baftishtnent fo the pauper to send him 
there. , • 

The commissioner had, consequently, the double duty 

of forming and of unforming unions, and though it at first appeared 
that the regular mode of proceeding would be,^to nttantpt to level 
tl^ old unions "before it should be proposed to build up the^new 
yet on rcdection, for the fbHovi ing reason, it was determined 
on pursuing the contrary course.. Jt was pcrfuctly evideiiMo the* 
coinmissiopery and indeed to every bo^iy, that there, existed iii 
the couwty'a considerable jprejudiccTagaiiifft, or rather an utter 
ignorance of, the ne-.v law; asid in order to jcncpu(ite%that pre¬ 
judice, it seeded better that lie should apjjfal^ijpJiirge bodies of 
men, among he would al least have the'' advantage'of 

nu cting with’itnai'i^^ell-cducated persons, whose p1jii.k‘nce vwiilcl 
jn-obahly iiinollwr the expressioiy^of narrow interesisfltiian to.Vi.sk 
an applicatH^ri^ the petty^tribunal of the guardian^ of the old 
iMiions. Ii £c^jfhaied better he should commence his labours by 
recoinniendii^ the formation of new unions, armed by the power 
be openly possessed under the new act of cariving them (unless 
good teasons wer6 shown fo the contrary) into effect, than def'ence- 
""^essly to sue, in form^pavjjerw, for prrmi.ssioii to dissolve existing 
iinion.s, some of which might, or might not, be cemented by private 
rather ^tlian public interests. Tt was evident tliat if he should 
happen to succeeddn lii.s large meetings, his success would rtirty 
with it con.siderahle weight in tTic minds of the*gnardian^ wliereas 
their approbation would avail liMn, nolhinf before the county at, 
large ; w'hifc, on the other hand, tivjir rejection of hi.s proposiliun 
\\ouid practically amount to its final condemnation. 

As Ids piojcct Was to divide llic mugUtt*rj[ul divisions into unions, • 
by circular letters he .separately collected together ll*.^ magislratfi^, 
parochial* officers, and priiic'rpul rate-payers of every division m* 
East, Kent. ’ • * • 

As the subject was one of intense interest, these meetings ware 
atlendi'd by aliimst every magistrate in the county, by many of ibo 
clejjgy, and by*all the parish-officejja; and when«it is stated that 
the magisterial dtvisions in East JTent are ‘i^pmnoscd of fifty- 
six, fifty, forty-two, twenty-five, and tw'cnty-six parishes, it may 
'easily be conceived that*the'assemblage was so large, thift it was, 
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in'general, ncceSli^ to repair to the natiopal school to obtain ad^ 
tnitiaiice foi' every one, A^iong the parisli-officers the feeihig 
towards |he Poor-Law Ainendrneift Act was generaliydiostile ; and 
iK>t only did most of them leave 4beir houses intending individually 
to oppose the tneisure, hut before the meeting took place they, in 
ma ykistancesi met'tcTgether^ talked the aflieir over, and^ having no 
idea of the plan to be proposed, many of thpm collectively agreed 
together that they would hold np tiheir nands against it. llie coni< 
ntissiouer being perfectly aware of the exiltwce of these feelings, 
knowing also they w'cre engendered only by igtioraodls, as soon as 
the meetings were assembled, re<)uested the magistrates to pardon 
hibi if he shohid commence hts duty by endeavouilbg/.o explain to 
the piifisli'oMcers (what he was sensible the magisriates much beU^ 
understood than himself), nainely^^ the real object of the Poo^ 
JLaw Aiuendnaent Act; and, with ^heir permission, he then read to 
the overfoi^s a tneinorauduii^ which, he truly enou^^atated, hud 
been basttly written, Under the idea |hat in the disturhhd |)arts 
of Kent" h«‘might come at once info collision with the labouring 
glasses, to wboijil'^it n%igbt be very desirable MmiKho^ld cleat ly ex- 
pIdiW his ^ 

From the|®dress *To the Labouring Classes of tb© County of 
Kciii',’ which tie then read, we extract what follows ;— - 

‘ In old-’lini^s, the English law punished a vagrafi^ fey cutting off 
his ear; .and, said the ancient law, “ if he have 3®s ears ’’ (which 
means, if the law should have robbed him of both)#.,** then lie shall 
_ be branded with a hot iron ; his city, town, or village being moreover 
authorised to punish him, according to its discretion, Avith chaining, 
beating, or otherwise.” The legislature, driven by the progress of- 
civilization from this cruel extreme, most unfortunately fell into an 
opposite one, vi'earing the ma.sk of charity. Instead of mutilating 
iudiriduais, it inflicted its cruelty on the whole fabric of society, by 
the simple end ,apparcfitly harmless ac'k of ramng the pauper a degree or 
two above* the kbiiesU •hard-toorking, hard-eamitigy and hard-faring 
]>f:(\sant. The change, for a moment, seemed a benevolent one, but 
the prescription soon began to undermine the Sound constitution of 
^he labourjer—it induced jiim to look behind him at the workhouse 
‘instead ofiBt'fore him at his pl6ugh. <> 

*^he poison,' having paralyzed the lowest extremity of society, next 
made its appearance yijtheform of out-Uopr relief, and it thus sickened 
from their work those vho were too proud to wear the livery of«the 
pkupar... In the form of labott.’;jrate, tbf« farmers next began to feel 
that there AA'as a profitable, but utihealthy, mode of cultivating their 
land by the money leNtied for the^support of the poor. He who nobly 
scorned to avail himself of this bribe, became every day poorer than 
bis ^igl^ur wh^l accepted it; until, out of this distempered system 
t^er© up in every parish petty law^ customs, which, partly 
"w from 
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from ignorance* and partly from p«ftf-interest, actually tjireatcned 
v’ith piinishraent those «vho were still uncontatnin^ed by dte disease. 

^ ‘ To the provident labourer they •xclain^pd» « You hball have no 
woi-ic, for ytfur dress and decent Appearance show that you have been 
guilty of saving tnoney from your labdur; subsist, therefore, upon 
what you have saved, until yon have sunk.to the level of those who, 
by having, been careless of the future, have'become entitled more 
than voii to ouv relief !** * 

ft tS A a 

* “ Ydu have r\p family,’* *the)!» said to the prudent labourer, who 

had refrained from n^ctying because he had not.die means of pro¬ 
viding for ^ildren—■“ you have no family, and the farmer there¬ 
fore must not employ you until we have found occuljiation for those 
who have childaen. Marry without means!—prove to ais that yau 
have been imptjyident!—satisfy us that you haife created children you 
'^•e not power to,support l-rand the more children you produce, the 
more you shall receive!” ^ 

* To those^vho felt disposed id set the law^ their cdiintry at 
dcfianc^jj-^.lVhy fear the laws ?—the English jtauper is better fed 
Ihajii/tTte'*' ihdependeut labourer—the mspected thief receives in jail 
oonsidrrabJy more food than the pawper—the convii^ted thief receives 
still more— attd ^the transported felon Wceiv^ every day rery nearly 
three iim>s af ihrii^fnod as the honest, independent peasant/*' 

‘ While. tMi dreadful system was thus corrupting the principles of* 
the KnglUh labourer, it was wovl^ng, if possible, stilUiaVder toVfFect 
the rlemoralfaaJ^u of the p'eakcr sex. On retiirinngjhome from his 
Avoik, vsiin w’^it for the peasant to spend lii.s evening in instilling 
into the mind m his child that old-fashioned doctrine, that if she ceased 
to be virtuous’She W'ould cease to be respected—that if she ceased to 
be respected slie^Avuuid be abandoned by the world—that her day» 
w'ould pass in shamu^ and indigence, and that she would bring hen> 
latlier’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

* “ No such cruelty shall befall you,’* whispered the poor-laws in 
Ijer ear: abandoned, indeed! you shall not hp abandoned—concede, 
and you shall be married ; and even if your seducer should refuse^to 
go MOth you to the altar, he or your parish ^liall lu^Ae such an 
allowance, .that if you will but repswt and repeat the ollencc, you wiU 
at last, by dint of illegitimate childrsn, establish an income which h'ill 
jnahe ygu a marketable and a marriageable commotiity. With tliese 
advantages before you^ do not wait for^ja sedue^—be ono^youivelf! 

‘ To the young female w’ho recoiled with horror from this adjjce, 
the following arguments were used:—** If you do insist following 
yo^ parents’ precepts instead of ours-v-don’t tv9iit till you can provi^p 
for a family, but marry!—ttye parish s^ali support you; arfd remcmbel* 
that the lavv says, the niore children you bring into the w'orldTwittout 
the means of providing for them, the richer you-sHall be!—”, * 

' To the most depravetl portion the sex—“Bw'ear!—we insist 
upon your sAvearing—who is the father of yoiir child. Never mind 
how irregular yqpr conduct may have been; fix- up<;>n a |i||^er; for 

VOL, Liii. NO. cvi. * 2 m, the 
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the word^, ‘ Thou'shall not bmr^falM v^itness agUimU thy neighbour,* 
are' not parish law^what’s wrong before the alter, we have decreed 
right m the vestry ! Swe^r, theirefure ; and though you swear ever ^ 
falsely, yqu shall immediately be re warded I” 

* I have now endeavoured to explain >to y^ the two extremes of 
error under which the English poor-laws htyd’ hitherto existed ; the 
ancient error having pfoceeded from,the vice^cailed cruelty, the modern 
one from false virtues assuming the name of charity. < Of these two 
extremes, there can he liitle doubt rfh'ht the'latter was tSe worst. 
However, it is usdless to argue—both are ntftv^t an endi The new 
act reigns in their stead, and we have therefore now only to consider 
what this really ft, * . , Those who are enemies to its mechaiiisra, 

teU you that th's pevv act has a grinding propensity hot so has the 
mill which givus us otfir bread. The act truly enoughgrind ; but 
before 'we condemn it, let os clearly ^understand who and what it is 
that v/^l be ground by it. 

‘ The act rests upon that princitilc which, whether admitterl or not 
by law, is indelibly imprinted in the head and heart of eyery honest 
person in this country, tuwnely, that no individual, 
impoieni ,'or.vieious, should be Irjt to stifftr from absolute v'anl. 'Jo this 
principle of common seypial justice, there is attaclied lil^eral feeling 
almost as universal, namely, that the poor of tlui'wei\,lthy roiintry 
suould not only be barely supported, but totally regardless ofjexpcnse, 
they should fectevc as many C’omforl;s,^nd as much aileviatid^ as can 
by any man’s iygenuity possibly he juvente(|^ for them. Without injuring, 
corrupUng, or demorulnitig ntfivr mmibcrs of society. ^ 

‘ Upon this libera! principle—upon this Christian-like feeling, Imt 
with this salutary caution always in mind—the act of parliament in 

question has been framed.'ftie Central Board has no 

•power to punish tlie vicious—no right to revile tlie improviilent— 
no authority to neglect tJ»e impotent. Their wants alone constitute 
their legal passport to relief, which is to be administered tok th<-m 
with an etpial attention to generosity on the one hand, and justice 
ou< tl'ie other. Every comfort, ever*' accommmJation which the i'n- 
digent can*‘nailie .they are strictly entitled to, provided it does not 
iKiise them above the jirovideiit «/.d independent labourer— hut if a 
paifper, improvident and dependent, should insist on being placijd 
higher up. on tlie scvle of society than an independent laliourer— 
^hen, imleed^ the bill becomes ^ grinding one, and ic will continue to 
grij^d.until it has reduced this man to hia proper level. The C’entral 
Jl«ard has no power to juevent a lad without a shilling from man viug 
aigirl without a sixpeii.-'t; the groupie and their odspring, the moment* 
Biey^are. in want, are strictly e^icitled to Relief;—but if, not satilRed 
with thi^, they moreover demand ^according to the late system) that the 
uninarrjcd, hard-worhirig, prudent labourer is*to lose his employment, 
and to take a bcrtli in the workhouse instead of ihein, then the biilw'ill 
grind down their 4 )reteusions. The (Central Board cannot discard the 
most ab^iiii^oned women who solicit support for themselves and their 

" ■ illegitimate 
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illegrtimate offspring;—thoir prayer A>r relief will at once be; g^raiited; 
bpt if «uch people presume to disorganise society bj’raising their 
guilty heads above the honest, virtuoifs peasant-woman and her child¬ 
ren, tlieii tl*e hill willgrind^them dowm, but only till they aeach their 
proper station. Wit^thh isame irtipartial* jus|;l!ce, should people in a 
much higher class endeavour to Biaintain«an exalted station, and at 
tlie same .time draw illicit assistance from the poor-rates, thus secretly 
existing on money wlych has beencollec^ted from rate-payers infinitely 
poorer tftan tbems^ves—then wil^the roaebinery of thd new bill come 
quickly into action, ^irbRe exclamations against its grinding nature 
will he uttered and advocated in vain. To every sober, reflecting 
mind, it must surely he evident that the suhstituttoh of the present act 
of ])arliatnept ftir the late one will slowly, but most sarely, confer 
incstimahle a^VJ'.utages on our society in general, and on the^provi- 
dent, industrious, and indepen(k*nt labourer in particular. All that 
he gains will in future he his own--he will no longer be^raid of 
appearing decent and cleanly in Ifis person—witli honest pride he may 
new displfw the little cafnings of his industry, without fear that they 
will throw him out of work—and from his example, his children will 
([uickly h arn, that in England^lonesty |?a8 become once again tJie best 
jiolic}. »• 

‘ In giitdually rawing, even from suspected, impostors, out-’ 
dui.r relief' (Oti'criiig tlrcni as a test the workhouse instead), indhr’idual* 
of'reaJl as well as of au]»a’'«nt hardship inustoct'ur; but deeply 
as Mich casek ought to be^latnented by us, yet, on th« otltier hand, it 
•slionlii alw.iys'^ie kept in luliid. that the greatest degree of misery 
wliith in iu very worst form can exist under the new Poor-Law 
Aiiu'iidinent Act, amounts after all to food, raiment, bedding, fuel, and 
shelter ; and the man can have seen but little of this world—he must b6 
sadly ignorant of the state of j^ts immense population—he can himself 
iiave sutfered veiy little fnim adversity, if he presume to declare that 
such renef is absolute misery. But wliatever may he its charitcter, 

T heir leave, in eoneludiiig, most particularly to impre^ upon yoi^, that 
as this relief (bad as it may be called) is giv'en as charity, anch is 
by no nU'fin.s inflicted as a puni-shment, all,beneviilebt jfcojile, who 
re;iJ!y wish to raise the situation o^’he lower cla.sscs, have now only 
to bestow* their charity on the independent labourer,, and by (kung so 
•they will jn>caritly enable the Central Board to* better, exactlj in the 
^a^le proportion, the,^situation of the„paupt;r; for the Central Boartf'**' 
will always be happy to raise the condition of thepayper as high^S-i* 
can be I aiscd without disorganizing society, Tlie fndepeuf^mt labooi:^ 
is eutitied, in common justice, to rank abo%’ej*^id not below, the 
w ho is d^'peiident on his pvi-'jh for support: every reasonable 
inust^ilmit that the hajiyer-on ought not to be raised higher than hxM^ 
on whom he hqngs.'* * 

On concluding this address, the Assistant Oommissiotier t%%«- 
plained to his audience tha^ as the whole country was l|rw under 
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the Poor-Law 'Amendment Act, it was only for parishes to de* 
terhiine whcfther Ibacli would still endure tfaei-expense of a sepa¬ 
rate poor-house, separate officers, &c., or wiiether, by congregation, 
it would be most for their interest'to avail themselves'of the im¬ 
mense advantages of',,wh61esale hianagemeiit. He observed, th^t 
the Poor-Law Board had neither fnade thi law, nor were re¬ 
sponsible for its existence—their’only'drtt/..was to accommodate 
it, as far as it 'aHowed them, to all ,existing interests—ijto pre¬ 
vent it oppressing, and to alleviaU Its rigQr as iar as they were 
ablethat to attend, de die in diem, to the confplaljits of ail 
the paupers of« 14,0{K) distinct parishes vrould be utterly im¬ 
possible; b,ut^that if East Kent, Ibr instance, slypuld approve of 
being^rouped into compact unions of parishes, it^^^^s^id then per¬ 
fectly be in the power of the Poor-Law Commissioners to attend tp 
their c^lective interests, and to take an ej^pecial care that the poor 
of each union were sensibly and livmtanely provided for- As far as 
regarded the interests (jf the rate-payers, hd showed thehv what an 
immense diminution of expenditure Irad invariably taken place 
wherever a body of steady practical men bad zealously undei taken 
the management of their own parochial intere^ ;—that tiiongh 
.110 one little polish of seven, ti'^nty, or a hundred individuals 
could, prodiieo^ this jury, yet the guardians of each iHQiOD would 
form such a body that that bo'erv would have thie^leasuie as 
well as the popularity of ex[>eiuiiug every shilling coflecled for the 
poor,—while, on the other hand, all that w'as unpopular would fall 
upon the Poor-Law Amendment Act, upon the"Poor-Tva\v Com- 
xiiiasioncrs for Phigland and Wales, aiid«u{M>n their assistants;— 
timt under the old system, the overseers and guardians, they well 
knew, had been looked upon as the composers as well as the rx- 
ocutors of the poor-law—and that they must be perfectly ser.sible 
that pot only h^d they themselves been reviled ^by the labourers, 
unless the law as well as the relief proceeding from it had been 
modelled tO meet their demands—^bul that labourers who had been 
rfifi^ed relief had been heard to'^Teave their vestries saying almost 
aloud, * You all want a few more good fires ! ’-^lliat intimidation, 
Kowever ashamed llufy might be to confess it, in,many cases had 
oeen successfully exerted, ana that designing men were still eu- 
^ajikruring to promulgate to the disaffected the maxim that fire 
\^uld produce relief,,• end tlir^t relief alcne could extinguish fiie ; 
'hikt that hcnccfotth, in Si uriion of parishes under the new law, the 
guardiaifs would stand before the poor in the same situati<rn as 
‘county inagistratejs, who. having been enabled to refer to and ac¬ 
tually to read aloud the law m every offender, had been able to 
,^a«y all its severest Sentences into execution, without losing their 
weli-eari^ popularity—the reason being ^tbat, ,when the lower 
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orders of people .saw that their object was evidently to temper 
justice with ntercy^ ly)wcver they might have rfcviIod*the law,'they 
/elt it impossible to withhold respect frQni those wlio had mildly 
admiuisteped it;—tbatif mcD*foi’ pleasure could walk, in order to 
go to fairs, five iiiilei^'^lil^iicb was about th^* greatest distance any 
’pauper in any of new proposed unions could live from its 
ceiitre)<~rthat if tbeyii thought it no hardship to go the same dis¬ 
tance to their mailspt-tqwys-T-Uiat i^ they cheerfully wont a still 

fW reli&f' 'kt the magisterial bench—there 
was ne||t||||;t’hard^iip nor injustice in requiring them to proceed a 
siniilar"'m^1§1ltce to a union workhouse, to be there clothed and 
supported by the sw’cat of other men’s brdws;—that^if tllcir diet 
when they-^of tiiere was what in this country ajbne wonld be 
termed Uw, yii,' after all, woqld they be fed there better tlian the 
Itussian peasant, the Prussian peasant, the rroneh peasar^>«-than 
almost every indepeudebt laboorrer in EuropeIn fine, that to 
feed its papers better* than the independent labouret: of Europe 
was what fto country in the world could aTlbrd j—that our having 
weakly attempted to do so, vO^thout at the same tiijne increasing the 
fare and conditiun of our honest labourers, had brought us to a 
condition ii] which the fanner was now scarcely able to cultivate' 
his iaiid--^t^ that, if \M| should continue to pride ourseh^s on 
such a sih/vve^, should soo^ as^ nation be deservetily iiumbfcd to 
the dust. • • 

• ^Vilh icspect to the houses of the proposed union, the Com- 
' inissiouer suggested, that for the inleiest of the lowest orders, 
it would be highly advajitageous that classilicatioii to a certain 
extent shouhl be eflcctcd. He detailed to the parish officers thoi 
■* varions scenes lie had witnessed, and the melancholy results of 
tleprayily which a promiscuous iutcrcourse was even still creating. 
He appealed to them as fathers, wiieliier they did^ not thinly that 
it was their duty^at le.ist to.shield the lising generation frdtn 
the vices and errors oi the present day—wyetlier.itVn.^iiot bene- 
voleul andjiot ciuci, that the chiWien of those who were uimbld 
to, siqiport their ofi'spiiug sliould* leccive education as well as 
food ; and that, if improvident paupers cjDcd'^jpon an enlightened^ 
country to support their piogciiy, it shoidd he permitted for the ’ 
public good to insist on mingling moral iiistructior»*with the 
pance wliich, in the name of charitv, theyjgrcived—'Jl'beth^r, iiv 
fact, it was more cruel for a pauper’s child*to be sent* to schoo^H' 
tiian fyr the children of our*inost w filthy classes ? •“ * 

.As to the provision for the aged, the Conniiissioiier .subpiitted 
to vlhe opiuioft of the meetings, ^at, instead of being thrown 
among children and young iiieil and W'omcn, !!heircomforts would 
,be inatciially increased by their being kept together. Me waited 

whether 
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whether <^uietiieka was not oi^e of tho kindc|t charilief which 
could he bestowed on age—-whether a as well as a home 
might not be {Provided fc>r them properly ■auited' to their inlirmitiei: 
—and last, thougli not least (if tliere was no one to deprive them 
of this benefit), whether many additional comforts, and indulgences 
might npt be granted to oid people bcyood.ifl^hat could or should 
be afforded for every description of' applicants ? 

He observedi^lliat for the ace^, |is welfas fqr the chihlren, no 
expensive government was fcqiitsiteviaqfrottch as ^e.spectaWe pau¬ 
per and his wife could always be found capable “of superintending 
the children, whije the aged, if they enjoyed but rest and quietness, 
scarcely required any government at all—that consequently it was 
not only demdralizing to the children, and distressing to’ the old 
people, but destructive of the powers which wot't^’^e necessary 
to control the able-bodied labourers, to think of congregatiiig all 
classes'together in one large building—thftt such a building would 
disfigure ihe.face of an agricultural county,,and would unavoidably 
assume ilie revolting appearsmee of a prison or a jail- 
With rfespect to the governmentof^the able-bodied paupers, the 
Assistant Commissioiicf submitted, that for the welfare of society 
the whole poWep of their parochial re.sources ouglft in prudence to 
be concentrated on that difficult object, ^gnd not to be unH ienli- 
fically spread over a vast promiscuous assemblage of all the paupers 
ill the union. • He contended that the abje-bodied paupers ou^hl 
to receive suflicient food, clothing, firing, lodging—that arrange¬ 
ments ought to be made for giving them also work—but that, wjth 
.every disposition to be charitable to them, their situation on the 
jwhole ought, in spite of clamour, unavoidably to be made such 
that they should be unwilling to ctvne and anxious to go—that. 
they sliould feel <li.sposc(l in the new system to break rather ovt 
of the workhouse, than according to the old system to break info 
itn-that to cicdte such a feeling was the only solid basis of socjal 
life, and that if we wished to restore i’he invaluable distinction which 
once existed between*the Engjjj-'h labourer and llie pauper, we 
co&ld only effect that object by, resolutely creapng a difference be- 
, twecii liioiu. , 

^ III regard to able-bojlhed paupers haughtily refusing to go five 
to the proposed new union poor-ho\ise, or rather to the 
'i^d existing poor-honse8-*-for he was anxious, if possible,, to erect 
new buildings—li\e CorRraissioner ^observed, that a vessel in 
distress, ought thankfully to go to the harbour, not expect that the 
harbour is to come to it; thatVhen an able-bodied man aifks for 
relief,'to use an olif adage, beggar should not,be a chooser;’ 

, that, even after a long day’s tnaixh,. our soldiers abroad had occa- 
miles to trudge to get to their billets for one night’s 
' t * rest; ■ 
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rest; and most cu^ciciaHy, tliat in Kast Kent such an ohjeciion 
should not be drgeo «|;ainst the Poor-Law Anit^udiuent Ach inas- 
i^ucii as in the old'unions many of tlie parishes n^re nine and 
- twelve milts from the union workhouse j *and at the Qld jCoxhealh 
union, paupers had b^n and still were seut*by parislies to pooiv 
faouses which were sititfited Iwnty miles^dist&ut! 

'I'hese^ addresses gieperally followed by very long and 

anxious discussions. * . , 

'I'her# was on^great prftqti<^ question, however, which at all 
the meetings was mvprfably addressed to the commissioner, namely, 

• Does ihe new proposed sijstem offer us any of employing 

the immense number of labourers, who wUk emru desire 'to seek 
emphyment^^irB now totally out of work? for tlttU*u our .djfc 
evil —and all-importafit question, which appeared upper¬ 

most in every one’s mind, tlie commissioner replied,, that he 
conceived the Poor-Law JVmemimeut Act did not prelen&lo fidd 
these men erapioyment—that the new law wAs a system against a 
system—that it was the old system, und nof the new mm, that had 
created more labourers than work*-that any man of'cutnnion 
sense might twenty years ago have pi'opheqipd ihbt such'would be 
its result—and that it required no gift of prophecy to*foretcll, that 
if the old system wera to,|^oiituiue, the most dreadful of aU\evo- 
lutious would very shortly ensuf—namely, that iIk? iipper classes 
would lost! alt they possessed, while tlic hover ala-sivcs would 
gain nothing but depravity and demoralization—that if intimida^ 

^ tion had not arrived it was at least cleaily in view—and that ihe 
instant the lower orders succeeded in establishing that, property,^ 
and institutions <yf all sorfe would be at an end—that to arrest this^ 
• system was the avowed and ^determined object of tlie Poor-Law 
Amendment Act—that if a vessel were sinking, it would be a false 
argunt'ent to use against the carpenter, who was ordered to stop 
tlm leak, to say, that he should not do so unless hetould tell ^vliut 
was to be done with ;he water which was already iii*th<^hold ; fpr 
that, in the execution ofhisdutvi^^mattereTlto him no| one straw)* 
whetlier there was five feet of water aboard or tern V\ haJL woflld 
be tlie carpenter’s reply, but ‘ J’ump it oul, or firitilv it, if you 
choose duty is to stop the leak!' It would be for the legis-* 
laturc by other Acts \o provide for the allcviatioij^ of the eviJiStfr 
which these inquiries so naturally referred: Emigration to ibS 
colonics might and should be encouraged—JHe Allotment System(^ 
might and should be encouraged ; but that even the Popr-Law 
Ameiiflment Act, though it could iibt undertake, directly to meet 
the evil, wouhi, if it had fair play^^fiveii to it* so operate 'as in¬ 
directly to diminish tlie evil to an enormous esatent; He appealed; 
to the parish-officers whether it was not undeniable*that 
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in ihe county cbuld employ njany more laboitrers than it did, if 
the farmer bad it^in his power to threaten, the labourer with his 
discharge—that hedges ipight be put into order—that even a dilr 
terent style of husbandry might be iftm-oduced, and that <he present 
necessity of oveilooking every labourer would cease to exist if the 
farmer could only say'to him, * If you will not serve me faithfully, 
I will discharge you T But he asked them i^-hether at present the 
very best labourer did not pfteii fay, ‘ Alas^ter, 1 hove no com¬ 
plaint ; but 1 don’t see w hy I slloidd be worl^i^ hard for you, 
wlten 1 can live well and work lightly for tlie<parish!’ 

The Assistant Conimissioner read to the meetings a communi¬ 
cation which the Poor-Law Board had lately rcc'dved from Man 
chestc,r, earne^stly begging for labourers, and 8ayin|^^ 

* When a family in n Sussex villagf* is starving per week, or 
liyingvl^ardly in a workhouse, a letter from some friend settled in Lan¬ 
cashire,"^stating that he is getting and 30s, weekly, will electrify 
him into the means of arriving at the land oipromise. Give tlie irjjA, 
and the means he will fibd himself/ 

But he asked whether it was likely* that the labourer woulii take 
the trouble of inigratiog (not to a foreign climate, but even t(i a 
neighbouring shire ill his own native kingdom)—^whethei it na.s 
liket;^‘tliat be would take the trouble cvmi K> cioss a hedge—so 
long as there 'Was nothing to obligediim to do so; in sliort, so long 
as his cnergifcs were undeveloped bj n^cessitj ? He a.skcd why 
It was that the Irish managed to rob the ICnglish labouier of hts 
employment Was it by orericor/rin//him ? No! butitv.asby 
linder-livlng him; and so long ns ihc^diet of our |>oor-liouse.s 
*''it'aled iiiduiencc and pampcied sloth, so long would tlu’ l-ug- 
lish peasant he beaten out ot his own field by his inferioi. 

As soon ns the discussion hud worn itself out, the Assistant 
Coniinissioner deelaietl to the meetings, that having now con¬ 
cluded his eiuleavinirs to .show vthat advantages Society in general, 
and the pabr bi paitirulur, would clciite by the loimation of the 
Hew pioposed niiioiis, lie woiild#.Uw beg leave to take the opinion 
of the lAagisliates and paiochialoflieers of the dixisioii on tin' Mib- 
ject. Before doing t>o ho would only observe, that ulthougli it \\a-> 
not for iiini to meddle witli, elter, or presiinif to a\ert the Ainend- 
^|I^'^t‘Ac^, whirk was now the law'of the land,—altiiuugh the Pooi- 
Law CoiiiKiissioners^b^d power aibitiaiily to create the iiuions he 
bad submitted to tlioir consideration,—yet that, wilhniit going 
ugalbst'it, he had so far tlic itf^^aiis of evading the law, that in case 
' a majority of tliosv presnii should, after all he had said, deliberately 
express a wish toVeinuin as llfiy weu*, he could, and if the Popr- 
Law Cominissiqjtera*ror England and Wales should permit him, he 
t%?et ibeir wishes by proceeding at once to some of those 

districts 
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districts in England which wer^ eagerl\; requesting to be ret'ornied. 
I'liey had therifore now to determiAe whether hj^‘ should j’emain in 
Bast Kent, with evbr^ desire to forward its interests, or at once 
proceed elsewhere. # * • 

'Hie Assistant<«CommissiQner ^then produced and r^d to tlie 
mc^ags the lEXHowing paper:— £ 

‘ A. Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner, n^ing desirous to obtain 

the sentinient%of the Magistrates and Parocliial Offic*er8 of the- 

Divisionlof the County of Keirt/On the# import ant sfibject of a Union, 
or Unions of Parifttes, requests the sense of this meeting on the fol- 


lomng j»roposition 

It IS PiioposBD, That the Division of— ——.•in the County of 
Kent, should (subject to the approbation of’the Poor-Law Commis¬ 
sioners for Ss^and and Wales) consent to retolvc itself into Unions 
of Parishes, fo^le purpose of .establishing within each of tJie said 
Unions classided and w411-regulated workhouses, in which the paupers 
(especially those that are aW^bqjiied) may be set to woi'k. 

X , (Sighed) A.B.* 

.V' 0*1 the sense of the meetings being taken on the above propo- 
sltionVUie following w'as the result:— • ’ 
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In (he histoiy of the Puor-ljaw Anieiidnieiit Act* it is with 
plcasuie.fie letord, ihat every mS^iatratc who was present at tjjeiTe' 
lYicf’tiiigs (as vvelPas e\ejy clergyman not a inagi.slrate)*liot only 
it‘fiuin6d f rom opposing ihc proposition, but gave to the Assistant 
Poor-Law Conimislio^r the most geiiertjus support.* , ‘ 
seeing,’ he sa\s, ‘ that 1 wajs both incompetent aiAl unqualibtfomr 
the aiduons duty I had to perform^ in evcjjv iustanc^ they gepe-. 
jously crowded around me, encouraged mie by ihdr speeches, ‘ 
maiiAained me by their influelicepaud nothing can be ftiore true 
iluin that wi^liont their assistance^ could not have succeeded in* 

The Chairmen of the several mSetingi, namely l^rrie, Eev, C. HaPett, 
T. r. Piurntree, kai., M.P., E. lUtght, Esq., W. DeedeJj Esq,, |^il 

Atiiheist, moji jiaitiaulaily siipiwi.Jfid him hy tbvix speecbei'ttud arguttiittfi, 








aay object.’ Ojj entering East Ketit, it had been more than once 
hinted to, him by several indkiduals that the* magistrates were 
against the nl^,w law, because, depriving tbe4u*of the expenditure 
of the poor-rates, it cotrid IcaVe them nothing but mpst painful 
duties to perform. Xhe theory was certainly a pjaustbie one, but 
' those who jealously UE^ed it little kuew^il^t' if i^ b^^ disregarding 
petty interests and pmtr/ distinctions he who is really a 
gentleman invariably disappoints the caleol^ions o|* the' vulgar! 
The magistrates 'of England* have^'^fidieliev^, been very itnjustly 
accused of having been the came of the pcofu^^ expenditure of 
our poor-rates. ^I'liat they have been the instruments we do not 
deny, but v'ith nO Controlling power, wdth no public accountants, 
witb no assw?tanc 9 , with no supf)orr—and with thtt storm of false 
humaiKty against thedi—wc contend, it was utterjjjjiijlfJl^ossible for 


them to govern a vessel w'liich had ‘neither rudder, compass, nor 
pilot! “sjliat they would wiilinglv ha'^ done their duty in this 
matter, as they have done it in alrotliers, is indisputably pjoved 
(at least as far as regards East Kent) ^'t^e manner in ^hic^ 
.they have, unanimously supported t|ie^;]Pobr Law Amendnrieiit 
Act; and should that act eventually cohfCr society tW bless¬ 
ings which its.franiers ^diilefnpiate, w^jCouceive that these Kentish 
uiagisb'ates will,''by having^^^t this exaomle^ bo allod'ed optime 
mvrui^sc reipdl)[icn;. 

U'he Assistant Coimnissioncr, having obtained from the magis¬ 
trates and |>arochial officers their approbation of his project, pro¬ 
ceeded to die guardians of the respective Unions, whicli had ail 
been fonnoil under the lJ!‘2nd of fleo. MI. We will not tire onr 


leaders by detailing the very great difficulties he‘encountered in 
(T^irsuaiiing these people to, put hand ^to paper signing the death- 
warrant of tlieir own aiitlioritv,—in several instances he was 
obliged to have three ineelings on the subject; but the support 
he had met with was eventually irresistible, aud,,the guardians of 
ninb Unions, cpniprelieudii|g ninety-nine parishes, at last signed 
tbd^aper Submitted to them, and their dissolution was imme- 
di^v declared. ^ 

In the’whole of East Kent there was one little Union of three 


parishes which alom resisted every argument that the Assistant 
(^Offlipissipiicr c^uld use."* We will not even hiention its name, it 
bginjf quite suffifient to observe that the governor of the ,w'ork- 
h|M^ ordeied by fiillr&rt*s'ac|; to be appointed by the guardians, 
rflfeetved his xahiry withd'ut eveq.living in^he poor-house, and that 
this said governor vyaa actually (tae of the giiardians. In fa<t he 
had appointed himgeh*’. With t^s trilling exception th^ old U iiions 
in East Kent being, by consent of thpir guardians, all levelled to 
the ground—and ' the' whole districf^illingly submitting itself to 

the 
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me recommennation of the PoA-Law l^ourd—it yas dnided into 
sixteen lJnion<»#most of which comfA%hend, within j circlcvof ab.out 
ton miles diameter, n })opulation ot neail) ten titousitnd 

AUhougl^ a general feai to, iiiidbriake^the iiomI dut\ natuiallv 
exi^s, se\eral nicest lespectable guardians tqi these (iittrms iia\e 
alrcaMv been [^pointed, iiand the Assistant Comnnssioiu i is now 
attending on each to'lend hl« hiimbld* assjstanec m their tn^t 
sUps, wlitch ipust uniJVmdablv be attended with (onsideiablt dith- 
cultKs. iTbat ii^ylittle embsirassnieiits will at hist orenr— that 
thost most coni^tenk to dischaigc the duties ol guaidiaiis wdl. 
at Inst hang back—that some incompetent to the dut> wdl be 
appointed—that piejudite and igiioiancc—that tilt* narrow-minded 
— that men oiesickh judginent—that false phila*itlwopists-^in 
short, that a'fr'^iftsciiptions ol * Spcond ihnnS^unrn* will do tlun 
iitiTKKt to inppede the progies'?ot the Pooi-Law Amendment A<t 
—time tan be no doubt wbatisci . but as opi readeis pi>>babl\, 
likt ourstlves, aie sleeps, and*?oi the inoiiunt dtad tned ot the 
subject, w( will ojil} beg them to call to lyiiid the praitual iisuit 
oi the Ashfoid stUct veitlv ; and with that lu view, wtitontlude 
b\ obseiiing, that if • do/eu oi, two ^sensible guiidian^ ol a roni 
pact union, siippoiud b^ the strong powffs o( a CVntial Poaid, 
shall j)n>vr iiicnpah^ ^ go\ein thsir own aitaifs, n is pe^Uitlv 
cMilc nt ill it no bull) in ^iver ran assl$);\heni , • ^ 

ith Kspect to tlu Poot-Vaw Conimissioiuis foi Liiglatid 
^aud Walts, we know little ot tin ni, but whit lillli wc^ do know 
wc will stile Out ot about two thousand applications winch 
tbc.\ hast ucrittd loi tlit situation ot \ssistaiit C omniihsioiicr 
tho hac< stkc^ccl tvtcKc individuals, to at hast U ii ol whom 
tile V welt ptcMouslv total stingers Ihtir uihaintv his already 
t*aiii(d loi tin m tlu 7< nloiis co-ojk lation ot then stivants, iiicl 
suite* thtii own appoiiilincnt tlu v havi uniennttiiigiv dcioted 
thcnisclvc 1 0 thi*,taboi loiis duties ol tht it olhic. • , 

llu (tcationoi a ‘ ciilial doaid ioi the adniiii^stution of t{u* 
Poor-Law was stiongl} and jtjj^ttcllv ujged in'lliis .ITmuo.iI »i^ 
btlon tl^iMw w had been li^cd, oi, w< be litve, ihougtit Qf — 
X\t lie ol opinion now, as we wcic then, tliat'snch a'Tioird, if 
juditiolislj constituted, must reen/im//^ ac I*«u tlu best possible 
inloiIllation that tlfis information iiinst*b« come bitiei 
opinion ol anv individual, (>1 anv parish, (>i ol flnv disiritt—and 
• that it is particuhuh foi 'the intc rejt of th# pooi thA a 
assistant cominibsiouets sh^ould heiKefouw<ifd be cnculating muotig* 
them*, uadv to 'isten .to then complaints, and «agti t<5 (einerty 
tlu 11 grievau^eb. 
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Ain*. IX*—I* Thouyhfs upm the Arisforraty ojiEngland. By 
Isaac Tauijliins* Geut. London: Henry Hooper, is) Pali-Mall 
EasU 1835. - » , • 

•i. A letter to Isaofi TomkinSi (rent, Author of Thoughts ^jon 
the Arisiocfanj: from Mr. Peter Jenkins, i/ondon: Menry 
Hooper, 1.1, Pail-^all East. 1835. 

pampidft ‘ upon the Aristocracy !i3nglaud/ is announced 
as the first of a series*;-J-the wuTfi0 of ' fsa^ TomkiAs, Gen- 
Mrman,' may well be called a nom de c.tJEiiBE; and the pub¬ 
lisher is one of the regular agents for that system of societies - of 
which the eldest assumed the title of ‘ The Society for the Diflu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge’—and the latest hal not feared to 
pioclifini itself* Th&^Society for the Difiusion c^>Pmtical Know- 
edge.’* The founder and president"of all these ultra-philanthropic 
sojictufsMs Henry J»»d Bioiigharvi,aHd’¥a‘UK; common lepurt 
has ascribed to his lordshiji's versatile pim the pages which his lord- 
ship’s agent, Mr. Hooper, has jmt publiiJiJed a^ the pioduction of 
' * Isaac Tomkins, Gentleman.’ - 

Wc have, from inte|i)nl et iilence,^ no soft\>f doubt that public 
leport is in this instance correct. Anjf^be who is acquainted with 
the noble and Icanietl lord\s style, carefully watched his 

eoiidtct diiihig the lust two or thr'^e years, w ill, vve think, t itlier 
anivc at the same conclusion with ouisclvcs, or, at the least, con¬ 
sider hnnself as fully entitled to assume that these * ’rhoughts on. 
the Ai istociacy of England" have been revised, and sancUoned, and 
piomuigafi’d by his high authority. The Kight Honourable 
^^chool^naste^■ has, we know, a legion of pupils about hi*, footstool, 
dud it is possible that he may liave realised one of these to hold 
liu* pen on this occasion; but there are allusions, some of iheiii 
meant to be veiy sly, in every paiagruph, which reveal internal 
Icejings not Idicly to have found a place in any hicast in Englaivl 
—sqve one^i av'd, in'short, wi* have no moie duiibt about the real 
^^ini^iitage of this banilifig than t^p^'ieadci of the preceding Article 
can*!iave_as to the case ‘ Niggerful John.* 

VVe shall not otler any commentaries on Mr. Tomkins’s views 
and 0 ])inioiis. W e merely think it our duty, bv a very few extracts. 



, ^ ‘ The, happy audacity which his tempted the naturally cautions 
Tories to take oni(v*,*a«d mak^uie of the most desperate^ ex per}- 


mewts on record (next t/' that of the Clwnleses and Polignacs in 183U), 
will advnu}^ reform by ten years, and liasten the improvement and 


re-moulding 
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re-moulding of jfur aristocratic iifstitiftions in Cliuccli and State. Thi.s 
consideration points out the expediency of attending adittie in detail 
to tlie aristocratic principle (an^ practice atso) among us. The mo¬ 
ment is favdbrable ; and we must not lose sight of justice anti of niode- 
ratw merely bKcatise our triutii;)}i h]>proachesy 

* "nie nobilit'of England, though it fottn&^he basis and the bulk, 
furm.s nut«the whole of* oyr ai'istocratic body. **To all practical pur¬ 
poses w| must include undj^r that myne all their' immediate con¬ 
nexions, Tind evei^ll'who U?e fh the same circles have the same 
objects, and from mivp to time attain the same privileges. The law 
of the constitution is, that only a peer’s eldest soiy succeeds to Ids 
father’s honours, and therefore we constantly hear ft said thaf all the 
rest of the family belong to the body of the »eo}de.* j??othirig can 
he more true’fc r^jgards legal rights—nothing more fafse as regards 
political and. social biaa* it is'certain that the eldest son alone is 
deemed by our inatitutions be^lxu’ii a lawgia/er, a senaWif and"^ 
judge ; that he alone, be h^^'ilive^ so ignorant, stupid, and Vicious, is 

, allowed to decide own thb jgreat questions of, policy and of jnrispru- 
dcTice, and to sit in appeat^jKiu tlie xlecirious of all jthe legaUtribunals 
of the country, aud^tojydfre wifliowt review all his fellovi'-citi:Kens for 
propel ty, liberty, limb, and These higii'Tunctionsiire so essen¬ 
tially inhei'ent in him, that j^%ankruptcy, no idiutcy*(8hort of being • 
found lunatic by conunhsi^^ no criminality, can deprive him of, his 
judicial and legislative atmhutts?' He may liavo committed felony, 
and been transported—or perjury, and been pilloried—^or fraud, and 
been uj-wn the tread-mill ;yet, the day after his sentence expires, he 
•may take his seat next t/ie Lord Clianaflor or the Archbishoj) of 
ranterbiiry, and turn by his vote the fate of a great measure for dif-., 
fusing universailv*the justice which he ha.s contemned and outraged 
.UR iruleed one voice threw out Local Courts* Hill. [£V/r« /J 

‘ That all these high, precious, grievous, absurd, and revolting pri- 
vilegcs*are. confined to the eldest sons of peers is certain ; it is cquhlly 
certain that a more gross mistake never was committed than theic^ 
wht> for this reason aFect to consider all the youngty* branches, of 
noble families as equal with the re.st of the pt ople. “Tlqaal they a|e^ 
inlaw: they can only sue and be \Sed like their neighbours; they 
pay taxes hke themthey cannot ridb down the peasants or the shop¬ 
keepers with impunity; but so neither can tl^e pedrs.tbemselves. And 
yet who shall say lhat, except privilegt of arrest froiiJ debt, amlihp 
power of sitting in parliament and as judges, there #*s any reaNlif-'“ 
, ference existing by law between the eldest Bj»n apd his brothers, further 
tban there is between a rich man and* a poqj:'f All belong to thfe 
same caste ; all are alike a ffivoured rtjhe tii the government ailtl in 
society, all have advantages uuknow^ to us of the- common people; 
and therefore aj^l constitute the body q^he aristocracy in fact, be the 
law^ever so plain in the eldest son’s favour. 

* The same remark applies to ail persons who’, frAn their fortune 
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and* eduction, the no'ble families habituallje They are ad¬ 

mitted to the tHatne familiarities; they reccivd" the same respect from 
those who foolishly look *11]) to Vanl^ and yet more foolishly gaze at 
fashion; they find the avenues to power as ^’eli a»^distinction op^ to 
theip ; they are born to a politic al supremacy w^ich otherj^arn 
by working for it and d^ejrtung it. What difference in society is there 
between a lord’s sedund son, or indeed hia eldest, and the sun of a 
rich squire, espcbially if he. of old faijtily, that is, if his father and 
grandfather have been squires before ^im ? ^ ^ 

‘ The aristocracy, then, as at present consiitiited, consists of all the 
classes to which have been referring. That hereditary privileges 
arc at 'the bottom of the whole, is not denied ; that those yriviles^cs 
bein"^destroye'd dll t]he worst i)art» of the other evSsjjfould cease, is 
admitted. But vve*^^re now to see the consequftices of that Very 
arthiciul state of society which now exists—*of those unnatural, those 
forcecH find factitious-diffprences of Jevei into which' the flood of society 
is driven, and closed; ami dammed up-i^in order to ascertain how far 
it would be expedient oto reduce tl^ hanks and^ restore the naturj^; 
level— lit*', natural ^quaiilyr-^that cquaiitjf tvkich dhne is wholesome*^ 
pp. .‘t-s. 

Mr. Tomkins proweds to sketch a detailed picture, which he 
sHys ^ is not agreeable, but like/ of the misgries to whrcli the sons 
of <'rcp«lahla shopkeepers, are subjected, in cousequence 
of the • liigl^, pieci(>us, gnevou.s, and revolting’ privileges of the 
yrisiociacv. And one of the woi,st of ihe.se miseries linns out to 
be—what /' Neiliier moie nor less than the couipaiatiM, difBcuUy. 
of iK cess lo the circles of what is called ‘ high life/- -the social 
'iulcrcomse of ‘ the dukes and inarquis^s, their,<wives, their ims- 
‘iresses, their girls, and their lads^—p. 19—‘which circles are. 
drawn lound tuk veuy focus of all hatred and contempt for 
llie‘people ! ’—p. 11. Yet from the distinguished author’s account 
qf these contemptuous circles, drawn round lljis hateful /hens of 
St. .lames's )-*alac<v, we cannot sLi[)pose that he seiiously corn- 
rtiiscrate.s the disappoiiPiinent ofj)jq8c * reputable shopkeepers, Sec./ 
who would fain find a gap in tlfeir barriers. 

‘ The want of sense and reason which prevails in these circles is 
wholly iiiconceivaldl*. An ignorance of all that the more refined of 
■■^'sf'nidrile or cj’cn of life lowbr classes well k'low, is accompanied hy 
an insulting conVmpt for any one \vho,does not know any o^f the silly 
and worthless triflesvtdiicl^ fqrm the staple of their only kno\vle*lge. 
An pntire Incapacity of req,so:^mg is twin sister to a ready and flippant 
dtid authoritative denial of all tnrit reason nas taught others. An utter 
fmpos^ibiUty of understanding^-hat men oflearniug and experience 
liave become famfliar with, stalas hand in hand, insolefit and exultAig, 
with a stupid denial df truths which are all but self-evident, and are of 

—p. 13. 
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‘ Tbe respectable journals are tfo favourite readii^ of tjieifs. The 
newspaper that fearlessly defends the right; that refuses to pander 
for the headlong passions of the ng^ultithde, or»cater for the vicious ap¬ 
petites of the seiecter circles ; that does its duty alike regjftdlcKS of 
the InJ^tings aridttthd boudoir ; has little chanc^of lying on the satin- 
wood table, of being blotted tvith ungrammaticainll'Spclt notes, half had 
English half worse Frencii, pr of being fondled by fingers that have just 
broken a|gold-wax sejjj"on a jj^rtiss-greeT^paper. • But'more especially 
will it be exchided?‘i1p8#!bly extradSd, from those sacred haunts of the 
Corinthian order, iiit. cbnvey any solid instruction upon a useful 6F 
important subject, interesting to the species which tlte writers adorn, 
and tlie patricians do their best to degrade. "Eveiil'wit the most re¬ 
fined finds no ech<* in such minds ; and if it lie us^ in flhAtratin^g ah 
argument or prejising home the demoiistratiou^vhich*it often may 
he), the authoy'k charged with trtjating a serious subject iigl'tly, and 
of Jesting where he should reason.^ Broad hnmtuir, desceiuHrt^ tS 
the utmost reach of their c’apaeity ; and that is of no value in 
5 me^^ilvunless it raises'a laugh at a fricndb> expense. Sonif'ivfio 
"havcUw^dtl court, are c\tp<Ah of iMdter llunijs, say they carefulhj 

eschew alij^ls; Jorjmnnces take such Ihitys ns a ptrmial off rout — as 
raising ihe to their own level, by caUiwg*Bn them tijlaugli with 

hnn. Oiie of jest, indeed, never fails to find favom* in those ^igh 
latitude?) — where the author \jiju. Mr. Tomkins?] is himsdithe sul^ect 
of the inert iment. • 

‘ Krf»m a eontcmplatitm of,the ari^tnoracy, tiie rcsult*tjf sorrowful 
observation, /mf of inilahlc displeasure ['.!!], we natiirally turn to its 
lumciitaiilc hut inevitable consequence. Can soeiely long remain in 
this most unnatural state t Can the whole faculties and accomjilish- 
ments of a great people h^ severed with imjiuiiity from Ihe wentlh^ 
the rank, the prinleyes, and the jiersonal and individnul inlerest.s that 
exist in the state ? The middle, not tlie upper class, arc the part of 
the nation which is entitled to cornmaml resjuv-t, and enabled to Win 
esteem, or challeiigc^admiration. They read, they reflect, they rearitij^ 
they*think for themselves ; they will neither let {i«poj)e, jioit u prince, 
nor a minister, nor a newspaper, foim their u^inionSTPur tlfem; and 
they will nciMier fiyni views of intt!?«iBt nor motives of fear be- mad© 
thc.dupe 01-1:001 of offi^rs, 'I'hey are llic nation—‘die people — iff every 
rational oy eomet sense of llie word. By them,* ^lirtnigh them, for 
them, the fabric of ihe^government is^-eared, eontini/ed, designe^ 
IJow loii!f are. they likely lo suf/lr a few persons of ovr^f^ruwn weam^ 
Javs:hah{e folly, and eotisiderabb' projh^ney^ to usurp, and mclusive^ 
id hold, all consideration y all hidnndual hnporta^ftce ? ('an,th(} scafes 

of society l-e kept steadily adji^sfed wheri‘t'nelinnaiiiral foi-ee, vii»lently 
exerted favour of the,feather, maktiH the unaidad gold kick tb© 
beam':*’—pp. Id-lS. Jf * • * 

' Only 8ee how the aristocracy aj||J the Upper Uousc of Parliament 
oppress the country and cause the inismanagemeut of its concerns J 

• /First, 
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First, the tyristocracy as a Imdy is essentially thi dn^my of all reform. 
Exceptions there are. Excellent sense in ^ne; in another, ffopd 
edueation/br about tke worst-educated country in Europe; in a thir^l, 
party.zeal; a foiyrth, personal spleen,—may aiienatcf members of 
the l>ody from their natural courfexions, and enlfet Aem in th& jause 
of the people. For tfV’i aid of these men the cdumry can n^er be 
too grateful. Far from repelling them bjr iosiiit, and damping their 
generous effo^ in eur beh^f by a cold and syllbn reeeptio^, it is our 
duty and our interest to Kail their a^fval anfdn|rr'%8 with open arms. 

are of infinite use to us. 'Jlieir motifesf. wiould not be too nar¬ 
rowly scrutinhsed. They are worthy of all mebeptation; and, if we 
knowttiitlier wh^^ecomes ns, or what serves ns, we shall alTectionatelv 
rfnd p;ratefijllyrecd'xyethem. The body at large ism^ foe; that is inca¬ 
pable of fontersioii. Mr. O'Oonnell may tlj^jeafesn^and Mr, Brouoiiam 
iMisier Brougbajn!—H, B.!] ma/ educate ||pr ages; that body i*: 
*>ey6i»d all the fears which the former can excite, and all the imprp;.ve- 
ment which the latter can produce. ,;|i^kll their Ijabits—all , 

nexions*-aU their int^rests~-^ppose any inversion 
miracle fottld work. ''’'4'^'' 

* The a^^s of the syst(^ 7 i are not e prote^hih of their 

order, hut direct presiding genim. them sineil^S exist; for 
them jobs urtwdonc. They it i.s that "profit by the bW-payment , of 
public funcjtionaries. I'h&y it is that amms utuilfh by ihe tar imposed 
upon the hrehd consumed^ and u'ene consvmed^ by the ppoph. For 
their sons, an oivrgr(i>«j/f nrwy provide.^ rpmmissions and stalf-appoint- 
ments. for their sons, a bloated ehupch establishment displays 
deaneries., and prebemts, and bishoprics. To teach their children Tory 
principles, the public schools (//tt* best education in England, and ow 
utterly below eonteutpl) train the patriridii infant to lisp in slavish 
accents. To confirm the lessons o^‘ Eton and Winclicster, Oxford 
opens her conservative arms, and eradicates whatever feelings of Im- 
manity, whatever reasonable opinions, the expanding faculties of the 
mind may hav3 engrafted ujK>n the barren stocks of IJcnry the Sixth 
and William^of Wirkham, In truth, the universities are the very 
forcing beds o* Torvturistocracyand lienee the peculiar jealou^y 
Ayith whif^h the House of LordsVas if instinctivelv, regards whatever 
can 1*5 'any possibility touch thdse haunts of bigotry and intolerance, 
llie lact w, that go where you will, in these times, even in liberal 
circles, you find ^lie yerith—.the fashionable jjouth—all embodied with 
■‘tnA| mothers 4ud the tutors against Ulieral principles, and bent on 
reiiiitting«all improvement. 

X^at ^the result^l the,whole system should give.us the kind of 
. Upjier House which now assumes to ^vern the country, who can 
w'oiider ? X^pon its charactef and propensities there need few ivords 
be wasted. The ‘Kabitual t.^pmies of all reform—rthe steady sup¬ 
porters of intolerant measures—the determined opposers of liberal 
principles—wlKit but the apprehension of mischief has prevented them 
' * from 
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ffom coming to an <open collision wjth *t1ic othef flouse of Parlia¬ 
ment ? Uriiil %ithcr t^eir privileges are resirivttd, or* thnr consti- 
iution is changed, the country has Uttle chance of ymd government, 
br a conlinned sound legislatiorf. No man who imderstanijs our con- 
sti^^’tlon—no njan«who has observed the iiecesf^ity that exists in it of 
a second chamObr of Parliament to revise Jh^cts of tlio lirsi, can de¬ 
sire to see the FIoiisc of Lords abolished, 'riia^niiicli is required to 
be done before, its predon^d existence ran he qpnshU'red ciilier hene~ 
fieial or\afe to ct^imunity^ onJ who regards its composition 
and looks ^ck to1% history can douht.*—pp. 20-?;?. n i-r- 

While we were Iiesitaliiig as to the 'propriety of making some 
furlher extracts from Mr. Isaae 'J\tmkii>s, ih^e reuchcal u.s a 
Letter addrcs.sed to that * gentleman’ by ^lr.^'elfr fleiikiiis—?aii 
alicclioiiale kiiistiiaii of his, wlio not only ^tronfees the* same 
j)rinler and .publisher, but pilrsues exactly tlie same argument, 
and, we must say, deals with it ii^ exactly the. s«me style, iilfs, 

,311 short, is obviously the same culightcued patriot with 'rotnkius; 
but he appear.s under soittew/iaf dilloreiit eiicumstances, and there¬ 
fore lakes rather alwidel* scope. '^J’omkins feared thal*tlie King 
and the House oifLolds. might, afte^all ijiat had been said ami 
done, bo able to prop up ifee Peel government again^rt the niajo-‘ 
rities of llffTCommoiy?: the sagacious Jenkins begins, a fortnight* 
later, to he apprehensive that ^Jie arisfocrulic eleiMc.nt in lh> re- 
formvd House of Coimuous itself may still be .suiTici^nt to exclude 
i the real fiieuds of the ^vcople ’—the ‘ ditrusers of useiid know¬ 
ledge'—from the .sixtli eabiiiet of the reform era. Hear the ‘ voice 
from Beikeley Square,* of April the lOlh, iS.'i.'i!— 

‘ Pear Sir,— I have had*the great satisfac tion of reading your able 
•and just remarks upon that Aristocracy, which fc»rm the eliief harm (»r 
all poliev, as well as all society, in tlii.s country, and whieli tends not 
inucli meu’e to destroy good governincut over us than to sap {food 
morals among‘<t us. You deserve all our thanks fcjr <lie striking 
jiosition VC5M have made, of this prevailing evil. Jlut w^y vlo you stop 
short ! Wiiy do vou dwell so mimh on thc^slighter plfrts the sub- ^ 
jeet '! Wiifit can by more irisigni^hJlit to the nation at large, rlianrfhe 
way in vvlucli lords and ladie-s speMiJ their time at their grtfffflee pa¬ 
laces i -Let tlicdr socielv he ever .so renned, 5r,^ever so gross—det 
their talk be as solid a^that of radonal*ere'’t«r(’s, or ak silly atu ^iun- 
substantial as vou de.scrihe it, I I'are not—vfu and oui’ feilow'-eitwens 
of the middle classes value n6t a rush tli« a(|,inission to nhat iiiter- 
cour'-e, and could well bear our pevpelli^l exc/msion from.it, if that-, 
were all we had to .siill’er fr«in the jirfhierif aristoc rati cal gov^rnlueirt 
of the countrv'. 1 want you, therefote, to consider* and to di.scourse - 
upon our rciil ^srriemures — those hnri^’ns hy which the aristocracy 
grind theyacev—[not the haci.s —of tlieir infewor.s; 

‘ Look only at I he IJnvse of (’omrnons —to take ati example from 
what indeed lies at the root the evil tree, whose bilter^ruits we 

von. Mil. NO, tvi. 2 N ' are 
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■ aro all of m now eating’. TRo apstocraey represtftit ua.in Parliament; 
anti’, at tlTe lifte ele«ition, as at all sueli times, ij^cy well’ clothed in fine 
smooth wonls*—full of exprergioris to overflowing’ — glittering in 
pledges apd proinifjes; wKile they smiled from ear to ear in kindness 
and courtesy toward# us. They.would take oft* llie, malt-tax ydnd 
who, as Sir Roger Glri^sley said to the Derby gulls^f farmers^ who 
dared aoeust; f/mn o^. evei breaking a promise ? They would oppose 
ministers, and r 4 'storp reformers to powet—as the fJopelands, the 
llichurdses, and f Know not h*nvmany ifsore, sQisolejjjnly vowed. They 
were no party men to bring in a Whfg aristo^ra^jl'' atiy niore than to 
keep in a 'J’ory one. But to reforming men anil reforming measures 
they would look-^j^and they would dovote_ tllem^elves to give cheap 
food to tlio .connt%—and a reforming—a"real reforming ministry to 
the king! 

‘ Next look at what tliese honest ,ind faithful Rewards have been 
doing*oyer since. They hud a majority on the first vote—a strong 
vote indeed it was'fklt to be—the‘speakership. What next? They 
did not venture to make an amendment on the address which was 
worth one farthing; they took an alteration ju^-t strong enough to 
disgrace tiie ministers—not efrong or«eveii yilair;;;wnongh to help mi 
the cause of reform opp single step. Do I blaincr Lord John Rnsst ll 
for propoxiiri^ SO^weuk a thing ? Far from it. lie knew well the stuff liis 

‘ majority was made of, and that if lie had made jt one syllaide stronger 
or ir/Ore intelligible, he would have^been in a minority of fifty instead 
of //n; wojnvily of set't'n, which hij jxuiinf, ami Hippio", and weaken- 
intj. ho with (hfiad/y ohtuhicd. Do not Ictus disguise the truth from 
ourselves. Otu KKPRKaENTA'I’lVKS HAVE BliCKlMSU i;S ; —1)0 NO'l' LKT 
U.S Dl'.cnVE OenSELVKSi. A l 0>.SJl)KaAWI.K M.UORITV OP Tin; lIoi'SE 
cOF (’ojiMONs IS AGAINST Ai.i« UKi'OKM.* Tluit majority, in its lieait, 

• hates the jieople. Its foar.s are jiointed to the progress of improve¬ 
ment; its care is for the privileged "brders; its darling oliject is to 
keep all things as mucli as possible in tlieir present state, and just to 
give us as much relief as tliey camK»t either resist or evade giving. 
'Wiey do not. in' substance or elfeet. difler from i-he House of Lowls, 
which is tjicir'iiaturai ally, and their only lawful superior, to whose 
interests they are quite willing «4j.v r.acriliee tlieir constituents at any 
m<9inent. tliey can do it in s.afety.i The Iaji’iIs Avi4riut oppose a leforni 
when they are ufrai<l,of being s\ve]*t away if they do Tlie bulk of 
the (knnmons—a majorit, of 100 at the least—ivill let reform pass,. 
•vaI'iIi they dai*" not resist without being sure of losing their seats, 
ipo t, or does anybody, think the L-nds friendly to any Kind of re- 
.forni, merely beeausx *thej^lid' some rt foiins pass ? Not at all; they 
do it heenusc tliey eai.nnti iHdw it. Does anyone dream, that above 
200, or" at most ^aO, of the C'^imons rea'Iy love reform, merely be¬ 
cause, the other reibrnu’r.s, tl^e merelywnv«</n// ///if nt/i-, do not dare 
throw out refonn bills- and motions ? TSot a bit of it: they hate re- 

foriiJ bitterh—liate-ft for its own saKe-—h.ile it for tlieir sakes—hate 

* 

T. These are the capUa/s of Mr. Jcnkias. 

it 
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it for the sa^e of*the House of Lords? whom they really love, and 
where most of tliem hope to sit. 6ut iheyfeai^us a» W'tll as detest 
us, and they must \%)tc whether they will or no ou wiany questions. 
fOuly see the effects of thiwS, k is ime. tlid arguinent of jnrasurr.s noU 
m(’n. Those me/nbers only give us just as much support and pro- 
teclion as the|,cannot possibly wulihold ; and in all other eases they 
refuse to stir for us. Hence, neither LoTd<fiobn Russell could frame 
an amendment worths straw, excepting for ^lerely party purposes, 
nor cofild Mr. llume^suppont the ]jeopl|!‘s.ino.st‘1n)portant right, to stop 
supplies till griTv^i^g were *retlressed. Hence all motions oi^ aiiy^ 
value are^ut ofFiTjt'causo there is a struggle to turn out onr set of 
aristocrats^ and put atiother in their jdace. JHenew if the hearts of a 
very large majority of tlic House, and even a rcupidera^de nlimber of 
tlie O])p()‘4ition,*vero opened, and we could en4t^e\so hideous sight, 
W’e .should find n»t one trace of the country's'good—not one, vestige 
of the jjcople’s welfare—not the faintest imptussiori of th(^ public 
opinion; but all would be heati, hatreds, furies, fears, ^uot a re¬ 
flexion of the puldic wishes,) about selfisli objeets, never rising nearer 
to the tone and temper of patriotism than sofar as party feeling now 
and then borro\^«ts hues'Toi;an ornament, and wear.s its‘garb for a* 
disguise. Tho-..c/nen who 1 know the majority of the House— 
wliii 1 am alti'.oht (X’rlaia are some of the opjjh'sition—from a fifth 
to a foui'ih^jccause they dread the loss of their se.'its—some lyeeause 
theic are jdaces wlilcri they po.s.se.ss or expect. TJ'.oy„whi try tewpateh 
up an expiring and intpf)ssib!e hfSnistry, or to hatch a middle schqtno 
to gratify iebbors, and frustrate all the hopes of the cckuitry, or make 
*a new cai>inet altogetlicr; in which it is a hundred to one that w'c, 
the j'eople, shall liardiy find any men who are thoroughly disposed to 
do us ju'tiee, and wljose ]|^eart is in the w’ork of helping the jioojdj;, 

1 do not blame tJiosc men—the chiefs of the liberal and pojtular poiir 
tion of llie Wiiig parly ; on t^o contrary, I feel the debt of gratitude 
w’eowo tlieni. Hut what can they do with such a sysUoi? They 
dare'"not breali with the ari-.tocracy, to wliich almost all of tliein — 
Tv^ore tlian j.ine in every ten---aetnaliy'belong; tlu^' darc .notf flyjin 
the face of the couri, Avid'di, ^s thiug.s are nr/w arnvngt^l, may turn 
out a ministry without notice, v^itbout tlfo I<'asr?eason assigiu^d ; 
and, after \)lungK\r the country iiP confu.sKm, retreat, and .sufie^ no 
kitid of penalty or even iiieonvenienee from its intrigue. TlTcy cannot 
/Work miraeb's in sutli a iiuuM^ of Couuntyis, or jijake bricks without 
straw, 'i'hey could )«Jt ;K-t for our ti*ue inttrests even if they 
felt as they ought, and a<‘tua;iy wi.shed what we de.nre, beca«s(.*th^y 
a?'e only supported by a ivixi d bi»dy irrythc of llthnmons, and 

opposed' hvTi very determined and inteT^sted dnas.s of .steady, unfiineh- ' 
ing, qnsenipnlous eiieniics*to aU refij^in. Our friends ace trhc mino¬ 
rity ; and the reiit of the op])Ositi(ui, who, in erts^ of a chan^v^ trill he* 
thf miniyfnifJ bodij, is composed of nfvn intchotn t^r country never can 
aynin place any trust. . », 

* It is easy to declaim against such men as your i^reisleys and Hall 

2n2 ^ Dares— 
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Dares—your Binf>bam BariiigR and your Pechels4 . . ^ . But tlio 

peisOns \vbo!» we i^ally have a* right to conyilain oi^ and whom ail 
. honest men muiit blame, and all men of spiiit deafise, are the forty or 
• fifty preterjded liberals, wKo have not^one over ojjenly to tlie eneniyl 
.These rotten membera are the true cause of all the mischief that/js 
befalling us. They willaioasibly make it impracticabl^to form a good 
liberal ministry: they w'i>l dlmost ceitainlv cause any governmenttliat 
is formed to he^ iUi:uniirvcled—jHiiihed of )^€hte tnen'^imvopular 
atafrgmeti'^a.nd puny reJoniiei\, i) refoKOu-is at all; and tMey w’lU 
^ a&»ur edly make it quite impo.saiblc ^r* even s^u?n^‘thinibtry to last: 
sol^iat we hhall be driven very soon back to the Toiics^ and that 
vile and intoleiablv dominion will be perpetuated over us to the lasting 
disgrace* of t}|b county.* * 

* * ^ our true friend, 

‘ PuTJSR Jeni^ins.* 

jBe il ^eptin mind that * Peter Jenkins' published ids pamphlet, 
withhi tino days after.the rcsignatfim of Sir liubett Pc*il.^ It'is 
veiy possible that the next Tetter of the •bCiies, vhelper signed 
f Nutliniiiel Pei kins,’ or * Jonathan Sivikwis/ diay sjieHk another 
suit of language. Nay, may Ireiituic tofi^niopUecy,.'that— 
should the roguder of tl.e Uiffubion Society cicep a^in e\eii to 
tin; coitier oi the*woq]back—the next Nuinbti of the kjjldiiihnigh 
Ke\iq,w ’ wiU not, like that in which * Tomkfns ’ has just been so 
lul^ly extolled, be spiiukieU passim vvilh abuse of * aiistnciacy*— 
dciiuucitilifiiis bf the pension-list and thee coin-laws—eaincst Icc- 
tuicb on tlie necessity of making the Louis and Coininuns sit and * 
\ote lu'iici ioith as one body—and, last not least, hints sudicuiitly 
iutclljgiblc about the ‘ hc^avy cost of luonatchical guieiiunciil, 
(«?• and * duugeious expel inients by al in 

TWI.N'll -TWO millions/ ([). if),) fttC. &C. 
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Mcnilier 

by Henry Kwbavk,*Ksq^ London. 

W fL W'lsh that Mr \\^ashington living, o/sonie other adequate 
pen, \iouhf give us an * Amrrkau Plutarch.* W c mean sne- 
. ctiictand readable liv>5 ofTlw fonndcis of then lepnWic. 'J'licic 
wcix: ttiiipngst them one or ^eaf, «aiul a do/eii'veiy eminent 
t-iiien, fellow-suldieis and colleagues of \S ashington, well fittevrto be 
the assistants of lks*laboui8, Itod well entitled to be paitucis m 
his lame. The t,evete'‘mortifiution — vve have long since learned 
to thiuk it no %jury —which their success inflicted iijion tins 

couiitiy. 
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country, lias^prevented us from d«>in^ diem full justice. Eu^lislt 
•writers could liardiy^e expected to teel, or tile Euglish public to 
[have partaken iu, much inte(eM 4s to the ch||ractecs of their vic% 
torious'antagorifsts. The Fren«i care only, about theiflselves, and 
theu'est of th^Western contiiienfjiad too little personal or poiiticaf 
motive to pay much attention to these Ti<hnsatianticworthies; and 
we tlmik we, may vaflttM-e to say, that Wasfliiigtoii and Franklin 
are alone in posse^on oi* th^ EutfOliean reputation wliich many 
others—^ougn i|/t, wve adn^it, in so high a degree—appear Jo 
to deserve. The lives that have been [Published in America are too 
voluminous for general use. We can ueilht^afford mpney nor 
time for the ounibrous biographies of such ^m^aiit Acquaintance. 
One or two oct|ivo volumes, comprising WaS^ringol«, Montgoftiery, 
*Lec, Armstrong, rVankliii, Hancock, Jay, Hamilton, Robert and 
Gouverneur* Morris; Samuel ^and John Adams, JefferstSn,' wnd 
!Nladison, containing an accufate statement^f the events of their 
1ivc%7anc|^n impartial summary of theirvpriuciplea.-Aftd opinions, 
vvomllbe not m*l^ly'|topu!gr amongst ire, but permanently useful 
and irt^truK^tive. /The grave has new closed over all the men who 
have any^pretensions to enter into such a *work; ailft the passions, 
partiaiitN^y and prejudices which their living Conduct bad eif^ 
cited, are now pretty w'cll extinguished,—nearly. aS mucl|»so as 
they arc likely to be lor two or three generations to come,—4wbUe 
there is still alive enough of personal interest ancf of traditionary 
anecdote to enable an author to give to his historical pictures the 
additional charm of individual portraits. This suggestion is made 
in the most friandly fecKng towards our Transatlantic brethren^— 
dead tind living—in whose |}onour and fame we take, as is natUftil 
and just, a strong famUij interest; and most happy should wc be 
to have contributed, even in so humblq a degree as by the ex- 
jircssiou of a wi^h, to a work which, if adequately executed, qj^ust 
tend to advance the combiudU fame, and to recoycile the partial 
dilfercnces, of that great class^f^nankind^whontXlw iiaay designate 
by tluT cffmmon name of tlie Bri^sh race. • 

’ Wliethcr the liTe of Fisher Ames, the ingenious ami amiable 
pcrsufi whose works have led us to these obsvivatipns, was of suf¬ 
ficient public iinpoAance to procure hiol a place iu such AMudect 
biography, we cannot venture to determine. Of that American 
only cun ^fely judge ; but the slighteiiogpfphical sketch prebxi^. 
to die volume now undj|r our cofM^deraiiion, and sliil^msire the 
patrfoiism, benevolence, and sagacity, exhibited in the work itself 

.j___^ - 

* We wish Uiat Mr. Spark*, Mho has published Gouvement Morrill* 

diary during his residence in Paris in the early {lart of the Freneh Revolutioa, would 
puhltsh it iMrj/eA«as-it IS serious^ ' * 

*■ * * • convince 
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convince us»tlmt he k not unwoAhy a place in tlie bVloric gallery 
^of bis country** America must possess niori? men of distinction''* 
than we have hitherto supposed* iP'ia such a biography jLhere be \ 
i}ot room for Fisher Ames 1 i « * 

But we will confess that we ha;iiie an immediate ob^ct of poliiti- 
cal utility in recommendhig such a publication. The A^ierican 
revolution has been, py many causes and ^ome aqciden^, the 
parent, and lies at the bottoiA, of ^11 ttie rev^lutig^is Avhicu have 
'dutuabed, distressed, and desolated tlie £uro|bnn woshl fur the 
' last half century. 

V —' Mater quae guryiUs hujus 
* Jmalfefjnet— * 

America owed' us d' compensation—and that compensation has 
been in some degree made, by the opinions of Washington, of 
liaflniltbii^ of Morrisj of Ames—all the best and the wisest of 
her statesmen who lived to dread the practical operation of the 
e^mocrac^ to *which she had unconsciously given, birth. Xp. ^lr. 
Ames’s shaic of the corrective the public afteiitijf^i has no#, fceen 
drawn, by the republi^ntion Vf sevcjal essays, in 
after the Ahthric^n contest had subsided—his saguqil'y antici¬ 
pated, and his' ]>atiiofisnt proclaimed, the da^igers of uefiiocraci/f 
and pfoved the impossibility of the f^istence of such a thing as a 
demecrafical froitcnimenf, which is, in his opinion, an abstilute co>i- 
tradiclion iit terms and in fact. A deniucaatical anarchy, or a 
dcmocralical prelude to an auaichy, he easily conceives —il is a 
part of his case; but that government —the control of the vices 
aiui the passions of men—the guarantee*" of property ami other 
personal rights—the safeguard of p^iblic libeity—should exist 
TOder a democratic iitllucncc, is what he cannot imagine; and 
what, as he shows, has never yet occurred in the history of 
ma*‘kjnd. 

W'e have ,bn t^py occasions, since we began our labours—and 
recently more earnestly tlian ever -advanced similar opinions; 
but rU/rophuons might be snppos' jd to be iutlucn/?c(i—firsts by our 
education, as Fnglislwnen, under a constitution wliieli, while it 
indulged iu theory, Vcslivihit’d,, in practice, the democratical piin- 
ciplv^ and, secoiidly, by our attachment to that paity in l:lnglis]i 
politics which Has for many years considered the diMiiocraMc cle- 
" oment to be the most icJriiiidable of the internal dangers the cou- 
stitutioilbut from such a bm/ the opiv’jons of >lr. Ames must 
be free : here is an American cYlizen—one of the founders of that 
pedlern republic —tine of the rl^ciples and associates of W’ashiug- 
ton and I'ranktin^'whv^ had hardly terminated his share in the coiii- 
plctioti of a constitution which piofesses to be enliiely deinocraiic, 
and is, \yc believe, mors so than has e"Dr before existed, when he 

began 
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began to d^Mbt mf the ultimate success of the •experimeut; and, 
as we read of some jof the Gothic tribes, sai{g over tli^ new-born- 
[babe, not songs of* hope and pioyase, but dirges df sorrow^, at all 
'the misery it was destined to'si^fter and to cause. ^ • 

* But if tlie extension c/ thd democratic system in America 
wsS and is ihi object of so imich ^nxiety to so many of her 
statOiitn^n, with wha^ terror should it no^str^ke tis, upon whom it 
cornel^—not only,^itli its natural and intiiinsic* evils, but—with 
the additionul^n^tticatcufablt^dan^r'of being a sudden irruption, 
a voicauiC levolKoh, for which we pre not merely unprepared*, 
but unfitted by our manners, our feelings, mir principles, and 
even our prejudices,—by, iti shoit, all the ij|(^terute luibils of a 
long-established and complicated system of ^focial%.n() politic^flife. 
\\‘e say ^suddert^ and *unprejiured,' becau.se, although our coiistitu* 
tiou gradually evolved a strong yio/ui/ar priucipte, it hud origijiially no 
Aetfiocralic element whatsoever^ und although the^fiopiilar principle 
ha<|j^en (as is its nature) gaining upon the antagonist powers, 
yet;ijf'wa8 not tij[l ihe J^eform Bill that "anything like dmocmea 
couhrbe said tofpuve a shafts in th^ovenmiont of England. We 
are not i^noraiif that the theoretlcarw'i'itQiis were u.sed to combine 
the Kiigliidiconstitution of three elements,—mott^rcriy, ari.stocracy, 
and democracy ,—* a kind of democracy,' says ijiackstfme,—a 
kind of democracy, We add^ which had nothing of the Essence 
of what now'-a-cisiys ia^ called democracy; for U was admitted 
alike by the advocates and opponents of the llcf'orni Bill that the 
House of Commons had never been, in form or in fact, a demo¬ 
cratic body; and all |,hc objections of the Couseivalivcs to that 
ineaHiire iiiiglA; be summed up iii one word,—iliat it was det^o- 
cndical, or which, perhajps, expres.scd the idea still more cor¬ 
rectly, autocralicnl; —that the House of Commons mustiiieyitub% 
become under it, not one of a triad of powers—not lerlius, nor ' 
'even primva inft'r pares-—hi^t the sole es.scntiul authority j and«i|hut 
the prerogatives of the other tw'o cstaleg musUjti^'iliillc at first to 
a me«>e uominal existence, aifd ^ciitually, cease to exist at aJI. 

Wild denies that much of Ih^irophccy has bfen already atcom-* 
j>1ish;;d ?—Would that we cou^^l doubt tkaCt the rest* is in rapid 
progress! ' , ® ^ 

To exhibit, ^rsf, the greedy and engiossing nafare of deirSlfracy, 
which „ * 

•** Like Aaron’s rod must S^Uom; all the restw* • 

anc^ secondly, the dcsptftic t^rai^py which a victorious tfeitiocracy 
must exercise; and,* thirdlyf to^how lhaUshch a despotic d8» 
inocracy niRst end in a single military despot,*- are the objects of 
Mr. Ames; and it is aslioitg proof of hi.s ilatiirgi sagacity, as well 
as of the ti uth^of his reasons, that he published some pf the works 

which 
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which open tliese even before* the Frenchfllev^iution, with 

its second stage of |Vrror,. Rnd*it8 third sta^e oi Dtspoliamf had 
.made them familiar to all thii^ki^ men. Much of course of^ 
what Mr. wrote frolhi timeiTo’liroe, under the pi^ssure of’> 

^e current events of his own coimtry,, is not appropriate to the 
general question, nor applicable w our present condij^ioti; but*liis 
principles are so surej^ funded in human napire, and his i^eason- 
ings are conducted with such logical trutlf, t&^t his «editoii( Mr. 
!Ewbank, thought, and jusdyA that^h^ ^houldF^e doing a great 
beneik to this country by ^republishing, in' ai^ore i^^ndensed 
'and connected foyn, and with the omission of mere local and 
teinporar 3 ' topics imd details, a selection from the series of 
essays in whiclf Ames had endeavoured, aifd with great 
success,, to stedi th^ current of democracy, by & display of its 
false pretences, its real objects, and its inevitable results; and as 
truth—eteVnal and ubiquitous—suks all times and places, we^ar^ 
not surprised to find it vast portion of his iirork as fresh 
day, and as appropriate ‘ to our circumstances, as if it hadl^pen 
>9ritten since the passing of .(he Reform Bil1,/^nay, sinj» the 
recent confederacy betvi'^en Whigs and Radicals.-one 
p6itit ouly is Mr. ^Allies mistaken:—He, an American,^d one of 
those wlio had contributed to set the seal upon Amje^i(:an inde- 
pendeifhe, did so'much justice to the old constitutiop of Kuglaiid, 
and such UT^metdted liunour to the good ^ense and patriotism of 
her people, that it never entered into his imagination that the 
plague agaiHSt which he was warning his own country could, by any 
possibility, ever invade ours. If he for a njoment alludes to such 
an^ypothesis, it is to employ it as the argument ab tibsurdo. 

‘ By removing or changing the relation of any one of the pillar" . 
that support the British government, its identity and excellence would 
be lost: a revolution would ensue. When the House of Commons 
vote^ tRe House of Peers useless, a tyranny of committees of that 
body sprang yp. binglisli nation have had the good 8en.se, or, 

more correctlyv the good fortune, to i^ter nothing, till time^aed cir- 
^cumstbnees ^enforced the alteration^ and then to abstain from •specu¬ 
lative innovations. Th«*. evil spirit of metaphysics has not been con¬ 
jured up to demQlishrdn order to lay out a new fourndution by the 
line, te build ifipon plaVi. 'ftie present happiness of that nation 
rests u^on old foen'dations, so much the mpre solid, because the; med¬ 
dlesome ignorance of predimedbnj^dcrs has not been allowed /o new lay 
' them- We may be permitted 4;cK,^lJ it a matter of fact government.** 

—pp. 7fi7d. V , 

Alatl * iiieddlesannfq,ignorance'vhas been allowed to ‘^^ew lay the 
fiuindatioiis of our happiness,' and the^matter of fact governntent* 
of England ia at tbu moment the most unsettled, the most proble- 

^ - V maticai. 
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. hiatical, evei\^ tc^ the prospects of a Tew weclml that now exists 
the face of*the eai|h,—FraiKe is at this m2>ineiit7erra jff-ma, 
and Greece and Befgium have a med ajerre, wheiJ conmareil to 
England.* *1^ 

‘Mr. Ames explains, withigoof sense, the dangers to which a 
popular goverthnent is exposed,-^da1iger| against whicli he be- 
iieved that the modifigd constitution of England had sufficiently 
guardei^, but which iiiQ8t*ibe|et any forpi inorcunlimitedJy popular: 

* that a sj^ies j^vjBrnment *ri which the people choose a^l the 
rulers, anit^en, by memselves, or ambitieus demagogues pretencting 
to be the people, claim and exercise an effecJtivei^^^mtrol over what is 
called the government, would he found on tnal ^‘betteg thah a tyr- 
bulent and licediious democracy. The dangeif^s,* tliat their best 
interests would be<aneglected, thyir dearest rights violated, their sober 
reason silenced, and ffie worst passions of the worst men not only 
freed from legal restraint, but invested with public power.'—pp. 45, 4h. 

‘^^^gainst the progresi^ and triumph of such principles, what is 
the obstacle or what the defence? Mr. Allies received in his day 
the saaiSi answer iH^t we Uave»Iately,^ard :— < 

‘ tliat in*^e most ‘desperate extremity of fashion or u^rpation, we* 
have an unfatltpg resource in the good sense of the iwitiou.'—]>.,49> * 

'The gootbsense of *the nation ! as if the good seusi of a nation 
could be of any'real and cffeciit’c avail, where the jiower of the 
state is lodged in deinocrtrtic constituencies, is exercised'tuidcr the 
t*cxcileinents of popular elections, and, nut intrusted, but lent on 
pledges, to men whose sense -and talents, if they have any, or, in 
defect of sense yiid talents, whose vanity, ambition, and turbu* 
Jcnce must endeavour to secure their vicarious existence by pan* 
de'-iiig to, nay, by stimulating the vicious appetites of the mob. 
For • 

* It never has h^pened in the world, and it nevcf will, that% de¬ 
mocracy has been kojjt out of fhe control of the heiipest and most 
turbulent spirits in the society; tbe;^ will breathe inltf it all their own 
fury, aftdr make it subservient to tliwwurst de.sigiis of the worst nWIn; 
aud the more free the citizens, tire Colder and nipre profligitte will be 
their demagogues, the more numerous ^nd 'b(v;|pntric the popular 

^errors, and the inoreayehement and fiertinacious tlic {mssioruitjhat 
defend them.’—p. 51. • 

III pArsuiiig this \iew tif the sul^i^t, JS^-. Ames febukes the 
apathy atid*Tulse confidence with are calietl mcy|ei-ate 

men jire disposed to lot^ on su^i proceedings, in a ‘passage 
which, as his editor reiharks, is, eve%in its smai^st circum§ta»c««' 
and allusions,*woiuleifully appropriate to our j-eceiit condition , 

* We enjoy, or rather, till very lately, we did liberty, to a« 

great 
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gimaX an extent has ev'er been asserted, and to jj much greater 
than it had e^'er bee|i euccessfully maintained. ^ # J 

‘ While we look round with jyrief and terrtfr on so much of tile 
'»work of destruction as three yeard' have accomplished, w# resolve ^ 

, hope and ^cep in secirrity for thelfutuM, We \vi|l not believe that 
the actual prevalence of a factiogjna any thing worse^ihan an ack'erse 
accident, to wliich all h^inan affairs are liable. Demagogues have 
taken advautage^of 6ur fu st slumbers, but*w%<are awaking ^nd shall 
burst their “ Lilliputian tIcsj'J and as we fea}^ do expect, that the 
jac(^ins [radi'ca/*] will divide, and that * *, *^n(f oth^s will turn 
king’s evidence to convict their accomplices, wo fesolve to radulge our 
hopes and onr iifdolenc.e together, and leave it to time, no matter 
■what time, aitd^rnlSln to do th^eir slow but sure work,^without our con¬ 
currence. Wf* stilljmerish the theories that are dear to our vanity. 
We stUl expect, that men will act in, their politics? as if they had no 
passiotjs^ and will j>e most callous or superior to their influence at the 
very moment, when fhe arts of tynajits or the progress of public dis¬ 
orders have exalted them to fury. Then, yes then, in that cholin^ 
hour, reason will display her authority, because she will bo free to 
combat ci+or. IJcr voice will awe tumult into silence; revolution 
will quench her povvdei^whcn^t is half exploded / the thunder will be 
‘checked in ndd Jolley. 

‘ Sach are the con'solations that Bedlam gi^es to phWosopliy, and 
that philosojfby.faithfully gives back to Bedlam—and Bedlam enjoys 
them. The C/mmicle, with the ferLJur of scuniJity, and ail the sixi- 
ccrity of ignorance, avers, that there is n® danger—our aflair.' go on 
well; and Middlesex is comforted. Thig can see no danger; if Etna*! 
bbould blaze, it would not cure the molea of their blindness.’^—p, 1S2. 

• * Consolufions ofB edlam' \\c fear they»indeed q/c which suggest 
ttomfortable hopes from the ‘ good sense af the nation ’ after iiulf, 
at leu.st, of the guiding power shall Ifave been taken away fioiu the 
nuturul (lcpositaric.s of that good sense, while the leinaimler of 
it is • paralyzed* and distorted by the blind passion of fadion. 
.Sto, no ; in ^11 such struggles—^unless faction be laul asfde 
among thffbe \?libse roal interests are ail alike consercative) —tlie 
vicV-»ry is beforehand asmredi i»t to good sense, nor good policy, 
nor good intention^, < but to axiducity — not to talents, *proj)eiu-, 
or character, biit*W»*au4s»chy—not even to strength or numbers: 
—'Ilka race is,not to * the Iwift nor the buttle to the strong; 
aiiddbity win.srhoth—an audacity of which re.'spcctuble men are 
in every way iucapaide'—>at 4 audacity «which is com^miriKlcd of- 
hatred of rflnk which it catnn^ attain —of envy of character which 
, it dd|a not possess^—^of contempt of ZomjV hose control is iikseme— 


* Mr. Gwbaitk adtts in,* note :—* The render i« assured, however strange it may 
appear, that tlus paAgraph a copied with perfect fidelity;—a moderate sagacity n ill 
ttuabie him Ur iliviae whff tlus passage in paxticulai’ needs such axi at owal.’ 
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a dishonest^feediness of toealfk^oi a dishoDdurable desire of 
•^awer —and, general^<*of that reckless passion ibr ci'jan.^fe—wKich 
is -sonietim^s the symptom of a morbid understanding, and more 
fi^i|ucnlly the last stake of cms^rate fortunes*. These are Uie 

a ualitjes which ris'e in revolAtioni, and obtain preponderance in 
einocracies. Ilfet us not be misunderstood^ We do not mean that 
revolutions are ever by men of this clasa ; on the contrury, 

we quite agree iji the^maxin* that theu are netflar made from behw. 
I'he good o£|fa .nation‘would be always strong enough to 

arrest, in amine, ail^attenipt that openly bore such a wild and des¬ 
perate aspect. They are always set agoing by ii«en of rank, cha¬ 
racter, and property, for private personal inoti|^s^ Jrtit with soipo 
plausible public pretence, in which—for thc^ake concilialiun, 
ami in the hope of stopping there —the good sense of the nation is 
reluctantly induced to acquiesce ; but the good s^se of thp natiqn 
i^an seldom be available afterwards—the velocity of the movement 
accelerates—xeXtvSgTo AA02 oLvanHns —the headlong mass rolls on 
—in the whirl alf senses aiv confounded. The original qnthors of 
the revolution are pvei taken, overthrown, trampled to death by their 
followers, as these are, in turn, by another afid more Ibrious rout 
then, wiien the. crowd bccome.s weak ami vveary'^'with exhaqstioti. 
and .suiyering, comes one strong man who re.storcs older by de-sputic 
power, under wiiieh the nation'll^poses till it has gatheied sniUcient 
sense and stunigth to letarn to something like the :fnciciU system 
ifrom whicli it had originally departed. 'I'hw is the .summary of 
ait the revoiutions the world has vet suffered: and this-^ii the 
good sense of tlif^ nntioii^contiiuics to be rendered poweilcss bjj 
.the insanity of party—this will, undoubtedly, be the x^ouisu ami 
the lesult of that in which th^Briti.sli empire is now involved. 

It may be said that America herself is an exception to .this 
geiictal jule; but it is not so. Ameiica achieved lu r indepen¬ 
dence, it is true, by rcpudia4.ing a distant inctcupoii.^ au unkimvtTi 
!irislocra<y, and an unseen sovereign—bpt alie undM'weftt no revo- 
Intion-^tlie stations of men, the rights of properly, the territ(^tal 
divisions, the force and form of the law sidl'cre^little chaifgc. The 
name iA' the soveicign power was aiicied, but g^thonty was never 
«^or a moment .snspefided j the United S?ates p:is%:d from Jh»uio- 
iiarcby, which, from its colomal circumstances, had£fcn a monltrcliy 
only ill natijig^ to a republic which coqtiiiucdtiu be adiiiTnistered by 
the same laws and customs, and, ui a. gr«at piopoihon, |{y the 
same fneii as under tlie^fo*mer systenti. • 

Two other important circumslanccw have ccwtgbutcd to preserve 
America from the excesses of deuiocracy. first is the vast extent 
of her tenitory, which operates in two or trneeuwavs—it affords 
room for the emigration an^ self-rcmovul of the discoiileuted and 

k turbulent 
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turbulcnt-^it lenders difficultf if not impossible/ assembling 
ciemocialic crowds in such iiiunbeis and suuli places as could af}ee^* 
the general sccuritpr; and the {daces in uliich such ciowds could be 
assembled*—the greml towns on the coast—are so distant ande^ 
disconnected from the vast bod} of Aie intej lor'' us not to ppssess 
the same kind of influence that the capitals of Sensei}-peopled 
countiics—Pa»is orl^ondon for instance-r-e\eicise ovei th^eir pro¬ 
vinces. The other ^leat dr^tinction it the federal natute of the 
supienie go^erununt, which (ueseiTes it fipij^uJdui\,sitocks and 
local impulses. 'I'he several States aie so dismict in p(X'iiion, and 
so diveisified ni fnteics^s, that the} serve to balance and coutiol 
eaph o\her^ apd^ cannot, within any leasonabie ^piobabilil}^ be 
ever universally aua simultaneously aB'ccted by any one popiilui 
parovjsni. If Vitgiuia or Carolina should go mad. New Jllngland 
uyd thctJeiseys aic in their senses, and the cxtiavagaiices ot Ken¬ 
tucky or Ohio uic oountcibalanc'ed by the good sense of Mas« 
sachusetts and Dilnvvap. The assemblage m the supieme legisla¬ 
ture of so, many constitutional powers, each with ddieiciit iiiteicsts, 
views ami piinciplcs, exhibhs in piacticc something of the same 
system of conibinatioii and check which existed m the Biitisli 
11 ou!^ of Conrnione, wlnle, nnder its old constitution—it con¬ 
tained not exclusively (or neatly so) the delegates ol {lopular 
bodies, but, m fun piopottion, tlid*^iitual lepicsentalives likewise 
of the crown,* ol the peerage, of the chuich, ot education, of 
agiiciiltuie, of commeicc, and of the colonics; and, m shoit, to* 
use an unutomical illustration, all the diHeicnt mcmbcis and all 
Uie antagonist muscles which, blended iirone budv and inHuenccd 
by one soul, gave activity, unity, beallh, vigour, and life to the 
complicated but harmonious svsleiii.^ 

The day will no doubt aiiive when the incieasing density of 
population and,die divctghig interests of the dilieicnt States muat 
destroy this, e^uilibiium;—what may then happen it would he'at 
piesent idle to ..peculate : we have, we think, said enough to show, 
thafv^ the Ameiicuii tepiiblic afleids no leal example, or i^.llional 
oncouiaglment, for altcmptiiig a demociatic govcinnient in such<i 
country as Kngland. * Vet we have a melancholy conviction that 
the ^pctnpt will be nifide,—^that it is actiniMy in progiess. ’^Phe . 
tendency of the Refoiin Hill, by excluding the luHuence of the 
Oiown attd*the Peeicji^c froiij that asNCmblv where the main biisi- ' 
ness gf the nation is done* i", we have iiom the onset ftaied, 
to rcducb those two estates to little oth&r shaie even in the theory 
of llu4 go\cnimc|iiK than the naked exercise of a V o, — a 
peiilous piiviiegc, which, in faeU the Crown (an never, nor t!ie 
Peels on any rtully imjtorltird occasion, exeit. The pietence of 
. thice independent estates is becoming, it it has nut ahead} be¬ 
come, 
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^conie, a mei'e^|jusk)n, under wAich the*ITouse/)ft Commons ma,y 
tcxerri.se, wilh\oss odium^ the reargovernmcnl, and*\v)tich must 
'vanish—with or without an explosion—on the \cry Iwst couHict in 
which the l^wo houses shall be veaUy in eafnest. . ^ 

Tow'aids the c^ose of the^ecopd year of tlie Reform Era^ the . 
ministry vihicli.i,had conferred thajt great, popular, and salutary 
boon on a grateful and satislicd empire, Yoflind itself—w'ithout any 
diininutiion oC the royal*favour—without aiij^^hoeks frpm parlia¬ 
mentary opposition^vvilhotit^ any eJnbarrassincnt from foreign 
politics—j^lrout 4((^*one external cause of any kind—that rfni- 
nistry, we say, was already, within two years, scattered to the winds. 
Lord Durham and Sir James Graham—the two most efIicierU mem- 
bc rs (as we are*told) of the sub-committcc uf the^cdbinet which 
framed the liiU^—had gone off on opposite fucks fi —Lord Stanley, its 
most able dt/ender (thougli, we believe, he had no great share, and 
.perhaps no share at all in Us actuj|il compo.sitioii) W'as gonel—Lord 
Hipon and the Duke of llichmoiid were gon5! And he himself— 
Lord Grey—the patriarcii of reform, was also extiuded from his 
own cabinet—not like the*pul:riarch Simeon with a grateful nmfc • 
dimiltis, but (as lUe'world tbougbt) ins*»ilted. ^jhcated, and betrayed ! 
JUit this WM, not the real cause of his full—the ^ruth is now, at* 
last, avowetf—he wa%expelled, not by the spontaneous treachery* 
of his rolleagues, but by the influence of the*democracy. Hear 
what the organ of the Roman Catholic and Democrjitical party in 
.Ireland now .avows ubout*Lord Girey:— 

* Let the truth be spoken out at once-—Lord Grey is bated in Ireland. 
Ills Very name is abhorred by the coerced people of this country^ 
whom he ruled \^ith a rod of iron—and in forging new chains for 
•whom he broke up his cabinet.* No, no ; we have /»ad enough of the 
tyrant in friend’s garb; and if oppression is still to be our lot, let us, 
in resistance—for, in that case, lesist we will—have at least an rtpen 
fo(j^to encounter. ,\Vhat ! submit again to Draco's ruhj ?— f voofTjn r^ 
Grry, J)irico ?]—never I Rather* let every man,•womajj, and child m 
Ireiandjicrish! Why did Lord Grej^ resign ?• Was it*iiot%ecause he 
found fmft -some of his oolleugucs, and the majority of the Hous^^uf 
Commons, were determined to clip the iron fa^s t>f his tiger pro¬ 
position? Did he not fling up office because he/^uld not Obtain the 
.consent of the repre.seutativcs of the people to the iicll>horn claijj^s of 
his atrocious Oiercion Act ? Let Lord Grey come ^^to office <once 
more, afid the union which dow exists betweep the sevrt-ai sections 
of the liberal*party will be dissolvedj^ to, narinoiiy wyli Instantly , 
succeed discord dire. If wm could tended a word of friendly Advice 
to LoiyI Grey’s advocate!; and admirer?, either here-oy in England, we • 
woirld tell them to leave the Noble Earl in his olA fige to the pt-ace of 
domestic retirement, and not to .force upon thcapublic the considera¬ 
tion of his ministerial conduct, under circumstances ^hat do nut bear 

a strict; * 
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a strict analysis* ^ a cTosa observation. Tlie]{ arf linjudiclous and 
indiscrcetHfriends Avbo tbt^qst before the public gaze a,'6haracter t 

—*> — -- « with tett£r» bark’d about, *' 

Most )az|ir4ike; with VU® V'd loathsome crust.** * 

*■ . -^FreemarCs Journal^ 8th April. 

It is one of the worst features innhe aspect*o^ the tinie% that 
Lord Grey’s colleagues dtiosc rather to submit to the opprobrium 
and persottal dishoriour of having cheated ahd betrayed thigir friend 
and leader, than confess th^ true cac^se' of his cjtpulsion^which 
had, in it really nothing personally dishonouy^ble fori them—tha 
iiiHiience of the Popish ’'deinocrats of lieland! It proves that 
politicj^l CQwardfce is a stronger principle than personal honour. 
Well; aftet this cqmbinatioii of intimidation andrtreachery—this, 
as M. de Pradt so'well calls a similar proceeding, ruse doublee de 
^rce—fraud lined with violence — the majority of. the Uefonu 
C'abinef~—the absolute majority in numbers, and the incalculably 
majority in talents mid personal consideration, of the lleforin^ 
Cabinet, was gone. Xhe spirit, the essence, was evaporated, and 
the capubmorimim alone remained,. To llie Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s celebrated and ^evei-(»-bp-iemembered 'qiiestion, of * how, 
after the Reform Bill,'"the King’s government is to be canied on,’ 

' the answer is hot to be- expected fiom Lord Grey, nor Lord 
Star.ley, nor l ord Ripoii, nor Sir James Graham ! 

'i'he vacancies tlius created were tilled, as was natural, by the 
power winch liad made them—the democracy* The King, though 
he had, iilce many others, been deluded as to the objects and effects ' 
of lire Reform Bill, was by no means prepared for an entire sub\er- 
?jion, and would not have submitted to ac^pt the extreme men of the 
\3eniocracy : he%wns, therefore piesepted, en attvHdunt,\\\x\\ a new. 
set of iniuisters, whose rank and connexions afforded an illusory 
profnise to the monarchy, while their known principles and actions 
wer&H more substantial pledge to the democracy, Butin revo- 
fiitions half jneasures never succeed, and Lord IV'lelboulife’s 
cabinet, founded on life false j^rinciple exjiressed by the popular 
preverb of ‘ running with the bare and holding with thijTiounds,’ 
sunk at once ibto. as much odium as was consislent wilii gieSlt 
contempt;—qr, to'Speab more truly, it was hated by one parly in 
the tra^ion—and desjnsed bv all the rest. ** • - 

Afr. —whose talents andyoZ/oic/jii; have rniaed him to 

a jptitical station in’^felre ci»(|Vi'e which will justify our sjiecial men- 
liou hiniL-Mr. O’CimncU amused his.autuniua) leisuic, and asto¬ 
nished ifie idle aijd bewildered public, 'with a series of Cadalina- 
riaii epistles agaipsl his late-i-his recent friend—Lord Duncaunon, 
then newly appointed to preside over the Home Department. His 
, Lordship was oiVf^ u’Aec2----aud the torture was proceeding, with all 

the 
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, tti6 desultory ^ritoity of that moSe of ei^utiou,4n)tIie gradual mu- 
^tilartou of the Wctini. , In one letter a leg wasljroken^ki the next 
' another—in a third Uic left arm, ayd in the fourili ftis right—but 
fprtunatel/, or unfortunately fot the sufferer, * i\\&coup dejgrace* \yi»M 
suspended by thc^dissolution of the Alelboufne govcrnnieuto-^nd . 
the uTihapp) paitient has so far reooverc^ji as to have been lately 
seen ledmng on the quondam executioner, aiui 1^’ the kind assistance 
of thatVrtrnt^^jy arm,* loitering down to reassume his uneasy chair 
at Whitehall. • / . • • * 

We nx^alixiot^ySolicit the inemojy of our readers to recall 
and preserve the circumstances of tliis extraordinary transaction— 
the public quarrel and sub silentio reconciliation of tltc Melbourne 
cabinet and Mr* O'Comiell, is a most poi'tei{tou$ l^xamplc of flic 
spirit of the Wldg and Hadiyal parties. Hear Mr. O’CnuneH’s 
opinion, si\*moutlis since, of these sialesmcu, with whuyt he has 
now coalesced. .• • * 

mh Of Lord Melbourne*Mr. O’Connell thus speaks in one of his 
vi|ofou$, and, for his objeeg:, just and weJUfonsoned letters to Lord 
Duncauhon— . • , * * * 


‘ In ]/lain truth,*iny Lord, it is quite mariifie^t that Lord Melhoiirnq, 
is vth rly ifi£ompflenl for the higli office he hoi<ls.« It is iunientnhle, 
to think that the destinies of Ireland should depend ip any degree 
upon suvh a person' • • • * 

Of Lord Orcy and 1.0{d John Itusscll he says—• • 

L * Of what value is it to Ireland, that Lord Grey should have retired, 
if he has left to his successors the sartle proud and malignant hatred 
he appeared to entertain jowards the Irish nation ? Are the repre¬ 
sentatives of thiTt sentiincnt j) re cl ora inant in the Cabinet? 1 know 
• that Lord John Ihmsdl c/ie.risises feelings of a different d<scription* 

Of Loid Lansdovvnc - 

• • 

‘ Lord Lar‘'(lo\vne, too, is hoatilr. to Ireland, with ^ haired tlie more 
aotive and persex't'H ig, bccauge he js bound by every ohligufioi^^ 
entertain diametrically opposite sentiments,’ * 


Agltj*S“r- * 

. r • • * , • • 

. ‘ The UoUtge of Wellesley is allo'Wed to doze in Vice-regai dignity— 
and to. him, forsooth, is intrusted the chief'Jityvernraent* of sueh a 
^auij^ry as Ireland—i^e drivelling oLLit^Wton, a mkn of too much 
cunning lo pos'icss intellect, and too varying to possess political prin¬ 
ciple.’ • • - • 

Of LortWLougham (ificn on his iK)fiheij?progress),Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell savs— 


• , 

‘ If we look to England, we seethe OcatK^llor tiraddling in tbf 
cbildisli^Toryism, courting with a dkcnclilatle senility the de¬ 
feated n-mnaiits of that faction, and pledging Aw'Ministry to do no¬ 
thing in the ensuing season.* 

And, 
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And, finally, »fi\uord l!)diic^nnon himself, rihd itj/e whole Whig 
Goyemin£itit*, Mr. P’Connell says— , • • 

* We abided, in respectful hope and expectation, your time to be0i\i 
to act with common senue and cormnon hormty towards the Ii 3 sh 
people. Alas! alas! ivith what driveUivih fatuity, with what disgraceful 
folly, have you deluded and deceioed us I* •' < ^ 

Yet with these vflerly incompetent, mfiligpanf, hostile,^doting, 
drivelling, twaddling, discreditable, false', arid fatiw'us fools Mr. 
O’Connell has coalesced; atid by" that coa^ti^p ha% in all Ukeli> 
hood, before these pages are published, the choice of a ministry 
been dictated to the Sqvereign.* 

.,The*facb» ^re before every man’s eyes, and ihe results and 
consequences ..are whhin reach of every man’s understanding. In 
the whirl and din of the bailie such incidents ntay not be snfii- 
ci^ntly observed—but when the history of these tinies"comes to be 
matter of coiiMidcra'tion and refiection, the alternate strife ani’ 
amity, and amity and strife, and the filial confedciacy 
Mcibournjes and the CVConncIls, will ''be an important tes|^iv 
exemplification of the views and principles of the Irish deiiioen 
and the Kng]ish whigs> 

We hope time in applying the term democrats to great, and 
we i;cgret to say, powerful party, both in the House and the 
country, we do not use a phrase which they can consider as in- 
suUiug or iujuVious. Mr. Ames’s opponents gloiied in the title; 
uud we believe that our reformers do not repudiate, but, on the 
contrary, are forward to profess that their principles are demo¬ 
cratic •—vve are sure that their tendency'.is so—lyid this opinion 
M e mean succinctly to express by the use of the words democrat 
and democracy, but without iuteiiding anything like a personal 
reflection on gentlemen who, like any other class of politicians, 
have p perfect ,*ight to pursue the course which they conceive 
ilhbst cniisisteiit with, the principles nnd intercsts*of their party-— 
or, as they'iio'^ doubt consider it—their country. Many men, to 
whcin 1K> suspicion of any pefronal bias can attach, \\Ste been 
and are favourable to a democratic form of 'goveriiineiit; and 
there are a great i^^nY tqpre in whom that opinion is mired up 
with those motives of afcibiticw and self-inler<.,st which are 
to tho^huniun Ij^'^a t, Kor can their opponents claim to be exempt 
from iImb operation‘oft-IJjfelii^s^of the same character—and the two 
gicat cipscs' into whiclvlh^^world is divided, those who are satis¬ 
fied —and those nho aie dissatisfied —with flings as they nre,Jtnust 
inutq^iy confess that there mry be a strong feeling of self-interest 
mixed up with their opinions and arguments. The 'ditrcrcnco \fe 
take to be tUis—^fliose who would maintain the present system of 
aflairs have, on their side, all the principles oq w’hich human 

society 



Afiynt, 

i^ety hfts tii tUtt 

-^law, justice, vmted nj^fs, {)fe$Gri{>tiol>, •the Mnl 

nadsetit o( £iy fniserablG ifmd diftoirdi&» failure 

, ^bich lidTve attended 'deiaocratKi mnowa^otf; In Ihbrt, we 
to keep our ovmi vtatieii atfl |^Pi9p)e»iy«a.l^e Mts of the itidtitti3r» 
the*\vi^(jiain. Aid the taleal* m 'tHfihilraiedt^ and ourselvee, and to 
truiisfRtt tbepi, aa anfayed theni^ to diose who are, by die 

soculVontidfct under wildbih'ev were t^n, ebtitled m inlient them. 
Oui oppc^eni^, OA eontralyf as^rt that a more tl«inocrat|p go- 
veininewt nughtpilkiiide more wboieHome lawa^—aj'lfetordiitnbution 
ot property—a general iiiciease of the bapptnOKl of mankind—and 
tbe^ allege tha^ the failnie of all attempts htUlertO ipade atattaiMng 
diesc objects by a democrat has arisen ftom^be enor of the work¬ 
men, and not fibm die detective ptinciple of the fnacbiiie * They, 
in short, wbuld take a shoit cut to rank, wealth, and povi^r, at Ihe 
CKpense ot present possessora-^orgelting, bewevet, that their snr- 
.cess ^^ouM establish «• precedent, by whicji thej, aftCi a very slioit 
l||ta|val, would tind themselves m turn the plunder and the pre;p 
adventurois. However dnr may be, we hope we nave 
Suflicuntly excused oiiiselvcs for using th^ term dmaocrot—m no 
ptisonallyoflenstve sense, but accord^ to«the^eAuine meaning 
which all Liiiope afld Cinema assign to the wotd^ * 0 

We letuin to Lord Melbourne’s ministij: wliicii—although 
aided in the Public Optnton of England and Wie 'Pioteslant 
x)pinion of Iieland by the opposition ot Mr. O'Cotinelk^yet had 
witbiu itsv If die seeds of eaHy dissolution. The King, finding 
tl(iat bn miniHtp had tu>t one coidtal fiiend in the whole empire 
out of the cabinet-room, and tliat even in the cabinet-ioom tfiebr 
was neillier unanimity nor ability, dismissed them—4t»ri called to 
his councils the ablest—by unanimous consent the fai ablest of 
that assembly 111 which the chief business of theconntry must 
done—a man ledotnmcnded 4o the King—by his Majesty’s own 
knowledge of his clutactei—by the advittaof the ffioSf ittUstnoiis 
and tka%niost generous of Uie dsivents of tlie public—4ih^^y 
•pteh unhesitating «ud universal approbation^of Uie P^pie, that 
the naJLiiial evetfement of a great piibitp dfmf aiy) die national 
IHyp.pu nee of the lingiisli character wert, foi once, satiaied to 
Walt—tinough an uiipiecedetited period of HiMm^nse—fc^ the 
final ir&olvc of the abseHt* statesmaiu bl|» HotoM *Peek l^i^ne 
home anfi7 even |f be thought, #8%e ^certainly did, the 
call lyid been too eaily mide upon«Kim—the favour of hti sove-, 
reign, and tin relying confidence «of the nit|on, iMtgpd bfnt 
to take the goveinment. He bad with bigs ^'*^111 *nd diO 
People—^but as we have—Irmas the first dfsaetvoaa dawn of iim 
Ueform BitlrL-i^variably larmold)— the vyiee of die Kiiif find fitta 
VOL, Liii, no. CM.* • ^ * People 



|i?n» bpep ma^e fip to fjm m^lhidufl 

i(»>mtituetiifii^/ {i» to iJ littb <;oinparat}ve iff lu^ 

. pf 11 Jjich ilifjr ftfijee )if|re flf# ’ . • ' '•v. 

^ ‘Xbe refpMi^4tMl ti»ilit|t)r^» ip tlie bpi^ of it» ppwof pnti popu-' 
larity, bgd fiiM ifi |pf^*]^iring tbe-r^/u^ to pfur^tajpent of sotpe pT 
its pipat pipment ii>cmbera„ ^if jjlobeit JPeej coplf# bardj^y hay^e 
reekone4 JMP9P tfie success of sg irj|^uy electipps^^ the 

official niustcreate^oron tti^^e^yal.^emppr of a4iouse 

chosen hjs fdyersaries—anti choSep wiUi a grpati^r protlig^cjr of 

• powef and inffiif^e than, we Itclteve, had eve^ hafforc l^&n,.exeited, 
ile therefocp cpitteiveU it necessary, us the first ipeusure of his 
go^f^rnntbiit, {o dissolve tlie parliament. 'I'he result pf the general 
election ni'as, tljut'ii^l^itbstapding the genera) coubflcnce and ap¬ 
probation of the coiiPli^, the deinociAitic constituei)cies created by 
tbe,Refo|ip> Bj4 were so powerittl that, on the brst qpi^slipn—the 
choice of a Spegkpt*^^ question itt.which,' by the personal quali¬ 
ties and claims of the capdi'dates, it is npt.too much to say that 
jhe ininishsrit had t^lread^ an itnrqpuse advantage—they werp, con¬ 
trary to ul) precedent^ publtj^ rcaspQ, and personal justice, de¬ 
feated by a Ptiijpiity Qf<ji(> to 30^. After suck a division on such 
a question, the kpvv .piinistry w'oqld have been quite justified in 
resigning what must then have appeared to tlretn (as it (iid to us) 
^ hopeless struggle; but the circiiRKitunces of ilie times required 
energies f«d devotion not to be measii^d by the principles or 
prec^deffia'^of the ofd constitution., isir Robert felt that he 
bad taken the government subject to the neiy conditions of jmli'* 
th'a) life—and be resolved to persevere in placing before the cotin- 
tiqr bis own pleasures, undeterred from bringi|ig*thcm to a fair 
trial, by jneidentaji disappointments oauffionts upon bye questions, 
which, bonever vexatious or mortifying, did not afiect the real 
business qi‘ lire Mtuj interests of the country. 

*‘''J|;i this ina^nanitnpus course—a ^thousand times more painful 
gnd ther^fc'FC qnore tivsgnaiiitnotis than resignation—Sir Kobert 
Pr^d persisted, lie produccrf^successiveJy measnres (oj; tfie ar- 
rangetneift pf the rpost difficult ^nd delicate questions—questions 
SO delicate <on)i| so jefiffierdt that die late governments had either not 
attenij^icd to redeem their own plcdgt^s qbioyt them, or hai( inade 
attcnipfs so ant) unsatisfactory as to have been abandoiieiraV 
ahfi^tipns. * A linice, ^lorter ffiaU J^ol'd. Meihouine had taken to 
framf.bis biU Pit apripg-gbd^ and inai>-tiap8 piodn^^d a report 
frpgi tM> Kcplcidastical C.ony^itssipn, whjeh the Arrhbishop.i 

* of Canterbury ij^d Y«Hh, tupd die l^sltopa f»l London,** Li»i- 
CP)n, and Cjfpucestcr gonrnrratl W’Hh the Cabinet; n.iui to winch 
Ilia ^veysary pf ffip' fovernpiei^, (as lar as wc know,) npr ar 

^ ihft ^bpjph* ks tp mm detvfe,) has tm j 

evt.. 



^ir 




J M tlj« Qbj!^tJO.ifrr"» rej^ft wliij^) iu j|U priwcip^i 

afe and 8 %i 9 fait;|Q|^, apd ill practice wouW (wi^lt §^e ^mwig‘ 
sradons) be fdaiio, we are conyiiiced, to give to tlie 

ii£iiiporaUiaterest!| aud a vi#>' sp^ill^al duti«iti>ef 

'the church—a ippQrt on a eiHllflgk^ a|id fliSiciilt 
whieh , we w dkaasert, atoiace^kncpd Cpii% qonfouudcd piM^bre'; 
sentatfMRST appeased a^plei, and opeued vipwa of encc? 

live a»id couciliati^ ilbpiipvePients,^ far beyond hip ^k^iaatica) 
proposition ofnnpcierii tipies^ • * ' 

He n^xf prod^uet^^ Dissenters* Marriage Bi|D ,*ind in thttdif¬ 
ficult matter—gnd how difficult we thought. i^d.0i|i |hijRk it> oqr 
readers may lecolject, pr will see if they VviU tMrp. ti^ our opinion 
on the failure t>f Lord Jobji JiusseU's legislate pn il>at 

subject iQmrtmly ,vol. LI , p. —iu that diffienjt 

matter Sir Bohert f’eers proposition was receiyj^d \¥}tU this uimuj- 
moiis approbation of dip organs of the Di.<^ent^p in the House 
- of Conuiioiis, and witjioiit any objecnon, that >ye haye beards pi| 

' ,|Lhe pait of the cluircii pr chitr^mtn.* •Helipviug, asi^we belor^ 
stated, that the grievattee aUeged by tlte Disseniei^ was in trutl* 
very little felt, and convinced as yt'e are.4h|it the |fios.{. active ojf 
their lenders pf^er the grkvapee to any reinedy* we shaij not be 
suipri.sed to tmd that futuie objections piay M raised; bn^ it is 
enough fur pur present purpeite that the fnt^asure'v)as. at lirs,t re¬ 
ceived by the Dissenting^ hotly as a boon' and s\. nMuptiy, and pc- 
^ quiesced in by tbe Qhurch.as iuvojving no sacrifice pf |||).- rights 
- or principles, and tb^t ih^m was every appearancijL of % happy 
and ctuicilintory atijusti^ent of this vexatious question., ^ 

On the infinttely more difficult and more iiiqiortqnt sqbjeirt pf 
• Irish tithes, a measure \vm aisp introduced—so satisfactuiy oirthe 
whole (considering tfiat llicie was but a cliojcp c»f diffiepUies). that 
no siibslanti:il objection was or could be made t(^ the propo^jliou. 
Bpt then came tljte tug of war^ If this bill wcfe pennhled to jiu^, 
Irelaiifl would have been pacified--the um.Uei' g^eij^nee woqld 
have hegii^removed, and the Pio^stanl Cuuich would lupc i#tMi 
rescued froni instant penury and i^proaching auvihitatkii. That 
would never do I Yet hpiv wa» it to Ik; •defeated.?*—the hilf 
was ubexcepiionablcj-its pfinciple had^iccirtakcb in lijg 
- ^T^foMtion of the former year, mid its details hi|j^br.*en hc»«juilir 
ciouslv managed as to rerqpve all ihe objections wlitph Itsul itppyded 
the fonnoKRieasure. A device was^tldpte^ of no great ingcudhy; 
nay, we will say, so wenk* nod so jrratlonai| that it wowuf ncvcf 
Iia^e Tieen adopted liy ;^iy men powever foblish qr fipweyei^ 


X 


!*■ jKtOtsim* it\ Sir licitiert PtaiP# iotriKldclorV l^cch, imriimifirly x» 

ibt' Rtdti! thp laiv «f t» X.<nrl HitfitWiek’^ntt, i>|>p!^r have 

1 (^lU'ktuined ly I)r. bjit these dU'/a hafrb^ l^aritlg oit the 

■iical pioi»ositionisw'bien,\w»|»^t, wail linatiimpnsly approved.' '' 'W 
‘ * 2 o ^ ^ factious, 


S64 Sir itohert Fed, 

J, ,.\ t, ^ ^ ^ 

.factictuff, who wei^e'Soteonseious ihat their 8trt»ti^ lay in (Mil 
numbers and not in their arguments^ and diat, Wim sudi a 
^erical mtQority hs had obeed r$howi| on Speaker questim' 
anS the Ad^^ess^ il not necessarvto be too curious'' and ovgi 
’nice tt» the Yca^oii or justice 'of tfe proposition. With th( 
actual measure no fault, eould*be found; but an^abMuiet |Wiii 
ciple was advanced, r or rather d future &ipdr very distant questior 
was anticipate, about the distribution ef a certain possible stirplus 
whic^, in certain possible coiftingencies, might accrue |n a certair 
possible time: and on that, we must be i^o^ed to caM it, idh 
and fictitious issu^, the iiiimediate fate of the Irish Tithe Bill, the 
utare fate of the, Irish Church, and the consequent fate of Sii 
Robert Peel’s todmh^tralion were tried. With what result, tlu 


indignUiit and misrepresented people of Ruglahd know with 
what resblt, we tremble to think that Ireland may bh taught t( 
read in letters of fire* and blnod-^wilh what result ihay perliap: 
be eventually told (javoplat IJcut) in the repeal of the U nion, and 
'4he dismenrl^rment of the empire,* 4 

We have said that' the .1)001.16“ of England are misrepre¬ 
sented, and indignant*'at being so. And such is the fact;— 
but really in ihfi^case under consideration it is still •worse—the 
pcop?a of England are hot merely misreflresented; they aio 
overborne—subdued; and in the j^st great conflict of opinions 
under the' boasted Reform Bill— the people of England — thrj/, 
the fothfiders of the liberties of mankind— they who were free and 
great while Ireland and Scotland were yet obscure and barbarous 
ptovinces— they who in remote ages created, and through succeed¬ 
ing times matured and perfected, that constitution, the best result 
of human prudence and the most efiective guarantee of national 
greatness and domestic happiness— that people has been subdued, 
defeated, and enthralled by the consequences of a measitre which 
tliey were told^was to render their power more direct, their int^- 
ence more Authoritative^ their dignity more august. How' has that 
falfscious and impudent promisevbeen kept? In the quej«4i )ft«of the 
Speaker fiiere MUre^f English ‘members for Sir Cliarle's Sutton 
248, agaihsl bpn ; bj^t this majority of English members was 
overtlwown by ^ majoriQr of SO Scot?li and drish, who, Cju: 

a SaH£hrnan nod of an Irishman, have left England in the 
strange' predicament rf giving its title'and supplying in a‘ tenfold 
propbrfion Its resources tc\ a gAvemrnent in which it is the insulted 
(yninority! Nor was this an accident—tftie subsequent divisi<;>ns ail 
produced the sagie result—nbe division on the Address was of 


* Thu inaguificeiit’ameciii vf Sic B.. Fael on the 2d Apiil, which exhausts every 
brand) , uT the subjtM, luu b^n srparately pttbiiaInHl in a eorrectud furm ; and ruii- 
stifiites a len%cy worthy of the greatest statesnum that bM appeorec; in the House of 
Commons n vr ths death of Mr. Fitt. 

English 




Sir 

< Kiglish mem)|er»; for Sir RoSeri,Pf^l2474^^ the Oppositit^ 
2w. And agVih, on |he Iri^h church, or, to s^ttk ntoit correcUy, 

^ that branch of the Pro^tant phurcji. of Riigland Jocated in 
.Iceland, for Sir Robert i|b^*s aoiendraent SSo, for •Lord JjJitr 
Kusseirs resolution 9£8. | The majority in all tl^e cases was* 
corof^osp^f bbcAch and Irish memboi^ and in th/fatter case it is 
peculil^y remarKabl^'that the majority'was^ made by members 
prufes^litg the Ronwm t^atlyilic relig^i, M'hoy on taking their seats 
in the House^ had sniorn not to exercise any vote or power Uiat 
their seats gave th^m^lo the injury of Jthe Protestant Church? If 
an} thing were wanting to prove the iiiedicacy-of eaths as a political 
guarantee in tlie case of Romanists, it would be this cj^rcumstancc, 

. and in this vmw we think it worth while to cOj^y tttis oath. 

* I do swear tlflat I will defiend to the utmost of mjr power the 
se ttlement df property within this realm as established by^he laws. 
And I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemrily abjure any intention 
to subvert the present Church JSstabUshnAent, us settled by law within 
this realm. And I do solemnly swear, that*! will never exercise any 
privilege to which I am, cr may become entitled, to disturb'or weaken* 
the Protestant reUgion, or Protestant*Gove|iiiment in this kingdom. 
And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profe|;s, tdfetify, and de¬ 
clare, that f do niak^ the declaration and-eveiy part thereof, sn the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without anjf eva¬ 
sion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatever.' ^ 

We make no other cothment upon it. ^ 

Lord Brougham, it seems, had never heard the witty i^plusion to 
the senatorial anarchy that follow'ed the great victory of Pultency 
over Walpole; init, wiilf his Lordship’s leave, we venture to quoTo 
> it from Sir Charles llanb^ Williams’s contemporaneous ode; 
and it never was so strikingly true as at this moment, that the 
governing power of the country 
^ ,-* 5^6 a snakt^f 

And tJie taut moves the head'. 

Wft4i,gv;e already stated that Si^ RobertTi^cel was justified—nwe 
would even say bound—not to al^ndon his effort for the deltvcr- 
arico of the king and the people from the dainocratic.gnd Romish 
fao tiojl s , us lon^as perseverance co^ld h§brd* buy fiope of a be- 
ncficiaTresult, or even of the temporary palliation^f dela^ He 
boie tiie unprecedented loss of the usual miiHw!N«l patronage 
ill the cho«c« of a Speaker—he boi'^ the Unprecedented affront . 
of an adverse Address—^e bore<—and ndthiug but the •jfopardjf 
of still liigher interesti and the penl^ of still ntore sacred princi^ 
pies, could have justified bis having borne—thp invasion* of the 
King’s most appropriate prervgative in the bnsinessof the London 

■ - ■ - ■ - S, ..I.,,.,, - - - --... - III . _—,.. I 
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. UMiieestty : 4 ^;i:fnteh}btlbie%tfoi^|ti iff 

^ aiock asso^iaubD favouf it * 

“' mincipte fiaS ii ni*)i%4taf b^cbtie 

tbe mbiiard^kl of tHb cotustKiitloti f^Kaii Iiad ibv6r been 

Ib&i^rl w muci\ ds’ iiba^thb'd.—^Ili4 pntiCibjlb wH Iht^ : thdt if^ 
pecufiat alitiiorit)' ahtl ueder fl^ betulki* res^^^fity 
charters, llie CianvM^niay bh inirfii<iie6f,by tk^i^ouse 
oi^ Coumions, f^’hich coiistitunontiliy bb riglit to ihterfere 
in si^li a blatter than in the prerogatives of lH^vour mercy— 

■ and this exlraOrdlhary piocc’edin^ \vas rfeiidfefM'tiiorfe mbnstrbus by 
tlie fact^ that tkd^'suiyoct was iii pendent disciiSsioti before tlio 
premier tribui;al,s~,lBk Kiiig‘s Privy Couticil, to whom it had been 
referred—by Sir Itobfert Peclt No;—by pfe'isons fidstilc or in- 
dltfeiedt to the institution 1 No;' but referred by the foimer 
n»loistry,'-|be pdtfbniLbt and shareholders iii.thfe tyddld be Pniver- 
slty; but boV having Jeft tlfe' kiug^S f^udbiis, voted to with¬ 
draw ihc q|Uestioh froth«the tiibunal to i(hey tlichiselws had 

^carried it>*and to lake into the han^^of^the tlcntse of Commons 
what fAey fAf'tnseipe^^ had so j^^ly and >0 solemnly decided to be 
die cxclusive'preiolgi^livc of the Crown ! 

' Upon this luvasi^ of the constitution—enprnious inpilucipic, 
though cont^uiptibie in the object—Sir Robert Peel must have 
resigned, if previous notice had not bden given tiiat srgrkycr and 
trisd was approaching in which tin!'safety of the Protestant 
Church the integrily of the Rmpii^ would be at stakb—which 
it was his still more imperious duty to resist, and tihich, if cur¬ 
ried, would furnish a still'clearer and inofe imperative call for his 
r,^sigiiatioii. He had long dared his pppoiicnti to try their strength 
with him on a fair bold. He had .dhned them to bring forwuid a 
question of ronjidmcc. They knew that public opinion w as too 
s^pongin his favour to tolerate—even vv^th such jniplicit numbers 
f as they commAuded-r—a censure 011^ UU' Conduct or his motives. 

I'lljrefore, ' ‘ * p . • , 

» * With tliat low cunning prhich ip some supplies, f 

And, the plafce of being wise,*— 

they deyisedliobv could wreck ibo adn^inistration by sidewinds 
and obr’sunkei]; rocks—tkey would try the opHiiou of the MiMsc on 
tlie ^pca}:e%^Mi^ on the would ceiiii^re the 

. dissolution of the parliaanvenl, but Ui^ would not in ditect 
^4^|tioi» ,tlie confideoefc of tht pr^ehi—they would aildress the 
^rawn to grant a pbarler to GotOer-^A'/reet, 4)Ut not to give S new 
, , Ijtinaut fo Pi^nmiWjS^treei —they would not boldly and faiily leject 
the Irish Tithe .vHttl|» but they would render, it impiaoucable Or 
noxious. Thay^'played their political Cliess—uof w^th Uie usual 
adknowledtad OiyOet ql givibg eh^k-ihate to the king and his 
^ * ' ministers. 



Bit dtr 


tt|ltiittter8« Ibitt ffteidt dijyiia^the of ^hioh in 

t^ical gatneV(f*l‘i»ek<|ti§ti vtade/hat-^they ku<)4ayouidd«IO rkdbtd it 
•to a stale mtiti —^ift ^hiehltbeir |liicoiiq[li&red And’itticofiquetable 
. ^versar/ i^houid be redtlfTC to inilbUoit by the con^ieated jj^ 
barrasamenta buVkhich fanwaa •ftunotindta. No^'ten tbe ct)r<« 
aiMjtfpari(|i numbcrs« not e%en jthe flush 6t slctolh boUiBt 
incliK^lheiii to llevn|^e fioiu ihH toitUofis oouis^—etreh tnett last 
toto was ol the battle iJNe^mi sqai^ting asjiect; they did nbtveiH 
tore to prq]}ole to tatty tlieiv i%solulioh to the tlitohe—they did not 
attempWto lUeotpilNSte it iii the Iiish .Tithe liili*~eitber of atrhich , 
uouid have been d tnoic diitct and manly coura#, uhd if ducceasflti 
Mould have produced the oanie lesult; but they nyaved*an insu¬ 
lated pioposition, that no bill Mhich did iiotjntCltide tbeir piq)ctt 
foi the appioprlbtion of tlieaiuagnuiy surpltia should leqcive the 
suKtion of the House of Cunimoiis ' Such tactics tflay be vety , 
siatesinaiihke—tbougU they ceatatnly have, jil flrkt sight, the*dp* 
ptai.iiKt of tlick aitd}(igglc;—but tnie thing at least they Mill • 
Itsiilv to history—thdt the opposition fedfed ‘ to meet theit* advei- 
sar> iace to that th^ doubted Mhethir their oMIl tioops 

could be bi ought to stand in open held dgaiust !di^ Hubert Pe.el 
unlding, Midi the stiength of his own (hatpeter, fhe Kdcred arisa 
oi the cunstitutibii * . 

Butin ail this it mms notiAeiely thedicad of tbi^r poMeiful ahta- 
gonist which affected th^ CoaiUKui: they Mtie quitli as<ilitichh)flUo 
eiict d by the disioidaiioe and diflerciKes of their oMn boat, 

Minjuiity of 4he House of Commons mss not ptepaied% ou4it Sir 
Hubert Peel's ministrf by a direct vote. Lord lioMick sald,^ m 
tiic debate on\he AildfeSs, that be Would not vote for the aiiiepd- 
mein if he thought the redblt Mould lemove the ininistiy. W hat 
else hi Ci)uld have inoaiit by his vote we caiuibt gness ; hut the , 
fact IS ciitaiu, tha* hts lotdshqi and many otherg mMc, or alficted 
to he, unwilling to ^ssolve government, and to some SiiUfdeiL 
of that suit Me perhaps may attiibute tiRedoituous aiid« 

aig7si^M.«iKiint of the opposiuo^ . ^ 

, L hc'tiine, liovvever, ariivcd MEiati Mhat*hrnhe« peisofial f?eUng, 
nor politic al precede uh iH)i niCie pailianlt^aiy dtflicuities could 
Mgs dictated by t fcelfeie of* public dujj, The 
law IS Inoperative iii lielalit(7-the counUnjiic<^ given by tliq^late * 
ntiuisfly to the nsistahcd of the pa^ mogft br tttHW hkd rediiced , 
the flcily'* to pcnuiy,—mid thmcali the rept^ment of the* 
iniljifon loan Mithout^nfifrdin^ atiyyme*ans foi coIkctirigHSe arrears 
rtncieicd the passing of the TitlUi Bill of ^lie most itistanf i#d 
sitgent necessity ; but—the House Of CommWls ha^in^ leabl^d 
nut to pass that Tithe BiH viUlioUt the lddk(ph' of a piincipte 
Mhicli Modld have virtually spoliated the phttreb ^nd tldlaied 
the Act of Union—the hftnistry —who, all (bif btie fllNjd, bdttid tibt 


defer 
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rfjfer the arrangetfi^ of aiui ui^en^ di^cultlea of the 

•tithe ‘question’, and the other coald not pttrcba^ the passing 
of that btil hf wb^ die^ thought l^le slioit of robbery and. 
treason—felt it to be their duty‘’to reiftffin the nominal conduct of , 
adaTrs uhk&S^d beefk substantially tiKeu out. o£ their hands by 
their antagonist ‘ ^ ^ | n " 

. But it was not alone *tl^ chasaoter of die inuividualmi^sure 
that must baee Vorded a coiisjtitutional miitistfy to resign. ^ The 
general temper and avowed Intentions .o? diemajori^ of the House 
of Cmnmous leftsio hope tP the ministry of regaining the con> 
stitutional weight Jntluence which itie King's ministers ought 
to possess iu that House. It was a precedent pregnant with 
dail^er to see tite'row! pterogative and authority reduced to the 
humiliation of Impo^nce, or worse. , We have bc^n always afraid 
that * to t^is compteidoti wc must cdine at last/ but it was nut for 
a Conservative mmistfy to give covnteiiance and- assistance to the 
establishment of. such a precedent. Itwaf meet and right, and 


their bounden duty to bfiug the questtop to an issue, and nut to 
frbandoft tbbir posts as long asiit tnighi be hoped,that tiie dilliculty ^ 
was transient, or the dek'at was accidental, and that the authoiity 
of the king in1ihci||^|iands might recover its constitutionalinfluence ; 
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wholly inadequate progress—>or rathti*, indeed, the absolute sus¬ 
pension—qf every branch of public business, were indications not 
to be misunderstood, or neglected, that,*in their hands at least, 
the royal iuthority could be no longer exercised. 

But is this a mere change of ministry?—Is there no reason to 
fear that it is blit another of many successive sympfuins indicating 
the gradual trpisition of our monarchy to a democracy ? L.et us 
look at the broad and indisputable facts of the case. A cabinet 
was dissolved—not by opposition or intrigue, but—by the death of 
J.t^M'd Spencer, and difficulties arisingputof thatev^nl between the 
,'^King and bisJIVlinisterl. That ininistiy at the moment of its dihsa- 
luti«.n leprescnted no party in the Country. It had lo.st Lppi*(Trey 
' and the olci, Whigs—Lord Stanley and the niodctiatc Whigs : Mr. 
O’Coimellour owu Hadicals were in violent hostility to it: tho 
Conservatives l^oketT up<?;i it^with contempt^ the* well-iuj^med 
public^bnsiderii^^t, from its origin, as a mere temporary expe«lient, 
wef€perfect!ukdaibiwa^about it; and tlte^Bnglish populace hardly 
\.knew the nam4|j^f tlie imnist^ir,|tiid certainly showed no interest or 
anxiety ik^beir fate. Tilers was. therefor^, no constitutional prin¬ 
ciple or offended by th^isniissal of Ibat ministry, and of 
course no preliminary prejudice against a change—nar was (heie 
any objection (exi^pt, as we shall see by-and»byj; in die Democratic 
and .P^nsh factiolns) to ffie choice Uiat was made by the\^\iiig. His 
ffrst minittoi^ was confessedly the first io:.A in the House of Com- 
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nibns. The gomeatic policy th»*iibw Qhv^rnme»t received 

iinouimous a|iprobatiuii even froiii its opponents ^-^its foreign 
councils under thc%uidau<^ of that great mat), whtl possesses, in 
^the hightAt degice, the reslact of the tiluropoun world, iiisniypi 
universal conlidence. ThJ Cabuict was Known ‘possess the. 
favotir of the IJolse of Lor<l^ ; ancftiie choice of the So^eieigii had 
been ^fiude still more marked and distituftive by the circumstance 
that it whs a choipb mode not onl^ willioiit*tiu^ knowledge but 
almost against the consent o( tlie Painiie Minister himself. Here, 
then, w^s !i*casc'-"dt*e\er there was—;in which the constitutional 
prerogative of the Crown might be exercised \ythout any disturb* 
ing foi cc fium any eonstitutionai puwei. The Milthtes stood on the 
spontaneous cRoice of the King—the suppoit^f th<f House of Ldrds 
—the coiilidcnco of the piop^'ity and iiitelligeuce of the country—* 
and the accftiiescence (wc might say, appiubattOp) of thy country 
:il huge. Hid c\er a ininisny,i‘oine into pcifvver with so liliie.t>b> 
jcction to the mode qf its accession.* or with soi# large a concur*' 
i'tnce of constitutional suppoit j What \was wanted to coutiim its 
^stability ?—liic Hi'.mocuaow— that, powei aitfuliy, A’auduleritl^ 
created — we sa)* eieaietl, for it never bcfpic had a sensible exist* 
ence among us—by the provisions of the Kefoi^i Hill, whidi Inis 
tiaiisfeiied to one (Voss* a power that had hiUierto been exhreised 
by a combination of all raitks and classes—tlAit selecleo and 
t'avomed class bei))g one in whicb, fioiu a vadety^of causes, 
hostility to the Monarchical, Kcclesiastical, and Aristocratical 
Instiuitions of the Empire happens to be concentrated, end theie- 
foic, by the superior activity and orgauizatioii of the holders of 
siii^ti opniiuns,*poweifu7 far beyond even their numerical force. 

lly the luajuiuies of that|;1ass iu the several electoral dixtnets— 
niajotities uuKmuliug pet hups iu the whole einjure not to 20,(XX) 
— the balance of the elections was turned ; the choice trf the So- 
v^ii-igu, and ihu support of the lloi'se of Lonls—the confidence 
of the piopcityaiid juteiiigence of the countl^—tlij? a^iprohatiun oC 
the pv*o^>le at large—have been Itullined ; and a deciiled minority 
of the teal coiisUUitiunal powe^of the state have dij|iiiisstd Sir' 
Robert Peel, and dictated to the King, theiAeers, aiiij Uie Country, 
the ij^umptioii'of a ministry which hud^eeif hitel^r dismissed with 
equally just and genet a1 contempt. ^ 

Wchuve said, * dictatyd-to the Kii]g, the R uo wfc^ t vtW/jc CottdTr^,* 
—though for oui argument it w'ou]|<> have &een enougji to liave said,, 
the * Kmg and the Peei^,* and that thclhirii estate had'imposed 
its ineasuics on the oUier two biaiS^ics of the^constitutioi^; but Wti 
do not argue this matter on nieje technical gy»oudt, and we re* 
^assert that the country in the just atfcejrtation of tlie wojd^ 

lor the vatyfmajority of firoperty, education, aRU nUeHigeoce,**-'* 
iu short, of ,^1 the legitiuiate elements >of |mlittcal^]|fowei>«-*iias 

been. 
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ill ttiU by itlb duilitibii its tfie 

Kibg litid * '* 

Tiits Is' k hket io ^tbrlbus ascib l'e£il‘^ rib ^tliet evidence tbuti 
theiiMtoriei^'^iletf ^ it is a lalt of kbich notoriety is ti»b 

llast of all evidiQijbe ^^atid Avd are reaj|y-^wat'i<^ for the nioiiieiit 
rilt irieiri cbiistitutional ^octrine^, all die riiedeijt; btibs^es of 
lie Lbitbb ami|U4cksloite-^u wri «rid)ble qubsiiot^ this 
issUe^i^/rio i^ir Robi^rt Pe^lf or had he tkb mp[wH dud Cfin- 
fidimee of^ ^ItiTisil NAtitiK ?* • ,, 

Ami<isf the rinulgenci: of jiroof of the afnfffiaiive of fiiis pib> 
posilioii wbicb biases' U{ioti every there are one or two cii- 
cuiristaiiEes bot^uiii*r6rtliy of particular notice, "j'he tendencies 
of a fiec pressure deiriociaticah and it requires a strong conviction 
in the writers tliei]iselve.Sj and a strong syinpatlietica| disposition 
in tlio Infejile wboiti they address, to. render them, in any great 
pldpoitibn, advocates of the prefogative of the Crown ami the 
ubWer of a iiiiiin^er. Vet what is the state*of the public press at 
^is n>tMnd\^t ? Why, a positive majority^ of the organs of public 
o{>iiiibn,. aUd an immense prepahdeimibe of their injluence, have 
pronburihed decidedly for Sir Hobbi t P^ei. 13 ut if vve go one 
plracti^fii step fur^fj^ knd deduct, as in the present argument wc 
ough% noin *thp itlbfary enemies of Sir Hobert Peel those who' 
avow rejihblican principles and r€\t>lutianary hopes, then—as 
between Sir Robert Peel and bis opponents as ndnviter of the 
Crojwn —tbo press iuay be said to bb almost utiaiiimous in its 
preferefice of the late adinihistratioti. 

Agtiiu; public bodies and communities*of peo)]{|e have some¬ 
times conveyed to a minister expressions of puUliO cutdidence; 
and such addiest^s—seldom very tmnn^ous, however respectable— 
have g^p^^lly been produced or followed by strong decluiarious 
of an cp^ite opuiion ;—But when did it ever befoie happen that 
•ai'Sy minister,.even in die pienkude oil his power/much less aft^r 
his fall, was fcoiroured anti rcvvaided with five hundred and h^ndjf- 
* ^addresses, from all classes'yf men in all paits uiitf paifies ? 
And when has it hapj^ned that such an outbfeak*ut jiublic opinion’ 
has riot bt^eii aiet^b}' coj.tnter'deciaratioiis and aiitagoiii.|t. ad¬ 
dresses^' • • ^ 

■ -"“yr-^;-- 

liiis T^jtkonedfip.to tlib clay (.45111 Apiil) on which we wnU', 

•Sn4 it ItSoks Sa if^riotber week wouldTlih^iie the buaaber. The atldrc»«lSit A the King, 

. bwt I'ortnigltt, sent tKrou|'h the Uhiue And expressive uf ceDfidence 

^^ iMiip to the same date Mu fiuitdred and hvtintgHur: these, ut eSuise, 
Itidti td ihose {tfetlented at the levee, or by'Peehi flt audiences, 
see that a eanS^'addreaa is annuimetU from ISdinburgh; Mid we hare op 
silbt j^at hundreds toM 6e Mromr^ amongst the defboeiaiic cunatituenciifs in sup* 
ert'-Mth* Vilea of thcar lAeniWe—but (he obtteAtation* tn the text annlr tu the dnt' 
tfjpvMic/erdng toirai^ tlb and c^ud^* of an indi- 

Oue 
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One of tliesfpaddrpdses tb Sh ^ola^tPeist, tliir^igniittirdis to uhlcli 
have bt en puMislicd-^'that l^ra Oxioid—de(td(|res p4{tfttifftr notice, 
not mere]) fioni ita\>eing ^imed bji an ukparalkled (oinbinntlon of 

• lenlv, piopeity* learning, di|p every other tlejnelit oi rpepectabijv«/, 
but,tiom the f<^bwitig, had nifiiObt xaid, touching incidenti? 

e ■nfofmed, that the dd^ on widch the tibbtllty, 

tleig^^ a^id gently•<tf •thai* Lit*, finiverxity,,an4 neighbourhood 
were signing theiriEiddre8x,«ha^{KMieii tjp be idaikct day-^lbi tartii- 
CIS and cii 4 iitr 3 i people at the moikot, hearing that aoiiiclhiug of 
the kind was goifl^foi ward, pro(tided spoillatieouiily to the*pla(e 
where tilt iiddicss lav tor signatures, andVltb tile true and aiiueilt 
spirit ui 1hii;4sh MoyiiiLii begged peiniibsjon tO at^d tjlcu tiiiiiih^er^ 
bill nut Kss re<>p(:etable, tiaAien to a li&t \vlitah,*iI^istiJOii8 bcioie 
foi tank aiui tafeut, became* still muie so by the uninvited and 
uticxpii ted addition oi the plain good sense and good leeiing of 
thesi honest and patriotie men* * • 

W illi such laets befbieoui e}cs, we are t^ar iiii^edd fiom despairing 
ot the destinies ot oui eOtitltiy, eieti though the lielni J^to be- -iif^t 
mtiusted, but abandoiud^o the andoUnl meuiisistcney ot Loid 
^lelijuuitu, and the fltppaiit nicdiuetity*^! Lotd Jaihii llu8sellv~ 
diiieted, fitliir tiuii supported, bv ihe diswouftriited and deluded 
indiieiiees whicTi the Uituini Ibll has enabled |o*exert, kbr tlie 
pies( lit, ail eleetoial preduifiAianry 

\\e hope, and indeed we sineeiely beiiese, thlit ntithei JLoid 
Melbourne not Loid John Russell—nor then e idle agues—nor 
indeed the majuiit} ol ilie pic sent House ot Com moiis—have any 
design of puj^hiiig lhc*eouiitry to denioeiatic extietnities. WJieii 
onee gi itihed with the possession of plaee aiitl power, vve heUevc 
that the Wlu^ Isolds woifld gladly stofi \Ve have die evident 
ot *ltKU eoudiiet dm mg thuir toiiuei admiiiistraliotis, *lo use 
a piiiase e*f Mi. V\ libeitoiee s, * tliev wish no luvie public (alaintty 
bi disuiu iM]/aire>n tii iii maa just siiee to«ktep then in poweT 
and wt should have teIt no satist letion »t then R>r«tt dHinissai, 
ni>r>'hpnid we* now lorni a sinj|i( wish a^iinst tlu tr KU<ee|S gtid 

• stibihte, li we (tmid hope th U they could extesift thPll own pul-j 

peise'aand lemiiii then own inasteis, se wants* only ot dill 

—biU vt^funt that tiny camiot. • e, fioiii the tyst pro-1 
position of the Heioim Bill, foresaw it) (lemoftfatie tciidemik's; 
and eve^y^aet, and every incasuie ejf/lie atiMuus itelferm Ministries 
whieli we have alieady had, eoiMjtin^llipsc ojnuioiw. ^Miat they 
wen? not able to prevAil—whaUxhey weie not able R||'do—thg}^ 
changes of ineti—their vat illation %boiit inea^uies—dieViantiiuiiU 
*aHiau(es v^ich they made—the impotence of their lesistaucjg— 
^ the iruitle^ess of their cotfcessioiis—all showed on tl^g^e 
tiitii desiif to an Cat the progress of tbe^ principle tb^yliad seClS 

iieotion^ 



moiiony ftitd, .oa ih.\ ot|»^/tiieir att» ifuibiUty to ido so. Th (&0 
■name wenes ^re, ithoni ia:be play^ over ogoiji — witlT, however, a 
tretnemioiie ^ atlditio^ to public Ihuger. * The W'higs have 
ah^dy. to secure i^urn *to pbm’cr, sacrificed sofiie gre^t, 
priecipies wBich a yebr^^o the^ were pledged to mjaintain—the 
dhid^r of tlie Xhondon Uaiverility» the Irish jbhur£i]«,4<^ in- 
etancie. Here hjtve beeif completed,^ spends joif^ieni, 

two ttiost\4n«portantfencroacl{,nienl8: J^ie boe'pn the rOyal pre¬ 
rogative—-the other on the'iti^ioIalMlity of the United Church of 
KngltMid and Ireland, and,^ consequently, eUJter on*lTie«Act of 
Union itself, or oii the;religious constitution of the empire! 
]|^avtiig attained power by these concessions, they will be forced 
to fiiaintain tlieitiselv^s by further sacrifices, wliich*wil) occasion 
fresh disunion iti the*cabiiiet, new ucc<:ssions of defnocratica! influ¬ 
ence, and| increaa^ ^nd increasing danger to all the 'institutions 
of the countryr Tiieiii*u«nistry wilUydt last a yea^—but what may 
1^ done withm tl^>Oyear, we* tremble to thinb. 

We take this opportunity of recommending to the consideration 

the new tfttuistry, and of tlie new opposition, and of the people 
at largej the following p^ssageVrom Mr. Ames’s ‘►Ai>peal to Pa- 
trjotiam,* whi^ d^ribes, almost as if ^it had been wriucu for us, 
our position, and otfr prospects— 

* Let the lovers*of the constitution clir^ to it while is has life in it, 
an^ even Icyager^thun there is hope. Let them he auxiliary to its 

tl)ein contend for its corpse, as ior the body of Patroclus ; 
and let them reverence its memory. Let them delay, if they cannot 
prevent its fate. Pespair not only hastens the evil, but renders any 
renf^c^y iinavaiJing. I^me, that .soothes all otlTer sulferhigs, will bring 
iiofelief to us, if we neglect or throw a\|ay the means in our hands. 
What are they ?—^Truth and argument. They are feeble means,— 
feeble^fr|jieed, against prejudice and piission; yet they are all*we 
have, aqe we must«try them. They will be jury-masts if we are ship- 
wAicked. ^ « ' 

* Our assaiknfti are weaker, and‘our means of defence greatcr^tlian 
jthe fft'st patriots of France possessed j, our gtxid men, instead of binding 
away,'like tlw Frem;li c-migrants, and giving up tlieir estates'to con- 

ktocation, ini^sU; et^y at nTTme, and lixert their talents mid influeuce to 
|l|ave the country. E^dnts S^ay happen to haflie t^e se'nemes 
^Inisra if th^ country should not be sleepy dr inlatuated, our 

^ve^aries be able to.push the w(^'k of mischief to itk con- 

jp^mation.’—p^. 178-1 SOiT • • 

This c<^itry is not nov^‘, (Whatever it wa|> three years ago, ci|,her 
^ ^epy opinfatoated.^ The ii^elligence aud'the propeity of this 
Protestant Monardi^' are at lenglh. wide awake to ih<» danger im' 
which it^ir all has*Imew involved ; and,their Just influeuce, diiect 
aidffiidivtill^t^if sffenuously and unrciiiittiiigfy exeited^iay even 
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5et rescue u%Vrotn the worst natural rCsuIts ^>ur own ini^«bl« 
infatuation.* England has in^ecT* means m defence’ far greatet 
than France* eith^tr had Ar deserved to have: luir Church u m 
,iiot sueli as onrs is--^be?*Arist6cracy was not such as ours <7- 
Vhether in its own resoulces or in its i|fore*impoffhtit reldltOBf 
wirii the Other tdasses of society {-—and her Institutions had uevei 
ill thi?ii'ilioiir*of peril any siiph rall])'ing')A>iutof h<}pe andconddenec 
at the gieut na||rfe^afoiitip‘Whici^ the CofiserVatiae strength ol 
England fl now gathered.*', • ^ 

J^et us*t>c e.\cused if tve conclude by quoting what the late 
hlr. Canning saief in this .loiniial six-dhd'twuuty yeais ago, at a 
inoinent vi hen the prospects oi our country were as dark as foi^igC 
hostility rouUI ever/iciider dfein :— ^ ^ • 

‘ In any case,•let us hope !• It U not a blind,^itireasoning confidence 
that We recommend, but a reflecting though uouraglous bdl}t*f in the 
“erticacy of those spntiim*uts,a|naptics, and ej^rtions by which, id dii- 
fcreiit agcb of the world, the (Catena of successkl villany has been af- 
lested, and the liberties of nalionswo^icalc^d, j\gafvcd, or restored* 
A soiier, anxious, and apm'ehqp«<ive calculatibn of diancea and prohh* 
bilities ,—A disp9shioii to consider, apdj^k^iru to provide against the 
worst, ue are ug|jnclined either to blame*or dissuade. Such is the 
tenijier of minfMTith w'hicl^rt befits us to look ift events dovbtfulln 
their I'.sue, and at the saifte time *>0 formidable in th^rr conseqflences. 
But Me do di*>suadc^id ive slgiuld he inclined to blame, that species 
of uanie, that fear m the nature of faaomation, whicli anticipate^ the 
i<-sl|e of the contest, ndl fimu a comparison of the tai'O* contending 
parties, but lioin the diead of one of them ; which, presuming failure, 
would refuse assistance which not only cherishes its own terrors, and 
spreads them with a *-pirit of pruselj tism, but rejieJs and resents any 
attempt to dissipate them, igid is almost prepared to feel any result 
which contiadiets them as a (Jisappoiiy[tmciit.'>— No 
II *p Joi. 
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^ Anu*ri«’a, piis*ililc destiny of llie United 

State-! of, 9r», 

AimtAtiOPUit treaty of, atialyflE of, 237. E<q., his ‘ Influcnre of De- 

,Afhatrnss, habit* of the, 4. / jL ifli>cracy on Liberty* Property, ami tiio 

Af^aica, 289—Gustav* (kjleAuimyit, Happiness ManlHnd, considered,’ 5-18. 

fl«at mtritof his'Marft,ou I'Esclavage Airher,Captain,his'ToursinUpperlndia,’ 
;aux Euts-Tliiis,’ ii, —his t'nits of eita- 4t^, 

tacter sktffoh^ from the Iif*#*8fVt—Architecture, History by Tiiomas Hope, 

^The Strangler in'Amertea'a nonuetccfpt £»q-, 3-1B—little aUarlmient shonii by 

f&rra|p»,|fc.*—Mr. Liebei^ ift.-r-outliiic of tliejEnglish gentry to this branch of tlie 

the slaty of Marie,,2lJl—cruel treatment re(inCT|% arts, ii. —want of a received 

of the cotoufcU racetn America, 293— st&ndahl of excellence, 339—attention 

solitary exceptitin„294 — Catholic and t# *rcbitectK.'.,an essential urquircment 

Protestant ministers contrasted, tt. —re- of a traveller, iii .—the architecture of 

lation (hat the (;;sb‘.holic priest HUnds in London, * Brighton, and Edinburgh a 

hi# f oca, 295—-chpracter of tlie^ro- disgrace to the oountiy and age, ii — 

tcstant priesthood, 29G—transition from gro4s ignorance of architecture displsyr d 

thjB pulpit to the counter, *A.—Upibirians by our toprists, 340—Forsyth and Woods 

(bn philosophers of tbc United States, tib. almost the only exceptions, —neces- 

—p«ifessiQiis,iS97~‘ the clerical line,’ sity^f a wclI-direcledHsiudy of architer- 

I'A—Jpguness of an author, 298-~ncwg> (iirc'ui England, i//.—deci-icd incliiiation 

papeiiiwie solelileratiirfe.'iVi.—dwindlinf; -to |r'h>pt a disordered s; ^f(•nl, .'141— ?di- 

civilixation, t&.—rule of the masses, 299 lines of (he middle ages l<> be reverently 

-uniftfrmily in the political world, i/>.— preserved, 312 — tluirches recently 

and in civil soriesy, t/i. —immey the God erectecl on the Gotbic model eininently 

of tbe States, th .—the women of Aine- iiiElicitous, if >.—the National (lallerv, 

ricaJSOO—-the y^iing females too know- *' 343—llie author, tlunigli not profe-Mon- 
‘ iog to be innoiy-n’, 3UI-—their excessive '* ally, es-seiitially an .iri.hitec{," »'A.—tlie 
coquefrv the ronsequenic o^^their edii- natural and foriuiinus ,a<lv;tnt:igc> lie en- 

calion, tfc.—-poiity of the matrons, li.— joyed,344—liis imlu-itry and t-niKisiavin, 

respect for tlie marriage tig, *6.—merits of the present trcaiisik346— 

mete*?’>«N’‘iperitv, 3(l2-*silumber of un-*^ it# chief deficiJncies,*tAy'i .-its style,348 

-fair biidkruptcie*,. .39.3—interior of an —inyciition of the arch, 350—decline 

American (linhy,„»'j.—^observnrcc i(>f of the art, 350—aichitecture of llie early 

> Sunday, 394—rvveck-day scene fit an evf- Chri^tl&ff<,35I—tne Hyrantine style, 352 

empiaVy 305—“UVe of^Jeelu^ , —the Lombard style, ifc.—tlRe |>oinu>d 

•towards Eitllaiid, 306-—p.agsioii for litle^^, arch styje, 353—origil of Gothic archi- 

of nobilitj^* 307—sodal iC!,suHk-,«of tlifc lecture, 355—alleged ^periority A our 
American system, SL'*9—' the Joseph interiors, 360 — Grecini archilerture, 

Hume agiloB,* «<>.—.AmeritSm procdcat 363—the t.ouis-Quatorse style, -364—*,. 

turn o^lKsd, 312—'v»<«moiT0W’soup/Palladio, 366— Greek temples, 369— ^ 
a e 







^uti*erUtnly, coflfasion, •nd ^fangQinenl 
with which thB«Rt I# flow aurroundeiL 
370 

&Mfctocrar\ of Rn^n4; Thitughto upan, hj 
Ihbic loiiilkin^ Gent, MO* ^ 
Justin Mr«*. her ‘Ch^raclen&lics ofOofthc’ 
quoted, 226. % 

Autohiogrephy of « pi$ictiMnc Miat«lor,* 

174, 181. • * I •- 

a • • 

Ri/rn, M , Iits ^6i(el(.bei oj PirinitA So> 
iit'v »n(! Manners,’ i7t 
Honiinotit, Cu^tive de, his ‘Mine, on 
r> «cliia|p3 aiix htitS'Cnis, 1 ihleiii ills 
Moms \iULricttniV a / u - 

- . . < 

Bcl/iiitn, iutH itlUiie to the pnpulTtioii 

III, 7 J. 

Tlniiatt, Oioigp, I s(], P I S . hi4 ‘ 
dtrill’s tn Ntw boulh VV ilis Kilivai,* 
Pi dll riiist, Sui^aport, and (liiii 
iKint; the .founiil ni a \ ilSt dist diiuu,; 
1''}.' ISIJ iml 1S14’ 1 , 

I iiiiPi, Mr, his'LiU *1 Mon IP qiiotiH, 
ISS I'Jl >1, * 

lUoiiihi III, (vi V, DipMAop id 1 on lyi on 
li I MS 111 i sritU^ig Miiiist|pakittl an 

I 1 il lislii d t t uroli 17 ) —Ills ( h trpt 

II till t ii.1^% ill the I) of I Of 4*0 

t li\ t III Jii'iii 17'i Iti7 

] Mills I ill III I 111 son, fieculitr ad* 

\ I 1 I s of, 7'l 

I ill 1, Mr., Ins‘ 1 1 rirp 1 H 11111^11,duel ’ 
1(11. ^ 

1 uoii ipaitr, Nap Uin iiieidtilL if, i'll 


# 

( nlityoribt cler^i (i7 I 

Cl >11111 r Ih < Mis*iiit I lieerfiiHlesa ml 
• fill 111, 8-1—11 1^11 tp iis til, bi —111 

aitiiuliiiil lihiini oi Its works •i*ltsi J 

il^r > 411111 , f'?. *■ 

( ' I III (I livii g in 'i n ^ 

( n {If II n )e liiinf, la.tires << rites f 
d 1 *.■% ' •* h Sulie,.et» tSi8, ISi't, 
pw 1*^4 Mi ^ ^ 

Clirlt f liirttfi^'8'lwdcn, hn ‘^Kichts of 
( I aiiLt.r cliiini il lut d, 86. 

Cliulii^, the ill t it till, luoiic rh * fait 
poi I' 


u great JiUt’ary’talker of BngUn], 
, A.-~hii iu^ name iq monologue t)un 
dialogue, ijfl^Uathohc 4ium inilf of his 
heart, ti *—a0luence of his itiind, i/t — 
^ the ^iresent work iW i oii6iieiilial i oa 
vrrsRlion of the «iik-room, bl—Ins he 
hituai beftiignitv, oharll^, and hu^efu[* 
nes*, lA.—main source of his extern il 
, -b4 Aiitobiograpiiia Lite* 

nril Vi.—puiimigof ittentuiean atrade^ 
((pr-the au^ior'ii htiicss loi the eburidi, 
bn- kst siaii to Cimbricige, 89-^ 
• bis pitlince of a pension lopped oft by 
ilte Whig government, t4~*his dying 
loniftfbnt oil jhis misihanrc, «iA —hta 
1 tj (iVe'^oii sli ikspenre h”)—bis Sliakk* 
penim,*'n—his ooi/ra efuta on general 
literiliiij^S •• • 

Coiistiiilinoffti*, local in*’nili<en(t md ex« 
UI n d apiicar iiitr tji, .17') a 
C uiiMi ts III i essilj Ilf a new yt ml si ttles 
mini foi.fy—present siiuiiioii ol, at 
% Ss liiis, ItUk 

cUlij^h, ll|p, uiWlic Voliintaiy histcia, 
'•Sl7» «, i * 

(rA^kcqrsl)IIid O , his * Kssiy, UcI gimiji 
Pfllitiinl cm Nii^hsiaslic cl rinitfra, 
as reguilK the *110111X11 ( atliulii C liui^h 
in Ireldiid, 171 , ^ 

f rimn pxtronigi o/Ihe 101 

• 

D, 


Dead Set, discrepant upiitiori ciiiireriiiiig, 

302 

I> iltrs K(\ Dr , hw'( hirge d<lis*iej| hC 
Itif Auiiitiiii cif I8t4,di Uie Visitjiiun in 
Il unpshire,' iZA 197 V • 

IJeniiic rar>, luffuenre cd on ]^bar|y, Hfo* 
•j erti Hill ihcf ili|i| iiisa ofN^etaty 
C( nsi II I I I V i" Anir ii in 
lIliitK s. Si riiu s SOI 11 MurdrfilA 
1'upon I iiflle rie% 4’iniilitioiw Nor* 
miM II % 71 ' 

D ‘ niu I ill oil ( Aftlsti ] tiij 
bill I ' I, ill iiqi id J'lc iiiiv, li ^ 
llfiii Quia^ li^ Ti Illness di Aofil^D I 
II wline ij >1 <IiV I n'^ulli Militca, 
bl rem i li&ide I lUi rs i f j<H>—merits 
[■ aMbt^ • 


111 id f ^peciiiciia of ibt firi 

I i^i of 79 {■Anc'li Ana,36 —fUoswill « 
(ohus'in, i&-^|>tnce s Arirlnlts th — 
Johnson ll t jl^eat niistci xni re Uiley cik 

II erary aiincdotey and reminiactnces, t(t, 
—Mr Coletidge hia icgitiiaate «uc|eMor 


dm I 


of Itie aoih^ as u hiinion4frf)t/T!Li|,(j 
work SCI lutlieuli^u^^linen St (tie coN 
sloqijf^ fk iiePn^lHP^eirlheni Si-ttea ol 
Vrtni rn t th —the Namr s piitie a, 3^8 
M ijor’s pni|!re»»>^ou{(b New 
f ] ii,^lind u ith General fi^xon, 39d»- 
bis si^ l{*|>owiiiiigvilli>, t£—Sitt'c o| 
dnttig busttM!<)jg^ the ultra demorraticLal 
cabinet dlbcca, 4U2—coUoqiu between 
Ezekiel Bigela«%nd the 404, 



INDrX 


* Xclii^hel.' aod * Zcnyi/ 9J 
•»ht« geniu^ ti, * * • 




j^axt^TrivpIs inMhe, by Af Mtclisnd. ^See 
jMichaud ) 

E (St Kent, pQor*houxe|* fn, 474. , 

Edom, Vdlony the itrt^ & moderif dnterx* 
to noUce the tract furmerly cilUd, lb') 

' Egypt, General View of, b^ O WiUy- 
xon, Ewt, 10J. • 

England, Fiance,Rusxia, and TnrkeVt actual 
' Mate 9 f the reialions b(j|wt( II, 

English Chanty. (_$ee i^wcLuwAipenJ- 
ntent Act) , 

English Unguage, slnftfure and ant tits 
of, 87. 

• . 

fielding and Eichardoou rojrp ii ed,') f 
l^ntaiMOD, Mr., hit inveRiij|E,iof^ot tlK^tvjl 
pertancy of human ^ I 

Foundling; HoepiUl, akeU Ii of^hr hieofv 
of 41') ^ ^ ,r*’ 

Fr|iire aiidfaermgQyi^rdUel bdvie«tk 
jfiati inlimi of, ^ 

France, movement ol the pnpiflation of, 73 
Fratertltli, Iiih aceutyit of the sources ot 
the Jiitnna and the Oangoa, 40. 

• 

‘*c \0 O » 

Genius, definition of, 9i—“rntenon of, 93 
Geglog), pimci|iUa it (be«.I\ill) 
Oeoigiaii h ro, roinpiising iie irU two thou 
saild Memoiqjf’ol the most h inmrnt Fi r 
eons who have fiouiishcd in (>reat Fri- 
tain from the Aiceis^on of (leorgc lie 
T It t lu the death ul ficrirgi the I outoi, 
448. • 

German Belles li Maas 2r> , 

GeiiQany, llic lomahtic stlii>(|{ m, dc 
^rstilbcd, 218 a 

tlermaiu and 1 i intc pirdlcl bctivecii the 
jiatiiiTOsui < f,^J21 *• ^ 

Ooedit iiid STohillei srimjiarel, 11 -hiS 
ballads tb — his ' \V illitini ^iisl$' lA — 
ihiniV siir anccdotiVsAde 22C—rtlo* 
live nul'its ol Schith-t and, tA 


Herodotus, the charm ^,*96. , 

I|omer, exquisite truth % hit local detenp* 
tiuns, 379. * 

Hop»rhoaias,* Hsq, |i* * History of Ar. 

cl^ctuie,* 3J6 (See ArchiUcturc ) 
Hugo, Virtoi, the chief of the rouiintipv 
stiilol in Prance, 218. 
ilull,g William, hie / Kodesiastical (vatt- 
birahmeots not in^nsaitert viit^ Clins. 


Hen 


liAr 

irfh 


ity, with a particular view tp some 
he li&dmf'qbjertiodli of the model n 
i^iiltrs, 175, 190. 
until )Mr., observationshis test lor 
tr)iiig the iitfayibility of miragflos, 135. 



Heine, llqen. rnr Gei-ehicUtc der Neuercti 
^thuneo Liteiatur i(f Deulachlaud, ‘213. 


farcjkicnuiiit, \Kcor, •P irrcspindtnce de, 
avtrsa h iimllc it plusieurndc sts \iiiis, 
pedant SOI, Vo)agi dans IMndc, 1*1 “ 
• af7 lunt of the luthor, <A—(omptii ii 
netweeu linn and Mi lliirnes, 20—the 
aulhut’s ppofessed nthiism, lA- his vi-ii 
to I oiidoii, 21—ttltiio i^f leiomniciidi- 
tfon, tA~-conduol o* the < oiirt of l)i 
rtetors towirds him ditcr h i, i/; —ic 
markable, advet n tVie passi^ 22 
—'tl^! withoi’s tlAwiNnK iIchUb, 2 t— 
1 iJy^'ill un Btiilin" s di iwin^ rot in, 

IA—iiititaiucs ol tnt »i lioiN no lu luus 
faftiU, 25<-iwiiJilt Snip 2') —the iii 
tiinr'd SI fliitihc t^iiahrir (tions JO—I s 
disbelief in st irnts, lA -» Ins iiudic tl t y- 
potliL'is, 31—Ins dt lilt 1} hepstisis an I 
fever lA —his bout i«A» a^ iinst the T ng 
lish rlAraclci, th —{ iptiin Afiiiid} s 
‘Pen md P licit SJtitcIcb ol In ha 
coq^i istcd with tliosi 1 1 the auti < i 11 — 
inrpii iqlon the < I iiiese lemt i), Ih — 
rtvlir, 18—I art if Dunkir I'J—soft c s 
of till lunii I, do—he thininli, tb— 
Riiiun'l i Pass 11 —stiikii g (<> IK idenre 
bctwcin tiu luilifs rtlition ind that 
ol3 iptain Mini h, 11—itisiuucs of the 
authoi s tact an i discriniinitK ■. ii- 
an I I unv( rsato n^I pli isintiu ib •xl n >. 
di Mia, on the I* i, ksi f the smU dgc 4 >— 
the e* kin,'s ol i ikiil, th —pAtrait t f 
Uiin|cet Sill,* rsunice i f tin Briti h 

f lower in InTiii 4l—ijTttish wars in 
ndia, lb —mo leraii m of tl c ( otnpanv s 
poIiVf, 48—Briiish swa> in 1 1 ,din tb — 
the author's pnii >n of tl^ reiolu- 

lion, 31—and ol the j rospem of Lng 
land, #«> —'Ins death^ied letter ^ his 
brother 52—blunders^ the translator, 
>53. > 

Jamo% Mr, his 'Chnrol Meisber'a Guidet^ 
quoted 187. 





•Jenkin-, Ml. ruei. Ins ‘ LetU‘i tn Uaac 
i'uikikin-9, GAi^ author of ‘ Itioughts 
* upon the Ani)|flbiac>,’ 540 ^ 

IcluDiaa, dil&ctrtty niid diuiger of vtsitiiig, 
167. • • 

Jeru<<alcin. panoiama o4i 391. • ^ 

, Iliad, uiiif^ of the, 378. 

*Iufant srhools, 99. * 

lo^ueuce of Deinoctacy on l.ihoi|^. I*i 0 - 
petiy, and^p^Ha tpinm ol '^o< ir ‘ 
au American; to whii.b is pryhj 
loftgdtictioHi by Hotft'y htVt 
548. * ) 

Johnson, l>r.,j||ore powtffM in/o 
than uith pen in h^iid^ W ~ 
tliLsi s, i6.-—his poUtiial {iiiiiplikt 



V 

I 

Iwiigtroh lints of tlif, I ? 4 ^ 

“■■RTilii Alixaiidtr, I) 1) , I is '■ 1 «f 

ihc t liiistiaii Heli.,i(in, dcnvt i in iihlHI 
li'iiil (iilhliiuiit 1 1 Piophe(*\ ( 111 tun 
lirly IS illustntfd b> thi 1[li»l«iry ol il l 
lews, and l>v the 1 >isli>v trie vd 
Irisilhis, 113—the luthor 7ti (oiiiit of 
ti ( ((( dt j( cl of I IS piihlu ilion 

14 >—pi ti knou li k 

Ml III < I ill I (I Itisl^^^lieatiin, 

Klipnil M lyUlK * I ly^i ( ntiq^fi^dcs 

loIIiiiii snr Its 


11 It 1 s lU it 11 M ( I' 
Ui'iipUphi ’ 104 
Kot/i luu, r [ui It U I « I his t 


lC%c 


I itigs, 331 


1 


lint ( ) lilt s, 
(14 11 ( 01 


Ins ( III Cl 


I (u ler Ml tils Citiliiiii ml 
(i 'shiks(ii lie, t( lit I |)c< 
iicli^t- belli 


, 80--t s t 
S( e n tr 00 
1 1 lIiU I (it (iibc 1, 
I fssm.,, I 



fiA*,’ 406—t i^piie 11 in/Li 
an epoch in the hn.turv of^geology 
* l^ours o^urticr geulogisis, 407> 
giess vdiicli the ^uCiiti* has rtny 
made, iblc so^uitvof^ 

Arabian vtiiteis or tin tenth ccnluij 
Aiiieni^ on tlvi ciiise of^nunl 
tarns, iS —tluiUmiiii Iheoiy ol ihe»l 
tciii ition oi iiiml and t\ ilei on tlir Mn| 
illiisUa^BN III Aiabiin until 
till ihiibintn feiiluiy,t/> —prijudicr 
^Jiphich ha^ r<tinted the progiess 
S^uund genlogii al npinioiib, 410 —es'^ 
* tienic I iiiitioiis of both local and gene- 
tal,U,iiiiUe, tb .—(11 nod ol the depoaitnm 


ii 

si 

ft 

I 



an oils, 



jcoiLwtiat 1 . Ill—pLiiflds ot the 
|e Je|jnsiUons ol the tertiary 

n > _ e, si " 


Ij^—s«ip{>i>scd rau9bi of 
t(piis of < li^fiati, 1—theiinal 

] nii,,s ^ud lulianois, tl> —ilioory of 
»< iiti il I tat, i/i-^thiiigfJliking place 
III ttie t irtliS suiiaii, 4iW—tH^ls ol 4 
lit III rtXuoiing slonis 1 /;—phtiiume* * 
— s t.A.-.. 117—iliaracteria.^ 

f volt iiuits am) oaflh-^ 
%Jl0—^tilcatin fjitioii g( lUg on 
insily ot Naples, 43i —1 
tigoui of the existfng It 
nalu-t, 433- f^iifnti il isluid o6*tho 
south <W'l V Ml il), ib.-jr-i lev ition 
Cl ilii , f31 — iMiMilDii. ol 
431 ( d ilin III » iiihipiake, 43'i -bi« 

nehi d Uiiduti> ||l subttri mean iiioit- 
1 tills, l30 tit sifo ill iiij 4 ^;pcks. 127. 


j lit III romoiing 

Hi |||t>ii ol Ai^ljoaii u 

the iTWllV ot 


'iindiini' 
ig iones of 
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Jill Hi, lb 


i%ty 

[ iJikt rs of, ) (fit 


«)S 

t 1 11 II II r / 


1 .^, t^js 1 nliiigs 1 1 111114 r / 1 4_ti • 
] I b r, P * 'sniiiptr III Vnui c i, 3‘lb 
'si t ^merit t ) , 

I I 11 dim on t i piii-iijt d IS a ir I It vi3 
i oriTiiir ItMtoiaM^is ‘^'i-i 'iml I’l^ ent 
< t nd lion of Utii,. m ind Aim iliii in 
ll L I iiiitd 'stiles (' \nitiit I f'^j. 

1 u< III * I’lui till, ‘III—St tl os all 111 r < 
p ICt^ll^, /ll 


Mir to, Ml He lit' niwsi 
M III Hint, wotiili I till { 

M ( iilli (I , Ml ibsiir lit) < I Ills ptridoxis 
*iil I) nil IS 111 till 4 tp tin 1 loFi ul Jnsti 
11 I II >id f* > • 

Mi'll iis Mr,hs inoiistiiiu pi llliciihs,|. 

I M m 'J I* • • 

MII c oat 1 I It 1 'I 11 . V 1 it l^is — 

'-rt \ri ti I ) • ^ 

Mint 111, ( iplftii^ i I * IVli ■' ' d> 

Miyii, I *l 1 , I IS ‘ \ sit toiiiiil 

su( h 


III' 


J iill.t 1 trie 
J I * I Lini 
f /niier ( 111 
a L rclfra 



, 1 IS ' I’l ftl 


t>i9 

tv 


11 Ki¬ 
ln purs I sv hi tic 
of lllI I drill S Sl||t 4 ({|^ 
^ a L rclfraw to ( ansis n/tv m Opiia. 

\ Ol. inn. NO ( \ J 


11 C ^ t I'tL^ I 1 • Il’lst/S ill s III su 
in miltry^t 1 / —tl ii it li^/l^ tlj^ 1 
• l' or, in *ot^tt ot lit i jiAJloii, ifi — , 
()i( iiliire tioui^&ljm, 111—iiinulli 

/ ^iit_^^b^, *ft!^Hyn5 in \siUi, lb — 1 
f#l!ytin*-sl irs of the ssmih, Ji'> 1 i7 

)W*Ufs, lb —ll I pill I fi^ it, — 10 III 

tbIC III toil t 4J| It ( s) I ^,1 -~|)( r ff' 
tier . 0 *^ I ly , 

,4*^- 


sl 1 , 1 ' —I) r ■ 

•>' K » lAn« III), »' 

_ Mlri/ III I lubes tl‘» 
—dolpli 1^ and ailbi'tost , i//.—\ ilpi- 
“ '2 1* 


mghsii 31fj 
slasc ha/aai. 





Naim mo, ron«eqni*ncos the battle^ofjE 

2J?,‘iT) y . 

\ 4 t;ru Lrn uk ipilioii, 97 • 

Nestor lud Nu holia ot sf Omer, compa* 

. . _ . -a __- A 


tAtorai f,\ cnoitiena, % — 
he intAbitint'?, 

^nkes —f J%iilv (iictuic, 
til ir nuidct (f lefrcsittng a tired 

{»2—I iiii^.to tr'taelleis, ifi— [ risoii botwetih 37 > • 

f mill iir<i in uitiui'o hi- 4 Niw | 4 <f(, 1 ind, piiftireof—(Seepo^^liiig} 

|(i « d j)c~*-v« WaiiAof \lii*su 3ib ‘ New l^nf,lind an I Ik r Insbliiltotis/by one<'' 

1 1 111 I’rrii, tfi —exiiedition lo tiu ol her son>>—(bee Atillcri ) 
lit I IS Id?—tUtjf^inil Pimpns /A | Ke» ^oiith Wales,'Vcawici nga m^by 
K 'suilwithTHlis£||9—C iiUtfV^^-^ • Cte%rpe Bennett Esq ,aH» S, l-y-pecu 
I of living in China, t 6 —Si lidiiia, ^ L iiViVds of tijp v#ork, 16 
-VapolimiN sitting r%nni “* 

iMe^ensnoik t \ tliitidc adilitu itW 


|(jerniin lihrai), lA 
jTud M , hib * < nirt'ji ndenrt^ f^ri- 
» p,’lifl—tils hist iry oifli qr 
—-his pel nilir qiidlihealUin* ii I'li 1 


sitnayon ot 
1 w ^A^^dvite ?o surgeons in 
t^e ipttrtl ml ®erMce, lA —>defoet of the 
intTfciN ^itlc'p'iqo, 2—Sipts eidleeted 
tfinerrin‘» tflcfiKium birds,^—musp 
ol tiK fd isphtiir light guen otit by ilu 
11 € in lA—length to which did pin us, Nt 


viffer 111 HjeVsft, if%«^plf i,|j» iP**''■ f *1 " A ' P 1—length of uiul 

men of his desMiptive laqf '^1 \i Yf,is c 1 nrr n i hirfls 1 /—I ibils il 

Slroml oil, tA — Sir ily, lA —desi«lit ot ll oisll ilms //1—- ffiik-fisleiiig 0—iiri- 

Rlthard I iipon thS Island, lA — Piy I 
Pylos, I7^—comparison helwet i Nfs- 
t«i and NiihuUs of St lA — ] to • 
spects of ipgcneraled GrjJfp, jA — 
piiB, i76—-interview ®Ptl* I# f 

3?7—•Athum, lA —ruins i» runtSi'* 

p tioii j(#te 

hWSLl. 


373 — Wjm of Tfoy, *A--*fiip 
tyti stioii,^ol the 
Ipi il magivifii eiici oiU^stunil ippea'- 
nnii (it (^>nst i iftnople, J70 f di ippi ir- 
anri 8t the 1 istciu •'”''1* on I’^h —> 

Ottomtn I SBd uiud sti 

of luitpv 1 arninr ilimi mill i 
Niibp'v'e III! (iriiKii i ol 1 irki-li 
resist UK I TV III, 5S1—Pi’is- 

tme in') till III Ij Si pillchu |S~- 
dtstriu II >11 c I I I till I hit -es —1 1 
restoriiiion Is) ul, is jil^iiim„is, 
tA-j^lhe I P^* spimii lA — alight 
pissed In iln ihnih I tli fl 1\ *-1 
pull lire, i‘M — il ( I^pil I 1 5IJ-— 

iktlilplK.ni ft —I mil I I Ul IS, jif 
Miliu Mr 1 lull vu I 0 i < n tmi 
thill oPi il li s f Ml 1 1 il I I » 

IMilluii hi ( iltni I I s 1 ^ 0 Si s) n a 
a (hut N > ijiliimlii n liii n 

l^llsllttll • i> 1 / 

MliKirr)^thi I ilai I sir^i , twUictU 
htiininriPi niji^l kiV)l 
Morns, 11 us i r It n , 1 1 I d m duaw 
roanly» in Tins, • 

l^nndy, ^ptmi lii>^ Pah nl PtiKiI 
" si I (til 1 1 liuLS J'iaal is_s is| 
hti lub of Missittift I. 


ll oisll ilins //»—ffuk-fislhiig 0—iiri- 
iJility t liitiin luiphihis, 6 -thr pi y 

7 tUi flyinj. hull, S — i iisa’ * '*■'* 
''los Sjiitli Wales, 9—tucciiii iilun 
lA.—iiocesbity of i niw pend sit knieiit 
fo' iomictai lA —piilnre ol rid Ilf's it 
i^diii), lA.—piinl , in^s, 10 loud 11 

pirkpoAkois tit -ht t he jd tils, lA 
picture ol ill! ihiiS(,inil 1 is 1 / — 
*h( diiigos, Ol I a i> 1 d IS! I 

ti i^lq|»^i j) 1 f'l Aki'I ng in >il 1 I 

~t anllin l(i f' mi* 1 lylsrpi 
16 , if Hi’ I r i I It 

'film, lAVfllk M Mill 1 li I k, 
bilk 1 cuff it Wlnmiii 17 
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